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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  High  Street, 
Oxford,  is  a  very  peculiar  church,  with  a  name  likewise 
-1  peculiar  to  it,  in  antient  times,  nor  can  its  history  be 
1  written  without  reference  to  the  city  within  which  it 
stands,  to  the  famous  University  that  so  long  taught,  and 
still  worships  in  it,  to  the  famous  college,  to  which 
almost  as  soon  as  colleges  were  founded  in  Oxford,  it  was 
impropriated,  and  in  ecclesiastical  and  even  mundane 
revolutions,  to  the  world  at  large.  Our  oldest  and  finest 
cathedrals  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  it,  for  the  benefit 
it  has  been  to  this  kingdom,  both  in  Church  and  State. 

But  its  own  history  must  not  be  thrown  into  confusion  by 
these  references,  which  must  therefore  be  kept  in  check, 
and  not  occupy  too  much  space.  Further,  on  the  prin- 
ciple seniores  priores  Oxford  should  come  next  after  S. 
Marjr's  at  starting,  then  its  University,  then  its  colleges, 
and  last  of  all  the  world. 

§  I.  The  mention  of  S.  Mary's  in  Domesday  proves  that 
it  was  in  being  long  before  the  Conquest — how  long  before, 
we  cannot  say — but  as  Canute  the  Great  made  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  his  head-quarters,  and  left  proof  of  his 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  abbots  of 
Abingdon,  and  held  a  gemot  at  Oxford  in  1018,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  it  is  just  possible  that  if  he  found  no 
church  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford,  he 
started  the  building  of  this  one.  Anyhow,  S.  Mar^s, 
being  mentioned  in  Domesday,  must  have  been  a  Saxon, 
not  a  Norman  church,  with  a  tower  like  that  of  its  near 
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neighbours,  S.  Michaers  and  S.  Mary- Magdalen's,  and  a 
Saxon  chancel  and  nave ;  nor  do  we  fear  to  add,  with  the 
single  chapel  left  standing  now  of  that  date  within  its 
enceinte,  north  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  from  which  doubtless  its  own  name  was  derived. 
Adam  de  Brom's  Chapel  it  has  been  called  since  the 
Reformation,  after  the  founder  of  Oriel  College ;  but  that 
is  a  name  that  he  never  would  have  tolerated  himself,  as 
appears  from  the  carved  slab  on  his  tomb,  though  the 
brass  has  been  removed  therefrom.  In  Saxon  times 
Dorchester  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
Oxford  lay — handier  a  good  deal,  as  having  a  cathedral 
attached  to  it,  than.  Cuddesdon  now — and  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  celebrated  throughout  his  diocese  went  by  a 
name  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  a  homegrown  one, 
which  all  could  understand — house/;  and  the  sermons 
which  were  then  preached  at  S.  Mary's  must  have  been 
such  as  were  preached  by  the  Saxon  JElfric  before  Beren- 
garius  and  Lanfranc  were  born. 

Some  points  already  stated  may  require  to  be  made 
good.  S.  Mary's  is  the  title  given  to  this  church  in 
Domesday,  but  the  fuller  and  official  one,  many  centuries 
older,  was  borrowed  from  the  two  creeds — that  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Nicene.  This  was  soon  found  not  to  be 
sufficiently  distinctive,  for  there  were  several  Maries  and 
many  virgins  in  the  Church  calendar.  But  the  Latin 
language  could  not  furnish  a  better.  Hence  churches  in 
the  west  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  found  other  distinctions  for 
themselves,  either  taken  from  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  situated,  or  from  legends  attaching  to  them,  desig- 
nating her  only  by  her  name.  But  in  France,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  other  Maries,  she  was  called  'Notre 
Dame.'  The  Greeks  gloried  in  the  richness  of  their 
language,  and  called  her  '  Virgin-mother,'  and  '  mother  of 
God,'  being  truths  they  could  express  in  a  single  term  \ 
But  Oxford,  unconsciously  symbolising  the  part  about  to 
be  filled  by  its  principal  church  in  English  history,  stood 
firm  to  the  title  given  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Western  and  Eastern  creeds,  that  will  with  them  alike  defy 
criticism,  and  never  grow  old. 


^  wap$€VOfx^Twp,  9(ot6kos. 
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As  to  the  chapel  on  the  north,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
church  than  the  church  to  it,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
abnormal  position  of  the  chapel  alone  proclaims  its  high 
antiquity.  Indeed  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  point 
out  another  lady-chapel  on  the  north-west  of  the  church  as 
another  church  in  antient  times  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  In  later  times,  the  place  for  the  lady-chapel  is 
always  beyond  the  choir  or  high  altar  on  the  east.  When 
lady-chapels  were  first  erected  in  England,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  we  know  from  a  tract  of  the  monk  of  Dover  or 
Canterbury,  Gervase,  speaking  from  his  own  experience, 
and  that  of  Eadmer  whom  he  quotes,  that  a  lady-chapel 
existed  in  Canterbury  before  the  Conquest,  occupying  the 
same  position  as  that  of  S.  Mary's,  which  Lanfranc  found 
destroyed  by  fire  ^  and  rebuilt ;  and  Gervase  tells  us  it  was 
rebuilt  again  after  a  second  conflagration  in  the  twelfth 
century  which  he  witnessed  himself^.  There  is  a  ruin 
said  to  be  that  of  a  lady-chapel,  occupying  also  the  same 
position  as  this  at  S.  Mary's,  in  the  venerable  church  of 
Llantwit  in  Glamorganshire,  and  it  may  well  be  prior  to 
them  all. 

The  passage  mentioning  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  before 
quoted,  in  Domesday,  as  being  in  Oxford,  has  been 
variously  construed,  but  its  meaning,  so  far  as  words  can 
express  any  meaning,  seems  to  be  plain  enough. 

Its  words  are : 

'To  the  lands  held  by  Count  Alberic,  appertain  one 
church,  and  three  mansions :  two  of  them  adjacent  to  the 
church  of  S.  Mary,  paying  twenty-eight  pence ;  the  third 
adjacent  to  Bureford  paying  five  shillings.' 

The  third  mansion,  therefore,  paid  more  than  double  the 
collective  rent  of  the  other  two,  and  was  doubtless  on  that 
account  more  spacious  and  ornate. 

There  is  a  small  town  called  Burford,  eighteen  miles 

*  De  Combust,  and  rep.  Dorob.  eccl.  ap.  Twysden,  p.  129a,  *  Finis 
ecclesiae  omabatur  oratorio  beatse  matris  Dei,  Mariae.'  Restored  by 
Lanfranc.  lb.  1293,  *  In  ala  septentrionali  oratorium  et  altare  erat 
sanctae  Mariee.*  Restored  in  the  days  of  Gervase.  ^Sub  hoc  altari 
X^*  (in  choro)  altare  erat  in  criptli  sanctae  Virginis  Marias :  in  cujus 
honorem  tota  fuit  cripta  dedicata  *  {lb.  1295),  in  which  position  it  still 
remains. — Good  Words  for  Aug.  1891  :  Walk  through  CanUrbury,  p.  525. 
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west  by  north  distant  from  Oxford,  whence  fine  building- 
stone  was  brought  from  quarries  in  its  vicinity  to  Oxford 
for  her  Saxon  churches,  and  even  to  London  for  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  question  is,  had  this  Burford  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  mansion  in  Oxford  belonging  to  Count  Alberic 
called  Bureford  ?  A  hall  there  certainly  was  of  that  name 
some  centuries  later,  fronting  Hidi  Street,  on  ground  now 
occupied  by  All  Souls'  College.  But  a  hall  had  constantly 
been  a  private  residence,  whose  name  was  retained  by  the 
hall.  And  it  so  happens  there  was  then  a  manor  of  that 
name,  without  a  mansion  attached  to  it,  in  Oxfordshire, 
which  Domesday  says  was  held  by  Count  Alberic  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayonne.  The  Bureford  in  Oxford,  therefore, 
might  be  named  from  his  manor,  and  used  as  his  resi- 
dence,  when  he  came  thither.  The  third  mansion,  con- 
tiguous to  it,  belonged  to  him  also,  but  was  well  let  to 
another.  He  had  a  church  in  Oxford  likewise  belonging 
to  him,  but  whether  this  was  S.  Mary's  or  not,  we  are  not 
informed.  S.  Mary's  is  the  only  church  named  in  this 
chapter,  but  the  abbot  of  Eglesham  is  likewise  credited  in 
this  chapter  with  holding  a  church  ««named.  And  in 
chapter  28  we  have  the  church  of  S.  Peter  named  as  hold- 
ing two  hides  of  land  in  Holywell.  Now,  there  were  two 
churches  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  in  Oxford,  and  from  any- 
thing else  contained  in  Domesday,  we  could  not  tell  which 
of  them  is  here  meant.  Later  documents  shew  plainly  that 
it  was  that  of  S.  Peter  in  the  East.  But  later  documents 
would  be  searched  in  vain  for  proof  which  of  the  churches 
in  Oxford  was  owned  before  the  Conquest  by  Count 
Alberic,  or  whether  the  two  smaller  houses  belonging  to 
him,  adjacent  to  S.  Mary's,  were  connected  in  any  way 
with  that  church,  or  in  whose  gift  that  church  then  was, 
or  whether  it  possessed  any  property  then  of  its  own. 
Authentic  evidence  will  be  given  on  all  these  points,  as 
we  proceed. 

In  the  various  grants  to  the  convents  of  S.  Frideswide, 
Godstow,  and  Osney,  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  them  all.  A  charter  of 
Henry  I,  recited  by  Dugdale,  gave  to  the  convent  of  S. 
Frideswide  the  Oxford  churches  of  All  Saints,  S.  Mildred, 
both  the  S.  Michaels  on  the  north  and  south :  that  of  S. 
Peter  at  the  castle,  half  that  of  S.  Aldate,  that  of  S.  Edward, 
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the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity  within,  and  the  chapel  of  S. 
Clement  without  the  city.  When  the  church  of  Godstow 
was  consecrated  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  it  had  the  church  of  S.  Giles  with- 
out the  city  bestowed  upon  it,  Osney  had  the  church  of 
S.  George,  joined  to  the  castle,  and  that  of  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  the  suburbs  granted  to  it  by  its  founder.  The 
church  of  S.  Mary  was  never  granted  to  any  convent  or 
religious  order.  It  was  reserved  for  the  University  to  be 
installed  in  it  by  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  then 
for  Oriel  College  to  be  related  to  it  as  its  Rector  from  the 
fourteenth  century  till  now.  According  to  Wood  ^  there 
were  two  dedications  of  it  in  these  primitive  times,  attested 
by  identic  entries  in  two  different  calendars  on  two  different 
days :  one  prefixed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  book  which 
commemorates  its  dedication  on  June  27 ;  another,  pre- 
fixed to  the  statutes  of  Oriel  College,  which  commemorates 
its  dedication  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  But  whether 
these  dedications  constituted  a  first  and  second,  or  a  second 
and  third.  Wood  fails  to  inform  us,  but  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  our  own  conclusions  on  that  matter,  when  brought  to 
it  chronologically  further  on. 

Professor  Freeman  acknowledges  that  of  Oxford  there  is 
no  certain  historical  mention,  unmixed  with  legend,  before 
the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century ;  but  then  in  comment- 
ing on  the  first  witenagemot  recorded  to  have  been  held  just 
a  century  later,  he  adds :  'Oxford,  however,  was  now  a  place 
of  note  :  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Mercia,  it  had  given 
its  name  to  a  shire  ^'  What  is  the  date  that  he  would 
assign  to  this  new  nomenclature  ?  By  calling  it  neWy  he  dis- 
sociates himself  at  once  from  those  who  represent  Alfred 
as  the  founder  of  shires  :  and  those  who  represent  them  as 
having  been  handed  down  from  a  period  long  anterior  to 
Alfred  ^  But  if  the  witenagemot  of  a.d.  1015  was  the  first 
meeting  of  that  kind  ever  held  in  Oxford,  then  its  selection 
as  capital  of  a  new  shire  could  not  have  been  much  earlier, 
if  so  early ;    and  the  ground  of  its  selection,  instead  of 

^  MS.  £  29  a,  fol.  294. 

'  Norman  Conquest,  i.  37a.  Ih.  note  E,  p.  561 :  he  speaks  of  it  in 
general  terms  as  a  change  produced  by  the  Danish  settlement. 

'  Even  Sir  Henry  Ellis  on  this  point,  Introduction,  §  3,  is  at  one  with 
Coke.     So  too  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson :  Hist.  Maps,  pp.  27-8. 
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being  due  to  its  note  or  size,  may  have  been  due  to  the  two- 
fold fact  of  its  being  a  border-town,  and  of  its  being  within 
easy  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  For  bishops  and 
earls  sat  side  by  side  to  administer  justice  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  It  was  Norman  policy  that  assigned  them  separate 
courts.  Further,  the  witenagemot  of  a.d.  1015  must  have 
been  a  meeting  steeped  in  crime — which  it  may  well  have 
been  if  Oxford  had  not  hitherto  been  a  town  where  men 
met  for  peaceful  purposes — for  two  chieftains  who  came  to 
attend  it  were  treacherously  murdered,  and  King  Ethelred 
who  should  have  avenged  their  death  confiscated  their 
goods.  Indeed  it  might  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  from 
that  time  forth,  had  it  not  served  as  a  landmark  to  indicate 
the  year  in  which  his  glorious  son  Edmund  Ironside  first 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  in  the  three  short  years  which 
follow  would  have  achieved  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  the  Dane,  had  not  his  career  been  intercepted,  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  by  the  arts  of  the  same  traitor,  whom  his 
father  had  so  often  inspired-  or  condoned.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  great  Dane  who  succeeded  him,  and  at  his 
death  united  all  England  under  his  sway,  was  to  hold  a 
second  'meeting  of  the  Wise'  at  Oxford,  a.d.  1018,  at 
which  we  are  told  Danes  and  English  joined  in  a  decree 
for  observing  the  laws  of  King  Eadgar  in  their  integrity. 

ThiSy  we  venture  to  think,  was  historically  the  meeting 
— convened,  presided  over,  and  inspired  by  Cnut,  or 
Canute — that  inaugurated  Oxford  as  the  capital  of  a  new 
shire  to  be  called  after  it ;  not  by  any  means  as  having 
been  a  seat  of  learning  at  any  former  time,  nor  as  being  a 
place  of  note  just  then,  but  simply  from  the  advantages  of 
its  position  as  a  border  town  ;  and  a  border  town  with  this 
twofold  advantage,  which  Cnut  was  not  likely  to  have  over- 
looked, namely,  that  it  was  bisected  by  the  river  that  ran 
past  it,  so  that  while  full  three  parts  of  it  lay  within  the 
newly  constituted  shire,  just  as  now,  as  much  of  it  as 
is  now  reckoned  in  Berkshire,  lay  then  within  his  own 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  Further,  the  river  bisecting  it  was 
also  navigable,  thus  affording  a  means  of  communication  by 
water  with  the  then  cathedral-town  of  the  diocese :  and 
above  all,  an  easy  means  of  transport  for  soldiers  from 
Wessex  which  he  had  already,  with  a  master's  eye,  selected 
as  the  seat  of  his  own  personal  rule. 
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True,  we  read  of  no  more  gemots  at  Oxford  during  his 
reign  after  this  one ;  nor  of  his  having  ever  visited  Oxford 
again.  We  may  infer  from  this  last  fact,  therefore,  that 
Oxford  had  no  special  attractions  of  its  own  to  bring  hitn 
thither.  At  Abingdon,  where  there  was  an  abbey  of  some 
pretensions,  if  its  abbot  iEthelwin  is  to  be  trusted,  he 
would  seem  to  have  passed  some  time,  living  as  a  private 
person  without  any  state,  and  on  very  familiar  terms  with 
its  abbot.  The  charters  indeed  which  iEthelwin  and  his 
successor  Si  ward  are  reported  to  have  procured  from  him, 
are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive.  In  one  of  them,  that 
of  Sinford  *,  which,  with  its  appurtenances,  is  granted  to 
them  and  their  successors,  a  second  grant  follows,  '  of  the 
conventual  church  of  S.  Martin,  with  a  small  tenement 
adjacent  to  it,  in  the  city  called  by  the  famous  name  of 
Oxenaford,  to  the  monks  of  the  place  bearing  the  cele- 
brated name  of  Abbandun.'  iEthelwin  himself,  we  are 
told  under  the  head  '  Metae,'  presented  his  abbey  with  a 
plot  of  ground  in  the  same  place,  '  together  with  a  court  at 
Oxenaford  in  which  he  was  wont  to  stay.'  Thus  neither 
by  the  king,  nor  by  the  abbot,  is  Oxford  treated  with  any 
distinction.  Oxford  gets  nothing  from  either,  but  certain 
things,  taken  from  Oxford,  are  bestowed  on  Abingdon. 
Looked  at  by  itself,  again,  the  expression,  'the  famous 
name  of  Oxford,'  might  be  thought  to  indicate  great  things: 
but  when  he  speaks  of  'the  place  called  by  the  celebrated 
name  of  Abbandun  '  in  the  same  breath,  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  put  both  on  the  same  level.  On  what  grounds 
Oxford  obtained  its*  name,  more  than  one  opinion  has 
been  expressed,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
All  the  towns  with  names  terminating  in  'ford'  will  be 
found  to  stand  on  a  river ;  but  not  all  the  towns  standing 
on  a  river  have  been  given  names  with  that  termination : 
the  reason  being,  that  the  river  on  which  they  stood  was 
not  fordable  just  there.  At  Oxford  it  was  fordable,  and 
fordable  for  the  beasts  invariably  then  used  in  agriculture ; 
which  to  an  agricultural  population  was  of  great  concern. 
Cowley,  and  Bullington,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
testify  to  the  interest  underlying  that  name.  One  more 
fact  may  be  pointed  out.     Two  years  after  the  gemot  at 

^  Chron.  de  Monast.  de  Abing.  i.  439  and  444,  ed.  Stevenson. 
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Oxford,  Godwine  was  created  earl  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  from  that  time  forth,  ruled  under  his  chief  'in  un- 
interrupted honour  and  influence.'  That  he  governed 
also  many  years  for  Edward  the  Confessor  is  well  known. 
In  the  thirteenth  of  the  laws  published  as  Edward's  is  the 
following :  '  The  divisions  of  the  shires  properly  belong  to 
the  king,  together  with  the  judgment  of  the  four  royal 
roads  ^.'  This  is  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  we 
hear  of  shires  in  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  dating 
from  Alfred,  which  have  come  down  to  us;  but  it  is 
certainly  the  first  time  the  power  of  creating  them  is 
claimed  for  the  crown  alone.  The  first  service,  therefore, 
done  by  Godwin  for  Cnut  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  may  have  been  to  formulate  this  declaration  for 
him;  the  next,  to  give  effect  to  it  at  the  witenagemot  of 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  constituting  Oxford  a  capital, 
and  marking  out  the  boundaries  of  its  appendant  shire. 
It  was  this  event,  we  seem  justified  in  assuming,  which 
led  to  the  making  of  Oxford  as  a  city ;  and  led  also  to  the 
creation  of  Godwin  as  earl  of  Wessex  for  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  carrying  it  out.  For  it  quite  may  be,  that  no 
part  of  Mercia  had  been  mapped  out  into  shires  previously 
to  this ;  and  that  the  custom  of  naming  shires  after  their 
capitals,  which  was  peculiar  to  Mercia,  was  first  established 
when  Oxfordshire  was  detached  from  its  south-western 
extremity.  Lincoln,  at  all  events,  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity,  was  as  yet  neither  a  city,  nor  the  head  of  a 
shire,  nor  even  surrounded  by  a  wall;  though  from  the 
number  of  houses  attributed  to  it  in  Domesday — 1150 — we 
cannot  doubt  its  having  then  been  a  well-to-do  place.  It 
was  member  of  a  Danish  confederation  of  five  boroughs, 
and  was  practically  governed  by  its  own  laws.  But 
Dorchester  near  Oxford  was  the  diocese  to  which  it 
belonged,  when  the  Conqueror  first  set  eyes  upon  it  in 
his  homeward  march  from  Scotland,  a.d.  1066;  and  such 
it  was  still,  when  Remigius  received  orders,  not  to  con- 
struct a  new  diocese,  but  to  quit  a  small  town,  at  the 
south-western  limits  of  his  existing  diocese,  for  a  larger 
and  more  frequented  town  at  its  north-eastern  limits.  Of 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
in  Domesday  as  a  town.     Of  the  manor,  the  bishop  of 

*  P.  193,  ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lincoln  is  set  down  as  owning  two-thirds.  Lincoln,  to 
which  its  bishop  was  transferred,  did  not  on  that  account 
become  the  chief  town  of  the  shire ;  but  was  given  that 
pre-eminence  some  few  years  later,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  Oxford,  namely,  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  both 
for  commerce  and  for  defence.  This  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  Conqueror.  Lincoln  was  im- 
mediately made  the  barrier  on  the  north-east  coast  against 
the  Danes.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  had  a  castle 
given  to  it,  or  much  enlarged,  of  massive  construction. 
The  synod  of  London,  a.d.  1078^,  that  ordered  Bath, 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Chester,  Exeter,  to  become  episcopal 
sees  and  cities  by  translation,  only  selected  them  as  being 
places  of  greater  resort  and  consequence,  than  the  towns 
whose  bishops  were  removed  thither.  Remigius  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  or  royal  justiciaries  for  the  survey 
of  Mercia^;  and  its  partition  into  shires  throughout  in 
Domesday  may  have  been  due  to  his  having  come  from  a 
part  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  by  no  means  deteriorated, 
since  Oxford  had  been  made  its  head-quarters.  Remigius 
is  said  to  have  quitted  his  old  see  with  reluctance,  though 
it  still  formed  part  of  his  diocese.  On  reflection,  it  may 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  Dorchester  would  have  to  make 
no  longer  journey  to  get  to  its  diocesan  in  future,  than  its 
diocesan  had  to  make  to  get  to  Lincoln  in  time  past.  It 
was  merely  that  he  himself  was  transferring  his  residence 
from  south  to  north.  Remigius  is  given  a  high  character 
by  one,  who,  though  not  exactly  contemporary  with  him, 
was  intimate  with  the  many  good  men  imported  into 
Lincoln  by  its  first  bishop,  and  himself  held  one  of  the 
seven  archdeaconries  subdividing  it,  established  by  him ; 
and  of  which  Oxford  was  another  ^, 

This,  again,  seems  to  shew,  that  had  Oxford  possessed 
any  traditionary  claims  of  its  own,  Remigius  would  have 
given  them  their  full  weight.  Whereas,  so  far  as  appears, 
Oxford  was  only  superior  to  Lincoln  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  it  was  walled  in  on  the  north.  Castles  they 
both  received  much  about  the  same  time.  In  point  of 
houses  Lincoln  was  far  ahead  of  Oxford  both  in  number 

'  Wilkins,  Concil.  i.  367.  ^  Iiitrod.  §  4. 

'  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon :  *  De  contempt,  mundi,'  §  4.    Roll 
Series,  vol.  Ixxiv.  30a. 
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and  kind  :  no  less  than  1150  mansions  let  to  tenants  being 
attributed  to  it  in  Domesday,  of  which,  though  there  were 
760  then  ««tenanted,  only  74  were  really  waste,  the  remain- 
ing 166  having  been  thrown  down  for  the  castle.  In  Oxford, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  total  number  of  houseSy  within  and 
outside  the  wall,  was  at  one  time  721 ;  but  of  these  no 
less  than  478  were  then  waste,  and  paid  no  taxes.  Sir  H. 
Ellis  is  amazed  at  the  disproportion  of  the  waste  to  the 
habitable.  But  the  explanation  of  it  has  been  anticipated. 
In  having  a  total  of  243  inhabited  houses,  Oxford  was  in 
tolerable  keeping  with  most  towns  of  the  same  calibre. 
Domesday  only  gives  the  capital  of  Dorsetshire,  172  ;  the 
capital  of  Devonshire,  285 ;  the  capital  of  Warwickshire, 
225;  the  capital  of  Shropshire,  252;  the  capital  of 
Cheshire,  431.  Oxford,  with  a  total  of  721  inhabited 
houses,  would  have  been  a  much  more  difficult  problem, 
to  solve,  than  Oxford  with  478  houses  in  a  ruinous  state, 
and  then  paying  no  rent.  How  long  they  had  been  in 
that  state  we  are  not  told ;  nor  when  they  were  built.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  rush  to  Oxford,  when  public  business 
began  to  be  transacted  in  it  as  head  of  a  shire ;  and  after- 
wards during  those  fifteen  years  of  peace,  when  Earl 
Godwin  administered  the  affairs  of  Wessex,  and  all 
England  obeyed  Cnut,  a.d.  1020-35.  ^"^  *^^  usual  re- 
action would  set  in  the  moment  such  a  king  was  no  more. 
The  gemot  that  met  at  Oxford  the  year  after  his  death, 
and  decreed  that  England  should  have  two  kings  again, 
was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  gemot  of  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  which  proclaimed  English  and  Danes  one 
people.  Earl  Godwin  practically  fell  with  his  master; 
and  though  he  seemed,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a.d.  1043,  ^^  have  reinstated  himself  in  the 
position  which  he  filled  under  Cnut,  he  was  soon  made  to 
feel  that  it  was  no  longer  Cnut  for  whom  he  had  to  work, 
or  by  whom  his  proceedings  were  scrutinised.  Things 
were  drifting  away  insensibly  from  their  settled  moorings. 
Twelve  years  after  his  death  his  impetuous  son  Harold 
was  moved  by  a  strange  fatality  to  hold  a  third  gemot  at 
Oxford,  which  Mr.  Freeman  says  was  meant  'for  the 
wiping  out  of  old  scores,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era\' 

^  Normans,  i.  505,  3rd  edition. 
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But  he  is  in  stricter  accordance  with  history  when  he  adds, 
*The  Witenagemot  at  Oxford,  with  Earl  Harold  at  its 
head,  decreed  with  all  solemnity  the  renewal  of  the  laws  of 
Knut^  October  28,  a.  d.  1065,  was  the  day  on  which  this 
decree  was  passed.  Before  October  28  came  round  again, 
three  things  had  taken  place.  The  last  of  the  English 
kings,  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  lying  in  his  tomb.  Earl 
Harold,  whom  Englishmen  had  vainly  crowned  in  his 
stead,  had  fallen  in  battle.  William  the  Norman,  on 
October  14,  1066,  won  the  victory  that  made  the  conquest 
of  England  a  mere  work  of  time.  The  478  houses  in  Oxford 
returned  waste  by  his  commissioners — and  so  long  waste 
that  no  owners  are  found  for  them  in  Domesday-^simply 
mark  the  alternations  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  that  it  ex- 
perienced during  the  forty-seven  years  intervening  between 
the  gemot  at  which  Chut  presided,  and  the  gemot  at  which 
it  was  proposed  to  revert  to  his  laws,  and  the  revolution 
which  ensued.  The  churches  doubtless  profited  by  the 
sunshine ;  the  clouds  that  successively  passed  over  them 
would  seem  to  have  left  them  unharmed.  Dgmesday 
reports  none  thrown  down  in  Oxford,  or  the  worse  for 
wear ;  and  of  their  ministers  he  dealt  harshly  with  none, 
but  those  who  resisted  or  plotted  against  him.  Strange, 
that  the  man  who  plied  fire  and  sword  in  his  wars  so  ruth- 
lessly, should  have  abolished  punishment  by  death  in  his 
dominions,  as  soon  as  he  could  call  them  his  own.  There 
must  have  been  a  dozen  churches  at  least  standing  in 
Oxford  at  the  Conquest,  which,  when  its  houses  were 
reckoned  at  720,  would  allow  one  church  for  every  block 
of  three-score.  What  their  size  was,  what  their  architec- 
ture was,  we  may  conjecture,  but  we  cannot  be  certain. 
The  existing  churches  of  S.  Giles  and  S.  Michael  may 
be  taken  to  represent  their  size.  S.  Michael's,  in  addition, 
exhibits  unmistakeable  remains  of  their  architecture.  All 
these  churches  lay  in  what,  after  the  Conquest,  was  called 
Lincoln  Diocese.  Whatever  lay  south  of  the  Isis  in  Berk- 
shire was  included  in  that  of  Salisbury. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  report  of  Oxford  or  of 
S.  Mary's  during  the  Domesday  period,  nor,  again,  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  anything  of  the  former 
bearing  on  the  latter.  Scholars  and  a  king  made  trial  of 
Oxford  just  as  the  Norman  dynasty  was  approaching  its  end. 
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§  2.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  fancy  pictures  that  have 
been  drawn  from  imagination,  or  from  hearsay,  or  from 
stories  unauthenticated  in  early  times,  of  regal  personages, 
and  learned  men,  likely  to  have  frequented  it,  we  seem  to 
be  treading  on  solid  historical  ground,  in  accepting  as 
history  that  Oxford  was  visited,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
by  a  self-taught  genius,  a  native  of  Exeter,  not  Pembroke 
— though  Wales  would  have  been  proud  if  he  had  been — 
Robert  Pullen  by  name\  though  the  last  is  variously 
spelt,  who  passed  five  years  lecturing  in  Oxford,  from 
33  Henry  I  to  the  end  of  2  Stephen,  1 133-8;  when  probably 
the  wars  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  made  the  place  too 
hot  for  him.  The  account  given  of  him,  which  has  nothing 
mythic  about  it,  is  that  he  was  possessed  of  independent 
means,  as  his  whole  career  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  that  he 
pitched  his  tent  hard  by  S.  Mary's,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  what  was  afterwards  called  School  Street,  running 
up  from  High  Street  towards  the  city  wall  to  the  north, 
past  the  western  entrance  to  S.  Mary's,  by  purchasing  or 
building  a  row  of  small  houses  there,  which  served  both 
for  delivering  his  lectures  and  for  lodging  himself  and  his 
pupils;  and  during  those  five  years  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  scholars,  who  continued  his  teaching  for  a  time, 
when  he  was  gone.  Bodleian  MS.  712  says  of  him 
that  he  lectured  on  the  Scriptures  during  those  five 
years,  and  preached  on  them  every  Sunday ;  and  Hardy's 
Le  Neve  registers  him  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  in 
1 134  and  1 143.  Later  we  hear  of  him  in  Paris,  from 
a  countryman  not  given  to  romance,  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  not  only  tells  us  that  he  learnt  theology  from  Pullen, 
but  speaks  highly  to  his  character,  by  adding  that  he  was 
not  more  commendable  for  his  knowledge  than  for  his 
life.  Part  of  Oxford  being  then  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
John  may  have  commenced  by  being  his  pupil  in  Oxford, 
and  taken  by  him  to  Paris  to  perfect  his  studies.  Pullen, 
if  he  ever  lectured  in  Oxford,  must  have  been  known  to 
Henry  I,  who  passed  so  much  of  his  time  at  Woodstock 

*  See  the  Chron.  bearing  Bede's  name:  Bodl.  MS.  712,  fol.  275,  to 
which  the  Osney  Chron.  is  an  independent  witness.  Record  Series, 
36  d,  p.  19,  in  the  Bodleian.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  clxxx.  620-40;  Twyne, 
Apol.  ii.  §  279,  apparently  knows  nothing  of  his  works.  John  of  Salis- 
bury mentions  him,  Metalog.  ii.  10. 
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and  was  a  scholar  himself;  and  Ciaconius^  tells  us  it  was 
by  S.  Bernard  that  Henry  was  persuaded  to  declare  for 
Innocent  II  as  Pope,  whose  pontificate  commenced 
A.D.  1 130,  and  lasted  thirteen  years.  Now  it  was  under 
this  Pope  that,  sooner  or  later,  PuUen  was  brought  to 
Rome  and  made  Cardinal ;  whether  going  thither  of  his 
own  accord,  invited  thither  by  Innocent,  or  sent  thither  by 
Henry.  That  he  lectured  in  Paris  before  this  is  certain, 
but  for  how  long  we  know  not.  Whether  he  came  back  to 
England  before  leaving  Paris  for  Rome  we  cannot  say. 
The  letter  of  S.  Bernard  to  Asceline,  Bishop  of  Rochester', 
shews  that  Paris  was  as  desirous  of  having  him  as  Asceline 
was  of  retaining  him  in  England. 

Pullen  distinguished  himself  so  much  under  Innocent 
for  learning  and  ability,  that  by  the  next  Pope,  Lucius  II, 
he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church :  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Eugenius  1 1 1,  a  pupil  in 
his  younger  days  of  S.  Bernard,  in  whose  pontificate  he  died. 
S.  Bernard  addressed  Pullen  a  warm  letter  on  the  elevation 
of  Eugenius  to  the  tiara,  begging  he  might  find  in  his 
aged  chancellor  both  a  mentor  and  a  comforter  ^  A  few  of 
his  sermons  are  preserved  at  Lambeth  in  MS.,  but  have 
not  yet  been  printed — eminently  spiritual  and  devotional, 
but,  alas !  without  any  clue  to  whom  or  where  they  were 
preached.  His  work  on  the  Trinity,  comprised  in  eight 
books,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  by  himself  of  each 
book,  will  stand  comparison  with  any  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  schoolmen  who  followed  him.  Abbe  Migne, 
to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for  having  rescued  it  from 
oblivion,  entitles  it  '  Eight  Books  of  the  Sentences,'  thus 
making  it  a  pendant  to  the  work  of  Peter  Lombard 
in  four.  It  was  clearly  written  in  mature  years.  What 
brought  him  to  Oxford  in  early  life  may  have  been  news 
of  the  great  rejoicings  that  took  place  there  when  Henry  I 

^  In  Vit.  Pont.  Pullen  is  also  first  on  the  list  of  promotions  by  Celes- 
tine  II. 

*  Ep.  205  with  Mabillon's  note,  ed.  Migne. 

*  Ep.  362,  ed.  Migne.  Its  heading  is  differently  given  in  one  MS. 
But  that  of  the  Cistercian  MS.  is  decisive,  besides  being  in  accordance 
with  facts.  For  Pagi  (n.  lo,  ad  Baron.  Annal.,  A.D.  1145,  n.  27)  shews 
from  authentic  documents,  that  Pullen  lived  on  as  chancellor  to  the  53rd 
year  of  Eugenius ;  and  that  Roland,  afterwards  Alexander  III,  was  not 
made  chancellor  before  the  last  year  of  that  pope. 
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celebrated  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  his  Crown, 
A.D.  1132^.  Pullen  might  naturally  forecast  a  long  reign 
of  unbroken  peace  from  this  auspicious  event,  and  an 
opening  for  permanent  employment  in  School  Street  for 
himself.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  So  when  he  left  Oxford 
he  left  it  never  to  come  back.  His  settlement  and  advance- 
ment in  Rome,  doubtless,  were  the  means  of  bringing 
another  Englishman  thither  to  rise  still  higher,  eventually 
becoming,  as  Adrian  IV,  the  first  and  last  English  Pope. 
Thus  Oxford  at  that  early  date  commenced  her  long  list  of 
worthies,  each  winning  his  way  by  personal  merit  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Church  and  State.  The  English 
Pope  was  created  by  Eugenius  III  Cardinal- Bishop  of 
Albano,  while  Pullen  was  still  alive.  Pullen,  it  may  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  was  Chancellor  when  Gratian  obtained 
licence  from  Rome  to  give  public  lectures  on  Canon-law  at 
Bologna,  destined  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  that  palmy  work 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Decretum. 

§  3.  Just  as  Pullen  was  bidding  adieu  to  his  scholars, 
and  packing  up  before  starting  for  Paris,  Mr.  Green  ^ 
unconscious  it  would  seem  of  the  place  filled  by  him  in 
history,  draws  a  vivid  picture  that  he  supposes  a  foreigner, 
and  another  founder  of  schools,  may  have  gazed  upon  in 
approaching  Oxford  to  lecture  there,  just  arrived  in 
England — not  on  Canon-law,  for  that  is  a  slip  of  his  own, 
but  on  Roman  or  Civil-law — Vacarius  by  name.  He  too 
has  left  a  work  behind  him  on  his  own  special  subject, 
longer  by  one  book  than  that  of  Pullen,  for  it  is  in  nine 
books :  proving  him  to  have  been  a  real  personage,  and 
to  have  written  on  a  subject  what  he  is  credited  with  having 
delivered  in  lectures. 

But  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Green  and  other  modern 
authorities  perpetuating  the  same  story,  which  is  not  a 
new  one,  the  exploits  of  Vacarius  at  Oxford  are  less 
historical  even  than  those  told  of  King  Alfred — less  his- 
torical, because  they  involve  more  contradictions.  For, 
first,  John  of  Salisbury,  the  only  contemporary  who  names 
Vacarius,  merely  gives  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
fellow-travellers,  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  invested  with  the  pall, 

^  Robert  of  Glouc.  Chron.  p.  441,  ed.  Hearne. 
*  Hist,  of  Eng.  People,  p.  128. 
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to  Canterbury  where  his  palace  was ;  the  fact  which  led 
him  to  state  this,  being,  that  '  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
the  Roman  laws  which  that  Archbishop  and  his  suite 
brought  with  them,  were  forthwith  ordered  out  of  the 
kingdom :  a  royal  edict  commanding  that  they  should  be 
nowhere  kept,  and  silence  being  imposed  on  our  Vacarius\' 
This  is  all  John  says  about  his  travelling  companion.  Not 
a  hint  is  thrown  out,  that  he  even  got  further  than  Canter- 
bury. With  respect  to  Oxford,  John  never  names  it,  or 
alludes  to  it  as  a  place  of  learning  in  his  epistles  or  his  other 
works,  though  he  must  have  known  something  of  it  when 
Pullen,  his  old  master,  was  there.  Theobald  arrived  in 
England  from  Rome  a.d.  1139,  or  4  Stephen.  This*, 
according  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  was  the  very  year 
in  which  '  the  venom  of  malice  that  had  long  been  collecting 
in  the  bosom  of  Stephen  at  length  burst  forth ' ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury, 
between  whose  sees  Oxford  was  divided,  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  him.  Was  that  a  year,  or  what  year  was  there, 
between  then  and  1153,  the  year  in  which  Stephen  and 
Henry  met  at  Wallingford,  and  concluded  their  treaty, 
when  Vacarius  would  have  dared  to  shew  himself  at  Oxford, 
and  commence  lecturing  on  a  subject  strictly  forbidden, 
using  for  his  purpose  books  that  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  by  a  monarch  to  whom  half-measures  were  un- 
known ?  Theobald  himself  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
his  own  ground,  and  in  this  he  was  not  always  successful, 
during  that  stormy  period,  without  having  to  answer  for 
acts  of  insubordination  in  his  suite.  What  was  Vacarius 
doing  all  those  thirteen  years  ?  Possibly  composing  the 
work  in  secret  which  he  certainly  wrote :  but  certainly  not 
lecturing  on  it  anywhere  by  fits  and  starts  when  the  sky 
was  clear.  When  he  left  England  he  might  obtain  credit 
for  it,  where  he  was  better  known.  But  further,  if  the 
manual,  printed  as  his  by  Professor  Wenck  in  1820  with 
this  magnificent  title,  *  Magister  Vacarius,  primus  juris 
Romani  in  AngliU  professor,'  be  the  text-book  of  lectures 
delivered  in  England,  it  must  have  attracted  general  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  been  noticed 
by  some  contemporary.    John  of  Salisbury  lived  so  much 

*  Polyc.  viii.  22.  *  Hist.  Novell,  ii.  §  20. 
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abroad,  that  his  not  naming  it  in  connexion  with  Vacarius 
may  be  explained,  as  not  having  been  composed  till  their 
acquaintance  ceased.  But  Peter  of  Blois,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  his,  passed  twenty-six  long  years  in  England,  holding 
various  appointments,  and  eventually  died  there.  More 
than  this,  he  had  studied  both  in  France  and  at  Bologna, 
where  Roman  law  was  then  the  rage.  Yet  he  not  only 
never  names  Oxford  as  a  place  were  Roman  law  was 
known,  but  knows  nothing  whatever  of  Vacarius  as  having 
taught  it  in  England.  One  of  his  letters  too  makes  his 
silence  the  more  decisive :  as  it  is  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  circular,  addressed  to  the  professors  of  Civil-law,  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  condoling  with  them  on  the  death  of 
Jacob  de  Regione,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Civil-law 
professors  at  Bologna  ^.  The  tenor  of  this  letter,  let  alone 
its  authorship,  would  be  inexplicable,  had  any  public  lectures 
on  Civil-law — such  as  are  represented  in  the  nine  books 
of  Vacarius — been  delivered  in  any  part  of  England  while 
he  was  there. 

But  to  whom  is  the  story  due  that  he  lectured  in  Oxford  ? 
To  Gervase,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished 
under  King  John,  and  therefore  could  have  seen  neither 
Vacarius  nor-  Archbishop  Theobald  in  the  flesh.  And 
even  he  never  notices  Vacarius  in  his  chronicle.  Gervase 
wrote  the  acts  of  Archbishop  Theobald  as  he  was  told  them 
at  Canterbury  ^,  and  it  is  in  them  that  he  romances  about 
others  who  are  better  known,  in  the  same  breath  with 
Vacarius.  'Vacarius,'  he  says,  *  taught  law  at  Oxena- 
ford,  and  Master  Gratian  at  Kome,  with  Alexander,  also 
called  Roland,  afterwards  Pope,  who  compiled  canons.' 
Books  were  written  by  all  three,  but  this  is  the  only  part 
of  his  statement  that  holds  water.  Gervase  was  probably 
shewn  a  MS.  of  the  work  of  Vacarius  in  the  archiepiscopaJ 
archives,  and  took  the  rest  for  granted.  Had  he  perused 
it  himself,  he  would  not  have  found  a  word  in  it  connecting 
it  with  Oxford  or  '  its  poor  scholars,'  for  whose  benefit,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Wenck,  an  inscription  on  the  MS. 
used  by  him  said  it  was  designed. 

§  4.  The  first  glimmer  of  light,  at  once  clear  and  true, 

^  Ep.  176,  ed.  Migne. 

^  Twysden,  Hist.  Ang.  Script,  p.  1665,  reprinted,  without  comment, 
by  Professor  Stubbs  in  the  Roll  Series. 
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which  dawns  upon  S.  Mary's  reveals,  not  its  Saxon  or 
Norman  tower  in  dim  outline  to  the  benighted  traveller, 
but  its  incumbent,  in  a  life-like  portrait  of  him  executed 
carefully  by  a  countryman  of  his  time.  'Vixere  fortes 
ante  Agamemnona/  no  doubt,  but  we  can  readily  dispense 
with  them  for  an  Agamemnon  painted  by  Homer.  Yet  the 
Agamemnon  of  S.  Mary's  has  this  further  advantage  :  that 
he  may  be  judged  of  by  his  actual  career  which  history  re- 
cords, not  what  poesy  bids  us  imagine.  John  of  Oxford  was 
neither  earl  nor  bishop  of  Oxford,  but  son  of  a  simple  bur- 
gher of  a  then  obscure  town,  destined  indeed  to  develop 
into  celebrity,  second  to  none,  for  forming  men  of  high  mark. 

Had  we  no  further  particulars  to  record  of  the  son,  than 
what  his  own  charter  supplies,  the  sole  ground  extant  for 
connecting  him  with  S.  Mary's,  yet  connecting  him  with  it 
under  a  title  that  no  subsequent  incumbent  ever  arrogated 
for  himself,  and  on  which  Wood  expatiated  \  till  he  be- 
lieved what  he  thought ;  the  fact  being,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, that  John  was  'dean,'  without  daring  to  call  himself 
'  Dean  of  Salisbury/  when  his  charter  was  penned. 

Of  his  early  life,  Godwin  can  tell  us  nothing  beyond  the 
statement  of  an  unpublished  MS.  that  a  burgher  of  Oxford 
was  his  father,  which  his  own  subsequent  history  confirms. 
But  how  John  rose,  and  what  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  first  Plantagenet,  or  second  Henry,  whom  he  served 
so  well,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Did  the  king  chance  to 
meet  him  on  the  road  from  Oxford  to  Godstow,  and  em- 
ploy him  to  look  after  his  horse  while  there,  and  take  mes- 
sages back  from  him  on  his  return?  or  was  his  father 
attached  to  the  palace  in  Beaumont  Street,  and  was  it  he 
who  proved  the  means  of  his  son  first  becoming  known 
to  the  king :  though  it  must  have  been  by  his  own  tact  and 
talent  that  John  merited  the  confidence  that  was  afterwards 
reposed  in  him  through  life  ?  Plainly  we  want  some  key 
to  the  light  thrown  upon  his  subsequent  career  in  the  care- 
fully tabulated  compendium  of  eloquent  facts  by  Mr.  R. 

*  Through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederic  George  Kenyon,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen,  the  charter  to  which  Wood  refers  in  the  Osney  Register 
(Cotton  MS.  Vitell.  E.  xv,  fol.  93)  has  been  verified,  which  begins  thus : 
'  Notum  sit  omnibus,  quod  ego  Johannes  de  Oxenford  Decanus,  ecclesiae 
beatae  Mariae  de  Oxenford,  concessi,  etc'  But  this  is  immediately 
preceded  by  another,  which  lets  the  cat  out — overlooked  by  Wood — in 
which  he  describes  himself,  ^  lohannes  Sarum  decanus '  .  .  . 
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W.  Eyton,  late  Rector  of  Ryton,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled 
'The  Court,  Household,  and  Itinerary  of  Henry  H,' where 
John  comes  out  as  a  meteor  flashing  athwart  the  sky, 
making  darkness  doubly  felt  on  its  disappearance.  Of  his 
connexion  indeed  with  S.  Mary's,  neither  in  his  compen- 
dium nor  in  the  scattered  notices  of  him  in  Hoveden  and 
others,  is  there  the  least  hint.  But  in  this  connexion, 
which  may  well  have  been  his  first  step,  he  must  have  jus- 
tified all  the  favour  shewn  him  at  a  much  earlier  stage, 
and  which  now  caused  him,  a.d.  1164,  to  be  sent  across 
the  channel  in  company  with  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  charged  by  Henry  to  demand  'the  legation 
of  all  England  for  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,' and  a  papal 
confirmation  of  'the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'  a  royal 
hunting  box  in  those  days  near  Salisbury,  from  Alexander 
ni,  then  at  Sens,  the  reigning  Pope.  The  king  must  have 
been  conscious  that  he  was  commissioning  his  ambassadors 
to  ask  too  much  ;  but  he  must  have  felt  satisfied  that  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  John  he  got  an  answer  he  could  not  ac- 
cept. For  we  find  John  attesting  a  charter  at  Woodstock 
some  months  later,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
who  had  come  thither  to  mediate  between  Becket  and  the 
king.  In  short,  from  that  time  onwards,  to  the  murder  of 
Becket,  not  a  year  passed  but  John  was  going  about  the 
kingdom  on  some  business  personally  concerning  the  king, 
or  to  the  continent  on  some  matter  relating  to  his  dispute 
with  the  primate,  a.d.  1166  Henry  rewarded  him  for  his 
services  by  appointing  him  Dean  of  Salisbury,  while 
Becket  forthwith  excommunicated  him  for  so  styling  himself 
But,  shortly  before  Christmas,  the  Pope  both  absolved 
John  and  restored  him  his  deanery.  When  Becket  returned 
to  England  for  the  last  time,  John  was  sent  to  escort  him 
on  board  ship,  and  to  see  that  he  was  allowed  to  land. 
Had  Henry  not  only  commissioned  John  to  cross  the  sea 
with  the  archbishop,  but  to  travel  with  him  to  Canterbury, 
and  remain  some  little  time  there  with  him,  till  all  excite- 
ment on  both  sides  was  over,  Becket  probably  would  have 
died  in  his  bed.  John  executed  his  commission  with  his 
usual  care,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  where  it  stopped,  he 
stopped  too.  Nov.  26,  a.d.  1175,  the  king  being  at  Eyn- 
sham,  near  Oxford,  appointed  John,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  to 
be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  on  December  14  of  the  same 
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year  he  was  consecrated  to  that  See  by  the  successor  of 
Becket,  Archbishop  Richard.  Four  years  later,  the  king 
having  held  a  great  council  at  Windsor,  and  divided  his 
kingdom  into  four  circuits,  named  John  and  four  others 
his  justiciaries  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Buckingham,  and  Bed- 
ford, and  this  office  was  continued  for  ten  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  his  royal  patron  died.  But  in  that  year,  viz.  1189, 
whether  at  his  own  request  or  for  other  reasons,  we  find 
mention  of  a  fine  levied  in  curia  Regis  at  Oxford,  *  before 
John,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  justici- 
aries of  the  king  and  others,'  over  and  above  the  work 
of  his  own  circuit.  Where  these  justiciaries  held  their 
court,  we  are  not  told,  but  if  the  fixing  of  it  rested  with 
John,  it  would  be  held,  without  doubt,  in  his  old  Church 
of  S.  Mary's,  where  John  de  Bridport,  whom  he  had  pa- 
tronised in  his  younger  days,  had  succeeded  him ;  by  whom 
he  would  be  certain,  as  well  as  by  the  parish,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  honour.  And  it  was  customary  then  for  courts 
of  the  sovereign  to  be  held  in  churches,  as  we  shall  see. 
Nor  could  the  coming  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  that 
capacity  to  S.  Mary's  be  held  to  encroach  the  least  on  the 
rights  of  its  diocesan.  The  diocesan  of  Oxford  at  that 
time  was  of  course  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  S.  Hugh.  S. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  John  of  Norwich,  had  been  oflen 
thrown  together  since  the  consecration  of  the  former  only 
three  years  before,  and  in  that  year  the  name  of  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  appeared  among  the  witnesses  to  the  royal 
charter  granted  to  the  Carthusian  Priory  just  vacated  by 
S.  Hugh,  at  Witham,  in  Somersetshire.  John  survived 
his  patron  twelve  years,  was  present  at  the  coronations  of 
his  son  Richard,  3  September,  1189,  of  his  son  John  in 
1 199,  on  Ascension-day,  and  died  the  year  following,  as  we 
learn  from  Godwin  and  Hoveden. 

Certainly  we  should  search  in  vain  for  incumbents  of 
S.  Mary's  in  ancient  or  modem  times  who  have  filled  such 
high  offices  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  been  employed 
on  such  delicate  missions  in  exciting  times,  such  as  these 
were,  conciliating  all,  moderating  all,  doing  violence  to 
none,  getting  a  bad  name  with  none,  respected  by  two 
prelates  of  such   eminent  talents,  yet  of  such  opposite 
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careers,  as  Becket  and  S.  Hugh ;  the  confidential  adviser, 
for  twenty-five  years,  of  a  many-sided  monarch  like 
Henry  H,  and  a  grata  persona  to  both  his  sons  in 
succession,  Richard  and  John,  as  this  son  of  a  plain 
citizen  of  Oxford,  and  the  earliest  known  incumbent  of  its 
University  Church.  All  must  admit  him  to  have  been  a 
singularly  well-balanced  character  indeed,  well  worthy  to 
have  full  justice  done  to  his  merits,  by  inscribing  them  on 
a  befitting  monument  in  the  church  that  was,  as  far  as  we 
know,  his  first  cure. 

That  his  successor  owed  his  appointment  to  him  is 
highly  probable,  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  him  that  we 
first  hear  of  John  de  Bridport.  For  the  first  we  hear  of 
John  the  Second  of  S.  Mary's,  though  not  of  Oxford,  is  in 
a  general  Inquisition  of  the  county  and  town  of  Oxford 
taken  in  6-7  Ed.  I  \  where  the  jury  declare  that  master 
John  Brideport  was  at  one  time  rector  of  S.  Peter's  in  the 
East,  and  had  the  manor  of  Holywell  leased  to  him  in  that 
capacity  by  John  of  Oxenford,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  a.d.  1175,  and  at  whose  death,  a.d.  1200,  it  had 
ever  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rectors  of  that  church. 
Whenever  John  of  Oxenford  resigned  S.  Mary's,  Bridport 
succeeded,  and  probably  through  his  influence :  for,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  Bridport  was  at  S.  Mary's  several 
years  before  his  death.  We  have  many  scattered  notices 
of  him  proving  this.  In  the  archives  of  Magdalen  College, 
for  instance,  we  find  one  Christina  '  deraigning '  part  of  a 
tenement  then  granted  by  her,  'in  the  Court  of  S.  Mary  by 
the  King's  writ,  before  master  Brideport,  parson  of  the 
said  church.'  The  bundle  containing  this  information  is 
marked  a.d.  i  190-1200 ^  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
where  such  courts  were  held  in  S.  Mary's  at  that  tinier  but 
the  Lady-chapel  was  the  usual  place  when  their  records 
first  commence.  And  this  Britton,  in  a  parallel  instance, 
considers  'a  proof  of  its  great  antiquity^.'  Bridport 
evidently  stood  well  with  King  John,  whether  through 
the  good  offices  of  his  predecessor,  or  his  position  at 
S.  Mary's,  or  his  own  personal  merits.     For  in  a  charter 

*  Twyne,  4to.  MS.  Antiq.  vol.  xxii.  p.  132,  in  the  Archives  of  the 
University. 

*  Oxfordshire,  S.  Mary's  bundle,  46. 

'^  Hist,  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  p.  30,  note. 
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of  5  John,  or  a.  d.  1204,  the  king  remits  to  him,  and  to  his 
church  and  successors  25.  8|(/.,  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  Crown  out  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
S.  Mary's.  And,  five  years  later,  we  find  him  designated 
in  a  patent  of  9  John,  dated  Woodstock,  'our  beloved  and 
faithful  clerk,'  who  thereupon  is  ordered  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Totness  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter.  Bridport,  from  whence 
John  came,  may  have  been,  though  in  Dorsetshire,  within 
the  limits  of  his  archidiaconate.  In  the  register  of  Bishop 
Grossetete  for  1246  we  find  master  'John  de  Bradiport^ 
perhaps  his  son — appointed  subdeacon  of  the  church  of 
Hayford  Warine,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by 
Margery  de  Redvers,  Countess  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 
This,  we  may  fairly  surmise,  he  owed  to  the  Archdeacon 
of  Totness,  whether  his  nephew  or  son. 

But  Bridport  the  elder  would  not  deserve  special 
mention  for  these  acts,  had  he  not  supplied  us  inci- 
dentally with  authentic  testimony  to  the  official  acts  at 
S.  Mary's  of  a  man,  whose  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned in  the~  same  breath  with  King  John  the  patron  of 
Bridport,  with  whom  the  predecessor  of  Bridport  in  his 
old  age  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  by  whom  S.  Mary's 
was  honoured  by  a  visit,  the  first  on  record,  from  its 
diocesan,  receiving  at  the  same  time  consecration,  also  the 
first  on  record,  at  his  hands  of  a  part  of  its  existing  fabric. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic 
imported  from  France  to  govern  the  first  establishment  of 
Carthusian  monks  in  England,  at  Witham,  in  Somerset- 
shire, became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  England  to  this  day 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  for 
having  handed  down  to  her  admiring  children  the  noblest 
and  most  elaborate  specimens  of  the  first  Englishy  or 
pointed  style.  Of  his  predecessors  in  that  See,  though 
Canon  Perry  finds  much  to  say,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
furnish  any  particulars  from  his  pages,  as  not  one  seems 
ever  to  have  honoured  S.  Mary's  or  even  Oxford  with  a 
visit.  S.  Hugh  has  left  undeniable  marks  of  the  style 
dearest  to  Englishmen — of  the  style  which  commenced 
in  England  with  him — behind  him  in  both  places;  some 
possibly  'worked  by  the  bishop  himself  with  his  own 
handS;  carrying  cut  stones  in  a  basket,  or  sometimes  a 
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hod  of  mortar  on  his  head.'  For  a  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  his  times  and  Hfe,  the  portrait  of  both , 
drawn  with  so  much  skill  and  diligence  by  Canon  Perry, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  was  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  of  high  ancestry,  noted  all  through  his  career  for 
his  strength  of  character,  his  strictness  of  life,  his  many 
virtues,  in  particular,  his  unfailing  tenderness  for  the  poor. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  canons  of  Lincoln  to  be  their  bishop 
in  May,  1186,  being  then  fifty  years  old.  Authentic  history, 
so  far  as  concerns  S.  Mary's  structure,  dates  from  him., 
We  may  well  believe  that  he  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  moral  strength  of  its  walls.  As  he  had,  in  the  words 
of  Canon  Perry,  'succeeded  to  a  dilapidated  cathedral, 
perhaps  in  some  danger  of  falling,'  he  was  for  some  years 
detained  a  prisoner  at  home,  but  the  result  was,  to  place 
'  the  whole  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln  .  .  .  clearly  at  the 
head,  as  well  in  point  of  time  as  in  excellence,  of  the  works 
of  the  Lancet  period  .  .  . '  besides  making  it  '  properly  and 
specially  his  own  monument,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  great 
part  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  creation  of  his  munificence, 
zeal,  and  taste-\' 

As  soon  as  time  permitted,  he  shewed  at  once  that  he 
was  far  from  indifferent  to  the  architectural  condition 
of  the  churches  of  other  towns,  over  which  his  jurisdiction 
extended,  however  distant.  Hoveden  speaks  of  a  visitation 
of  the  Oxfordshire  monasteries  made  by  him  a.d.  1191, 
when,  on  arriving  at  Godstow  and  entering  the  church  of 
the  Abbey  to  say  his  prayers,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
sight  of  a  tomb  richly  decorated,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 
before  the  altar;  and  on  being  told  that  it  covered  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  mistress  of  his  late  patron — fair  Rosamond, 
as  she  has  since  been  called — he  gave  peremptory  orders 
for  its  removal  outside  the  church.  As  Oxford  lay  so  near 
Godstow,  and  as  the  church  of  S.  Giles  lay  outside  the 
city  walls,  as  well  as  belonged  to  Godstow  then,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  both  were  visited  by  him  during  this 
visitation.  The  lancet  windows  at  S.  Giles  may  th-erefore 
be  reasonably  pronounced  his  work.  And  Antony  Wood  ^ 
found  evidence  that  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  had  been  built  by  him,  while 

*  Life,  pp.  329-333-  ^  F.  29  a,  fol.  309. 
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Dr.  Ingram^  recognised  the  small  lancet  windows  on  its 
tower  as  among  the  survivals  of  his  age.  Coming  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  that  while  both  the  tower,  as  far  as  the  gallery,  and 
the  Lady-chapel,  as  far  as  its  existing  windows,  have  come 
down  to  us  much  as  he  saw  them,  we  may  still  trace  glorious 
survivals  of  his  own  design  on  the  north  east,  in  the  noble 
arch,  now  filled  in,  but  the  best  preserved  of  the  four,  beneath 
which  the  church  is  still  entered,  and  on  which  the  tower 
reposes ;  in  the  old  Congregation  House  with  its  sharply 
and  deeply  groined  roof;  and  in  the  all  but  effaced  remains 
of  the  four  chapels  that  ran  between  it  and  the  chancel.  Of 
these  some  may  be  thought  even  earlier  than  his  time,  but, 
as  a  whole,  they  were  his  undoubted  work,  though  beautified 
here  and  there  possibly  by  Edward  I,  as  we  shall  see. 
For  we  have  positive  proof  of  a  later  visitation  of  his  in 
these  parts,  when  the  vicarages  of  Wycombe,  Bloxham, 
and  S.  Giles  were  constituted  by  him  on  terms  agreed 
upon  previously  by  the  Abbess  of  Godstow,  and  set  forth 
'  in  an  ordinance  dated  the  twelfth  year  of  his  episcopate, 
viz.  A.D.  1 197.  And  this  date  clearly  fixes  that  of  what 
Wood  calls  a  second  dedication  of  S.  Mary's.  For  this 
took  place  when  John  de  Bridport  was  parson  of  S.  Mary's 
— the  style  given  to  him  in  his  own  charter  which  attests 
it — executed  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  'in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Philipp,  prior  of  ffrideswyth,  and  afore  the  chapter  of 
Oxenford^  in  the  forsaid  saynte  Mary  church,  the  thirde 
day  after  the  dedication  of  the  same  churche  *.' 

Further,  this  charter  is  declared  by  him  to  have  been 
executed  by  him  *  in  the  presence  of  the  worshipfull  fader, 
Hugh  bp.  of  Lincolne,'  with  a  view  of  assuring  certain 
lands  and  buildings  in  Oxford,  bequeathed  to  them  in  his 
will,  to  the  mynchons  or  nuns  of  Godstow.  Hence  this 
charter  proves  not  only  the  dedication  of  S.  Mary's  at  a 
time  when  Bridport  was  parson  there,  but  its  dedication 
by  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  himself  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
episcopate,  when  at  Godstow  a  second  time  for  other 
purposes.  And  as  S.  Hugh  very  soon  afterwards  got  into 
trouble  with  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  was  then  king, 
and  died  in  1200,  it  may  well  have  been  his  last  act  in  these 
parts.     Now,  while  for  the  preference  shewn  by  him  for 

^  Memorials,  S.  Mary,  M.  p.  3.  '  Godstow  Chart,  fol.  16. 
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the  pointed  arch  and  lancet  windows  in  the  beautiful  choir 
and  eastern  transepts  of  his  own  cathedral,  we  might  be 
justified  in  assuming  one  part  of  his  work  at  S.  Mary*s  to 
have  been  its  complete  transformation  from  Saxon  or 
Norman  to  the  early  English  of  his  own  originating;  still 
this,  had  he  done  no  more,  would  have  scarcely  called  for 
or  justified  its  dedication — by  which  must  be  meant  the 
consecration  of  some  portion  of  it  at  least.  Bearing  in 
mind  therefore  the  actual  addition  made  by  him  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  yet 
involved  no  dedication  as  far  as  we  know,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  old  Congregation  House  with  the 
four  chapels  running  between  it  and  the  chancel  and  ex- 
tended to  the  same  point,  having  been  due  to  his  munificence, 
supplied  the  reason  for  its  dedication,  as  being  outside  the 
previous  lines  of  the  church.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  try  to 
describe  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  as  S.  Hugh 
found  it,  we  should  probably  be  not  far  wrong  if  we  limited 
it  to  those  parts  which  were  too  ruinous  to  be  left  standing 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH,  and  were  therefore  taken  down 
and  rebuilt — in  a  word,  all  that  now  constitute  the  south 
side,  the  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel. 
Whether  their  original  style  was  Saxon  or  Norman, 
whether  they  were  transformed  by  S.  Hugh  into  pointed 
or  not,  there  are  neither  records  nor  remains  now  in 
existence  to  shew.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  Lady- 
chapel,  since  called  Adam  de  Brom's,  which  was  shortened 
and  repaired,  but  not  taken  down,  when  it  was  perpen- 
dicularised ;  and  the  tower,  which  was  left  untouched,  just 
as  Edward  I  had  reconstructed  it,  but  which,  when  S*  Hugh 
saw  it,  must  have  been  pretty  much  what  the  towers  of 
S.  Michael  and  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  its  near  neighbours  still 
are.  S.  Hugh  evidently  meant  his  additions  on  the  north- 
east to  be  pendants  to  the  Lady-chapel,  in  extending  them 
eastwards  the  full  length  of  the  chancel,  as  the  Lady- 
chapel  in  those  days  extended  westwards  even  with  the 
nave. 

Dr.  Ingram  would  ascribe  the  old  Congregation  House 
to  Henry  I,  as  being  in  accordance  with  his  surname :  but 
this  is  mere  romance :  nor  could  it  have  been  seen  from 
S.  Frideswide's  by  him,  had  he  built  it:  as  the  present 
chancel  was  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site. 
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S.  Hugh  evidently  meant  his  new  erection  to  serve  for 
a  chapter-house,  which  was  then  wanting  in  Oxford,  and 
used  it  as  such  in  dedicating  it,  as  this  charter  of  Bridport 
alone  proves.  There  was  need  of  a  chapter-house  for  the 
secular  clergy  to  meet  in  and  receive  their  bishop,  when 
he  paid  them  a  visit :  at  least  so  thought  S.  Hugh,  when 
he  made  that  addition  to  his  own  cathedral.  If  S. 
Frideswide's  possessed  one  then,  it  would  not  have  been 
to  accommodate  the  secular  clergy.  But  S.  Hugh  dying 
within  two  years  of  its  erection,  and  his  successors  before 
Grossetete  making  no  mention  of  the  successors  of  Bridport 
in  their  registers,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  never  again 
used  as  a  chapter-house,  which  is  all  that  concerns  us  now. 

Of  the  four  chapels  erected  by  him,  one  was  dedicated 
to  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose  murder,  a.d.  1170, 
took  place  sixteen  years  before  his  own  consecration,  and 
would  therefore  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  his 
own  more  particularly,  being  cast  pretty  much  in  the  same 
mould.  The  remaining  three,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas, 
S.  Catherine,  and  S.  Anne,  recall  Norman  times :  having 
become  popular  saints  in  Europe  through  the  Crusades. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  had  of  course  parents  well  known  to 
her  contemporaries:  but  S.  Epiphanius^  is  the  first  genuine 
writer  who  ventures  to  name  them  Joachim  and  Anna: 
and  he  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Cyprus,  on  becoming 
Bishop  of  Salamis,  the  metropolis  of  that  island,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  % 
on  the  other  hand,  a  more  careful  writer  of  the  same  date, 
stigmatises  the  source  from  which  this  statement  was  drawn, 
as  an  apocryphal  tale.  There  was  no  church  at  Constanti- 
nople dedicated  to  S.  Anne  before  the  sixth  century,  nor 
in  the  west  before  the  twelfth.  S.  Catherine  was  a  virgin- 
martyr  of  Alexandria,  whose  body  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Christians  in  Egypt,  while  the  Saracens 
ruled  there,  during  the  eighth  century.  Soon  it  was  said 
to  have  been  borne  from  thence  by  angels  to  the  Convent 
of  mount  Sinai  through  the  air — a  journey  immortalised  by 
Luini.  Some  relics  of  her  were  brought  from  mount 
Sinai  to  Rouen  by  a  Monk  named  Simeon  in  the  eleventh 
century :  where  they  still  attract  pilgrims  to  climb  the  hill 

^  Hav.  Ixxviii.  c.  17.  *  Germ,  de  Nativ.  Dom. 
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above  the  town  on  which  her  shrine  was  placed.  S. 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  south- 
west coast,  was  another  legendary  saint,  and  all  but  martyr, 
in  early  times.  He  was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  his 
own  church,  but  his  remains  were  removed,  lest  they  should 
be  profaned  by  Mahometan  hands,  to  a  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic  called  Bari,  where  they  were  deposited  a.d.  1087, 
May  9,  with  great  solemnity.  Bari,  for  Englishmen,  had 
then,  and  has  still,  a  special  interest,  as  being  the  place, 
where  S.  Anselm  met  the  Greeks  in  council,  a.d.  1098, 
and  was  adjured  by  the  reigning  Pope,  Urban  II,  in  these 
words,  '  Anselm,  our  father,  our  master,  where  are  you  ? 
to  come  to  the  front,  and  refute  them,'  which  his  own 
theologians  could  not — and  he  made  the  speech,  afterwards 
recast  by  him,  and  published  as  a  tract  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  immediately  became  standard, 
and  is  standard  still.  The  position  of  these  four  chapels 
has  light  thrown  upon  it  by  incidental  statements  in  con- 
nexion with  the  services  afterwards  performed  in  each. 
S.  Anne's  stood  next  to  the  Lady-chapel,  east  of  the  north 
entrance  to  the  church.  East  of  S.  Anne's  came  S. 
Catherine's:  then  that  of  S.  Nicholas,  and  last  of  all  that 
of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
supplied  them  with  a  south  wall ;  a  screen  probably 
separated  them  from  each  other ;  on  the  north  they  were 
like  side-chapels,  unenclosed,  and  thus  open  to  the  passage 
by  which  the  University  moved  later  from  the  old  Con- 
gregation House  to  the  north  entrance,  whether  to  pass 
to  the  church  or  to  separate. 

As  the  Lincoln  register  enters  Peter  de  Killum  '  chaplain 
of  S.  Mary's  at  Oxford  on  presentation  of  the  king' — a.d. 
1249  or  33  Henry  III— we  have  just  a  gap  of  forty  years 
to  fill  up  on  which  the  register  is  mute.  And  here  the 
Magdalen  archives  again  come  to  our  aid.  For  in  bundle 
forty-six  of  S.  Mary's  records,  preserved  there,  we  find 
part  of  a  debt  'attorned  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  and  to 
the  presbyter  of  the  said  church,'  Of  this  the  church  was 
to  take  forty  pence,  and  'the  presbyter  Anastastus*  the 
remainder.  This  bundle  is  marked  'thirteenth  century' : 
which  is  just  what  we  want.  We  find  a  copyholder  of  that 
name  settled  on  one  of  the  Oxford  Manors  in  the  Hundred 
rolls  of  that  time.     He  probably  came  from  the  east  in  the 
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train  of  King  Richard  I.  And  this  probably  was  his  son, 
rewarded  with  S.  Mary's  for  the  services  of  his  father. 
*  Presbyter^  he  may  have  been  styled  as  having  been 
ordained  in  the  Greek  church,  or  else  as  bearing  a  Greek 
name,  and  coming  from  the  east.  If  therefore  this  MS. 
has  been  properly  dated,  Anastasius  would  have  succeeded 
Bridport ;  and  as  Bridport  must  have  been  over  twenty 
years  at  S.  Mary's,  why  should  not  Anastasius  have  held 
it  almost  as  long?  For  the  remaining  twenty  years  or 
more,  the  Magdalen  archives  once  more  furnish  one  name: 
for  bundle  thirty-four  contains  an  assignment  to  which  the 
seal  of  Ralph  de  Heyham,  '  Chancellor  of  Oxon,'  is  affixed  : 
and  among  the  witnesses  to  it  is  '  Dom.  Robert,  chaplain 
of  S.  Mary's.'  This  document  moreover  has  a  fixed  year 
assigned  to  it,  a.d.  1242,  or  26  Henry  III ;  thus  recovering 
for  us  the  names  of  two  persons — one  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  other  chaplain  of  S.  Mary's — hitherto  not 
known  to  the  lists  of  either  functionary.  Dom.  Robert  is 
called  ^chaplaifif*  and  perhaps  owed  his  appointment  to  his 
having  been  chaplain  to  the  king:  for  Bridport  is  never 
called,  nor  ever  calls  himself,  anything  but  parson :  till 
King  John,  in  appointing  him  Archdeacon  of  Totness, 
styles  him  ^our  faithful  and  beloved  clerk.'  Between 
Dom.  Robert  and  Killum  there  would  scarcely  be  room  for 
more  than  one :  and  this  one  Bracton,  the  great  justiciar, 
now  held  ^  to  hav«  commenced  his  work  in  that  capacity, 
A.D.  1246  or  30  Henry  III,  incidentally  supplies,  with  an 
addition  that  bears  out  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  title  till  then  given  to  the  incumbents  of  S.  Mary's,  as 
well  as  with  whom  their  appointment  lay.  For  Bracton 
designates  the  successor  of  Hardel  *  Rector'^':  and  the 
successor  of  Hardel  must  have  been  '  Killum ' :  the  first 
incumbent  of  S.  Mary's  whose  appointment  appears  in 
the  diocesan  register,  where  we  are  told  in  the  same  breath 
that  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  king.  Killum  is  the 
first  incumbent  of  S.  Mary's  who  is  styled  'rector,'  and 
Bracton,  the  king's  justiciar,  it  is,  who  gives  him  that 
name.  But  even  this  testimony  failed  to  convince  the 
English  Justinian  that  S.  Mary's  was  in  his  gift  of  right, 

*  Introd.  to  vol.  i,  of  his  Works,  §§  xi-xiii,  ed.  Twiss,  Roll  Series. 
'  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  367.    Hardel  himself  is 'indeed  styled  *  Rector'  in  a  later 
grant  of  land  at  Littlemore  to  S.  Mary's.    Wood,  C.  i.  4to.  p.  62. 
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For  though  Flecham,  who  succeeded  Killum.  is  designated 
'  rector '  among  the  fragments  of  the  hundred  roll  for  the 
town  of  Oxford,  and  described  as  'holder  of  a  tenement  in 
the  demesne  by  right  of  succession,  and  in  the  parish  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,'  the  diocesan  register,  which  dates  his 
appointment,  Jan.  28,  1274  or  2  Edward  I,  gives  him  no 
title ;  and  it  was  not  till  eleven  years  after,  that  the  jurors 
made  their  presentment  before  the  Justiciars  who  held  their 
court  at  Oxford  on  Jan.  11,  that  'the  church  of  S.  Mary, 
Oxon  was  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  was  worth  thirty  marks  a 
year,  and  was  then  held  by  Master  Robert  Flecham .' 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  his  predecessor.  Among 
the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco — the  first  Franciscan  who 
read  lectures  in  Oxford,  and  at  whose  commencement  as 
D.D.  Grossetete  preached — a  letter  has  been  preserved 
addressed  to  his  well-beloved  in  Christ  dom.  Peter  de 
Kyllum,  warmly  congratulating  him  on  being  appointed  to 
S.  Mary's;  and  of  it,  for  its  unique  character  in  the  annals 
of  that  church,  as  much  shall  be  given  as  can  readily  be 
comprehended  by  minds  moulded  as  ours.  He  tells  him  : 
'  The  Apostle  would  never  have  premised  '*  Nobody 
taketh  honour  to  himself,"  had  he  not  subjoined,  "  but  he 
that  is  called,  as  was  Aaron."  For  herein  he  repels  the 
arrogance  of  the  proud,  while  dispelling  the  bashfulness 
of  the  humble.  Herein  he  bars  the  approach  of  the  turgid 
to  the  sanctuary  of  God,  engaging  the  timorous,  in  the 
same  breath,  not  to  decline  ministering  to  souls.  Herein 
he  deters  the  froward  from  preventing  the  election  which 
is  from  above,  while  fortifying  the  diligent  against  resist- 
ing a  divine  call.  For  how  can  it  fail  to  be  considered 
a  call  divinely  inspired,  in  which  neither  ambition  of 
perishable  fame  mingles,  nor  quest  of  high  rank  and 
affluence,  nor  greed  of  voluptuous  gratification  :  but  honour 
of  the  Divine  Name,  office  vested  with  the  power  of  doing 
good,  emulation  in  contributing  to  the  saving  of  souls  :  all 
linked  together  with  indubitable  faith.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count, when,  through  gracious  favour  of  the  sovereign  on 
formed  nomination  by  the  brethren,  the  Pitier  of  souls  has 
called  forth  your  humble  devotedness,  reclining  in  the 
lowest  place,  to  a  high  post  of  ecclesiastical  regime — to 
wit,  the  government  of  the  church  of  His  own  mother  in 
the  town   of  Oxford,  to   which   heaven    prompted  your 
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aspirations,  that  I  admonish  you  with  sincere  love,  with 
exceeding  tenderness  would  urge  you,  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness adjure  you,  that,  putting  away  all  scruples  arising 
from  diffidence  in  your  own  powers,  you  accept  the  com- 
mand in  the  church  militant  thus  entrusted  to  you :  solely 
relying  on  His  support.  Who  says  :  *'  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation  :  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  Surely,  there  can  be  no  cloak  for 
diffidence  .  .  .  where  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  sanctification  of  God,  promises,  in  terms  of 
such  marked  emphasis,  that  He  will  be  with  the  rulers 
of  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time.  I  know  that,  in  matters 
of  such  high  moment,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  you, 
viz.  that  acquiescing  in  salutary  counsels  for  information 
of  the  clergy,  for  edification  of  the  people,  for  sanctifica- 
tion of  all  by  example,  you  hesitate  not  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  a  cure  of  souls,  so  distinguished,  so 
honourable,  and  so  full  of  love.  For  with  what  horror 
would  all  future  ages  regard  it,  should  it  happen  through 
your  indifference,  that  souls  assigned  to  your  charge  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  ?  Is  he  not,  by  what- 
ever flattering  unction  he  might  himself  be  excused  before 
God,  proved  wanting  in  love,  who,  called  according  to  the 
evangelical  rule  prescribed  for  observance,  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  dares  to  refuse  ministering  the  gospel 
to  the  souls  confided  to  him?  Does  not  the  Author  of 
evangelising  say :  "If  you  love  Me,  feed  My  sheep." 
He,  therefore,  who,  when  specially  called  by  God,  refuses 
to  perform  the  duty  symbolised  in  feedings  is  proved  an 
outlaw  from  Divine  Love.  .  .  .  But  why  deal  any  longer  in 
suasives?  From  my  heart  I  believe  that  a  pious  mind 
in  a  pious  cause,  of  so  clear  and  great  cogency  for  the 
good  of  souls,  needs  no  better  suasive  than  the  irrefragable 
words  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christ  his  Master  \* 

A  charming  letter  from  the  good  abbot  to  the  provost 
of  Beverley  follows  ^,  bespeaking  his  good  offices  for  the 
Rector  of  S.  Mary's,  on  appearing  before  the  King — 
Henry  III — to  be  formally  presented. 

Of  Flecham,  the  only  public  act  we  have  to  report, 
is  an  incident  for  which  he  probably  was  not  to  blame, 

*  Monum.  Francisc.  Roll  Series,  by  Brewer,  p.  226,  Ep.  c. 
^  £p.  cxxxL 
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being  only  second  in  command.  14  Nov.  1284,  two  letters 
were  directed  by  Archbishop  Peckham  to  Roger  Rowell, 
Chancellor  to  this  University,  and  Master  Robert  Flecham, 
D.D.,  saying  that  the  late  Archbishop  Robert  (de  Kilwardy) 
had  discovered,  condemned,  and  forced  their  holders  to 
abjure,  divers  errors  that  had  crept  into  more  faculties 
than  one  ;  and  therefore  commanding  each  of  them  to  make 
strict  enquiries  to  shew  what  the  condemned  articles  were, 
and  whether  they  were  being  propagated  again  by  those 
who  had  abjured  them,  and  requiring  them,  in  conclusion, 
to  report  to  him  by  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  next  ensuing, 
or  Dec.  6.  This  day  having  passed  without  any  reply 
from  them,  a  second  letter  was  sent  to  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  reproving  them  sternly  for  disobeying  his  orders, 
and  threatening  both  with  excommunication  should  a  full 
answer  to  his  enquiries  not  reach  him  by  the  Octave  of  the 
Epiphany,  or  Jan.  14,  wherever  he  was.  In  the  absence 
of  any  further  communication,  we  may  safely  conclude  the 
Chancellor  was  not  behindhand  this  time  ^. 

§  5.  The  first  acknowledged  Rector  of  S.  Mary's  was  too 
great  a  favourite  with  his  royal  patron  not  to  have  been 
a  person  of  high  character  as  well  as  high  mark.  It  was 
during  his  incumbency  that  S.  Mary's  was  decked  as  a 
bride  for  union  with  the  University,  just  out  of  its  teens, 
by  the  Sovereign  in  honour  of  his  own  much-loved  Queen, 
which  deserves  to  be  told  at  some  length.  For  this  was 
really  the  commencement  of  academical  Oxford  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  with  separate  corporations  in  formal  con- 
nexion with  it  as  colleges.  Moreover,  Edward  I,  who  was 
its  founder,  was  also  the  founder  of  English  Parliaments, 
presided  over  by  a  constitutional  monarch.  And  all  these 
glorious  foundations  of  his  have  survived,  and  are  still  in 
robust  health  and  uninterrupted  harmony  with  each  other ; 
and  will  as  certainly  survive  to  the  end  of  time,  provided 
that  both  they  and  their  country  continue  true  to  them- 
selves amid  constant  changes  in  each. 

Our  just  founder,  however,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
be  the  first  to  bid  us  investigate  what  amount  of  all  this 
was  really  due  to  him,  and  for  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  his  predecessors. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  108. 
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It  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  found  materials  of  all 
sorts  ready  to  his  hand,  though  as  yet  they  had  taken  no 
definite  form  or  consistency.  The  only  public  buildings 
in  Oxford  at  this  time  were  the  parish  churches  of  S.  Martin, 
S.  Aldate,  S.  Ebbe,  S.  Thomas,  S.  George,  S.  Peter  in  the 
West  or  le  Bailey,  S.  Giles,  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  S.  Michael, 
All  Saints',  S.  Frideswide,  S.  Clement,  S.  Peter  in  the 
East — besides  others  that  have  since  disappeared — with 
this  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  central  in  their  midst 
by  its  position,  though  not  as  yet  proudly  dominating  over 
them  by  its  majestic  tower,  yet  even  at  this  date  with 
miniature  lodging-houses  and  miniature  schools  for  stu- 
dents clustering  round  it,  and  on  one  side  taking  the  form 
of  a  street :  while  the  northern  addition  to  it  made  by 
S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  designed  for  a  chapter-house, 
was  being  appropriated  by  constant  use  for  academical 
purposes  by  their  teachers  and  legislators.  Far  away  from 
them  in  the  west,  permanently  settled  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  town,  were  the  mendicant  orders :  who  pursued 
exactly  the  same  studies,  occasionally  took  part  in  their 
exercises,  and  qualified  for  their  distinctions  :  yet  never 
at  any  time  were  permitted  to  sway  their  proceedings,  or 
to  take  their  degrees  without  passing  in  their  schools. 
But  these  mendicant  orders,  and  other  religious  orders 
who  preceded  or  followed  them,  had  their  own  annalists 
and  chroniclers,  so  that  the  dates  of  their  various  arrivals 
and  settlements  in  Oxford  can  be  verified  in  most  cases  to 
a  year.  The  question  for  us  is,  when  Oxford  first  became 
the  seat  of  that  heterogeneous*  aggregate  of  students  and 
teachers  which  was,  in  process  of  time,  by  workers  un- 
known to  fame,  reduced  into  finely  graduated  system,  and 
ultimately  settled  down  into  the  famous  and  elaborately 
moulded  corporation,  since  called  its  University — workers 
unknown  to  fame,  we  repeat :  for  the  moment  we  descend 
to  particulars,  we  are  confronted  with  myths,  still  per- 
petuated by  those  from  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected — waking  dreams  that  should  have  vanished, 
and  faded  away  from  memory  long  before  noon.  Let  us 
start  from  authentic  history — from  history  that  enables  us 
to  praise  famous  men  of  our  own. 

Edmund  Rich,  though  a  native  of  Abingdon,  only  came 
to  school  at  Oxford  as  a  boy.    As  soon  as  he  was  old 
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enough,  his  mother  sent  him  to  France  for  further 
instruction,  and  it  was  merely  to  attend  her  death-bed 
that  he  returned.  Even  he  died  in  France.  Trivet,  who 
was  not  born  at  the  time  of  his  death,  commits  an 
anachronism  in  stating  that  he  was  made  *  doctor  of 
theology  at  Oxford';  which  Dean  Hook  repeats,  instead 
of  pointing  out,  and  Canon  Perry  copies  from  him '.  It 
was  a  loose  way  of  speaking  which  began  to  be  current  in 
England  after  the  inflated  account  given  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  of  the  enthusiasm  with  vvhich  the  reading  of 
his  work  on  Ireland  was  received  at  Oxford,  in  terms 
applicable  to  Paris  alone  then,  where  he  had  learnt  every- 
thing that  he  knew  himself  ^  Yet  even  there^  *  the  doctors 
of  the  different  faculties,'  who,  we  are  told,  constituted 
a  roomfull  at  Oxford  on  that  occasion,  had  barely  tried 
their  wings.  For  de  Boulay,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Paris 
often  peeps  out  ahead  of  his  facts  is  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  'degrees  in  theology  and  the  other  faculties  did  not 
begin  even  there,  till  long  after  the  foundation  of  its 
University,  and  that  they  were  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  degrees  long  since  instituted  in  the  faculty  of  arts.'  In 
another  passage  he  tells  us,  that  many  considered  it  was 
a  bull  of  Gregory  IX  that  instituted  the  scholastic  degrees 
of  baccalaureate,  licentiate,  and  doctorate.  Yet  even  this 
bull  knows  of  no  other  graduates  in  theology  but  *  masters 
and  scholars.'  But  there  is  a  document  emanating  from 
Oxford  itself  which  seems  to  decide  this  point  for  Oxford. 
'The  masters  and  scholars  of  the  University,'  writing  to 
press  the  canonization  of  Archbishop  Edmund  on  the  Pope, 
say,  'that  having  been  made  Master  of  Arts,  he  continued 
regent  in  that  faculty  six  years  without  going  into  orders  : 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  commenced  studying  theology 
with  such  ardour,  that  within  a  few  years  he  occupied  the 
magistral  chair  ^ — in  other  words  became  regent  or  rector 
in  theology^  like  Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  they  give  that  title 
farther  on :   adding  that  he  was  '  one  of  those  who  had 

*  Life  of  Grossetete,  p.  30. 

*  Preface  to  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii;  and  vol.  v.  p.  li  of  his  Works,  in  the  Roll 
Series.  He  tells  us  this  reading  occupied  him  three  days — on  day  i,  to 
the  poor  of  the  town  ;  on  day  2,  to  the  doctors  of  the  different  faculties ; 
on  day  3,  to  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  with  the  knights,  townsmen,  and 
many  burgesses.  The  work  he  thus  puffs  off  needed  no  praise  from  him 
to  become  popular  and  widely  known. 
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been  intimate  with  their  Archbishop  and  could  depose  to 
his  merits  \'  This  letter,  we  are  told,  reached  Innocent 
IV,  in  company  with  other  testimonials  of  the  same  kind, 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1245  :  so  that  it  is  invaluable 
for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  Oxford  of  that  date.  For, 
first,  it  negatives  the  statement  of  a  writer  not  100  years 
later,  who  tells  us,  and  has  obtained  credit  for  what  he 
tells  us,  that  the  D.D.  degree  was  given  at  Oxford  then. 
Secondly,  running  as  it  does  in  the  names  of  the  *  Masters 
and  Scholars '  only,  though  so  formal  in  character,  it  must 
be  held  to  prove  that,  even  if  there  was  a  chancellor  at  that 
time,  which  has  yet  to  be  proved,  his  concurrence  was  not 
yet  deemed  essential  by  the  University  to  its  corporate 
acts. 

True,  there  is  a  chirograph  printed  by  Twyne,  wherein 
the  Chancellor  and  all  the  Masters  of  the  University  bind 
themselves  in  a  sum  of  £200  to  abstain  from  molesting  or 
in  any  way  troubling  the  convent  of  S.  Frideswide  :  and  it 
is  dated  Oxford,  25  July,  1201,  or  3  John,  in  the  house  of 
our  Congregation  ^ 

Twyne  says  he  found  this  in  the  archives  of  the  Uni- 
versity, sealed  with  its  seal :  though  not  the  seal  of  his 
day.  And  sure  enough,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
present  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  the  document  which  he 
saw  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Bodleian  in  June  last, 
when  it  was  pronounced  unhesitatingly  by  Mr.  Macray  to 
have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century : 
and  no  doubt  then  copied  from  the  Ch.  Ch.  edition  of  the 
S.  Frideswide  Cartulary',  which,  according  to  the  learned 
editor  of  the  muniments^  abounds  in  forgeries  *.  The  fact 
is,  it  should  have  been  dated  fifty  years  later  at  least  to 
pass  for  genuine. 

Cardinal  Otto  ^,  the  papal  legate,  who  visited  Oxford  in 
22  Hen.  Ill,  or  a.d.  1238,  and  was  insulted  there,  supplies 
us  apparently  with  the  first  extant  letter  addressed  to  a 
'discreet  man,'  whom  he  styles  'chancellor  of  Oxford,' 
good-naturedly  requesting  him  to  inform  all  concerned  in 
that  outrage  to  present  themselves  to  him  at  Reading, 
assured  beforehand  of  no  greater  punishment  than  a  salu- 

*  Martene  and  Durand,  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd.  iii.  1839-41. 
^  Apol.  ii.  §  303.  *  Fol.  23. 

*  Introd.  p.  xxxiv,  note.  *  Ih,  p.  7. 
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tary  penance.     For  the  recognition  of  his  full  oflficial  title, 
we  must  go  to  the  patent  of  28  Hen.  Ill,  or  a.d.  1243, 
which  calls  him  '  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.* 
In  earlier  patents  of  the  same  reign  he  is  only  called 
*  chancellor ' :  in  this  he  is  not  merely  given  his  full  title, 
but  is  empowered  to  hear  all  pleas  relating  to  pleas  be- 
tween clerk^.     Ralph  de  Heyham,  who  put  his  seal  to  the 
Magdalen  document  attested  by  dom.  Robert  of  S.  Mary's 
in    1242,  was  probably  the  Chancellor  indicated  in  this 
patent.     Whether  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  or  the 
University  that  appointed  him,  we  seem  to  be  without  the 
means  of  ascertaining.     Those  designated  chancellors  of 
Oxford  simply,  we  think  must  have  been  nominees  of  the 
Bishop.     The  Catholic-minded  Grossetete  was  no  doubt 
instrumental  in  procuring  independence  for  the  University, 
even  where  the  rights  of  his  own  see  stood  in  its  way. 
He  foresaw  its  future  growth,  and  greatness,  and  power 
of  endurance  as  a  national  institution,  and  the  innumerable 
benefits  that  would  outpour  from  it  to  the  country  that  he 
loved  so  well.     Three  years  earlier  he  had  decreed  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  the  chest  of  S.  Frideswide, 
because  deposited  in  that  convent  for  safety,  wherein  all 
moneys  coming  to  the  University  from  fines  or  benefactions 
should  in  future  be  kept  under  lock  and  key :  ordaining 
further  that  three  guardians  should  be  appointed  to  it, 
two  of  them  to  be  elected  by  the  University,  and  the  third 
to  require  the  assent  of  the  Chancellor  to  his  election.     It 
was  with  Grossetete,  therefore,  that  the  creation  of  an 
University  fund  originated.     It  is  he,  too,  whom  Roger 
Bacon  pourtravs,  with  such  gushing  enthusiasm,  as  the 
'  Magnus  Apouo '  both  of  Oxford  and  of  himself  at  that 
date.    '  Dom.  Robert,'  he  says  ^,  '  alone,  by  dint  of  his  long 
life,  and  of  the  wonderful  methods  employed  by  him,  ob- 
tained such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sciences,  as  far 
exceeded  all  others  :   and  though  he  knew  neither  Greek 
nor  Hebrew  well  enough  to  make  translations  from  them 
himself,  he  had  numerous  assistants  ...  If  he  seemed  to 
neglect  the  work  of  Aristotle,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
miserable  translations  of  Aristotle  that  were  current,  per- 
verting his  meaning  ...  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 

^  Compend.  Stud.  c.  8,  ed.  Brewer,  Roll  Series,  15. 
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amount  of  harm  which  has  been  done  thereby  to  the  Latins, 
whose  philosophers  have  been  the  victims  of  these  mis- 
leading translations  .  .  .  Again,  there  are  many  books  of 
the  sacred  text  which  are  still  untranslated  . . .  the  church 
sleeps  :  it  does  nothing :  it  has  done  nothing  for  seventy 
years  in  this  matter  .  .  .  Dom.  Robert,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  the  only  person  by  whom  any  pieces  of  the 
best  early  commentators  have  been  translated/ 

§  6.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge, 
both  of  the  condition  of  learning  at  Oxford  and  of  the  men 
of  his  day,  by  whom  it  was  advanced  or  ill  served.  Nobody 
did  anj^hing  for  it  abroad  or  at  home  to  be  compared  with 
Grossetete,  whose  loss  was  a  public  calamity.  It  was  he 
who  had  done  most  as  an  organiser  for  Oxford  :  it  was  he 
who  had  worked  most  indefatigably  for  the  improvement 
of  the  studies  that  were  pursued  there.  By  all  means  let 
our  obligations  to  such  illustrious  and  historic  founders  of 
our  academic  and  collegiate  life  be  fully  confessed.  Canon 
Perry  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  reviving  attention  to 
more  than  one  great  name,  to  whom  both  Oxford  and 
S.  Mary's  owe  so  much  of  their  famous  history.  Let  us 
hope  we  may  know  more  some  day  of  Bishop  Grossetete 
from  him.  Edward  I  knew  well  enough  what  he  had  lost 
in  Grossetete.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  demand  his 
canonisation.  It  had  been  refused  already.  For  the 
Bishop  was  not  more  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
than  the  court  of  Rome  to  him.  But  the  King  and  he  were 
congenial  spirits,  of  the  noblest  mould.  They  would  have 
worked  heartily  together,  had  the  Bishop  been  spared 
twenty  years  longer  in  life  to  his  native  land.  As  it  was 
he  cut  out  excellent  work  for  its  greatest  King,  which  was 
eagerly  taken  up  and  splendidly  carried  through  by  him. 

For  certainly  till  Edward  I  came  to  the  throne,  no  King 
seems  to  have  preoccupied  himself  gravely  with  Oxford, 
except  as  a  residence,  or  as  a  means  of  enriching  himself. 
Each  King  took  the  University  just  as  he  found  it,  and  let 
it  develop  in  its  own  way,  but  without  taking  any  thought 
how  it  might  be  improved,  or  spending  any  money  in  its 
behalf.  Not  a  scrap  of  any  charter  in  its  favor,  earlier 
than  Henry  III  is  to  be  found  in  its  archives.  That  the 
last  of  the  Norman  Kings,  Henry  I,  could  not  have  been 
surnamed  Beauclerc  from  having  brought  PuUen  to  Ox- 
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ford,  and  gathered  scholars  round  him,  and  paid  him  for 
teaching  them  is  tolerably  clear,  or  it  would  have  been 
placed  long  since  to  his  credit.  His  tastes  appear  to  have 
lain  in  another  direction  altogether.  If  he  benefited  PuUen 
in  any  way,  it  may  have  been  in  sending  him  elsewhere, 
where  such  studies  as  his  would  be  better  appreciated  :  in 
recommending  him  for  promotion  to  that  Pope  through 
S.  Bernard,  whom  through  S.  Bernard  he  was  induced  to 
accept  as  Pope :  and  to  whom  PuUen  was  afterwards  in- 
debted. 

But  the  zoological  gardens  and  park  established  and 
kept  up  by  him  at  so  much  cost  and  labour  at  Woodstock  : 
'  in  quo  delicias  talium  rerum  confavebat,'  as  Malmsbury 
says  ,  would  rather  imply  that  he  loved  to  study  wild 
animals  better,  than  to  talk  philosophy  with  learned  clerks  : 
unless  indeed  he  found  a  veritable  Frank  Buckland  among 
them,  '  born  out  of  time*  Similarly  the  palace,  which  Henry 
built  in  Oxford  called  'Beaumont,'  may  have  been  de- 
signed by  him  for  a  state-paper  office,  or  for  a  place  to 
pic-nic  at,  when  business  took  him  to  Oxford.  Stephen 
may  not  have  feared  to  inhabit  it  on  the  strength  of  the 
oath  which  he  took  there  to  govern  constitutionally.  The 
son  of  the  Empress  may  have  valued  it,  as  bringing  him 
within  reach,  not  of  Alma  Mater,  but  of  fair  Rosamond. 
His  son  Richard  cannot  but  haVe  felt  tenderly  towards  it, 
as  having  been  his  birthplace.  But  during  the  reign  of 
John,  three  clerks  hung  ruthlessly  for  a  murder  by  his 
command,  in  which  they  had  taken  no  part,  caused  all  the 
clerical  body,  masters  and  scholar s,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
it  is  said,  to  quit  Oxford  for  a  time  :  and  bestow  themselves 
at  Cambridge,  Reading,  and  Maidenhead  ^. 

§  7.  Henry  III  was,  as  we  shall  see,  commemorated  by  the 
University  down  to  the  Reformation,  as  its  earliest  crowned 
benefactor.  And  letters  patent,  for  securing  or  confirming 
its  liberties  or  privileges,  flowed  in  from  him  as  often  as  he 
stood  in  need  of  the  sums  that  he  received  for  them.  The 
earliest  of  them  has  been  already  named  *.     Papal  legates 

*  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  v.  §  409.  ^  Math.  Par.  a.d.  laop. 

^  Some  of  them  dating  from  a.d.  1255  are  given  in  Munim.  Acad.  p. 
775  and  seq.  A  list  of  documents  in  the  Tower  of  London  relating  to 
the  University  is  given  at  the  end  of  vol,  iii  of  Statutes  of  the  Colleges 
by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  1853.     Faustina,  c.  vii  of  the  Cotton 
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intervened  now  and  then  in  cases  that  were  pending,  when 
Oxford  lay  in  their  way.  Papal  bulls  even  ministered  to 
its  rising  importance  \  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  regarding 
everything  in  Oxford  as  part  of  their  see,  contended  for 
jurisdiction  over  its  masters  and  scholars  at  one  time,  and 
upheld  their  interests  by  special  ordinances  at  another. 
The  institution  of  the  chest  at  S.  Frideswide's  called 
proctors  into  being,  besides  developing  the  power  of  the 
Chancellor.  His  ordinances  date  from  the  last  years  of 
Grossetete^,  who  doubtless  encouraged  their  issue.  Fore- 
most among  them  were  those  whidli  concerned  schools  or 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  containing  provisions 
for  their  good  government,  prohibiting  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  town,  enforcing  preservation  of  peace  both 
between  them  and  the  townsmen,  and  amongst  themselves. 
For  carrying  out  these  rules,  the  Chancellor  was  em- 
powered to  set  up  a  court  of  his  own,  which  became  per- 
manent. Save  only  the  chest  deposited  at  S.  Frideswide's, 
all  University  matters  were  discussed  and  decreed  at  S* 
Mary's;  and  all  that  concerned  legislation,  in  the  old 
Congregation-house  parallel  with  the  chancel.  Thus,  a.  d. 
1250,  the  University  met,  'in  ecclesi^  beatae  Mariae,  in 
plena  congregatione,'  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  between 
the  Northern  and  Irish  scholars,  then  at  open  war.  And 
at  the  same,  or  in  a  subsequent  Congregation,  the  Uni- 
versity decreed  :  i.  That  in  cases  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chan- 
cellor; 2.  that  the  names  of  all  expelled  the  town  for  murder 
and  other  crimes  should  be  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  for 
that  purpose  by  the  proctors,  and  that  all  amercements 
inflicted  in  such  cases  should  forthwith  be  levied  by  the 
Regents,  and  applied  to  the  .profit  of  the  common  chest  at 
S.  Frideswide's ;  3.  which,  as  it  is  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  shall  be  given  in  its  own  words,  '  The  University 
of  Oxford  decrees,  and  if  it  has  been  decreed  already,  re- 
iterates and  confirms  its  decree,  that  no  persons  in  the  said 
University  should  be  admitted  as  incipients  in  theology, 

MS.,  is  said  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  the  University  charters, 
either  of  general  or  individual  privilege  from  15  Hen.  Ill  (1231)  to  33 
Eliz.  (1591),  which  are  very  numerous. 

^  Munim.  Acad.  p.  26-7  exhibits  two  such  of  Innocent  IV. 

*  lb.  p.  13  and  seq. 
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who  had  not  at  some  University  been  regents  in  arts,  or 
readers  in  some  book  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  of  the 
Sentences,  or  of  the  Histories,  and  preached  in  public 
before  the  University ' ;  power  being  reserved  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  to  the  University  of  Masters,  of  dispensing  with 
such  as  might  have  failed  to  fulfil  these  requirements. 

Other  matters  were  taken  in  hand  with  equal  freedom 
and  with  equal  intelligence.  By  whom  all  these  regulations 
were  matured,  and  by  whom  decreed,  we  are  not  told ;  nor 
had  we  been  given  their  names,  should  we  have  recognised 
them  as  historic.  To  a  document  already  quoted  in  the 
Magdalen  archives,  we  find  the  seal  of  Ralph  de  Heyham, 
A.D.  1242,  'Chancellor  of  Oxon,'  affixed;  and  forty-six 
years  later  we  find  Master  John  de  Heyham  acting  as 
Vice-Chancellor  in  a  celebrated  dispute  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  bailiff  of  the  suburb  outside  the  north  gate, 
when  the  rights  of  the  University  were  sustained  by  the 
Crown.  But  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor are  known  to  fame.  Still  it  was  by  such  independent 
vigorous  action  of  its  own  members  in  their  several  callings 
that  the  University  was  organised  and  prepared  in  non- 
collegiate  times  as  a  seat  of  learning  for  the  master  mind, 
from  whose  strong  will  and  far-reaching  wisdom  it  was  to 
receive  final  and  official  shape. 

And  that  he  found  it  in  possession  at  S.  Mary's  its  own 
decrees  prove,  though  by  whose  permission,  it  would  be 
perhaps  hard  to  show.  Like  the  birds  in  the  church-tower, 
the  masters  and  scholars  found  an  unoccupied  nest  at  its 
base,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  counter-claim,  they  re- 
solved on  appropriating.  Its  own  decrees,  too,  speak  of 
sermons,  that  all  incipients  in  theology  were  required  to 
have  preached  in  public  before  the  University;  and  for 
these  the  use  of  the  nave,  and  nothing  short  of  it  could 
have  sufficed.  Again,  for  its  religious  services,  the  chapels 
of  S.  Anne,  S.  Catherine,  S.  Nicholas,  and  S.  Thomas, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  used  later  for  that  purpose, 
were  there  now.  Further,  when  Congregation  was  about 
to  meet,  the  great  bell  of  S.  Mary's  must  have  tolled  in 
advance  then  as  now.  Lastly,  since  there  were  no  other 
means  of  calling  the  scholars  together,  or  of  dismissing 
them  when  the  hour  for  meals  or  for  closing  came,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  one  bell  of  S.  Mary's  must  have  sufficed 
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for  all  purposes  which  college-chapel  bells  in  its  stead 
serve  to  this  day — for  chapel,  exercises  in  hall,  lunch, 
dinner,  and  supper — and  for  this,  in  addition,  which  more 
civilized  days  have  long  ceased  to  require,  to  summon  them 
hurriedly  to  arms,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  resist 
aggression. 

§  8.  Edward,  following  a  precedent,  either  first  set  by  his 
father,  or  recorded  of  no  King  previously  to  him,  presented 
Flecham  to  S.  Mary's  on  Dec.  28,  a.d.  1274,  as  we  have 
seen. 

This  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  then 
staying  at  Woodstock.  Within  a  month  of  that  time,  taking 
advantage,  perhaps,  of  his  proximity — perhaps  apropos  to 
this  presentation  to  S.  Mary's  of  a  person  known  to  be  in 
high  favour  with  the  King — the  Chancellor  and  masters  of 
the  University  came  forward  with  a  petition  for  leave  to 
found  a  chapelry  for  themselves  in  that  church ;  a  petition 
which  was  cordially  received  and  immediately  granted,  in 
terms  well  worthy  to  be  stereotyped  as  they  stand,  being 
also  the  first  grant  of  the  kind  on  record  to  the  University 
from  its  Sovereign. 

It  is  headed  '  Pro  Cancellario  et  Universitate  Oxonii, 
capellaniam  in  ecclesia  beatae  Virginis  fundaturis,'  and  runs 
thus — 

'  The  King  to  the  reverend  fathers  in  Christ,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  bearing  office  throughout  the  realm 
of  England  and  land  of  Ireland,  greeting : 

Forasmuch  as  our  faithful  and  beloved  subjects,  the 
Chancellor  and  University  of  our  town  of  Oxford — where 
their  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  have  been  established, 
where  the  theological  faculty  bursts  forth  as  a  fountain 
from  the  soil,  where  the  nude  souls  of  men  coming  from 
afar  have  the  robes  of  philosophy  thrown  over  them — have 
resolved,  after  pious  and  mature  deliberation,  recently  to 
found,  in  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  same 
town,  a  certain  chapelry  for  offering  on  behalf  of  our 
own  bodily  well-being  and  that  of  our  consort  and  children : 
and  on  behalf  of  the  souls  of  the  King  our  father  of  happy 
memory,  and  our  other  ancestors,  and  of  all  other  bene- 
factors to  the  said  University,  sacrifices  to  the  Divine 
Majesty ;  and  also  for  the  permanent  carrying  out  of  such 
design  have  thought  good  to  appoint  a  perpetual  chaplain 
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in  the  same,  for  whose  necessary  maintenance  they  have 
set  apart  funds  of  their  own — we  therefore,  desiring  from 
our  heart  to  see  their  pious  and  honest  intention  seconded 
by  contributions  of  the  faithful,  that  piety  may  be  increased* 
thereby,  request  and  require  you  all  earnestly,  that  having 
regard  to  our  wishes,  and  to  the  recompense  which  is  from 
above,  that  to  all  who  shall,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  frequent  those  solemn  celebrations  at  the  said 
chapelry,  you  should  accord  such  indulgences,  as  are  re- 
quired officially  from  you,  by  the  power  you  have  received 
from  God  ;  that  so  there  may  accrue  to  you  both  a  reward 
from  God,  and  a  title  to  commendation  from  ourselves, 
and  all  the  thanks  you  will  deserve  from  other  quarters. 

Witness  the  King  at  Woodstock,  on  the  morrow  of  S. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  (Jan.  30),  in  the  third  year  of  our 
reign  '.' 

This  is  the  earliest  authoritative  record  extant  of  the 
recognition  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  national 
institution :  the  Crown  making  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
nation — couched  in  the  language  of  the  times  of  course — 
through  the  heads  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
for  benefactions  to  it  as  such  :  and  with  direct  bearing  on 
the  foundation  of  colleges,  which,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
shew,  commenced  this  same  year :  and  on  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's  to  which  we  shall  be 
brought  further  on.  That  Edward  contemplated  the  doing 
all  these  things  in  succession,  as  parts  of  a  general  scheme 
conceived  in  his  mind,  but  dependent  on  circumstances  for 
its  execution,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding :  that  it  all 
originated  with  him  we  may  well  doubt,  from  the  follow- 
ing short,  but  model  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  that 
Englishman  of  Englishmen,  Walter  de  Merton,  his  be- 
loved Chancellor,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

*  For  the  diligence  which  you  have  exhibited  in  our  own 
affairs,  and  in  the  affairs  of  our  realm,  we  return  you 
special  thanks  :  requesting  you  to  continue  to  discharge 
to  satisfaction  what  you  commenced  so  laudably :  causing 
justice  to  be  administered  to  every  man  in  every  thing 
appertaining  to  your  office,  and  stimulating  others  equally 
to  do  the  same :    not  sparing  the  condition  of  any,   but 

*  Rymer's  Foed.  ii.  43. 
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using  the  rigor  of  the  law  to  restrain  those,  whom  equity 
with  all  its  persuasiveness  cannot  deter  from  wrong  doing. 
Whatever  may  be  your  decisions  according  to  law  in  these 
matters,  they  will  receive,  God  permitting,  confirmation 
and  effect  at  our  hands  \' 

At  that  time  this  great  and  good  man  was  devoting  his 
mind  to  the  development  of  an  establishment  for  educating 
poor  scholars  at  his  own  manor  of  Maldon  in  Surrey. 
What  induced  him  to  transfer  them  to  Oxford  has  been 
variously  surmised  :  but  the  clue  to  it,  when  once  pointed 
out,  the  founder  himself  can  hardly  be  denied  to  have 
supplied  in  making  known  to  posterity,  that  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  statutes  ^  promulgated  for  their  permanent 
establishment  and  good  government  in  the  month  of 
August,  A.D.  1274,  'th^  seal  of  the  most  serene  prince,  and 
illustrious  king  of  England,  lord  Edward  had  been,  in 
testimony  of  his  consent  and  approval,  affixed  in  company 
with  his  own.' 

§  9.  This  is  certainly  the  earliest  by  some  years,  and  per- 
haps the  only  personal  approbation  and  confirmation  given 
by  the  Sovereign  to  the  foundation  and  statutes  of  any 
college,  whether  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  further, 
it  is  -neither  the  last,  nor  the  least,  of  many  proofs  of  the 
deep  attachment,  confidence,  and  reverence  with  which 
the  now  aged  Chancellor  was  regarded  by  his  royal  master. 
Instead  of  being  the  last  favor  shewn  him,  it  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Rochester.  And  the  general  affection  entertained  for  him 
by  the  royalties  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  '  each 
member  of  the^  family  from  a  kind  of  friendly  regard  to 
him  and  his  college,'  bestowed  an  advowson  on  it  at  its 
foundation  in  Oxford  of  considerable  value  ®.  Its  charac- 
teristic was,  that  it  was  designed  :  '  ad  perpetuam  susten- 
tationem  scholarium  in  scholis  degentium  .  .  .  Oxoniae,  ubi 
Universitas  viget  studentium ...  in  eadem  domo,  Altissimo 
concedente,  in  perpetuum  moraturis*.'  Hitherto  students 
had  only  been  lodged  in  houses  and  halls  of  precarious 
tenure,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.     From  henceforth  the 

*  R3rmer,  ib.  p.  13. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  a.d.  1853, 
vol.  i.  37. 

^  Kilner,  p.  74.  *  Ib.  p.  76. 
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new  foundation,  or  '  college  *  as  it  soon  began  to  be  called, 
became  to  the  members  of  it  a  settled  homey  with  permanent 
endowments  providing  for  their  maintenance,  with  statutes 
providing  for  their  moral  and  religious  training  and  disci- 
pline, for  their  advancement  in  learning  under  proper  in- 
struction, and  containing  laws  for  their  good  government 
under  a  superior,  elected  in  most  cases  from  and  by  them- 
selves; whom,  with  his  subordinates,  they  were  bound 
afterwards  to  obey. 

Thus  the  self-same  year  saw  Edward  address  an  encyclic 
to  the  nation,  inviting  benefactions  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  a  national  institution,  and  saw  him  put  his  seal 
to  the  statutes  for  the  permanent  establishment  and  good 
government  of  Merton  College,  within  whose  precincts  it 
was  located.  Barely  six  months  intervened  between  the 
doings  of  both,  and  the  seed  sown  in  both  cases  at  once 
took  vigorous  root. 

According  to  the  statutes  ordained  for  Merton,  the  col- 
lege was  to  consist  of  twenty  scholars,  and  three  or  four 
priests  to  minister  at  the  altar,  till  it  could  afford  to  main- 
tain a  larger  number  in  each  case.  It  is  nowhere  said  at 
what  age  scholars  were  to  be  received,  nor  from  what  class 
they  were  to  be  taken,  nor  whether  they  were  to  be  natives 
or  not.  Founder's  kin  was  to  be  preferred ;  then  natives 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  then  any  diocese  where  the 
college  possessed  lands.  All  scholars  were  bound  to  be 
students ;  all  had  to  pass  a  year  of  probation,  but  this 
year  having  been  passed  unexceptionably,  their  admission 
followed  without  further  question.  Then,  as  long  as  their 
subsequent  conduct  was  of  a  piece,  and  they  pursued  their 
studies  with  diligence,  and  their  health  was  good,  they 
were  welcome  to  remain  inmates  of  their  college  for  life, 
though  they  were  not  under  the  least  obligation  to  do  so. 
They  were  free  to  go  when  they  would  and  where  they 
would,  at  any  time,  and  unless  they  had  taken  holy  orders 
previously  to  discharge  some  function  which  they  might 
have  declined,  they  might  enter  any  profession  they  pleased 
on  leaving.  Their  promotion  into  the  outside  world  is 
contemplated  as  a  thing  that  might  happen,  and  with 
special  reference  to  it  provision  is  made  for  maintaining 
and  educating  at  the  cost  of  the  house,  thirteen  poor 
boys,  fatherless  or  motherless  children  of  its  retainers,  of 
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whom  its  superior  was  put  in  charge,  and  from  whose 
number,  should  any  be  found  of  sufficient  promise,  vacancies 
amongst  the  scholars,  when  they  occurred,  might  be  filled 
up. 

The  free,  generous,  and  comprehensive  spirit  that  per- 
vades these  statutes  is  just  as  marked  as  their  deeply 
religious  tone:  nor  can  anything  be  clearer,  than  that 
by  both  their  illustrious  framers  good  manners  were  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  as  essential  as  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments to  the  formation  of  a  true  man.  Nor,  again,  was 
this  peculiar  to  Oxford  by  any  means.  The  homage  paid 
to  the  statutes  of  Merton  by  the  founders  of  institutions 
of  the  same  mould  in  the  sister  University,  and  to  the 
benefits  already  flowing  from  them  at  Oxford,  is  much 
too  honorable  to  both  Universities  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

§  ID.  Peterhouse  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  collegiate 
foundations  at  Cambridge.  It  was  founded  as  such  a.d. 
1284  by  Hugh  of  Belsham,  Bishop  of  Ely :  but  the  earliest 
edition  of  its  statutes  now  extant  was  the  work  of  a  suc- 
cessor of  his  in  that  see,  called  Simon  Montacute,  who  was 
consecrated  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  date 
assigned  to  them  is  a.d.  1338.  Of  these  Mr.  MuUinger 
writes  :  'that  they  have  no  claim  to  originality,  the  phrase, 
ad  tnstar  aulae  de  Merton,  meeting  us  at  almost  every 
page^.'  With  all  deference  to  this  learned  author,  it  would 
rather  appear  that  the  phrase  quoted  by  him  exactly  marks 
the  distinction  between  those  statutes  which  emanated 
from  bishop  Hugh ;  who,  to  proclaim  his  high  respect  for 
the  illustrious  Chancellor,  lately  deceased,  reproduced  in 
each  case  some  statute  framed  by  him :  and  called  attention 
to  it,  as  not  ashamed  to  confess  his  indebtedness  to  such 
a  source ;  and  those  statutes  which  had  a  later  origin. 
Bishop  Simon,  in  his  account  of  their  compilation,  says 
of  them  all  frankly,  that,  as  far  as  convenience  would  permit^ 
it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  ordained — secundum 
quod  Magister  et  Scholares  de  Mertona  Oxon.  discretius 
ordi'nantur^. 

Now  here  is  one,  just  at  starting — the  4th  relating  to 

^  Cambridge ;  from  the  earliest  times  to  a.d.  1533,  p.  220. 
'  Documents,   etc.   relating    to    Cambridge,    vol.    ii.  8 ;    Longman, 
1852,  8vo. 
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the  admission  to  scholarships  on  a  vacancy — which  makes 
no  reference  to  Merton  College:  nor»indeed  could  it  have 
made,  for  it  would  have  been  in  advance  of  Oxford  itself 
in  the  days  of  Bishop  Hugh.  The  person  eligible  for  a 
scholarship,  must,  it  is  said,  not  only  bear  an  excellent 
character,  but  be  indigent  in  point  of  circumstances,  and 
a  bachelor  in  dialectics. 

Here  is  another,  earlier  plainly  than  this,  though  placed 
27th,  yet  also  later  than  Bishop  Hugh.  For  the  tribute 
paid  in  it  is  not  to  Merton  College,  but  to  the  University, 
which  the  foundation  of  Merton  College  had  caused  to 
burst  forth  into  new  life.  It  is  honorable  to  both  Uni- 
versities in  the  purest  sense,  that  the  highest  compliment 
yet  paid  to  the  one,  should  have  been  paid  to  it  by  the 
other. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  founders  of  Peterhouse  were 
pleased  to  enact  in  a  spirit  that  Oxford  will  always  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind :  *  That  in  order  to  promote  zeal 
for  advanced  learning  among  the  scholars  of  their  house, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  its  master  and  his  assistants  to 
send  one  or  two  of  its  scholars,  desirous  of  having  per- 
mission given  them  for  that  purpose,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  a  limited  time,  to  perfect  their  studies  in 
those  faculties,  to  hear  lectures  upon  which  they  were 
sent  thither :  and  to  make  due  provision  for  their  support 
while  there :  so  that  on  their  return  they  may  be  able 
to  communicate  the  superior  acquirements  thus  gained 
by  them  to  the  rest  at  once :  or  else  be  permitted  to  visit 
other  Universities  of  repute  for  the  same  purpose,  before 
finally  settling  down  again.' 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  statutes  of  Merton  that 
larger  and  more  distinct  rules  should  have  been  framed 
later  at  Cambridge  respecting  scholarships  to  be  declared 
vacant  on  the  promotion  of  their  holders  to  more  lucrative 
posts.  At  Pembroke  too,  for  the  election  to  scholar- 
ships: provided  they  be  good  characters,  unmarried, 
and  never  expelled  from  any  college :  '  nullum  excipiendoy 
dummodo  fuerit  admissus  in  gradum  B.A.  cujuscumque 
nationis  aut  regni  extiterit^^  .  .  .  and  at  Clare  Hall,  for 
assuring  proper    instruction   and    due    maintenance    for 

^  21  Ed.  Ill  (1347),  ib.  c.  3. 
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poor  boys :    '  quos  assumi  volumus  de  pauperiorihus^  qui 
poterunt  invenirP/ 

§  II.  For  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Merton  that 
pervades  them  all.  And  more  than  this,  his  spirit,  wafted 
across  the  channel,  will  be  found  enshrined  in  the  beau- 
tiful statutes  drawn  up  a.d.  1304  by  Queen  loanna,  wife 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  for  her  College  of  Navarre : 
the  earliest  statutes  extant  of  any  collegiate  foundations 
abroad :  all  of  which,  however,  continental  revolutions  have 
long  since  laid  low,  and  in  most  cases  swept  clean  away, 
while  their  venerable  prototype  not  only  survives  to  behold 
his  ancient  abode  crowned  with  new  lustre,  but  to  be 
blessed  with  new  offspring  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  :  and  among  the  English-speaking  race  through- 
out the  world. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  manes  of  an  extinct  species  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  cull  from  its  own  best  extant 
records  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  large-heartedness 
that  characterised  its  foundations  equally  with  our  own : 
proving  incontestably  that  this  virtue  must  not  for  one 
moment  be  trumpeted  forth  as  a  new  creation  of  these 
latter  days. 

First,  let  us  hear  what  this  excellent  Queen  says  on  the 
subject  of  what  we  should  call  clerical  fellowships^  in  making 
provision  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  service  by  the 
inmates  of  Navarre  College. 

'  Et  ait  deux  prestres  en  ladite  maison,  qui  y  seront 
tenuz  a  chanter  a  tousiours  mez.  Et  prendront  chacun  par 
sepmaine  bourse  de  theologien.  Et  y  auront  deux  clercs, 
qui  prendront  bourse  de  grammairian,  et  auront  leur  hostel 
par  eux.  Et  chant^ront,  ou  feront  chanter,  illeucques  a 
I'heure  de  prime  pour  Tame  de  nous  et  de  nos  amys.  Et 
se  aucun  des  theologiens  par  devotion  voulait  estre  prestre^ 
ou  faire  soy  ordener  au  tiltre  de  sa  bourse,  nous  voulons 
qu'il  demeure  en  I'hostel  tant  comme  il  plaira,  jusques  a 
tant  qu'il  soit  autrement  beneficiez — Et  se  aucuns  aussi  des 
auttres  escholiers  fust  grammarien  ou  artien  se  vouloit 
faire  ordener  a  prestre,  pour  servir  a  la  chapelle  dudit 
hostel,  nous  voulons  que  dez  ce  qu'il  sera  orden^  a  prestre, 
il  ait  toujours  pour  son  vivre  bourse  de  theologien,  et 

^  33  Ed.  Ill  (1359),  ib.  c.  15. 
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tienne  le  lieu  d*un  des  theologiens — Mais  que  le  nombre 
fCen  soit  plus  grans^  et  voulons  que  nuls  des  grammariens 
ou  artiens  se  puissent  faire  ordener^  quejusques  au  nombre  de 
trois :  et  soient  tenuz  pour  ce  servir  a  la  chapelle  comma  li 
autres  prestres .  .  .  }/ 

Even  theologians  are  left  free  by  this  ordinance  to  enter 
holy  orders  or  not  as  they  will :  while  the  number  of  those 
who  may  enter  them  from  the  faculties  of  grammar  and 
arts  is  limited  to  three,  lest  the  number  of  priests  should  be 
too  great  for  the  well-being  of  the  college. 

The  celebrated  Sorbonne  started  into  life,  much  about 
the  same  time  with  Merton  :  but  it  was  the  work  of  a  poor 
priest,  Robert,  of  a  village  called  Sorbon,  after  whom  it 
was  called :  and  was  founded  in  a  back  street,  called  Cut- 
throat Street,  in  Paris  by  him  for  the  support  of  a  con- 
gregation of  poor  masters,  students  all  of  them  in  theology. 
Thus  it  went  upon  wholly  different  lines  from  Merton 
so  far :  and  established  a  precedent  of  founding  colleges 
for  faculties,  which,  as  Mr.  Maiden  justly  remarks ',  was 
never  imitated  in  our  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  intended  for  a  class  of  persons 
having  no  means  of  their  own  :  and  further,  these  persons 
might  be  selected  indiscriminately  from  any  part  of  the 
realm '. 

The  College  of  Harcourt  was  also  founded  in  Paris  about 
the  same  time  with  Merton  at  Oxford  :  though  its  statutes 
only  date  from  a.d.  131  i.  It  was  designed;  like  the  Sor- 
bonne, for  the  benefit  of  the  theological  faculty ;  but  it  had 
a  separate  wing  reserved  for  artists,  or  students  in  arts — 
and  while  two-thirds  of  its  students  were  to  be  taken  from 
dioceses  in  Normandy,  the  remaining  third  might  be 
chosen  indifferently,  *de  omni  natione  :  undecunque  doctbUes 
et  idonei poterunt  inveniri^.*  Further,  the  founder  ordains  ^ 
that  if  any  fit  scholar,  whatever  might  be  the  land  of  his 
birth,  should  desire  to  live  with  his  scholars,  he  should  be 
received  during  his  life-time  by  himself  or  by  his  deputy ; 
and  after  his  death  by  the  head  of  his  college,  so  far 
as  its  existing  or  increased  accommodations  would  permit, 

^  Bulaeus  (du  Boulay),  Univ.  Paris,  iv.  77. 

^  Origin  of  Universities,  pp.  56-7  ;  London,  1835. 

'  De  quacunque  natione :  viz.  from  the  nations  then  inhabiting  France. 

*  Stat.  1-3.  *  Stat.  lo-ii ;  Bui  ift.  iv.  153-4. 
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whether  they  were  students  in  arts    or    theology   who 
applied. 

Of  these  three  French  colleges,  no  statutes  would  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  up  for  that  of  the  chaplain  of  S.  Louis, 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  till  long  after  its  foundation ;  but  the 
statutes  of  the  colleges  of  Harcourt  and  Navarre,  having 
been  compiled,  both  of  them,  in  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  supposition 
that  their  authors  may  have  drawn  equally  with  Simon 
Montacute  from  the  statutes  of  Merton  :  nor  is  this  suppo- 
sition made  less  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  English  King 
who  put  his  seal  to  the  statutes  of  Merton  was  also  Duke 
of  Normandy,  when  the  colleges  of  Harcourt  and  Navarre 
received  theirs. 

Hence  they  may  be  said,  no  less  historically  than  inter- 
nally, to  lend  some  color  to  the  proud  distinction  inscribed 
in  Rochester  cathedral  on  the  tomb  of  the  pious  founder 
of  Merton,  and  proclaiming  him  founder  of  all  existing 
colleges — all  colleges,  that  is,  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
his  own.  This  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
still  are ;  and  so  the  colleges  of  Harcourt  and  Navarre, 
together  with  numerous  others  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
founded  in  imitation  of  them,  were,  when  first  established, 
and  for  some  time  continued  to  be,  till  changes  gradually 
forced  upon  them  by  political  complications  or  the  fortunes 
of  war  sealed  their  fate  \ 

§  12.  One  marked  characteristic  of  all  these  statutes  is 
the  tenderness  prescribed  in  them  for  the  poor ;  and  to  this 
generous  outburst  of  Christian  feeling  the  establishment 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  all  the  principal  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  some  years  before  the  foundation  of  any 
colleges  is  recorded,  must  have  powerfully  contributed. 
Walter  of  Merton  may  have  been  no  less  indebted  to  them 
for  this  impulse,  than  Peterhouse  to  him  for  its  statutes. 

But  if  indebted  to  them  for  this  impulse,  he  can  have 
borrowed  little  from  them  in  other  respects. — He  matured 
the  conception  ©f  his  own  establishment  at  his  own  manors 

^  A  short  sketch  of  the  Universities  of  Europe  with  their  colleges  is 
given  by  S.  Lewkenor  in  a  work  dedicated  to  his  uncle :  London,  a.d. 
1600,  in  4to.  Another  work  of  far  greater  pretensions  on  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages  appeared  this  year,  by  P.  Heinrick  Denifle, 
Berlin,  8vo. 
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of  Maldon  and  Farleigh,  far  away  from  their  influence. 
And  even  when  he  removed  it  to  Oxford,  he  reserved  the 
power  of  translating  it  from  thence  should  there  be  need. 
But  it  so  happened,  when  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Oxford,  that  there  was  just  the  plot  of  ground  required  for 
his  college  vacant  between  the  churches  of  S.  Frideswide 
and  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which,  as  the  honored  Chancellor 
of  the  King,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining.  And,  by 
another  coincidence,  not  designed  by  him,  there  were  no 
Friars  settled  anywhere  near  him,  or  S.  Mary's  either. 
Their  quarter  was  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  town  near 
the  castle — all  the  ground  east  and  north  of  his  college 
was  by  a  singular  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence 
reserved  in  store  for  the  noble  collegiate  foundations  and 
lay  corporations  of  which  his  was  to  be  the  model  and  the 
first.  It  was  the  character  which  he  impressed  on  his  that 
gave  them  all  the  robust  independence,  so  long  their  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  But  in  reality  this  character  was 
alone  made  possible  to  them  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Chancellor  and  his  royal  master ;  one  constituting,  with  the 
approval  of  the  other,  the  college  destined  to  be  their 
prototyj>e;  and  the  other  invoking  benefactions  from  the 
whole  nation  to  the  University  that  was  to  be  their  fountain 
of  honour ;  and  then  embellishing  and  aggrandising  the 
noble  tower  of  the  church  within  whose  precincts  their 
assemblies  were  to  meet,  and  at  whose  altars  blessings 
from  above  were  to  be  sought  on  their  labours.  In  this 
way  all  classes  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  whole  realm 
were  bidden  to  come  to  Oxford  to  receive  the  final  mould- 
ing of  their  hearts  in  Christian  ways,  and  the  final  moulding 
of  their  minds  by  general  studies :  the  first  calculated  to 
make  them  peace-loving  law-abiding  citizens;  the  second 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  subsequent  acquisition  of  those 
special  subjects — dictated  to  them  by  professions  entirely 
depending  on  their  own  free  choice — by  pursuing  which 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  honorable 
independence,  and  to  benefit  their  country  both  in  church 
and  state. 

No  philosopher  ever  delineated  a  system  of  education 
founded  on  a  truer  diagnosis  of  the  inmost  instincts  of 
man  all  the  world  over.  And  it  is  this  system  of  educa- 
tion, thus  steadily  pursued  and  steadfastly  maintained  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  so  many  centuries,  and  so 
faithfully  reflected  in  all  the  provincial  seminaries  intended 
to  be  feeders  to  them,  which  has  welded  England  into  the 
grand  and  unassailable  palladium  of  law  and  liberty,  reli- 
gion and  civilisation,  that  she  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
still  is,  even  in  troublous  and  unsettling,  restless  and 
anxious,  times  like  the  present.  England  owes  much  to 
her  insular  position  r  but  it  is  not  her  insular  position  that 
has  been  the  making  of  her,  for  England  was  an  island 
inhabited  by  savages  thousands  of  years  before  she  became 
known  to  fame.  And,  since  then,  what  other  island 
before  or  since,  is,  in  any  part  or  period  of  the  world, 
possessed  of  a  history  to  be  so  much  as  named  with  hers. 
The  greatness  of  England  is  due  to  her  Christian  and  law- 
abiding  population,  moulded  on  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  her  two  famous  Universities,  which  her  sea- 
girt cliffs  protect  against  interference  from  without,  and 
afford  her  freedom  to  develop  in  her  own  way,  expanding 
it  ever  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  antecedents,  by  a 
natural  process  of  organic  growth,  neither  interrupting  its 
continuity,  nor  sapping  its  foundations. 

§  13.  Walter  of  Merton  died  three  years  after  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate,  a.d.  1277.  The  foundation  of  his  college 
was  the  last  thing  for  the  next  ten  years  or  so  that  his  royal 
master  could  find  time  to  bestow  thought  upon  at  Oxford. 
Either  delicate  negotiations  took  and  detained  him  abroad, 
or  wars  with  Llewellyn  kept  him  and  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  utmost  in  Wales.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  1282  that  his 
supremacy  was  established  there  :  and  the  year  after  a 
prince  was  born  to  it  in  his  infant  son.  Oxford  might 
therefore  soon  occupy  his  thoughts  again :  but  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  set  about  an3rthing  of  importance  in  too 
great  haste.  In  resuming  what  he  had  commenced  at 
S.  Mary's  he  acted  in  a  manner  highly  characteristic  of 
himself.  He  never  dropped  any  scheme  for  the  public 
good  that  he  had  once  taken  in  hand,  though  wars  or 
other  matters  of  immediate  concern  obliged  him  to  wait 
long  for  the  means  of  completing  it.  The  opportunity  no 
sooner  came  within  his  reach,  than  it  was  seized  in  a  grasp 
that  would  never  let  it  slip,  till  the  colophon  had  been 
placed  on  works,  which  by  the  blessing  of  God — which  was 
always  the  spirit  in  which  he  planned  them — should  live. 
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Digressions  like  these  might  be  thought  incongruous 
and  tedious  were  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  solely 
dependent  on  architectural  beauties  for  its  renown,  instead 
of  enshrining  a  high  moral,  religious,  and  social  purpose, 
gloriously  fulfilled  amidst  endless  vicissitudes,  and  a 
national  interest  at  first  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  In  any 
monograph  of  it,  therefore,  which  aims  at  being  an  ^h  acl 
Kn\\ta^  neither  its  ecclesiastical  status,  nor  the  architectural 
details  of  its  original  structure,  nor  the  various  transforma- 
tions undergone  by  them  from  time  to  time  since  then, 
should  be  denied  full  and  minute  treatment  on  any  point, 
where  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  exploits  of  those 
master-minds,  who  decided  on  appropriating  it  to  the 
University,  then  in  swaddling  clothes,  for  its  permanent 
cathedral ;  and  aflerwards  originated  colleges  one  after 
another  in  close  proximity  to  it  on  each  available  spot, 
designed  at  their  very  commencement  for  ends  which  they 
have  so  long,  and  on  the  whole  faithfully,  served  so  well. 

Further,  should  any  memorials  have  been  preserved 
in  its  existing  structure,  not  yet  effaced  or  past  decipher- 
ing with  care,  which  tell  of  the  joint  action  of  those  master- 
minds, these  are  just  the  survivals  which  no  stone  should 
be  left  unturned  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  lay  bare, 
though  the  tradition  of  their  witness  has  long  since  been 
lost;  and  neither  Twyne  nor  Wood,  nor  even  modern 
antiquaries,  with  their  works  to  help  them,  have  bestowed 
a  word  upon,  or  seem  ever  to  have  cared  to  gaze. 

§  14.  Trivet  tells  us  that  from  Carnarvon,  where  his  son 
the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  born,  and  his  own  statutes 
for  Wales  were  published  a.d.  1284,  Edward  proceeded  by 
way  of  South  Wales  through  Glamorganshire  to  Bristol, 
where  he  stayed  over  Christmas,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Canterbury,  meaning  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following  to 
cross  over  to  France.  But  from  this  he  was  diverted  by 
illness  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  end  of 
May,  A.D.  1286,  as  the  annalist  of  Osney  tells  us — drca 
festunt  Ascenstonis  Dominicae — that  he  visited  the  French 
King.  Part  of  the  spring  of  the  year  before  was  spent  by 
him  in  Wiltshire  with  his  mother  at  Ambresbury,  where 
his  daughter  had  lately  taken  the  veil.  Fresh  statutes  were 
published  by  him  at  Westminster  during  the  summer,  and 
at  Winchester  in  the  autumn  of  that  year ;  and  at  another 
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Parliament,  held  in  London,  a  fortnight  after  Easter  in 
1286,  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Arragon  were  dis- 
cussed, previously  to  his  going  abroad.  But  between 
October,  1285,  and  Easter,  1286,  what  was  he  doing,  and 
where  was  his  time  spent  ?  The  general  silence  is  broken 
by  a  statement  of  the  annalist  of  Bruton  in  Somersetshire 
that  Oxford  was  visited  by  Edward  and  his  beloved  Queen 
Eleanor  in  1286,  and  that  their  visit  extended  over  fifteen 
days.  He  romances  indeed  in  the  next  sentence  to  find 
employment  for  them  during  that  time,  but  the  fact  of 
their  visit,  with  the  year  in  which  it  occurred,  is  all  that  we 
want  from  him.  Twyne^  quotes  his  definite  statement 
happily  to  this  effect,  for  his  chronicle  was  one  of  the 
Cotton  MSS.  destroyed  by  fire  in  1731.  What  should 
have  taken  the  King  to  Oxford  just  then  ?  He  had  many 
reasons  for  visiting  it  as  soon  as  he  could  spare  time.  Of 
its  central  church  he  had  just  been  legally  declared  patron ; 
in  it  he  had  authorised  the  Chancellor  and  masters  of  the 
University  to  found  a  chapelry  to  pray  for  his  well-being 
and  that  of  his  kingdom  twelve  years  before,  and  had 
addressed  a  circular  to  his  Bishops  begging  them  to  invite 
benefactions  to  the  same  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  as 
for  a  national  object.  To  do  honour  to  the  first  indisput- 
able rector  of  his  church,  and  to  the  University  thus  in- 
stalled within  its  walls,  he  might  naturally  wish  to  take 
counsel  on  the  spot  for  its  embellishment.  He  had  a 
further  motive  for  coming  to  Oxford,  in  the  interests  of 
that  archetypal  college,  whose  statutes  he  countersigned  in 
the  same  year,  but  whose  venerable  founder  only  lived 
three  years  after  their  issue. 

Over  and  above  these  considerations,  all  of  them  likely 
to  have  been  taken  into  full  account  by  him,  it  had 
happened  a.d.  1280,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Wales,  that  both  Edward  and  his  Queen 
Eleanor  had  been  present  at  a  great  function  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln  ^,  and  of  Oxford  then,  attended  by 
their  brother  Edmund  and  his  wife,  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  of  Warwick,  and  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  Edesse,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
Bath,    Ely,^  Norwich,   Worcester,    Llandaflf,    Bangor,    S. 

*  Apol.  iii.  §  88.  '  Perry,  Life  of  S.  Hugh,  p.  329  note. 
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Asaph,  the  bishop-elect  of  Exeter,  and  250  knights,  for 
translating  the  mortal  remains  of  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to 
their  final  resting-place  . . .  the  gorgeous  Gdthic  tabernacle, 
known  as  the  angel  choir,  in  a  grand  shrine,  said  to  have 
been  of  pure  gold.  While  there,  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  visit  the  palace  where  this  great  saint  of  Oxford 
as  well  as  of  Lincoln  resided,  whenever  he  could  spare 
time,  called  Stowe  park,  and  been  shewn  over  the  localities 
in  its  grounds  that  he  had  been  known  to  frequent.  In 
going  over  them,  they  must  have  been  told,  or  read  in 
books,  on  the  spot,  all  the  wonderful  things  said  to  have 
been  done  by  him.  And  of  all  these,  possibly,  what  might 
be  supposed  to  have  impressed  them  most,  as  among  the 
best  authenticated  and  most  touching,  was  the  singular 
attachment  to  him  of  a  wild  swan — for  it  is  a  tale  that 
would  still  be  read  with  interest,  and  without  incredulity, 
by  persons  who  have  studied  birds  and  their  habits  out 
of  doors  in  their  natural  state.  The  anecdotes  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  this  swan,  are  related  to  us  by  con- 
temporaries, who  saw  what  they  record — one  who  was 
taken  into  the  household  of  S.  Hugh  three  years  and  five 
days  before  his  death,  as  he  tells  us  himself^ ;  the  other, 
the  celebrated  Welshman  and  author,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  witnessed  its  proceedings  somewhat  earlier 
and  longer.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  edited  the  latter,  says* 
it  was  a  wild  swan,  or  hooper.  According  to  Giraldus, 
it  took  up  its  quarters  on  the  swamp  in  Stowe  park  near 
Lincoln,  on  the  day  of  the  installation  of  S.  Hugh  as 
Bishop  in  his  cathedral.  It  soon  afterwards  became  tame, 
and  would  eat  out  of  his  hand.  Emboldened  by  the 
tenderness  with  which  its  advances  were  met,  it  passed 
half  its  time  at  the  palace,  whenever  he  was  at  home ; 
but  when  he  was  absent,  nothing  could  tempt  it  away 
from  the  swamp.  And  it  was  thought  by  all  present  at 
its  last  interview  with  him  to  have  mourned  over  his 
approaching  death  by  anticipation,  after  which  it  was 
never  seen.  It  was  accustomed,  when  fed  by  the  Bishop, 
to  thrust  its  long  neck  into  the  ample  folds  of  his  sleeve, 
and  to  keep  it  there  for  some  time,  after  devouring  the 
supply  which  it  found  there,  completely  buried  in  them, 

^  Dimoch,  Pref.  to  the  Magna  Vita^  p.  xxxvi,  Roll  Series. 
'  Op.  vol.  vii.  in  the  Roll  Series  also. 
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chattering  all  the  while  as  though  muttering  compliments 
or  preferring  its  requests. 

§  15.  It  is  this  swan,  literally,  with  its  head  in  that  atti- 
tude, which  interprets  for  us  the  arrangement  of  those  life- 
like figures  on  the  north,  east  and  west  of  the  stately  tower 
of  S.  Mary's,  and  to  the  same  extent  fixes  both  its  erection 
and  their  date,  by  recalling  the  pageant  which  they  were 
clearly  meant  to  commemorate.  For  there  stands  S. 
Hugh,  on  the  north  east  corner  of  the  tower,  immediately 
over  the  chapter  house  built  by  him,  but  where  the  Uni- 
versity tjien  met  in  Congregation,  with  his  faithful  swan 
in  front  of  him,  having  its  neck  buried  in  the  folds  of  his 
sleeve.  On  the  right  of  S.  Hugh,  is  the  crowned  head 
who  had  been  a  party  to  the  magnificent  tribute  paid  to 
his  remains  a  few  years  before,  now  facing  All  Souls' 
College,  with  a  sceptre  erect  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
globe  pierced  with  the  cross  in  his  left.  On  the  right 
of  the  King,  known  by  the  cross  or  crozier  borne  by  him  ', 
is  an  Archbishop,  clearly  the  metropolitan  of  all  England, 
and  in  this  case  Peckham,  who  came  to  Lincoln  for  the 
same  ceremony  with  the  King.  Left  of  S.  Hugh,  and 
almost  dos'd'dos  to  him,  is  another  croziered  Archbishop 
looking  more  to  the  west  than  north,  probably  meant  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  present  at  the  funeral 
of  S.  Hugh.  North  of  him,  and  facing  due  north,  is  a 
Bishop  whose  pastoral  staff  was  recently  blown  down  ; 
perhaps  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  these  reasons. — First, 
that  his  pendant  on  the  west,  also  facing  north,  is  S. 
Cuthbert,  about  whom  there  can  be  no  mistake :  for  ^e 
bears  the  head  of  the  martyred  King  Oswald  in  his  hands*, 
and  it  was  the  removal  of  his  own  body  to  Durham  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  which  caused  his  see  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Lindisfarne  to  Durham  from  that  time  forth. 
And,  secondly,  to  mark  the  foundation,  by  a  Durham  man, 

'  *  Crozier,  a  cross  on  a  staff  borne  by  an  Archbishop  .  .  .  often  con- 
founded with  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  Bishop  ...  in  the  form  of  a  crook ' ; 
Pugin's  Gloss,  p.  99. 

'  '  His  heathen  enemy  ordered  his  head  and  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and 
set  upon  stakes ;  but  afterwards  his  head  was  carried  to  the  church  of 
Lindisfarne,  where  it  was  laid  as  a  precious  reHc  in  the  tomb  of  S. 
Cuthbert,  lying  between  his  arms.  Hence  in  many  pictures  S.  Cuthbert 
holds  the  crowned  head  as  his  attribute.'  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends, 
etc.  p.  6a. 
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of  what  has  since  been  called  University  College,  then 
provisionally  lodged  at  University  Hall  in  School  street, 
where  Brazenose  College  now  stands.  Next  to  S.  Cuth- 
bert,  is  a  third  croziered  Archbishop— of  York  evidently : 
for  his  position  is  on  the  north,  next  to  his  suffragans, 
though  his  face  points  westwards,  shewing  the  extent  of 
his  province  that  way.  After  him  on  the  west,  and  facing 
west,  IS  a  Bishop  with  pastoral  staff  in  the  act  of  blessing, 
evidently  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  between  whose  see  to 
the  south  and  west,  and  Lincoln  to  the  north  and  east, 
Oxford  was  then  divided.  The  blessed  Virgin,  with  the 
Saviour  in  her  arms,  comes  next,  facing  westward,  on 
the  south.  At  this  point  we  part  from  S.  Hugh  :  in  the 
three  remaining  figures  on  the  south  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  Walter  of  Merton,  and  the  college  taking  its 
name  from  him,  as  his  only  child.  He  stands,  robed  as 
a  Bishop  yet  with  his  pastoral  staff,  it  would  seem,  turned 
inwards,  as  abbot  of  a  community,  between  the  two  S. 
Johns,  the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  its  chapel,  and 
the  Evangelist,  his  disciple.  All  of  them  face  south,  with 
their  gaze  consequently  fixed  on  the  college.  The  figures 
in  their  niches  on  the  north  front  of  the  college  look  to- 
wards them.  Of  these  the  founder  and  his  royal  master 
stand  over  its  portal :  the  founder,  with  his  pastoral  staff 
bent  outwards  here,  because  looking  away  from  his  college. 
West  of  him  is  S.  John  the  Baptist  on  one  side  of  the 
transept  window  of  its  chapel  facing  north,  with  Queen 
Eleanor  on  the  other.  The  only  female  statue  permitted 
on  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's  is  that  of  the  Virgin  herself: 
but  'the  panels  and  gables  of  its  pinnacles,  lined  with 
a  profusion  of  pomegranates  V  undoubtedly  shew  that 
Eleanor  of  Castile  had  not  been  forgotten  by  her  devoted 
husband  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  their  married  life ;  and 
hence  Waltham  Cross  is  not  a  more  beautiful  memorial 
of  conjugal  affection  in  death,  than  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's 
in  life. 

The  tower  of  S.  Mary's  and  Merton  College,  therefore, 
between  them  still  furnish  all  the  presumptive  evidence 
that  could  be  desired  in  support  of  the  explicit  statement 
of  the  Bruton  annalist,  that  Edward  I  and  Queen  Eleanor 

^  Ingram,  who  notices  further  *  the  portrait  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  the 
badges  of  Castile  in  the  stained  glass,'  in  treating  of  Merton  chapel. 
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passed  a  fortnight  together  at  Oxford  in  1286— and  quite 
possibly,  for  aught  we  know  against  it,  they  may  have  re- 
mained much  longer  at  Woodstock,  to  be  within  call,  while 
their  designs  were  being  carried  out — as  these  memorials 
in  both  cases  testify  to  their  joint  hand  and  mind.  The 
tower  of  S.  Mary's  must  have  been  Saxon  or  Norman 
originally :  the  double  buttresses  by  which  it  is  supported 
at  each  corner  now,  could  not  have  been  needed  for  that 
purpose  then.  The  sumptuous  gallery  that  runs  round  it 
with  all  its  accessories  and  noble  spire,  whose  superin- 
cumbent weight  alone  must  have  dictated  them,  is  proved 
on  its  own  testimony  to  have  been  executed  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  thirteenth  century  towards  its  close :  while 
of  those  twelve  historic  figures  in  their  niches,  like  Apostles, 
encircling  it,  the  venerable  architect,  charged  with  its 
latest  repairs,  and  hale  still  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  Mr. 
Buckler,  affirms  unhesitatingly,  that  they  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  tower  as  it  was 
then  adorned,  much  as  they  were  600  years  ago. 

There  they  stand,  therefore,  looking  down  upon  each 
new  generation  as  it  arrived  and  left,  and  witnessing  all 
that  time  to  the  foundation  of  both  a  national  and  a 
Christian  University,  with  colleges  endowed  by  private 
munificence  to  be  the  permanent  homes  of  all  duly  qualified 
students,  however  poor;  never  to  be  forfeited  by  them 
after  admission  except  for  misconduct,  yet  which  all  were 
free  to  leave  when  they  pleased ;  with  permanentaccommo- 
dation  secured  to  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
graciously  beautified  and  enlarged  for  its  reception  by  the 
bravest  of  Kings  and  the  purest  of  Queens. 

How  inexplicable  then,  that  a  devoted  antiquary  like 
Wood,  yet  in  whose  fertile  brain  symbolism  never  seems 
to  have  found  as  much  as  a  comer,  should  have  passed 
over  this  fairy  tower  and  all  its  historic  reminiscences 
without  a  word  of  his  own,  and  referred  us  solely  for 
information  about  its  many  striking  characteristics  to  the 
Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  by  Dr.  Plot,  who  dilates 
upon  all  the  mineral  springs,  oaks  and  elms,  birds  and 
animals,  crops  and  manures  to  be  found  in  the  county, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  scientific  Virgil  in  prose ;  yet  even 
he  cannot  help  pausing  in  his  onward  course,  to  notice 
'the  many  lofty  spires  about  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
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city,  built  all  of  free  stone,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship' ; 
and  then,  after  naming  six  of  them,  he  stops  to  add — what 
Wood  certainly  should  not  have  passed  over  in  silence : 
'  That  which  excels  all  the  rest  is  the  spire  of  S.  Mary's  in 
Oxford,  the  University  church,  the  battlements^  whereof  were 
repaired,  and  thus  thick  set  with  pinnacles  as  it  now  stands, 
by  Dr.  King,  dean  of  Christ  Church  then  Vice-chancellor 
of  the  University,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London  ^* 

§  17.  Dr.  Plot  published  his  work  a.d.  1677,  Dr.  King 
became  Vice-chancellor  seventy  years  before.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Plot  could  not  have  seen  the  repairs  in 
progress,  which  he  attributes  in  a  general  way  to  Dr.  King. 
And,  anyhow,  it  is  only  with  the  '  thick-set  pinnacleSy  that 
Dr.  King  is  credited,  as  having  put  up,  and  with  *  the  battle- 
ments'  which  he  is  said  to  have  repaired.  Now  Leland 
assists  us  materially  to  determine  to  what  part  of  the  church 
these  battlements  and  pinnacles  belonged — namely,  to  the 
Lady-chapel,  or  chapel  of  Adam  de  Brom  in  part,  the  chan- 
cel, north  and  south  aisles,  and  nave,  that  were  'begon  to 
be  re-edified  in  the  tyme  of  Doctor  Fitz-James,  after  byshop 
of  London.  The  embatylments/  he  adds,  *  were  full  of  pin- 
nacles :  but  in  a  tempestuous  wether  most  parte  of  them 
were  throwne  downe  in  one  nyght'^'  This,  too,  shews  of 
what  sort  of  stone  they  were  made.  They  were  put  up  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  economy  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  under  whose  auspices  this  '  re-edification '  took 
place.  They  were  thrown  down  in  a  single  night,  when 
Leland  saw  them  down,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Dr. 
King,  if  he  restored  them,  must  have  been  as  careful  to 
match  the  stone  as  the  style,  for  a  storm  rarely  passes 
over  Oxford  to  this  day  but  they  are  the  worse  for  it,  and 
if  violent,  it  brings  large  portions  of  them  down,  and  now 
and  then  a  whole  pinnacle.  Neither  the  selection  of  the 
stone,  nor  the  skill  in  working  it,  nor  the  design  embodied 
in  it,  is  of  the  first  order  in  any  part  of  the  '  re-edified ' 
church.  The  tower  and  its  adjuncts,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  their  pristine  might  and  majesty 
combined  intact,  unassailed  by  the  conceits  of  a  later  age. 
The  stone  composing  them  was  brought  from  Burford,  and 
may  be  got  there  still.    Of  battlements  there  is  not  so  much 

*  p.  370. 

^  Itin.  viii.  107,  ed.  Heame,  and  called  by  him  *  part  2.' 
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as  a  semblance  to  be  found  in  them  from  head  to  foot.  Its 
pinnacles  are  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  niches  in 
which  its  statues  are  placed.  It  is  thus  as  yet,  whatever 
may  be  in  store  for  it,  in  happy  ignorance  both  of  perpen- 
dicular and  renaissance,  which  Wood  may  have  possibly 
mistaken  for  perfection.  Still,  in  this  he  would  have  done 
no  worse  than  most  as  yet  who  have  followed  him  in  de- 
scribing S.  Mary's.  Even  the  late  Dr.  Harrington  of 
Brazenose,  who  did  so  much  for  archaeology,  and  took  so 
much  pains,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  in  endeavouring 
to  unravel  the  puzzle  caused  by  successive  reckless  acts  of 
vandalism,  now  out  of  sight,  east  of  the  north  entrance — 
on  which  we  trust  to  be  able  to  find  that  history  can  throw 
some  light  as  we  proceed — even  he  fails  to  notice  the  still 
fouler  vandalism  that  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  and  been  revealed  in  broad  daylight  to  all  enter- 
ing by  the  north  door  in  every  subsequent  age.  Dr.  Ingram, 
similarly,  though  he  just  notices  'the  noble  arches,'  and 
directs  attention  to  the  numerous  'pomegranates'  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  omits  to  bestow  a  word  on  the 
crowned  head,  so  conspicuous,  and  so  near  them  in  stone, 
who  put  them  up.  History  requires  to  be  studied  as  much 
as  architecture,  before  pronouncing  upon  architectural  re- 
mains, and  as  much  as  the  character  of  letters,  before 
pronouncing  upon  MSS.  Uncials  simply  prove  that  a  MS. 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  age  when  uncials  were  first  used  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Norman  and  the  pointed 
arch.  Each  had  a  definite  starting  point ;  but,  once  started, 
it  could  be  copied,  in  later  ages,  at  will.  Visitors,  entering 
S.  Mary's  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  north 
door,  would  have  found  that  a  great  work  had  been  achieved 
there  within  memory.  For  they  would  have  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  four  magnificent  arches  in  the  newest 
style,  designed  for  the  support  of  its  recently  beautified 
and  uplifted  tower ;  one  thrown  over  the  outer  door  itself; 
another  facing  it,  under  which  the  nave  was  entered;  a 
third  west  of  it,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel ;  a 
fourth  east  of  it,  under  which  the  University  walked  in 
solemn  procession  to  its  Convocation  House. 

History  conspires  in  their  case  with  architecture  to  fix 
their  date,  by  making  it  tolerably  certain  to  whose  royal 
munificence  they  were  due.     There  is  just  enough  of  them 
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remaining  in  their  present  degraded  state  to  point  in  a 
general  way  to  what  they  had  been,  and  what  purpose  they 
served.  That  they  serve  to  add  inside  to  the  support  of 
the  tower,  and  are  co-eval  with  its  enlargement,  can  be  de- 
nied by  none.  The  best  preserved  of  them,  and  least 
meddled  with,  is  the  exquisite  pointed  arch  which,  spring- 
ing from  belted  pillars  of  the  early  English  period,  under- 
lies the  tower  on  the  south,  and  gives  access  to  the  nave 
still.  It  alone  has  belted  pillars,  perhaps  to  distinguish  it 
as  being  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church.  A  later  age 
— we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  which  in  a  future  chapter — 
blocked  it  up,  and  then  diverted  attention  from  it  by  the 
depressed  Tudor  door-way,  which  we  have  now.  The 
western  arch  is  of  the  same  character,  and  was  erected 
at  the  same  time,  but  having  been  more  ruthlessly  dealt 
with,  is  no  longer  as  imposing.  Below,  a  mass  of  tasteless 
work  has  been  built  across  it.  A  square  aperture  gives 
access  to  the  Lady-chapel.  The  upper  part  bears  traces 
of  a  window,  but  when  inserted,  or  for  what  purpose,  we 
should  waste  time  to  enquire.  Just  opposite  to  it,  the 
upper  half  of  a  pointed  window  appears  at  the  top  of  a 
blank  wall  on  the  east,  which  conceals  everything  else 
from  view.  All  that  we  can  now  say  for  certain  is,  that 
the  arch  which  should  be  there  has  been  displaced,  and 
that  part  of  an  old  window  serves  present  purposes  in  its 
stead.  The  remaining  arch  over  the  outer  north  door  has 
a  large  window  under  it,  evidently  put  up  at  the  same  time 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  other  arches ;  though,  archi- 
tecturally, Mr.  Buckler  may  be  quite  right  in  claiming  for 
them  a  somewhat  earlier  style — what  he  calls  *  the  Salis- 
bury period.'  For  it  would  not  be  more  unnatural  for 
young  and  rising  architects  to  copy  things  designed  for 
their  predecessors,  and  possible  masters,  than  it  was  for 
Raphael  to  copy  from  Perugino.  Moreover,  in  this  case. 
King  Edward  may  have  commenced  decorating  the  tower 
of  S.  Mary's  when  he  was  at  Oxford  in  1274,  and  post- 
poned its  completion  till  he  could  find  time  to  visit  Oxford 
again,  which  he  could  not,  as  it  happened,  for  twelve  years 
more.  Or,  taking  a  wider  range,  we  have  yet  another  way 
of  harmonising  architecture  with  history.  The  '  Salisbury 
period '  was  spread  over  many  more  years  than  the  mere 
re-building  of  the  cathedral  took ;  nor,  again,  was  it  the 
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only  church  whose  re-building  constituted  an  epoch  at  that 
time.  Henry  III  was  so  struck  with  the  growing  splendor 
of  Salisbury  during  its  successive  stages,  that  he  set  his 
heart  on  re-building  Westminster  Abbey  on  a  scale  that 
would  at  least  vie  with  it,  and  yet  be  no  servile  copy  when 
completed.  Salisbury  cathedral  was  finished  in  1258 ;  but 
neither  the  chapter  house,  nor  the  cloisters  were  completed 
before  1284;  and  the  tower  and  spire  were  not  erected 
before  the  first  quarter  of  the  ensuing  century.  Thus 
Salisbury  took  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  re-build  from 
first  to  last ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  groined 
roof  of  its  cloisters  was  designedly  copied  from  that  of  the 
old  Congregation  House  at  Oxford,  as  being  the  work  of 
S.  Hugh;  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  tower  out  of  which 
Salisbury  spire  springs,  was,  just  so  far  as  the  earlier  mould 
in  which  the  church  beneath  was  cast  would  permit,  a  leaf 
borrowed  from  the  gallery  running  round  S.  Mary's  tower. 
For  we  should  remember  that  not  only  was  Edward,  who 
beautified  S.  Mary's,  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  who  re-built 
Westminster  to  outshine  Salisbury,  but  that  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  was  then  Bishop  of  a  part  of  Oxford  too.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  features  of  Salisbury  should  be  re- 
produced in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  that  was  com- 
menced at  S.  Mary's,  and  that  traces  of  a  reverent  homage 
to  the  new  marvel  at  Oxford  should  be  detected  in  the 
crowning  erection  at  Salisbury.  Two  things  are  certain  : 
(i)  that  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's  must,  on  architectural 
grounds  alone,  be  pronounced  a  chef  d^osuvre  not  easily 
matched  of  its  kind ;  (2)  that  the  numberless  benefits  con- 
ferred on  England  and  the  world  at  large,  by  those  trained 
beneath  its  majestic  shadow  to  work  in  various  ways  for 
God  and  man,  present  a  total,  that  not  merely  Westminster 
and  Salisbury,  but  all  the  cathedrals  in  England  put  to- 
gether, would  not  be  found  to  exceed. 

§  18.  We  may  now  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions 
that  we  seem  to  have  been  warranted  in  drawing  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  S.  Mary's,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
University  was  installed  formally  within  a  portion  of  it  on 
the  North  by  Edward  I,  from  authentic  records.  Enough 
of  that  portion  of  it  happily  remains  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion to  bear  out  and  illustrate  these  conclusions.  Who 
can  examine  the  dingy  black  external  walls  on  the  north, 
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both  of  the  Lady-chapel  and  the  old  Congregation  House, 
without  having  it  made  clear  to  him,  that  they  bear  no 
traces  of  having  been  repaired  since  they  were  first  put 
up ;  that  they  belong  to  a  far  more  remote  date  than  any 
part  of  the  re-built  church  on  the  south  ;  and  that  of  these 
the  Lady-chapel  is  the  older  of  the  two  ?  Consequently, 
when  history  tells  us  for  certain  that  there  was  a  Lady- 
chapel  in  Canterbury  cathedral  prior  to  Norman  times, 
we  need  not  fear  to  assume  that  the  Lady-chapel  of  S. 
Mary's  formed  part  of  the  pre- Norman  church,  and  sug- 
gested to  S.  Hugh  the  extension  of  its  lines  east  of  the 
tower;  to  which  the  old  Congregation  House,  with  the  four 
chapels  running  parallel  to  it,  and  evidently  planned  with 
the  same  object,  are  due.  The  stone,  moreover,  used  by 
S.  Hugh,  was  evidently  fetched  from  the  same  quarry — 
near  or  at  Burford,  it  is  said — that  had  supplied  stone  for 
the  Lady-chapel ;  thus  contributing  equally  to  the  survival 
of  both,  and  their  identification  with  each  other. 

Originally  the  Lady-chapel  ran  out  westwards  even  with 
the  nave,  and  was  only  separated  by  arches  from  the  rest 
of  the  church  on  the  south.  It  had  then  four  arches.  It 
has  only  two  now.  Hearne  tells  us  that  the  wainscotting 
by  which  the  Lady-chapel  is  now  cut  off  from  the  nave  was 
put  up  in  his  time.  But  the  corbel  invading  the  head  of 
the  eastern  of  its  two  remaining  arches  carries  us  back  to 
Tudor  times,  when  the  church  was  re-built,  and  the  Lady- 
chapel  reduced  in  length.  The  two  arches  then  taken  from 
it  were  transformed  into  windows,  since  closed,  when  the 
northern  gallery  was  erected,  at  whose  west  corner  they 
may  still  be  seen.  Outside,  the  arrangement  of  the  walls 
and  windows  of  this  part  of  the  building  affords  further 
proof,  that  the  shortening  of  the  Lady-chapel  took  place 
when  the  church  was  re-built.  The  length  of  the  Lady- 
chapel,  when  it  had  four  arches,  must  have  been  sixty  feet. 
And  sixty  feet  is  also  the  length  assigned  by  Dr.  Ingram 
to  the  old  Congregation  House  where  it  had  four  bays. 
Outside,  the  loss  of  the  bay  which  has  been  taken  from  it, 
is  hardly  discernible.  Inside,  the  degradation  of  its  fourth 
bay  is  only  too  palpable.  When  this  degradation  of  it 
first  commenced  will  be  shewn  further  on,  being  matter  of 
history.  But  probably  several  generations  had  a  hand  in 
the  accumulated  chaos  of  pillars  and  roofs,  windows  and 
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arches,  broken  or  disjointed,  which  the  blank  wall  on  the 
east  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  church  under  the  tower 
conceals,  and  the  dark  passage  from  the  nave  to  the  open 
court  in  front  of  the  present  vestry  casts  a  veil  over,  as  if 
to  hide  their  shame.  Inside  the  old  Congregation  House, 
nothing  now  remains,  but  its  beautifully  groined  roof,  to 
remind  us  of  S.  Hugh.  By  Edward  1  it  was  no  doubt 
confirmed  to  the  Chancellor  and  masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  all  the  purposes  which  it  had  served  them  up  to 
that  time. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  four  chapels,  forming  a 
chain  of  connexion  between  it,  the  chancel,  the  tower,  the 
north  entrance  to  the  church  beneath  the  tower  and 
the  Lady-chapel.  Doubtless  they  served  in  turn  for  the 
chapelry,  whose  foundation  was  the  first  act  that  brought 
the  King  to  his  church. 

The  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  east  window  of 
the  vestry,  still  witness  to  their  existence. 

§  19.  The  thirteenth  century  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
markable triplet  of  three  centuries,  with  the  Reformation  for 
the  second,  and  the  Oxford  Movement  for  the  third,  each 
witnessing  a  great  outburst  of  excitement  which  had  been 
for  some  time  gathering  in  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  events,  in  which  religion, 
learning,  and  manners,  were  moulded  for  evil  or  for  good 
at  their  outcome. 

The  first  of  such  events  in  the  west  during  the  thirteenth 
century  was  the  creation  of  the  four  mendicant  orders  by 
a  Pope,  who  knew  perfectly  what  he  was  doing,  when  he 
made  them  extra-diocesan ;  in  other  words,  dependent  on 
himself  alone  ;  and  of  such  events  in  the  east,  the  savage 
sack  of  Constantinople — the  city  that  had  never  been 
pagan — by  the  Latin  crusaders,  occasioning  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  third  part  of  it  by  fire — wailed  over,  but  instantly 
condoned  by  him,  on  finding  it  supplied  him  with  a  means 
of  putting  his  own  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  eastern  church. 
A  few  years  later,  he  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  craven 
King  of  England ;  but  his  act  in  this  case  proved  a  means 
of  obtaining  Magna  Charta  for  the  English  nation — a  per- 
petual blister  for  Rome.  Innocent  III  also  founded  the 
Inquisition.  Seventy  canons  of  his  own  composition  were 
propounded  by  the  same  Pope  to  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 
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to  be  accepted  without  discussion.  Boniface  VIII,  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  trod  in  his  steps  to  his  own  cost. 
England  met  him  with  redoubled  adherence  to  Magna 
Charta.  France  met  him  with  a  formal  disclaimer  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  with  rude  violence  which  caused  his 
death.  Previously  to  this,  Palestine  was  lost  to  the  Latins, 
and  the  victorious  Turks  occupied  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Constantinople.  The  Popes  exchanged  Rome  for 
Avignon.  The  Crusades  came  to  an  end.  The  Tartars, 
having  subdued  Eastern  Asia,  threatened  and  filled  Europe 
with  alarm. 

The  Schoolmen,  taking  Aristotle  for  their  coryphaeus, 
whom  the  Arabians  had  introduced  to  their  notice,  im- 
ported rationalism  into  theology.  Whatever  learning  they 
displayed  was  based  on  his  writings.  England  prospered 
under  Edwards  I  and  III.  France  under  Philip  Augustus 
and  Philip  the  Fair.  For  Germany  Rodolph  founded  an 
illustrious  dynasty.  Still  more  glorious  were  the  dynasties 
founded  in  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture,  by  Cima- 
bue,  Giotto,  and  Nicholas  of  Pisa ;  and  in  poetry,  by  Dante, 
single-handed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  church  which  Edward  I  would  not  call  his  own  till 
it  had  been  legally  proved  to  belong  to  him,  in  which  he 
provided  accommodation  for  the  University,  but  without 
letting  the  presentation  to  it  pass  out  of  his  hands,  while 
he  spent  on  that  account  great  sums  in  enlarging  and 
embellishing  it,  was,  by  his  reckless  and  degenerate  son, 
handed  over  unreservedly  to  his  own  almoner,  to  be  im- 
propriated to  a  college  not  as  yet  in  existence,  but  which 
he  proposed  founding.  His  almoner,  luckily,  was  of  gentle 
blood,  and  had  been  well  brought  up,  like  the  then  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  whom  he  owed  obedience,  and  who  was  of  a 
temperament  not  easily  cowed  or  cajoled.  The  University 
likewise  was  much  too  powerful  at  that  date  to  be  robbed 
of  any  privileges  legally  secured  to  it  by  the  late  King. 
The  Bishop  accordingly  gave  notice  to  the  impropriator  of 
the  church  that  the  rights  of  the  parish  must  be  maintained, 
and  a  vicar  appointed  and  sufficiently  paid  to  minister  to 
the  parishioners,  while  the  University  went  on  legislating 
in  its  Congregation  House,  and  celebrating  massis  in  thi 
chapels  adjoining  it  as  before.  But  the  Rector  of  S.  Mary's 
was  henceforth  a  personal  abstraction.  The  vicar  had  a 
stipend  but  no  residence  assigned  to  him,  the  church, 
though  beautified  at  great  cost,  had  no  fund  secured  to  it 
for  repairs.  It  is  true  that  most  other  churches  in  Oxford 
had  become  vicarages.  Their  rectors  had  vanished  away 
before  the  rectors  of  S.  Mary's  commenced. 

§  I.  Fleckham  its  first  rector  was  probably  succeeded 
by  John  of  Delham — as  Wood  writes  it — inscribed  on  the 
floor  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  its  entrance  round 
a  monument  easily  distinguished  by  a  floreated  cross  in 
large  capitals  as  follows :   '  Hie  jacet  magister  Johannes 
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de  Deddam  or  Denham — it  is  not  easy  to  say  which — 
quondam  hujus  ecclesiae  sanctae  Mariae  Virginis  ...  (a 
blank,  but  certainly  rector), c\iy\x%  anima  propitietur  Deus.' 
It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  being 
the  sole  sepulchral  inscription  extant  of  a  Rector  of 
S.  Mary's  deserves  a  better  place.  After  him  came 
Baynton  in  13 10  according  to  a  Rawlinson  MS.\  then, 
according  to  the  Lincoln  Register,  Gilbert  de  Landale  in 
November,  1315 ;  William  de  Thomtoft,  December,  1316 ; 
William  de  Newport,  May,  1319 ;  then  Henry  de  Dychen- 
dale  in  the  same  year;  and  then,  Adam  de  Brom,  who 
became  Provost  of  Oriel,  his  foundation,  seven  years  later 
within  a  few  months.  But  other  changes  were  going  on 
round  S.  Mary's  then,  requiring  a  more  than  cursory 
notice.  The  precedent  set  by  Merton  was  followed  by 
other  similar  efforts  to  take  definite  shape,  and  become 
permanent  on  sites  just  as  providentially  left  vacant  till 
then  in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  these  Balliol  and  University 
Colleges  come  first,  not  merely  because  they  were  founded, 
like  Merton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  but  because  the 
settlement  of  both  on  their  respective  sites  seems  in  part 
to  have  been  his  work  too.  We  want  to  know  why 
S.  Cuthbert,  for  instance,  should  have  been  placed  high 
on  the  tower  of  S.  Mary's,  and  dos-d-dos  to  the  patron 
saint  of  the  chapel  or  church  of  Merton?  We  get  an 
answer  supplied  to  us  in  the  fact,  that  the  real  founder 
of  University  College  was  a  Durham  man,  and  that  its 
chapel,  by  whomsoever  designed  or  built,  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Cuthbert.  Balliol  is  a  still  clearer  case^  It  was  called 
into  being  by  Dervorgilla,  who  was  not  merely  widow  of 
John  Balliol,  but  mother  of  him,  to  whom  Edward  I 
adjudicated  the  Scottish  Crown  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
estates  of  his  father  on  the  death  of  his  mother'.  His 
first  act  was  to  confirm  all  the  purchases  and  endowments 
conveyed  to  the  Principal  and  scholars  of  Balliol  Hall  or 
house  by  his  mother.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  by  special 
favor  of  the  King  excused  payment  of  £3000  of  his 
succession  duty,  and  given  leave  to  remit  the  remaining 

'  C.  507. 

*  Balliofergus,  by  H.  Savage,  master  of  Balliol,  a.d.  1668;  Oxford,  4to. 

§§  11-17. 
^  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  ai  Ed.  I,  a.d.  1293,  p.  77. 
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£289  by  instalments.  Among  the  statutes  issued  by  his 
mother  for  regulating  the  studies  and  religious  exercises 
of  the  first  Balliol  scholars,  there  is  one  statute  which 
empowers  them  to  choose  their  Principal  from  amongst 
themselves.  University  received  its  first  statutes,  and 
commenced  settling  in  High  street,  about  the  same  time. 

Exeter  and  Oriel  belong  to  the  next  reign,  and  Oriel 
celebrates  Edward  II  as  its  founder,  much  as  Christ 
Church  celebrates  Henry  VIII.  Wood  and  Hearne 
would  fain  qualify  the  character  given  of  this  Edward  by 
all  his  contemporaries,  who  will  not  hear  of  any  good 
having  been  done  by  him,  public  or  private.  Wood 
affirms*  that  his  poetic  talents  and  literary  pursuits, 
which  had  led  him  to  endow  the  Carmelites  in  Oxford, 
and  the  Dominicans  in  Herts,  led  him  also  to  found  Oriel 
College.  He  starts  by  assuming  what  he  ought  to  have 
proved.  Hearne*  tries  to  prove  from  the  actual  sums 
spent  on  his  wardrobe  from  month  to  month,  that  he  was 
neither  the  spendthrift  nor  the  profligate  that  most  annal- 
ists of  his  time  paint  him^  But  Hearne  confesses  his 
inferences  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  a 
single  year,  and  that  year,  when  he  was  only  Prince  of 
Wales,  not  King.  Also,  that  all  the  later  accounts  have 
disappeared.  Of  the  two  colleges  founded  in  his  reign, 
Exeter  was  entirely  due  to  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  an  Oxford  man,  first  his  treasurer,  then  his 
chancellor,  who  finally  settled  and  endowed  it  with  little  or 
no  help  from  him,  and  was  beheaded  by  the  citizens  of 
London  ten  years  later,  bent  on  his  dethronement. 

§  2.  The  patent  granting  license  to  Adam  de  Brom  to 
purchase  tenements  for  his  college,  was  only  procured  by 
him  two  years  earlier,  and  the  charter  of  its  foundation 
was  issued  at  Norwich,  Jan.  21,  1326,  the  year  in  which, 
according  to  our  reckoning,  Walter  de  Stapledon  was 
executed  in  London,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  it,  ten  days  later  at  Bristol,  and  Edwai*d 
himself,  nine  months  later,  despoiled  of  his  Crown.  Adam 
de  Brom  had  been  at  S.  Mary's  seven  years  by  then.  The 
documents,  in  which  his  merits  are  set  forth,  would  have 
been  so  much  waste  paper,  but  for  the  generous  '  Inspexi- 

*  Hist  and  Ant.  ii.  Coll.  Oriel.  ^  Higden,  vii.  41. 

^  Pref.  to  Trokelowe,  §§8-13. 
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mus '  of  the  third  Edward,  a  boy  then  barely  fifteen  years 
old,  called  at  that  age  to  the  throne,  which  his  father  in 
full  manhood  had  occupied  twenty  years  only  to  disgrace. 
For  the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  it  deserves  to  be  repro- 
duced \  '  The  king  to  the  archbishops,  Ac,  greeting,  we 
have  inspected  the  charter  which  Lord  Edward  of  happy 
memory  King  of  England  our  progenitor  issued  in  these 
words.  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  the  archbishops, 
&c.,  greeting. 

'  Know  ye,  that  for  the  manifold  fruit,  which  the  University 
of  Oxford,  mother,  and  foster-mother,  of  the  men  of  letters 
in  the  church  of  God  hath  by  its  own  fecundity  produced 
from  the  seeds  of  sacred  doctrine,  and  having  our  con- 
sideration directed  towards  and  fixed  on  the  same,  which 
it  hath  brought  forth  to  ourselves  and  to  our  realm  in 
councils  and  deliberations  heretofore,  and  will  in  future 
bring,  reflecting  moreover,  that  it  will  be  the  more  zealously 
desirous  of  the  spread  and  multiplication  of  its  seed,  the 
more  abundantly  supplied  it  feels  itself  with  proper  food 
for  the  same — to  the  end  that  lustre  may  thus  accrue  to 
the  same  most  holy  church  whose  ministrations  are  to  be 
confided  to  fit  persons,  who  like  the  stars  should  emit  light 
in  their  watchings,  and  instruct  the  people  both  by  precept 
and  example,  we  have  thought  good  that  a  certain  college 
for  scholars,  who  should  become  students  in  theology,  or 
some  of  them  at  least,  should  it  seem  expedient,  in  canon 
law — that  they  either  might  be  better  prepared  for  the  said 
sciences,  and  greater  proficients  in  the  dialectic  art  or  in 
civil  law,  after  a  time,  by  means  of  suitable  regulations  to 
be  made  for  that  purpK)se — should,  in  honor  of  the  glorious 
Virgin,  be  founded  and  established  in  the  said  University, 
and  do  therefore  found  and  establish  it  in  permanence  and 
perpetuity  from  henceforth,  ordaining  moreover  that  the 
said  college  should  be  governed  by  a  provost,  and  nomi- 
nating on  this  occasion  our  beloved  clerk  Adam  de  Brom 
to  be  for  the  regimen  of  the  said  college,  set  over  it  as 
provost;  at  the  same  time  willing  and  granting,  for  our- 
selves and  our  heirs,  that  whenever  the  said  provost-ship 

*  Rawlinson :  Ballard  MSS.  49  in  the  Bodleian — ^Pro  collegio 
Scholarium  Univ.  Oxon.  per  Adam  de  Brom  ordinate,'  De  a®  i*  Ed. 
III"»  n.  88. 
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should  happen  in  future  to  be  vacant — by  death,  cession, 
or  deprivation,  from  now — that  the  scholars  of  the  said 
college  should  choose  from  among  themselves  a  provost, 
and  present  him  to. the  diocesan  of  the  place,  or  the 
guardian  of  the  spirituality  for  the  time  being,  to  be  by 
him  admitted,  and  canonically  set  over  the  said  college. 
And  for  the  primary  foundation  of  the  same  college,  and 
for  the  sustentation  of  its  scholars,  we  have  given  and 
granted,  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs,  to  the  aforesaid 
provost  and  scholars  one  messuage  and  five  shops,  five 
upper  stories,  and  one  cellar,  with  their  appurtenances  at 
Oxford,  in  the  parish  of  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary 
in  the  same  town,  formerly  belonging  to  Roger  the 
Marshal,  parson  of  the  church  of  Tackleye,  and  one 
messuage  likewise  with  its  appurtenances  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  said  town  of  Oxford,  which  is  called  Perilloshalle, 
which  tenements  we  have  acquired  by  surrender  and  con- 
cession of  the  said  Adam  made  to  us  for  the  cause  before 
named.  Moreover  we  have  given  and  granted  for  our- 
selves and  our  heirs  to  the  aforesaid  provost  and  scholars 
the  advowson  of  the  aforesaid  church  of  blessed  Mary, 
whereof  we  are  patrons,  with  all  its  rights  and.  appurte- 
nances, to  the  provost  and  scholars  of  that  college  to  have 
and  to  hold  for  themselves  and  their  successors  in  frankal- 
moigne  (free  tenure  by  alms)  for  ever.  And  we  will,  and 
we  give  licence  to  the  same,  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs, 
to  appropriate  the  said  church  of  blessed  Mary,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  never  presented  to  it  before,  and 
hold  it  for  themselves  and  their  successors  aforesaid,  for 
their  own  uses,  as  well  for  their  sustentation,  as  for 
finding  four  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  services  every 
day  in  the  same  church  of  blessed  Mary  for  ever,  all 
statutes,  laws,  or  ordinances  whatsoever  to  the  contrary, 
by  ourselves  or  our  progenitors  issued,  notwithstanding. 
And  that  the  said  college  may  by  divine  favor,  in  process 
of  time,  be  augmented  as  regards  the  number  of  scholars, 
through  an  increase  in  their  means,  we  have  granted  and 
given  licence  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  to  the  aforesaid  provost  and  their  successors,  that  they 
may  acquire  land  and  revenues  to  the  amount  of  £60  a 
year,  or  the  same  in  lands  and  revenues,  or  else  in  churches 
— excepting  only  those  lands,  tenements,  and  revenues 
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which  are  held  of  us  in  chief  by  military  service,  or  grand 
serjeanty — and  appropriate  such  churches,  and  hold  them 
for  themselves  and  their  successors  aforesaid  for  their  own 
uses,  for  their  sustentation  for  ever,  every  statute  of  this 
kind  notwithstanding  :  provided  however  that  it  has  been 
found  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  due  form  and  duly  returned 
in  our  chancery,  or  in  that  of  our  heirs,  that  this  may  be 
done  without  damage  or  prejudice  to  ourselves,  and  our 
heirs  and  any  other  soever.  These  being  witnesses, 
Thomas,  Count  of  Norfolk  and  Marshal  of  England,  our 
dearest  brother^ ;  Hugh  le  Despenser,  Lord  of  Glamorgan, 
William  de  Ros  de  Hamelak,  Robert  de  Montealto,  Thomas 
Bardolf,  Robert  de  Morle,  Thomas  le  Blount,  steward  of 
our  hospice,  and  others.  Given  by  our  hand  at  Norwich, 
the  2ist  day  of  January,  the  19th  year  of  our  reign. 

'  We  then,  considering  the  premises  to  have  been  salu- 
briously, and  with  pious  intention,  ordained,  to  the  honor 
of  God  and  of  holy  church,  and  the  promotion  of  religious 
worship,  do.  accept  and  approve  the  said  foundation,  dona- 
tions, and  concessions,  in  all  and  several  their  particulars, 
and  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs,  with  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  counts,  barons,  and  commons,  of  our  realm,  now 
in  our  present  'parliament  at  Westminster  assembled,  do 
grant  and  confirm  them  to  the  aforesaid  provost  and 
scholars  of  the  said  college  and  their  successors,  as  the 
aforesaid  charter  reasonably  doth  attest.  These  being 
witnesses  :  the  venerable  fathers  W.,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, primate  of  all  England ;  J.,  bishop  of  Ely,  our 
chancellor;  A.,  bishop  of  Hereford,  our  treasurer;  H. 
Lincoln,  W.  Norwich,  J.  Winton,  bishops ;  Thomas,  Count 
of  Norfolk  and  Marshall  of  England ;  Edward,  Count  of 
Kent;  ^enry,  Count  of  Lancaster;  Thomas  Wake;  John  de 
bello  campo  de  Somerset ;  John  de  Ros,  steward  of  our 
hospice ;  and  others.  Given  by  our  hand  at  Westminster, 
February  20.     By  the  King  himself,  and  the  council  *.' 

This  inspeximus^  it  will  be  perceived,  only  covers  the 
foundation-charter  of  his  father.  Statutes  had  also  been 
drawn  up,  and  were  published  on  the  same  day  as  the 

*  Usually  called  ^^Thomas  of  Brotherton,*  being  and  son  of  Margaret, 
and  wife  of  Ed.  I. 

*  *Convenit  cum  recordo.*  Geo.  Holmes,  deput.  custodis  record,  in 
turre  Lond. 
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charter,  and  by  the  same  authority.  But  as  no  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  is  made  to  them  in  this  inspeximuSy  they 
never  became  law.  The  boy  was  a  King  all  over  in  what 
he  granted,  and  in  what  he  withheld.  He  confirmed  the 
charter  of  his  father,  as  it  contained  nothing  to  which  he 
could  object,  and  embodied  a  design  highly  creditable  to 
his  father  to  have  promoted.  But  to  the  statutes  appended 
to  it  he  refused  his  sanction,  because  there  were  provi- 
sions in  them  unbecoming  his  father,  and  ill-calculated  to 
advance  the  college.  Nevertheless  it  was  by  no  ukase  of 
his  own  that  he  would  supplant  them.  He  decided  on 
giving  the  infant  society  full  time  to  develop.  Adam  de 
Brom  and  his  first  scholars  were  left  in  perfect  liberty  to 
consider  what  regulations  would  suit  them  best ;  then  to 
supplement  them  by  additions,  or  revise  them  by  altera- 
tions, at  their  discretion  ;  and  then,  finally,  when  they  felt 
they  could  do  no  more,  to  come  to  him  for  their  confirma- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  clearly  studied  to  make  the  dealings 
of  his  grand-father  with  Walter  de  Merton  the  model  of 
his  own  dealings  with  Adam  de  Brom.  Adam  de  Brom, 
too,  clearly,  finding  himself  free,  took  counsel  with  his 
own  diocesan,  as  well  as  his  scholars ;  and  the  result  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  well-digested  code,  divided  into  statutes 
framed  by  them,  and  sealed  with  their  common  seal  on 
May  3,  A.D.  1326,  just  three  months  and  twelve  days  after 
their  actual  foundation ;  and  a  supplementary  set,  agreed 
upon  and  sealed  in  their  own  college  three  years  later  on 
December  8,  a.d.  1329;  both  of  which  the  king  confirmed 
at  the  same  time  by  his  mspeximus,  dated  March  18,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  \ 

Hearne  reprints*,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  the 
statutes  of  1326,  headed  *per  diocesanum  confirmataey 
though  no  such  confirmation  is  either  prefixed  or  ap- 
pended to  them.  Further  on,  he  reprints  the  statutes  of 
1329  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
prefixed  to  them.  Must  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
statutes  of  1326  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Bishop? 
Plainly  there  was  one  provision  in  them,  which  he  may 
have  declined  to  endorse  for  more  reasons  than   one : 

*  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  i.  Oriel,  p.  6.  _, 

^  Append,  to  Trokelowe,  p.  296. 
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namely,  where  the  scholars  are  called  upon  '  to  have  mass 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary's  for  King  Edward  of 
illustrious  memory,  primary  founder  of  their  college ;  for 
Lord  Henry,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  for  Lord  Adam  de 
Brom,  its  principal  benefactors.*  He  may  not  have  been 
willing  *to  ascribe  the  foundation  of^Oriel  to  a  King  whom 
he  helped  to  depose ;  he  may  not  have  been  willing  to  be 
named  next  in  a  religious  Service  to  the  men  who  had  put 
his  uncle  to  death.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  son  of  that 
King  by  his  inspeximus  confirms  all  and  singular  the  things 
contained  in  these  statutes ;  it  is  by  his  inspeximus  alone 
that  they  became  law,  and  we  are  nowhere  told  in  it, 
whether  the  Bishop  confirmed  any  portion  of  them  or  not. 
The  date,  moreover,  of  his  inspeximus  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  specially  chosen.  For  it  was  the  year  in  which 
Edward  addressed  a  formal  summons  to  Bartholomew  de 
Burghash,  eldest  brother  of  the  Bishop  then  in  high  favor 
with  him,  also  to  appear  with  his  barons  of  the  Cinque 
ports,  *  to  do  their  customary  duties  at  the  coronation  of 
his  dearest  Queen  Philippa  that  summer  ^ ' ;  and  then  in 
less  than  three  weeks  of  that  date  confirmed  these  statutes. 
What  prompted  him  to  defer  confirming  the  statutes  of 
1326  so  long,  we  need  not  enquire.  What  prompted  him 
to  confirm  both  sets  just  at  this  time  we  may  well  surmise, 
though  we  cannot  affirm.  It  was  probably  to  do  honor  to 
his  Queen  by  making  them  date  from  her  coronation.  It 
was  at  Woodstock  that  they  had  been  residing  ever  since 
their  marriage.  It  was  there,  too,  that  their  first-born,  the 
Black  Prince,  saw  daylight  this  year  in  June.  Residing 
so  near  Oxford,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  visited  it  now 
and  then.  And  she  who  was  induced  only  ten  years  later 
by  her  chaplain,  Robert  of  Eglesfield,  to  allow  herself  to 
be  named  Foundress  and  Patroness  of  his  new  college 
there,  and  his  new  college  to  be  named  after  the  title 
which  she  then  bore,  need  not  be  supposed  unreasonably 
to  have  wished  to  mark  her  advent  to  that  title  by  some 
special  act  of  favor  to  the  most  recent,  and  not  of  the 
least  interest  to  her  of  the  earlier  foundations,  whose 
primary  charter  it  had  been  almost  the  first  act  of  her 
husband  on  coming  to  the  throne  to  confirm,  whose  site 

*  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  ii.  307. 
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and  whose  name  was  determined  at  the  same  time  by  his 
grant  to  it  of  a  mansion  formerly  possessed  by  his  illus- 
trious grandmother  ^,  whose  first  provost  and  scholars  had 
been  given  possession  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
which  his  illustrious  grandfather  had  adorned  with  its 
majestic  tower,  embellished  with  those  life-like  statues, 
which  to  this  day  tell  of  himself,  his  Queen  and  his  reign, 
in  constituting  it  the  University  church.  '  Blessed  be  the 
memory  of  King  Edward  III  and  Philippa  of  Hainault 
his  Queen,  who  first  invented  clothes,'  says  a  monastic 
chronicler,  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland;  in  other  words, 
who  founded  on  a  durable  basis,  in  the  eastern  counties, 
with  Norwich  for  its  headquarters,  a  colony  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  out  of  which  grew  the  woollen  trade,  that 
had  the  effect  of  making  England  a  commercial  nation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  foundations  were  laid  just 
as  these  statutes  for  the  promotion  of  learning  at  Oxford 
were  confirmed.  But,  meanwhile,  the  fairest  garment 
manufactured  in  this  reign,  and  which  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  lustre  by  wear  and  tear  since,  was  the  royal  patent 
confirming  these  statutes,  by  which,  as  of  old,  the  children 
went  backwards  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  career  of  their 
unworthy  sire,  and  by  handing  him  down  to  future  ages  as 
'the  primary  founder*  of  a  college  such  as  Oriel  even 
then  promised  to  be,  and  has  since  proved,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  conceal  his  shame. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  me- 
morials of  two  pairs  of  Kings  and  Queens — of  Edward  and 
Eleanor,  Edward  and  Philippa — related  to  each  other  as 
grandsires  and  grandchildren,  each  a  model  for  husbands 
and  wives ;  the  most  resplendent  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  of  all  crowned  Kings  of  England  before  or  since — 
resplendent  too,  not  merely  for  their  pre-eminent  talents 
and  accomplishments  in  their  exalted  spheres,  but  for 
those  virtues  which  are  most  prized  in  England,  rarest  in 

*  La  Oriole  by  name.  A  charter  of  Bogo  de  Clare,  dean  of  S.  Mary's 
of  Stafford,  shews  that  he  was  possessed  of  this  mansion  by  gift  of  Henry 
III,  and  that  it  was  he  from  whom  Queen  Eleanor  obtained  it  (Wood, 
4to.  c.  I.  p.  55.)  The  patent  granting  it  to  Oriel  is  of  i  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  3, 
memb.  6,  and  bears  date  Dec.  17.  It  was  to  take  effect  on  its  reversion 
to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  James  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  had  been  leased 
for  life.     (Twyne's  Ant.  vol.  xxii.  p.  108,  4to.). 
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all  countries,  and  most  admired  in  men  and  women  of 
every  rank — to  say  nothing  of  those  personal  charms  of 
loveliness  and  resistless  might,  which  excited  enthusiasm 
in  all  who  beheld  them.  And  it  is  to  them,  and  to  their 
combined  influences,  that  no  legend  but  authentic  history 
justifies  our  attributing  results  of  which  both  Oxford  and 
England  to  this  day  may  well  be  proud,  and  may  well  be 
jealous,  lest  they  should  be  cajoled  out  of  them  by  upstart 
sciolists  unawares,  before  some  new  creation  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  to  them  can  be  devised  in  their  stead. 
For  it  was  to  those  Kings  and  Queens,  by  their  inspiring 
influences  and  powerful  co-operation,  that  Oxford  was 
indebted  for  the  stamp  and  characteristic  features  of  her 
earliest  colleges,  that  have  proved  such  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  realm — for  the  mould  of  the  links  associating  them 
with  its  then  infant  and  unformed  University,  and  for  the 
intimate  connexion  of  both  colleges  and  University  with 
the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin — for  the  triple  cord 
artificially  contrived  by  these  means,  which  having  tri- 
umphantly resisted  the  decay  of  time  for  six  centuries, 
and  stood  the  tension  of  endless  vicissitudes  without 
snapping  asunder,  is  still  held  together  by  the  deep-seated 
affinity  for  each  other  of  its  component  parts ;  none  the 
less  enduring,  because  the  adventitious  supports  overlaying 
it  have  been  all  swept  away. 

§  3.  S.  Mary's,  though  Oriel  presented  to  it  from  hence- 
forth and  held  its  own  religious  services  in  it  for  a  time, 
continued  to  be  the  University  church  for  all  purposes  and 
uses  that  it  had  served  before.  These  will  be  given  in 
detail  further  on.  But,  besides  Oriel,  no  colleges  or  mem- 
bers of  colleges,  as  such,  had  any  rights  over  or  within  S. 
Mary's.  Other  colleges,  till  they  had  built  chapels  of  their 
own,  got  permission  to  hold  their  services  in  the  parish 
church  nearest  to  them.  Balliol,  for  instance,  went  to  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  whose  parish  it  stood. 
Queen's,  to  that  of  S.  Peter  in  the  East.  Merton  alone 
was  allowed  to  engraft  its  chapel  on  that  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist.  To  the  provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  henceforth  appropriated 
by  the  Crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances — sav- 
ing only  the  Congregation  House,  which  had  been  alien- 
ated to  the  University  by  grant  or  prescription  long  before 
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— for  their  own  uses  and  sustentation  :  and  out  of  its  re- 
venues their  charter  ordered  them  to  provide  four  chaplains 
to  celebrate  divine  services  for  themselves  daily  through- 
out the  year,  leaving  them  apparently  free  to  use  just  what 
part  of  the  church  they  pleased  for  that  purpose  :  yet 
clearly  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  clash  with  or  to  over-ride 
prescriptive  rights  either  of  the  parish  or  the  University. 
For  the  parish  accordingly  the  provost  and  scholars  were 
bound  by  the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  vicar,  who  shall  see  to 
minister  to  its  inhabitants  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
hitherto  customary,  when  it  was  served  by  chaplains  or 
rectors.  For  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  parish  was 
older  by  some  centuries  than  either  college  or  University. 
The  statutes  of  Oriel,  however,  neither  refer  to,  nor 
make  provision  for  this  duty.  The  four  chaplains  ordered 
in  its  charter,  were  transformed  in  its  statutes  into  two 
scholars  that  had  been  ordained  presbyters,  or  two  fit 
persons  in  their  stead  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  college 
funds,  who  should  celebrate  masses  and  other  offices  of  the 
church  of  that  date,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  parishioners, 
but  of  the  scholars ;  as,  for  instance,  the  mass  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  without  fail  daily  throughout  the  year  in 
S.  Mary's  church  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  intitulated 
S.  Anne's — let  us  mark  the  expression — for  the  well- 
being  of  the  benefactors  to  the  college  while  they  lived, 
and  for  their  souls  after  their  decease.  Now,  when  we 
refer  to  the  Lincoln  Registers,  long  the  diocese  in  which 
Oxford  lay,  though  they  abound  in  institutions  of  vicars  to 
other  churches  in  and  about  Oxford,  not  a  single  chaplain 
or  vicar  is  named  as  having  been  instituted  to  that  of  S. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  down  to  the  time  when  Oxford  was  given 
a  Bishop  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Henry  de  Burghash,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  demerits  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  was  personally 
not  at  all  backward  in  recognising  the  spiritual  claims  of 
the  parishioners  of  S.  Mary's :  as  his  mandate,  dated 
Aug.  3,  1326,  was  issued,  just  when  turmoil  was  at  its 
highest  in  England,  to  the  prior  of  S.  Frideswide's,  to 
induct  the  provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  into  corporal  pos- 
session of  S.  Mary's  church  but  with  power  reserved  to  the 
Bishop  of  ordaining  a  perpetual  vicariate  therein,  to  be 
supported  out  of  its  fruits  and  revenues,  and  to  provide  foe 
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the  suitable  maintenance  of  a  perpetual  vicar  to  be  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  said  provost  and  scholars,  who  should 
have  cure  of  souls  in  the  parish  of  that  church  and  also 
personally  reside  therein.  But  in  no  document  is  it  said 
that  the  vicar  would  be  chosen  from  among  the  scholars. 
The  prior  on  his  part  tells  us  \  that  in  obedience  to  this 
mandate,  which  he  recites  at  length,  he  inducted  the  pro- 
vost and  scholars  as  directed  into  S.  Mary's,  on  Saturday, 
the  vigil  of  S.  Laurence,  Aug.  9,  a.d.  1326,  about  the  first 
hour  of  the  day,  six  a.m. 

That  for  nineteen  years  subsequently  to  this  no  appoint- 
ment of  a  vicar  would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  was  prob- 
ably due  to  want  of  funds.  Nicholas  Misterton,  the  first 
appointment  to  the  cure  of  souls  at  S.  Mary's  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  college,  we  learn  from  other  documents, . 
was  holder  of  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  when  appointed  a.  d. 
1345.  This,  however,  is  not  stated  in  the  entry  testifying 
to  his  appointment,  nor  is  any  title  given  him  there.  In 
contemporary  deeds  he  is  styled  indifferently  chaplain  or 
vicar  *.  Burghash  had  already  fixed  the  salary  to  be  paid 
to  the  vicar  at  1045.^ ;  this  he  raised  on  receipt*  of  a  letter 
from  Pope  John  XXII  to  1335.  4^. 

Burghash,  therefore,  personally  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  a  good  sponsor  to  Oriel  during  its  first  struggles 
for  life ;  yet  in  appropriating  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin  to  it,  he  took  some  heed  of  the  spiritualities  of  the 
parishioners.  We  shall  come  presently  to  what  procured 
him  his  see,  which  he  held  for  twenty-two  years,  having 
been  barely  thirty  years  old  when  he  received  consecration 
— '  Qui  nichil  didicit,  aliorum  doctor  eflScitur,'  is  not  the 
most  disparaging  remark  wrung  from  the  monk  of  Malmes- 
bury  in  mourning  over  his  appointment®.  But  he  had 
learnt  enough  in  the  first  decade  of  his  episcopate  to  be 
made  by  Edward  III,  first  his  treasurer  and  then  his  chan- 
cellor. And  his  worldly  wisdom,  his  aristocratic  con- 
nexions,   his   stirring  qualities,   and   favor  at  court,    all 

« 

^  Wood,  c.  I.  4to.  p.  48 ;  but  the  document  is  at  Oriel. 
^  lb.  pp.  20  and  28.  ^  lb.  p.  i. 

*  Viz.  by  a  further  sum  of  29s.  ^d.  This  is  stated  in  the  Lincoln 
Register,  copied  by  Turner,  Hist.  Coll.  xiv.  94.  Wood  makes  the  total 
II05.  quoting  the  college  books  as  his  authority,  4to.  c.  i.  p.  i. 

*  Vit.  Ed.  II,  A.D.  1320. 
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contributed  in  their  way  to  the  support  of  Oriel,  till  it 
could  walk  alone.  Adam  de  Brom,  its  first  provost  and 
chief  promoter,  was  equally  well  born  with  himself,  the  father 
of  each  of  them  being  a  knight.  Sir  Roger  de  Brom  was 
a  Norfolk  celebrity,  whose  lordship  and  mansion  of  the 
same  name  lay  in  the  hundred  of  Loddon  \  not  far  from 
Langley  Abbey,  whence  the  patent  of  17  Edward  II  issued 
giving  authority  to  Adam  to  proceed  with  the  design  he 
had  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  his  sovereign  for  ap- 
proval, and  at  Norwich  it  was,  which  lay  not  many  miles 
further  off",  that  the  charter  and  statutes  of  21  Jan.  were 
two  years  afterwards  obtained  by  him.  Edward  II  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  Langley  in  Herts  arid  the  Langley 
in  Norfolk,  now  possessed  by  the  Beauchamp  family, 
though  one  was  a  Dominican,  and  the  other  a  Pre- 
monstratensian  Convent.  With  the  de  Broms,  there- 
fore, whose  family  mansion  was  the  best  known  of  any 
near  Langley  in  Norfolk,  Edward  II  could  scarce  fail 
to  have  been  acquainted.  Petronilla,  widow  of  Sir  Roger, 
was  possessed  of  a  ladyship  of  her  own  in  the  hundred  of 
South  Walsham,  at  which  she  resided  during  the  last  years 
of  Edward  I,  where  presumably  the  younger  children  were 
brought  up,  and  one  of  them,  Adam,  entering  holy  orders, 
was  in  process  of  time  presented  to  the  crown  living  of  S. 
Mary  the  Virgin  in  Oxford,  a.  d.  1319,  where  de  Burghash 
found  him  on  becoming  Bishop.  Born  in  the  same  rank  of 
life,  they  would  soon  be  good  friends,  though  for  a  time 
circumstances  must  have  kept  them  apart,  for  these  were 
troublous  times.  The  father  of  de  Burghash  was  brother- 
in-law  to  a  much  greater  man  than  himself,  Bartholomew 
de  Badismere,  Baron  of  Leeds,  and  seneschal  of  the  King, 
in  high  favour  too  with  him  just  then.  Between  Nov.  1319 
and  March  1320,  no  fewer  than  eight  letters  are  found  in 
Rymer  from  Edward  II  to  the  cardinals  and  Pope,  vehe- 
mently postulating  a  see — Winton  in  the  first  instance,  then 
Lincoln — for  the  nephew  of  de  Badismere,  causing  his 
appointment  and  consecration  to  the  latter  in  the  last 
named  year ;  then,  from  Dec.  1321  onwards,  we  find  about 
as  many  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same,  demanding  his 
removal  from  it  as  a  traitor !     How  had  it  all  happened  ? 

^  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  v.  1108  and  1496,  and  iv.  243. 
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The  Bishop  had  scarce  been  consecrated,  or  been  able  to 
visit  a  tenth  part  of  his  vast  diocese,  when  his  uncle,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  providing  him  with  a  mitre,  was 
seized  at  his  episcopal  residence,  Stowe  Park,  near  Lincoln, 
hurried  off  to  Canterbury,  and  there  hanged,  for  having 
upheld  the  rebellious  act  of  his  wife  in  closing  the  gates  of 
Leeds  Castle  to  Queen  Isabella,  and  been  the  occasion  of 
a  bloody  feud  thus  engendered  between  her  and  the  barons, 
till  then  her  allies.  Later,  his  nephew,  for  complicity  with 
them  in  this  struggle,  was  deprived  of  the  temporalities  of 
his  see,  and  would  have  lost  it  altogether,  but  for  the  Pope 
— who  resolutely  declined  taking  any  steps  against  him  — 
and  the  King  oY  France  at  whose  Court  he  was  well  re- 
ceived. His  temporalities  accordingly  were  restored  to 
him  at  the  end  of  two  years.  But  he  never  condoned  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  the  moment  he  could  do  so  with 
impunity,  took  part  in  the  revolt  against  the  King.  These 
facts  account  satisfactorily  for  the  contrast  between  the 
first  batch  of  statutes  for  Oriel  dated  21  Jan.  and  the 
second  batch  dated  3  May,  of  the  same  year — a.d.  1326. 
In  the  first  batch  issued  at  Norwich  on  the  same  day  as 
the  charter,  it  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  King,  whoever  he 
might  he^  to  whom  participation  in  the  election  of  provost 
is  accorded.  Of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  rights 
of  his  see  there  is  no  mention.  In  the  second,  the  large 
visitatorial  powers  accorded  to  him  and  his  see  form  a 
conspicuous  item,  and  they  were  readily  confirmed  by 
Edward  III  whose  treasurer  and  chancellor  Henry  de 
Burghash  had  become  by  then.  It  is  in  the  concluding 
words  of  his  code,  that  the  most  signal  recognition  of  his 
prerogatives  occurs,  being  to  this  effect:  'that  whatever 
obscurities,  shortcomings,  or  ambiguities,  might  happen  in 
future  to  be  found  in  the  foregoing  ordinances,  they  should 
be,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  time  being,  expounded, 
supplied,  or  even  corrected  and  wholly  recast  should  there' 
b6  need.* 

That  there  were  cordial  relations  subsisting  at  this  time 
between  the  first  provost  of  Oriel  and  his  diocesan  is 
shewn  by  their  being  so  often  thrown  together  in  different 
parts  of  this  code,  and  each  given  that  title  which  they 
shared  in  common,  as  appertaining  to  their  birth,  of 
'  Dominus  * ;  and  on  a  larger  scale,  by  their  joint  responsi- 
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bility  for  all  it  contains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promptitude 
displayed  by  the  Bishop  in  accepting  the  nomination  of  the 
provost,  and  putting  him  and  his  scholars  into  possession 
of  S.  Mary's.  For  the  differences  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  code  cannot  have  been  accidental,  and  whether 
they  originated  with  Adam  de  Brom  or  his  Bishop  they 
must  have  been  accepted  by  both,  since  this  code  was  con- 
firmed by  Edward  III  in  every  respect  as  it  left  their  hands. 
§  4.  Adam  de  Brom  only  survived  its  confirmation  a 
little  over  two  years,  as  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1332. 
It  must  have  been  a  critical  question  for  the  infant  college, 
who  should  succeed  him.  For  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a 
second  provost  of  equal  standing  and  consideration  could 
have  been  found  for  it  amongst  its  own  scholars  at  his 
death.  And  in  considering  how  this  question  was  solved, 
we  have  several  additional  proofs  forced  upon  us  of  the 

food  sponsorship  displayed  for  the  scholars  of  Oriel  by 
lenry  de  Burghash,  who  continued  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ten 
years  longer.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  original  statutes 
for  Oriel  prescribed  that  the  provost  should  be  chosen  by 
the  scholars  from  among  themselves,  but  in  the  supple- 
mental statutes  of  1329  a  clause  was  inserted,  which  reads 
like  the  work  of  the  visitor,  giving  them  power  to  select 
their  provost  ^  de  aliis  quam  de  seipsis,  si  fuerit  necesse  et 
expedire  videatur.^ 

Now  both  Master  William  de  Leverton  and  Master 
William  de  Hawkesworth,  the  second  and  third  provosts, 
owed  their  election  clearly  to  this  cause,  and  almost  as 
clearly  to  the  existing  diocesan,  though  the  third  provost 
was  not  elected  till  some  few  years  after  his  death.  For 
both  of  them  were  natives  of  Nottinghamshire,  where  the 
places  to  which  they  severally-'  belonged  are  well-known 
still  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  now  as  then,  while  the 
prefix  of  'de*  to  their  names  shews  that  their  families 
ranked  as  high  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  as  the 
de  Burghashes  and  the  de  Broms  in  theirs.  The  Diocesan 
Register  testifies  to  the  election  of  the  one  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  death  of  the  first  provost,  and  to  the  confirmation 
— the  see  being  vacant  when  he  was  elected — of  the  other. 
But  the  Bishop  who  confirmed  him  had  been  archdeacon 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  under  de  Burghash. 

There  was  a  sheriff  of  Lincoln  towards  the  end  of  the 
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reign  of  Henry  III,  named  William  Leverton  ^  whose  son 
or  grandson  the  second  provost  of  Oriel  probably  was, 
and  as  such,  personally  well  known  to  the  bishop  from 
whose  diocese  he  was  anyhow  taken.  And  it  was  de 
Burghash  with  whom  the  custom  originated  of  registering 
the  elections  or  confirmations  of  the  provosts  of  Oriel 
amongst  the  diocesan  institutions  to  benefices,  while 
passing  over  the  appointments  of  vicars  of  S.  Mary's  in 
silence.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  both  Adam  de 
Brom  and  William  de  Leverton  his  immediate  successor, 
discharged  in  turn  the  combined  duties  of  provost  and 
vicar  themselves,  the  funds  of  the  college  being  very  low 
at  that  time ;  for  it  is  not  till  a.  d.  1345  that  even  the 
college  books  make  mention  of  any  person  acting  as  vicar, 
as  has  been  said,  by  which  time  de  Leverton  might  be 
getting  old  and  wanting  help  ;  then,  as  the  first  who  acted 
in  that  capacity  was  a  fellow  of  the  college,  perhaps  no 
report  of  his  appointment  to  the  Bishop  was  thought 
necessary ;  and  thus  a  precedent  was  created,  by  which  in 
future  the  elections  of  provosts  only  were  set  down  in  the 
Diocesan  Register,  while  the  appointment  of  vicars  or 
criaplains,  as  they  would  seem  to  have  been  called  in- 
differently, went  no  further  than  the  college  books,  though 
now  and  then  the  Diocesan  Register  includes  them — 
Nicholas  Misterton,  the  first  vicar  and  fellow  combined  on 
record,  survived  the  third  provost  as  well  as  the  second 
several  years.  Master  William  de  Hawkesworth  happens 
to  be  the  only  provost  whose  monumental  brass  is  still 
preserved  at  S.  Mary's ;  but,  trodden  under  foot  as  it  has 
long  been  by  all  who  enter  and  quit  the  chancel  through 
the  glass  doors  separating^^it  from  the  nave,  must  disappear 
soon,  unless  removed  to^ome  really  worthier  spot.  Its 
inscription,  still  legible,  runs  thus :  '  Here  lies  Master 
William  of  Hawkesworth,  formerly  professor  of  the  sacred 
page,  and  third  provost  of  this  churchy  who  died  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  a.d.  1349/  How  simple,  yet  how  full  of 
information,  and  probably  preserved  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  the  amount  of  brass  required  for  it  being  too  small 
to  tempt  a  theft.  Had  all  the  inscriptions  to  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors  been  equally  brief,  they  might  have 
been  equally  long-lived,  and  furnished  us  with  facts,  where 

^  Rot.  Hundred,  i.  274  and  369. 
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we  can  only  substitute  conjectures,  so  that  we  should  note 
this  all  the  more.  Those  who  composed  it  have  not 
called  him  provost  of  Oriel,  but  of  S.  Mary's  church,  and 
state  that  he  had  formerly  been  professor  not  of  theology 
but  of  the  Bibte,  and  that  he  died  master  only,  not  doctor, 
though  the  D.D.  degree  was  then  in  use.  Wood  points 
out  from  other  sources  that  he  had  originally  been  a 
member  of  Balliol,  and  afterwards  fellow  of  Queen's  at 
its  foundation  \  But  it  was  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  that 
supplied  him,  and  de  Burghash,  no  doubt,  who  marked 
him  down  for  Oriel  on  the  next  vacancy.  William  de 
Daventre,  who  succeeded  Hawkesworth  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  whose  prefix  of  Me '  shows  him  to  have 
been  equally  well  born,  may  be  set  down  also  to  the  same 
influence,  for  he  was  not  rector  of  Pitchcote  in  Bucking- 
hamshire when  he  became  provost,  as  Wood  reports,  but 
of  Riseholme  near  Lincoln,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Pitchcote  six  months  after  the  election  *.  Moreover,  he  was 
the  first  provost  who  had  been,  or  was  still,  fellow  of  the 
college ',  which  he  had  henceforth  to  govern,  and  according 
to  documents  in  the  Oriel  archives,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
in  a  future  chapter,  he  died  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

That  these  three  successors  of  Adam  de  Brom,  all  of 
them  born  gentlemen,  in  mature  years,  and  therefore 
'circumspect  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,*  as  the 
statute  directs ;  and  one  of  them  a  learned  professor  of 
Holy  Scripture,  who  brought  with  him  the  experiences  of 
two  kindred  colleges,  Balliol  and  Queen's,  were  worthy, 
though  distant,  contributors  to  the  future  glories  of  Oriel 
is  not  less  true  than  that  they  owed  their  appointment 
to  the  Bishop  under  whom  they  worked,  and  who  was  him- 
self treasurer  and  chancellor  to  the  King  during  the  time 
when  the  first  statutes  for  its  good  government  were  being 
matured  and  confirmed ;  and  that  the  broad,  liberal,  and 
comprehensive  provisions,  characterising  those  statutes  as 
a  whole,  reflect  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  framing 
them.  For  though  the  provost  was  required  to  be  '  vir  in 
spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  circumspectus,*  it  is  not 
specified  at  what  age  he  began  or  ceased  to  be  eligible; 

^  Antiq.  ii.  Coll.  Or. 

'  Lipscombe's  Buckinghamshire,  i.  386. 

'  See  the  lists  given  by  Wood :  c.  i.  4to.  p.  20. 
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nor  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  chosen  from  among 
the  scholars,  nor  that  he  should  belong  to  any  particular 
locality,  class  or  nation  ;  neither  was  he  required,  nor  yet 
forbidden  to  be  in  holy  orders,  but  li  he  was,  any  benefice 
that  he  might  hold  was  tenable  with  the  headship  of  his 
college.  Nor,  again,  subsequently  to  his  admission,  could 
he  be  turned  out  or  made  to  resign,  except  for  misconduct. 
The  dean  also  was  to  be  a  senior,  unexceptionable  both  as 
to  morals  and  conversation,  appointed  by  the  provost  with 
the  consent  of  the  scholars ;  but  his  appointment  is  not 
made  conditional  on  his  being  in  holy  orders,  or  a  gradu- 
ate, a  scholar  of  the  college,  indigent  or  possessed  of  means, 
born  in  one  part  of  the  world  more  than  another.  Among 
the  qualifications  for  scholarship,  indeed,  it  is  specified 
that  besides  being  sober,  temperate,  and  chaste,  they  should 
be  pooTy  combining  a  special  aptitude  for  study  with  a 
desire  to  make  progress  in  it,  that  they  must  have  per- 
formed, or  be  able  to  perform,  the  usual  exercises  in  logic 
and  philosophy ;  canon  law  students  in  addition  must  have 
studied  civil  law  two  or  three  years  before  their  admission, 
but  no  further  conditions  follow  of  birth,  school  or  age. 
Their  year  of  probation  once  past,  they  might  continue 
scholars  for  life,  provided,yfr5/  of  all — a  memorable  condition 
of  the  tenure,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  in  connexion 
with  English  colleges  of  this  date — that  they  never  entered 
any  religious  order^  nor  transferred  themselves  to  any  other 
duties  incompatible  with  their  own ;  nor  got  promoted  to 
any  larger  benefice ;  nor  left  college  to  discontinue  their 
studies;  nor  discontinued  them,  yet  residing  in  college; 
nor  committed  any  grave  crimes  against  religion  or  morals, 
or  college  discipline.  Yet  they  were  free  to  resign  their 
scholarships  at  any  moment,  and  whether  they  took  holy 
orders  or  not,  was  left  to  their  own  choice.  For  the 
divine  service  prescribed  in  their  statutes,  two  chaplains 
were  required,  who  might  be  scholars,  when  there  were 
two,  that  having  been  ordained  presbyters,  were  willing  to 
undertake  those  functions.  If  not,  two  chaplains,  who  were 
not  of  the  college,  were  to  be  provided  and  maintained  out 
of  the  college  funds.  Similarly  the  Bishop  bound  them  to 
appoint  and  maintain  a  vicar  to  minister  to  the  parishioners 
of  S.  Mary's,  but  he  left  them  free  to  decide  whether  the 
vicar  should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves  or  not. 
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The  only  restriction  affecting  their  studies  is  that  the 
only  studies  prescribed  to  them  are  canon  law  and 
theology;  the  only  restriction  affecting  their  liberties  is 
the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  take  to  the  college  and  to 
the  college  statutes,  binding  them,  amongst  other  things,  to 
attendances  at  divine  services  which  are  there  set  forth. 

Marriage  is  made  impossible  by  the  statutes,  though  it  is 
nowhere  forbidden ;  and  the  visitatorial  powers  assigned 
in  them  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  confirmed  by  the 
Crown,  proclaim  a  joint  interest  in  the  college  both  of 
Church  and.  State. 

Oriel  thus  exhibited  under  its  first  provosts  and  visitor 
as  faithful  a  production  of  the  type  designed  for  collegiate 
foundations  at  Oxford  by  the  first  Edward  and  his  incom- 
parable Chancellor,  Walter  of  Merton,  as  could  well  have 
been  carried  out;  and  the  same  thing  might  nearly  be 
said  of  the  two  colleges  practically  coeval  with  it,  Exeter 
and  Queen's ;  though  in  each  of  these  the  germ  of  the 
struggle  between  open  and  close  foundations  may  be 
detected.  Exeter,  for  instance,  contemplated  at  its  founda- 
tion having  but  one  priest  for  twelve  scholars  who  might 
all  be  laymen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  founder's  scholar- 
ships were  limited  to  the  diocese  of  Exeter  ^ ;  eight  from 
the  archdeaconries  of  Exeter,  Totness  and  Barnstable ;  four 
from  that  of  Cornwall ;  and  one  to  be  filled  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Exeter  from  any  place  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided that  their  nominee  was  a  priest. 

Queen's  having  received  its  charter  a.  d.  1340,  the  year 
in  which  Edward  III  finally  decided  on  assuming  the  title 
of  King  of  France,  the  chaplain  of  Queen  Philippa  may 
have  considered  that  he  would  be  pleasing  his  Sovereign 
by  founding  his  college  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
Sorbonne,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  reproduces,  being  made 
to  consist  of  masters  in  full  orders,  or  candidates  preparing 
for  them  exclusively.  But  he  counterbalanced  this  re- 
striction by  a  provision  so  truly  Catholic  that  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded  in  his  own  words,  namely,  'That  as  the 
University  of  Oxford,  agreeably  with  its  designation, 
admits  everybody  coming  to  it  from  every  quarter  for 
purposes  of  study,  so  this  hall  should  close  the  bosom  of 

^  Ingram,  i :  Exeter  College,  p.  6,  note. 
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its  charity  to  no  race,  nor  nationality,  deserving  it ;  that  as 
the  University  consists  of  a  collection  of  scholars  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  the  election  of 
inmates  to  this  hall  also  should  be  world-wide  to  the  same 
extent  \*  As  originally  planned,  therefore.  Queen's  stands 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  close  foundations  of  Exeter, 
and  all  other  colleges  of  later  date  than  its  own. 

§  5.  In  going  back  to  S.  Mary's  in  its  new  phase, 
recommencing  at  the  point  where  we  diverged,  we  find  it 
appropriated  to  Oriel,  and  to  be  served  in  future  by  vicars, 
so  far  as  its  parishioners  are  concerned  ;  but,  as  the  church 
of  the  University,  weighted  with  a  lien  ever  increasing  in 
corporate  magnitude  and  moral  influence  and  coercive 
power,  yet  adding  enormously  to  its  splendour  and  prestige, 
and  tempered  by  a  due  care  for  the  fabric  on  the  whole, 
and  a  due  regard  on  the  whole  for  the  rights  of  others, 
which  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

The  University,  no  less  than  Oriel,  when  it  commenced 
using  S.  Mary's,  provided  its  own  functionaries,  and  held 
its  own  services  at  times  and  in  places  arranged  amicably, 
for  mutual  convenience,  with  the  parish  and  the  college — 
members  of  Oriel  frequented  the  Congregation  House 
belonging  to  the  University  with  the  same  freedom  as 
members  of  other  colleges  and  halls — not  indeed  in  their 
own  right,  but  as  members  of  the  University — members  of 
other  colleges  and  halls  attended  all  University  services 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  the  city  church  with  the 
same  freedom  as  Oriel,  but  they  had  no  right  of  entry 
to  the  church,  except  for  lectures,  at  other  times.  The 
parishioners  had  no  right  of  entry  to  the  Congregation 
House  :  nor  to  any  part  of  the  church  in  which  University 
services  and  sermons,  or  Oriel  services  and  sermons,  were 
then  going  on.  It  was  only  by  special  permission  that 
they  could  ever  be  present  at  such  times.  Parishioners,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  as  good  a  right  as  members  of  Oriel  to 
burial  within  the  precincts  of  S.  Mary's  ;  and  members  of 
other  colleges,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  were  con- 
sidered to  have  the  same  right  too.  For  other  members  of 
the  University,  consent,  not  of  Oriel,  but  of  the  parish  was 
required.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  parish  might  seem  to 

*  Statutes  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  i.  11 -12. 
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have  but  small  power  of  refusing;  and  now  and  then  its 
consent  was  secured  by  a  bequest. 

This  partition  of  ownership  between  three  distinct  cor- 
porations, with  its  triple  but  unequal,  and  traditional  but 
not  statutory,  distribution  of  rights,  has  not  been  without 
practical  inconvenience,  and  even  led  to  serious  disputes 
at  times ;  but  Englishmen  have  shewn  themselves  a  law- 
abiding  race  throughout  their  history,  and  the  annals  of  S. 
Mary's  will  be  found  to  exhibit  no  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
when  once  the  law  has  been  invoked  on  a  particular  point, 
its  decisions  have  been  upheld. 

Thus  far  for  the  general  outline  ;  but  colouring  and  life 
must  now  be  given  to  it  by  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
different  uses  to  which  the  church  henceforth  began  to  be 
turned  ;  parcelled  out  into  groups,  and  illustrated  by 
examples  happening  during  its  pristine  state,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  much  in  the  form  in  which  we  behold  it, 
though  the  services  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  then 
used  had  undergone  much  change. 

§  6.  Just  now  the  reign  of  Edward  III  will  be  the  most 
convenient  point  from  which  to  start,  and  in  considering 
what  took  place  within  S.  Mary's  then,  it  is  only  natural  to 
give  precedence  to  the  religious  services  of  that  date. 

Now,  of  these,  the  oldest  undoubtedly  were  those  cele- 
brated when  it  was  a  mere  parish  church  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  which  went  on  uninterruptedly,  though  no  record 
of  them  has  been  preserved.  The  earliest  recorded  is  the 
chapelry  which  Edward  I  gave  the  University  permission 
to  found  with  permanent  endowment  for  a  chaplain  attached 
thereto,  that  at  S.  Mary's,  a.d.  1274,  mass  might  be  said 
there  for  his  own  weal,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
all  then  alive  ;  and  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  his  other 
ancestors,  and  of  all  the  benefactors  to  the  said  University. 
This  mass  he  begs  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  his 
dominions  to  commend  to  the  faithful,  by  attaching  such 
indulgences  to  it  as  were  within  their  power. 

We  are  not  told  how  often,  or  where,  this  mass  was  to 
be  said.  The  Latin  word  (capellaniam),  here  translated 
'  chapelry,'  may  mean  either  'the  office  of  chaplain/  or  '  the 
chapel '  in  which  he  officiated  ;  and  where  chapels  existed 
already,  the  one  which  he  was  allowed  to  use  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  Further,  by  whom  the  chaplain  was  appointed  from 
time  to  time,  would  seem  open  to  question.  Whenever  his 
office  was  vacant  by  death,  or  otherwise,  so  that  it  was  not 
by  resignation,  proclamation  was  wont  to  be  made,  we  are 
told,  in  these  words  : 

'  If  any  honest  priest  desire  to  be  promoted  to  the  office 
of  chaplain  to  the  University,  let  him  come  to  the  church  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  to-morrow,  that  his  fitness  for  it 
may  be  known.' 

This  would  allow  little  time  for  written  testimonials, 
which  we  are  saved  copying  out  by  printing.  No  date  is 
assigned  to  this  proclamation,  nor  any  place  for  its  delivery. 
It  was  probably  cried  by  the  University  bedel.  And  the 
chancellor  and  masters  having  petitioned  Edward  I  for 
leave  to  found  and  endow  a  chaplaincy,  it  probably  was  a 
joint  appointment.  To  what  extent  it  was  endowed  at  that 
time,  we  seem  to  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  the  Uni- 
versity being  now  possessed  of  no  registers  older  than  a.  d. 
1400^;  but  its  emoluments  naturally  would  increase  with 
its  duties,  and  as  these  concerned  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  in  pre-reformation  days,  it  would  be  receiving  acces- 
sions continually  from  private  sources.  The  King,  in 
assenting  to  its  foundation,  speaks  of  sacrifices —masses,  as 
they  were  called  popularly,  then  as  now — for  himself,  his 
consort,  and  his  children ;  for  his  father  and  other  progen- 
itors, and  for  all  benefactors  to  the  University.  By  this 
would  of  course  be  meant  a  daily  mass  throughout  the  year, 
at  which  each  succeeding  monarch  and  his  family  would 
have  prayer  made  for  them  by  name  while  they  lived  ;  and 
then,  at  their  decease,  they  would  either  be  included  in  the 
general  prayer  made  for  the  departed ;  or,  if  benefactors  to 
the  University,  commemorated  by  name  with  them  on  their 
anniversaries.  As  benefactors  to  the  University,  therefore, 
multiplied  from  age  to  age,  additional  masses  were  founded, 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  their  benefactions — and  these  were 
fixed  to  set  days  during  their  life- time — generally  the  day 
of  some  popular  saint,  and  after  their  death,  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  that  event  to  the  end  of  time — so  their  bequests 
ran.  The  stipend  for  each  of  these  masses,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  surprisingly  small;  even  when  celebrated 

^  Munim.  Acad.  i.  Introd.  i-xxiv. 
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with  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  with  chanting,  in  other 
words  a  high  mass.  Under  this  head,  that  oi  Anniversaries^ 
some  specimens  shall  now  be  given. 

'  In  every  term  of  the  year,  they,  the  chancellor  and 
masters,  shall  cause  to  be  celebrated  one  mass  with  solemn 
procession  for  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  children ; 
for  a  time  of  peace,  for  the  promotion  of  study,  and  for  the 
benefactors  of  the  University,  living  and  departed.  Also 
they  shall  cause  to  be  celebrated  a  public  mass,  with  chant- 
ing, for  the  soul  of  King  Henry  (the  third)  of  pious  memory 
on  the  day  of  his  anniversary,  namely,  the  day  of  St.  Edmund 
the  ConfessorV  viz.  Nov.  16 ;  he  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died  in  24  Henry  HI,  and  was  canonised  six  years 
after  his  death. 

Both  these  masses  were  special  institutions  due  to  some 
crisis  of  the  times,  which,  as  we  cannot  say  when  they  com- 
menced, it  is  perhaps  vain  to  conjecture.  But  it  may  have 
been  the  Black  Death,  or  the  War  of  the  Roses,  or  the  loss 
of  possessions  in  France  ;  or  merely  local,  and  affecting  the 
University  for  good  or  for  ill.  King  Henry  HI  the  Uni- 
versity commemorated  as  the  first  King  who  had  been  a 
benefactor  to  it,  ignoring  King  Alfred.  The  mass  cele- 
brated with  chanting  on  his  anniversary,  for  his  soul  alone, 
served  to  emphasise  that  fact.  The  order  of  the  *  solemn 
procession '  appended  to  the  terminal  mass  for  the  reigning 
King,  &c.,  is  perhaps  registered  in  a  decree  passed  by  Con- 
gregation 24  May,  A.  D.  1432,  when  master  Gilbert  Kymer, 
doctor  of  medicine,  not  theology,  was  chancellor  for  the 
first  time ;  though,  processions  '  for  averting  the  wrath  of 
God  '  is  the  title  given  to  them  there,  it  runs  thus — '  First 
shall  walk  the  chancellor,  after  him  the  non-regent  doctors 
in  the  rank  of  their  several  faculties,  then  Masters  of  Arts, 
then  Bachelors  in  theology,  then  non-regent  masters,  then 
beneficed  Bachelors,  then  other  Bachelors,  then  all  secular 
priests,  non-graduates,  then  scholars  invited  by  the  chan- 
cellor, all  walking  two  and  two,  and  all  silently  making 
prayer  and  supplication  for  the  King,  &c.,  but  no  licentiates 
of  any  faculty  whatsoever'.'  Monks  and  friars,  not  being 
graduates,  seem  excluded  here  specially  from  joining  in 
these  processions.     But  in  a  memorandum  of  much  earlier 

'  Munim.  Acad.  p.  448,  Comp.  370.  ^  lb.  i.  299. 
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date,  referring  to  a  decree  passed  unanimously  that  had 
preceded  it,  we  read :  that  '  at  all  processions  whatsoever, 
the  preachers — it  is  not  said  of  what  order — should  take 
precedence  of  the  white  monks,  and  the  white  monks  of  the 
black  \'  This  memorandum  dates  itself  a.  d.  1300,  March  6. 
That  it  applies  to  the  religious  orders  is  clear ;  but  whether 
to  friars,  or  monks  not  friars,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  habits  of 
black  and  white  being  common  to  both. 

Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  the  Archbishop  who  bequeathed  York 
Place  in  London  to  his  successors,  was  considered  so  great 
a  benefactor  to  the  University  in  those  early  times,  that 
'  besides  the  mass  for  his  soul  on  his  anniversary  May  i, 
another  of  extra  solemnity  was  decreed  in  his  honour, 
together  with  other  benefactors  to  the  University,  on  the 
day  following  Martinmas,  or  November  11,  to  be  cele- 
brated with  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  which  all  regents 
should  be  bound  to  attend  without  fail,  nor  leave  till  it 
was  over.  Offerings  should  also  be  made  by  them  at  this 
mass  out  of  the  funds  of  the  University :  the  customary 
payment  to  the  celebrant  being  fixed  at  3^.,  to  the  deacon, 
2^. ;  to  the  clerk  or  subdeacon,  id.  Every  master  bedel 
in  addition  received  id,  for  his  servant,  and  the  clerk  who 
tolled  the  curfew  6d'K  Ela  Longespere^  Countess  of 
Warwick,  was  another  great  benefactress,  to  do  honour 
to  whom  several  ordinances  were  passed.  She  was  related 
to  Henry  III,  and  had  given  120  marks  in  trust  to  the 
University  for  assisting  poor  scholars  with  loans.  This 
sum  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  a  chest  specially  made 
for  that  purpose,  and  two  masters  were  appointed  its 
guardians.  Every  scholar,  on  borrowing  from  it,  was 
bound  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  honour  of  the  Trinity 
three  times;  and  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
words  of  the  angel  in  saluting  her,  five  times  for  the 
Countess.  She  was  also  to  be  remembered  at  all  prayers, 
lectures,  masses,  processions,  and  other  gatherings  of  the 
University.     All  scholars  were  to  be  asked  to  pray  for  her, 

*  Munim.  Acad.  p.  78.  By  preachers,  would  usually  be  meant  the  Domir 
nicans ;  the  white  might  be  the  Carmelites,  but  then  who  are  the  black  ? 
Benedictines  wore  black,  but  how  could  they  be  classed  with  friars  ? 

*  Ignetegium  =  «>«vnr-y^«,  Munim.  Acad.  ii.  pp.  370  and  372. 

*  lb,  p.  62-7. 
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when  the  priest  and  bedel  went  the  round  of  the  schools 
every  year,  reciting  the  names  of  all  benefactors  to  the 
University,  and  inviting  the  praj^ers  of  all  for  them.  The 
mass  for  AH  Saints  Day  was  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  by 
the  University  for  her  on  the  feast  of  S.  Clement  of  Rome 
(December  23).  A  mass  for  the  dead  was  to  be  celebrated 
always  on  her  anniversary.  Finally,  she  was  always  to  be 
commemorated  at  the  mass  for  founders  and  benefactors 
at 'the  beginning  and  end  of  each  University  term. 

These  specimens  may  serve  to  shew  both  the  number 
and  the  length  of  commemorative  services  alone,  to  which 
the  University  pledged  itself  in  return  for  benefits  received, 
of  its  own  accord,  in  solemn  conclave.  Oriel  was  equally 
pledged  to  a  similar  list — only  small  by  comparison.  The 
parishioners  had  a  third  list  no  less  binding  on  them  for 
observance  within  the  walls  of  their  church.  The  list  of 
indulgences,  again,  attaching  to  the  principal  of  each  set, 
and  hung  up  where  they  could  be  best  read,  secured  them 
a  prestige,  and  settled  the  question  of  their  continuance  for 
many  generations,  till  at  length  their  own  excessive 
number,  and  the  methods  resorted  to  for  keeping  them  up, 
lowered  them  in  public  estimation,  and  they  were  swept 
away  in  the  reaction  against  indulgences  that  had  formerly 
served  to  enhance  their  value.  For  the  custom  itself  of 
continuing  to  pray  for  the  departed,  who  had  been  prayed 
for  whilst  alive,  as  though  they  had  only  migrated  across 
the  ocean  to  a  better  land — Australasia,  or  to  the  far  West 
— is  a  beautiful  and  a  Christian  custom  that  could  never 
have  failed  to  inspire  devotion,  could  it  have  been  kept 
always  intact,  and  never  allowed  to  become  scandalous  or 
onerous  in  its  observance.  But  even  with  us,  our  bidding 
prayer,  which  is  of  the  purest  kind,  when  on  special  occa- 
sions its  list  of  benefactors  is  made  to  commence  with 
Humfrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  would  be  soon  exchanged 
for  a  shorter  form  if  it  came  too  often,  and  even  on  these 
special  occasions  when  it  is  used,  it  would  hardly  be  tole- 
rated, did  it  commence  with  Henry  III,  and  include  the 
names  of  all  the  sovereigns  that  have  ruled  in  England, 
and  of  all  the  benefactors  to  this  University,  from  Ela, 
Countess  of  Warwick  downwards  till  now.  Or,  again, 
suppose  commemorative  services  for  all  those  who  have 
benefited  the  University  from  Henry  HI  till  now,  were  re- 
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enacted,  could  S.  Mary's  afford  space,  or  the  whole  year 
supply  time,  for  their  due  performance?  By  i6  Rich.  II 
(1392)  the  duties  of  the  chapelry  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  would  seem  to  have  devolved  upon  Oriel,  for 
Oriel  as  yet  held  all  its  services  at  S.  Mary's  ;  nor  was  it 
till  A.D.  1437,  when  Henry  VI  was  on  the  throne,  that 
Oriel  obtained  license  from  Archbishop  Chichele  to  transfer 
those  services  from  S.  Mary's  to  a  chapel  built  in  her 
honour  within  its  own  precincts  \  But  long  before  then, 
Oriel  had  so  many  services  for  its  chaplains  to  get  through 
on  its  own  account,  that  it  had  to  resort  to  other  means  for 
supporting  this  extra  charge,  which  it  may  have  under- 
taken for  the  University  when  it  had  less  to  do  for  itself 
Hence  this  strange  contract^  between  the  provost  and 
scholars  of  Oriel  and  two  persons  named  John  Maddesdon 
and  Robert  Abyndon,  the  last  a  skinner  ®  living  at  Smith- 
gate — a  postern  for  foot  passengers  by  which  Oxford  was 
entered  on  the  north,  and  S.  Mary's  reached  by  way  of 
Cat,  or  S.  Catherine  street  *,  running  past  it  into  High 
street, — whereby  Oriel  demised  three  messuages,  and  two 
acres  of  ground  belonging  to  them  as  there  described,  with 
four  schools  in  School  street — a  street  running  past  S. 
Mary's  on  the  west  in  line  with  Cat  street — another  mes- 
suage in  Cat  street  itself;  a  toft  between  Oriel  and  Bedell 
Hall,  with  two  acres  near  Bromansweld,  south  of  High 
street  in  the  same  direction,  to  these  two  persons  for  100 
years,  on  condition  of  their  finding  a  fit  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate morning  mass  at  the  altar  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
in  S.  Mary's  Church  for  the  well-being  of  the  King  during 
his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  for  his  soul,  the  souls  of  his 
progenitors,  and  of  other  persons  specially  named,  on  their 
respective  anniversaries.  Also  that  they  should  find  the 
vestments,  chalice,  book,  one  candle,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  same. 

*  Wood,  4to.  c.  I.  p.  67,  from  pix  A.  at  Oriel. 
^  lb.  p.  30. 

^  The  Skinners f  were  incorporated  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III, 
says  Stowe,  who  no  doubt  was  influenced  by  the  same  motives  in 
incorporating  them,  as  led  him  to  create  the  woollen  trade.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  16th  century  that  they  became  famous.  Strype's  edition, 
b.  V.  p.  186. 

*  *  The  street  of  cats  '  (murilegorum)  evidently  was  a  nickname  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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This  was  a  singular  contract — though  not  the  only 
recorded  contract  of  the  same  kind  and  date  by  any  means 
— for  the  provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  to  have  entered 
into  with  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  trade, 
and  neither  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  related  in  any 
way  to  S.  Mary's,  for  the  due  performance  of  a  solemn 
service  there  for  so  long  a  time.  And  we  might  not  un- 
naturally conclude  from  it,  if  it  stood  alone,  that  religion 
must  have  fallen  enormously  low  in  Oxford  by  then,  a.d. 
1392,  for  such  a  contract  to  have  been  executed  without 
provoking  remark  or  challenge.  For  it  was  only  during 
the  previous  reign,  that  when  the  University  decreed  in 
full  congregation  on  February  7,  1346,  the  establishment 
of  its  own  chest  of  four  keys,  it  enacted  at  the  same  time, 
that  whereas  its  requests  were  bound  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  constantly  to  take  part  in  divine  services  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  whereas  it  was  decent  and  comely 
that  such  divine  services  should  be  ministered  in  and  with 
suitable  vestments  and  ornaments,  there  should  be  kept 
apart  by  themselves  in  the  chest  of  the  University,  with 
becoming  and  due  care,  both  vestments  and  silken  cloths 
and  all  other  things  necessary  for  divine  service.  Nor 
should  they  be  lent  out  at  any  time  without  a  special  vote 
passed  in  congregation  for  use  by  others,  except  for  funerals 
of  its  own  members  \ 

The  contrast  between  these  two  documents  is  obvious 
enough,  but  this  single  sentence  from  Mr.  Green  explains 
it :  '  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  brief  sunshine 
of  Cressy  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  years  of  the  deep- 
est gloom  ;  no  age  of  our  history  is  so  sad  and  sombre  as 
the  age  which  we  traverse  from  the  third  Edward  to  Joan 
of  Arc  *.'  Yet  it  was  not  the  mere  loss  of  provinces  abroad 
that  would  have  created  such  deep-seated  gloom  at  home, 
had  not  the  Black  Death  of  1348  struck  the  knell  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  ill-advised  labourer-statutes*,  by 
which  its  effects  were  sought  to  be  stayed,  driven  the 
working  classes  into  civil  war,  and  the  war  of  the  peasants 

*  Munim.  Acad.  i.  154. 

•  C.  V.  §  I. 

«  viz.  23  Ed.  Ill  (1349),  25  Ed.  Ill,  31  Ed.  Ill,  34  Ed.  Ill,  42  Ed.  Ill 
(1368). 
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been  followed  by  the  War  of  the  Roses  or  barons.  Internal 
controversies  too,  leading  to  conflicts  between  the  followers 
of  Wickliff  and  his  opponents,  caused  unseemly  scenes  at 
S.  Mary's,  divisions  in  the  University,  and  disorder  else- 
where. These  were  the  calamities  which  really  told  upon 
the  nation,  crushed  its  spirit  and  corrupted  its  religion. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  throughout  their  history  reflect,  as 
well  as  affect,  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  whose 
youths  they  educate  from  age  to  age. 

Wood,  the  antiquarian  \  has  been  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing to  us  extracts  from  a  number  of  accounts  of  the 
guardians,  or  proctors,  or  wardens,  or  churchwardens,  of 
the  goods  and  rents  of  S.  Mary's  between  a.  d.  1460  and 
1613,  though  what  had  then  been  done  with  all  earlier 
accounts  he  could  not  say,  nor  what  has  since  been  done 
with  most  of  those  seen  by  him,  can  we.  Yet  should  the 
accounts  of  16  Richard  II  (1392)  ever  come  to  light,  we 
might  perhaps  find  that  Robert  Abyndon  the  skinner,  and 
John  Maddesdon  his  colleague,  were  guardians  of  the 
goods  and  rents  of  S.  Mary's  in  that  year,  and  that  it  was 
in  their  official  capacity  that  they  contracted  for  themselves 
and  their  successors,  for  due  performance  of  that  service 
which  the  provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  wished  to  exempt 
themselves  and  successors  from  performing  for  the  next 
100  years.  If  so,  this  locum-tenancy  may  suggest  hints  to 
our  own  clerical  agencies  that  might  be  acted  upon  even 
now.  As  regards  the  vestments  and  altar  furniture  pos- 
sessed by  the  University  for  celebrating  its  own  offices  in 
1346,  and  ordered  in  future  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
in  its  own  chest,  it  may  be  added  that  such  is  also  the 
custom  of  the  University  to  this  day.  All  the  various  re- 
quirements for  its  altar  services  are  religiously  kept  in  its 
own  archives  still. 

From  religious  services  in  general,  the  transition  is 
easy  to 

§  7.  Burials. 

For  burials  always  included  what  is  now  called  a  black 
mass — a  mass  for  the  dead,  that  is  in  which  vestments  and 
altar  furniture  were  for  the  most  part  black,  and  on  great 
occasions  the  whole  or  part  of  the  church  draped  in  black 

*  4to.  3  d,  pp  250  and  seq. 
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too.  But  here  we  must  start  from  fifteenth  century  docu- 
ments once  more,  the  earliest  extant  registers  of  the 
University  being  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in 
advance  of  those  borrowed  from  the  chest  of  S,  Mary's  by 
Wood.  With  the  exception  of  the  now  trodden  under- 
foot brass  plate,  that  formerly  marked  the  spot  where  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  third  provost  of  Oriel,  William  of 
Hawkesworth  lay  entombed,  there  is  thus  neither  tablet 
nor  register  now  remaining  to  authenticate  to  us  who  were 
buried  in  any  part  of  S.  Mary's  earlier  than  John  Gothill, 
who  styles  himself  '  perpetual  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin '  in  his  will,  preserved  in  the  register 
of  the  Chancellor's  Court,  where  the  wills  of  all  graduates 
of  the  University  were  then  proved  *,  and  dated  5  May, 
1452,  in  which  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Mary's  church  on  the  north  side,  near  the 
corner,  before  the  image  of  the  blessed  Mary,  by  which  is 
clearly  meant  the  statue  still  in  its  niche  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  facing  west  by  north  on  the  tower  that  would  look 
down  on  his  tomb,  placed  just  outside  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Lady-chapel,  now  known  as  Adam  de  Brom's. 
In  consideration  of  which  be  bequeaths  to  the  church  of  S. 
Mary  65.  8^.  or  half  a  mark  '^  It  is  to  be  feared  his  remains 
are  no  longer  there,  but  were  carted  away  within  memory, 
when  the  ground  was  levelled.  Whether  Gotohill,  or 
Gothill  as  others  spell  his  name,  was  at  his  death,  or  had 
been,  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  or  not,  we  are  without  the  means 
of  deciding,  but  that  he  was  vicar  of  S.  Mary's  as  far  back 
as  1438  is  proved  by  his  being  named  as  such  in  an  inden- 
ture copied  that  year  into  the  register  of  the  Chancellor's 
Court,  and  worth  noticing  for  its  own  sake.  A  master 
Thomas  Cooper  had  died  leaving  his  study  locked  that 
contained  his  goods.  By  order  of  the  Chancellor  it  was 
broken  open  in  the  presence  of  four  trustworthy  persons, 
of  whom  Gothill  was  one,  and  a  list  taken  of  its  contents 
on  the  spot.    As  this  may  be  read  in  the  second  volume  of 

*  A  list  of  all  those  whose  wills  appear  in  the  register  was  printed 
by  the  late  warden  of  Wadham,  Rev.  John  Griffiths— Keeper  of  the 
Archives  some  years  back — compiled  with  great  care ;  but  its  dimensions 
shew  that  either  comparatively  few  made  wills,  or  that  the  registrars  in 
general  omitted  to  copy  them. 

*  Fol.  136,  in  thin  figures. 
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the  Munimenta  Academica  it  need  not  be  set  down  here ; 
but  it  is  of  singular  interest,  as  it  shews  both  what  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  an  average  graduate  were  then,  and 
what  care  was  taken  of  his  effects  by  the  University  when 
he  died  intestate.  Another  fact,  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  special  bequest  of  the  earliest  vicar  of  S.  Mary's  whose 
last  resting-place  can  be  identified,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  yet  been  pointed  out,  requires  further  notice. 

The  marble  slab  on  the  supposed  altar  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  Oriel,  inside  the  Lady-chapel,  has  distinct 
traces  of  a  fine  brass  which  has  disappeared,  its  form 
being  preserved  in  the  incised  portion  that  received  it. 
A  narrow  stem  supported  a  quatrefoil  having  in  its  centre 
the  figures  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  crowned  head  of  the  mother  inclined  a  little 
to  the  left  and  bending  over  the  round  nimbus  encircling 
that  of  her  Son,  and  His  form  supported  by  her  are  very 
clear,  while  the  stem  ends  in  a  sort  of  pedestal,  within 
which  can  still  be  seen  the  figure  of  the  entombed  on  his 
knees.  It  was  in  their  honour  that  Adam  de  Brom  founded 
his  college.  Gothill,  either  too  poor  to  afford  a  similar 
design  for  himself  inside  the  chapel,  or  perhaps  never 
having  been  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  too  modest  to  claim  inter- 
ment there,  still  let  it  decide  for  him  the  position  of  his  own 
grave,  and  carried  it  out  at  much  less  cost  in  the  church- 
yard. The  year  previous  to  his  death  Gothill  had  6d, 
left  him,  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Catherine — no  doubt  the 
chapel  in  his  church  next  to  S.  Anne's  chapel — 4^.,  by 
John  Lambert  of  Oxford  ^,  though  not  buried  at  Oxford 
himself.  Later  in  the  same  year  with  Gothill,  Richard 
Thrynge,  fellow  of  Oriel,  according  to  Wood  ^  left  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  S.  Mary's  church  before  the  door  of  the 
Lady-chapel,  in  close  proximity  to  the  wall  of  that  chapel, 
near  the  foundation  (stannum  ?)  of  the  wall  *.  If  he  was  at 
his  death  a  fellow  of  Oriel,  what  but  his  own  humility  could 
have  dictated  to  him  to  be  buried  so  near,  yet  outside  the 
chapel,  though  inside  the  church  *  ? 

Ten  years  earlier  than  these,  we  seem  to  have  the  burial 
of  one  who  was  or  had  been  a  parishioner  *,  but  who  died, 
according  to  Wood,  rector  of  Sunningwell  in  Berkshire, 

'  Reg.  p.  103  d.  ^  4to.  3  d  p.  95. 

^  Ih.  p.  112.  *  Ih.  p.  29;  and  Wood,  4to.  c.  i.  p.  69. 
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John  Law,  alias  Chircheyeard — even  Wood  cannot  say  why 
— his  will,  proved  July  7,  1443,  says  that  he  bequeathed 
his  body  to  be  buried  '  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Anne  within  the 
great  University  Chapel  of  S.  Mar3r's,  Oxon,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  said  chapel.'  As  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  chapel, 
nor  for  any  mass  to  be  said  there  for  him,  it  is  probable 
that  he  could  claim  to  be  buried  there,  as  having  been  born 
in  the  parish,  or  been  a  scholar  of  Oriel.  His  will  indeed 
is  singular,  as  Wood  points  out,  for  the  numerous  bequests 
contained  in  it  to  the  Augustinian  Friars  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere — quite  numerous  enough  to  suggest,  that  he 
may  have  joined,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  that  order  him- 
self. Had  he  been  a  scholar  of  Oriel,  therefore,  when  he 
joined  it,  he  must  by  that  act^  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  Oriel,  have  vacated  his  scholarship.  His  will 
is  dated  Oxford,  May  8,  1442,  as  though  the  making  of  it 
had  brought  him  to  Oxford,  or  that  death  had  overtaken 
him  there.  The  proof  of  it  is  not  registered  till  nine 
months  later.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  delay  in  proving 
it,  that  his  right  to  have  been  buried  at  S.  Mary's  had  since 
been  disputed  ? 

Peter  Bowey,  styling  himself  '  rector  of  the  parish 
church  of  Huppehyll'  (Uphill  in  Somersetshire)  and  whom 
Wood  discreetly  calls  *  a  scholar  of  Oxon ' ;  but  Bowey 
himself  says  '  Universitatis  Oxon ' — ^which  may  mean  either 
of  the  college  so  called,  or  of  the  University  there — by  his 
will  dated  May  15,  1457,  and  proved  only  ten  days  later, 
bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  S.  Mary's  Church  at 
Oxford  before  the  altar  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  the 
said  church  and  to  the  fabric  of  the  said  church  of  S. 
Mary,  205.  As  part  of  University  College  lay  within  the 
parish  of  S.  Mary's  then  as  now,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  that  college,  and  claimed  inter- 
ment in  S.  Mary's  as  a  parishioner,  and  as  a  parishioner 
testified  to  his  interest  in  the  fabric  of  the  church  in  the 
sum  bequeathed  by  him  for  its  support  \  Subscriptions 
were  being  asked  for  its  rebuilding  some  thirty  years  later. 
Master  Henry  Berford,  another  parishioner,  as  principal 
of  University  Hall  in  School  street — which  the  register 
shews  him  to  have  been,  though  not  perhaps  at  the  time 

*  lb,  p.  154,  and  Wood,  ib.  p.  loa. 
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of  his  death — on  part  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  Braze- 
nose  College  :  by  his  will  dated  May  31,  1465,  and  proved 
eleven  days  after,  on  June  11,  bequeaths  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  S.  Marj^'s  Church,  Oxford,  but  without  specifying 
where,  and  without  leaving  anything  to  the  church  or  for 
any  mass  to  be  said  there  for  his  soul.  His  bequests  are 
to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  principal  and  members  of  his 
own  hall  exclusively:  to  the  latter  he  commits  all  the 
masses  which  he  leaves  to  be  said  for  his  soul,  but  without 
adding  where.  Like  John  Law  in  all  these  respects,  but 
unlike  John  Law  in  his  partiality  for  the  friars  ^  The 
will  of  a  nearer  and  more  thorough-going  parishioner 
closes  the  list  of  interments  at  S.  Mary's  in  this  volume, 
deserving  on  that  account  as  well  as  for  its  own  intense 
simplicity,  characteristic  of  the  reign  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  though  it  was  all  changed  at  his  death,  to  be 
given  at  length.  It  is  dated  July  10,  1465,  and  was  proved 
on  September  i8th  following.  Thomas  Smith,  the  testator, 
was  a  scholar  at  S.  Mary's  Hall,  as  we  shall  see.  He  be- 
queaths his  soul,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  to  Al- 
mighty God,  to  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints  ; 
and  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin,  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  executors, 
just  where  the  devotion  of  those  who  shall  pray  for  his 
soul  will  be  best  promoted.  He  leaves  3s.  \d.  for  a  mass 
of  Jesus  to  be  celebrated  every  Friday  in  the  same  church. 
He  leaves  65.  Sd.  \x>  the  vicar  of  the  same  church  to  pray 
for  him  on  Sundays,  and  mention  him  by  name  in  his 
sermons  for  one  half  year  immediately  following  his  death. 
He  bequeaths  to  his  fellow-members  of  the  hall  for  their 
own  recreation  35.  ^d,  on  the  day  of  his  death.  And  the 
same  sum  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  next  ensuing  inclu- 
sively. To  the  vicar  of  the  said  church  he  likewise  be- 
queaths i2e/.  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  to  the  clerk  of  the 
said  church,  6^.,  and  the  same  sum  to  each  of  them  on  the 
thirtieth  day.  And  the  residue  of  his  goods,  after  payment 
of  his  debts,  he  wishes  his  parents  to  have,  because  they 
are  poor,  and  because  they  live  far  away  from  Oxford  he 
therefore  supplicates  his  executors  to  assist  them,  and  God 
will  reward  them  for  their  labours.     He  wishes  them  also 

^  Reg.  p.  i>i8,  and  Wood,  4to.  c.  i.  p.  118. 
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to  spend  as  much  on  the  day  of  his  interment,  as  they 
think  right  and  honest ;  and  so,  that  they  themselves  may 
be  compensated  for  their  labours,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, saving  a  clear  conscience  before  Almighty  God. 
He  wishes  that  his  uncle,  master  Stephen  Smith,  should 
have  one  book,  De  gestis  Romanorum^  with  the  words, 
*Et  duo  *  on  the  second  folio.  Also  that  master  J.  Spryng- 
bet  should  have  another,  entitled  *Of  the  6th'  (book  of  the 
Decretals.)  The  remainder  of  his  unbequeathed  goods  he 
leaves  at  the  disposition  of  his  executors,  whom  he  makes 
and  constitutes — Thomas  Dalley  and  John  Skelton — under 
the  supervision  of  master  Thomas  Parys,  at  that  time  prin- 
cipal of  S.  Mary's  Hall,  that  they  may  dispose  of  them 
in  the  manner  they  may  judge  most  conducive  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  ^ 

No  further  instances  are  needed  at  present  of  this  de- 
scription of  services.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  no 
documents  authenticating  earlier  instances  of  interments 
are  forthcoming.  It  does  credit  to  the  peace-loving  husband 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  that  the  earliest  official  documents, 
both  of  S.  Mary's  and  of  the  University  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  commence  with  his  reign.  And  the  transfer  of 
power  from  his  hands  soon  caused  their  continuity  to  be 
broken  off  once  more.  For  the  volume  recording  the  acts 
of  the  Chancellor's  Court  between  1469-98  has  disappeared 
equally  with  the  registers  of  earlier  reigns.  Such  collateral 
information,  therefore,  relatively  to  v\^at  passed  at  S. 
Mary's,  as  the  volume  that  we  have  just  gone  through 
contains,  had  best  be  exhausted  before  we  proceed  further. 

On  this  head  indeed  the  anniversary  services  rarely 
furnish  any  clue.  Those  services  appear  to  have  been 
performed  at  the  altar  of  any  chapel  that  happened  to  be 
free,  though  some  were  celebrated  with  far  greater  cere- 
mony than  others.  The  altar  at  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  is 
specified,  as  where  the  mass  that  Oriel  had  become  bound 
to  keep  up,  was  to  be  said.  Usually  people  specified  the 
locality  where  they  desired  to  be  buried — Vicar  Gothill 
asked  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery — that  is  the  church- 
yard, outside  S.  Mary's  on  the  north.  Citizen  Lambert 
bequeaths  a  small  sum  to   the  chapel  of  S.  Catherine. 

*  76.  221  d;  Wood,  ib.  p.  119. 
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Richard  Thrynge  desires  to  be  buried  before  the  door  of 
the  Lady-chapel.  John  Law  desires  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Anne.  Peter  Bowey  desires  to  be  buried 
before  the  altar  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  lack  of  altars  where  masses  might  be  said,  for 
every  chapel  had  an  altar  of  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bore  ;  and  the  Lady-chapel,  besides  its  own  altar  dedicated 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  S.  Catherine, 
which  was  the  popular  altar  of  the  whole  church,  as  we 
shall  see.  At  all  the  altars  masses  might  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 

Thomas  Smith,  the  scholar  of  S.  Mary  Hall  wishes  to  be 
buried  in  any  part  of  the  church  where  the  masses  said  for 
his  soul  will,  in  the  opinion  of  his  executors,  be  most  likely  to 
promote  devotion.  We  cannot  of  course  say  what  spot  they 
chose.  But  wherever  it  was,  a  mass  of  Jesus  was  to  be  said 
every  Friday  for  him.  Prayers  were  to  be  asked  for  him 
by  the  vicar  in  commencing  his  sermons  for  six  months 
after  his  decease.  Mass  was  to  be  said  for  him  daily  for 
thirty  days^.  For  its  performance  there  is  a  small  sum 
specially  bequeathed  to  the  vicar  and  to  the  clerk,  being  the 
first  mention  on  record  of  the  last-named  functionary.  His 
will  is  dated  July  lo,  1465. 

Richard  Tomblynson,  hosier  of  Oxford,  by  his  will  dated 
June  22,  1504,  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  at  S.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  bequeathing  4^.  to  the  high 
altar  in  the  same^  church  for  forgotten  tithes,  and  2oe/. 
towards  the  construction  of  a  new  rood  loft  before  the 
Crucified  One  ^. 

All  these  points  are  worth  recapitulating.  More  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  them  as  we  proceed.  Anniversaries 
of  course  were  dropped  at  the  Reformation ;  but  interments 
in  and  outside  S.  Mary's  with  altered  ritual  and  service 
went  on  in  other  respects  as  usual,  till  quite  recently,  when 
they  were  forbidden  in  town  churches  and  churchyards. 
Old  rights,  however,  survived  this  change,  and  offerings 
having  long  before  that  time  been  exchanged  for  fees,  non- 
parishioners  are  still  only  buried  in  ground  belonging  to 
S.  Mary's  by  permission  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
and  even  then  must  pay  double  fees. 

'  Reg.  p.  231  d.  '  lb,  p.  71  d. 
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But  in  what  part  of  S,  Mary's  was  it  customary  for  the 
Chancellor  in  antient  times  to  hold  his  court  for  the  proving 
of  wills,  and  performing  other  official  acts  there,  recorded 
in  his  court-book  ?  On  this  point  the  entries  in  his  court- 
book  are  far  from  definite.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  acted 
on  the  old  ecclesiastical  maxim  :  '  Ubi  episcopus,  ibi  eccle- 
sia/  His  own  presence,  or  that  of  his  commissary,  consti- 
tuted his  court,  no  matter  where  he  sat ;  consequently,  the 
place  where  he  sat  is  oftener  omitted  than  expressed. 

Chancellor's  Court  wherever  the  Chancellor  sat. 

§  8.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  establish  what  has  just 
been  said 

1.  Thomas  Bourgchier,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
then  dean  of  S.  Martin's  in  London,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  testifies  to  the  proof  of  a  will,  now  three  parts 
torn  away,  in  his  presence  at  his  hall  called  Neveleysin^  Feb. 
25,  1434  \  His  commissary,  Christopher  KnoUys,  sits  the 
same  year  in  S.  Mary's  church^. 

2.  His  commissary,  Thomas  Greveley,  proves  the  will  of 
a  fellow  of  Exeter  on  Michaelmas  day,  1436,  in  Oriel 
College '. 

3.  John  Kingeston  is  discharged  from  an  action  of  debt 
in  the  church  of  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  by  William 
Hacctryve,  commissary  of  John  Carpenter,  master  of  the 
house  of  S.  Antony,  London,  and  then  chancellor,  on  July 
8,  the  day  after  the  translation  of  S.  TIfomas  the  Martyr, 
1438*. 

4.  The  same  year,  before  the  same  commissary,  sitting 
on  I  Aug.,  in  the  cloister  annexed  to  the  chapel  of  blessed 
Mary  ofWynton  at  Oxford^  master  Thomas  Lange,  Bachelor 
in  Decretals,  appeared  as  executor  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  William  Chester,  deceased. 

5.  But  in  the  next  entry,  dated  Feb.  6  of  the  same  year — 
for  the  year  commenced  on  March  25 — we  have  the  same 
commissary  sitting  'before  the  tribunal  in  the  church  of 
blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  in  Oxford,'  and  giving  judgment 
on  a  case  submitted  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  petition 
of  the  parties  concerned  *. 

*  Reg.  p.  4  b.     This  hall  appears  on  the  list  of  halls,  p.  8  d. 
«76.  4d.  »/6.  p.  9. 

*  Ih,  p.  II  b.  *  76.  p.  la. 
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6.  The  same  year,  but  four  pages  further  on,  we  hav^ 
master  John  Burbach,  acting  Chancellor  (canc^Wdsms  natus), 
or  senior  theologist,  as  Wood  informs  us  \  during  a  vacancy, 
sitting  at  one  time  '  in  the  hall  of  his  habitation,'  at  another 
'before  the  tribunal  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Merton,* 
and  giving  judgment  on  pleas  of  debt. 

7.  Going  on  to  the  chancellorship  of  Gilbert  Kymer, 
under  whom  so  many  statutes  were  passed,  we  find  him, 
A.  D.  1452,  June  6,  sitting  '  in  his  own  abode,  called  Coven- 
trees  Hall,'  to  hear  causes  relating  to  loans,  and  breaches 
of  the  peace  '^ 

8.  George  Neville,  who  became  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is 
found  sitting,  a.  d.  1455,  Nov.  8,  as  Chancellor  in  Balliol 
College  ^ ;  his  commissary  sits  on  May  20  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, in  what  he  calls  '  his  place,  to  wit  London  College.' 
For  '  London '  Mr.  Anstey  substitutes  *  Lincoln  *,'  but  from 
a  subsequent  entry  ^  we  learn  that '  London  College '  was  '  an 
alias  for  Burnell  June.^  As  the  cause  which  brought  him 
thither  relates  to  a  parishioner  of  S.  Mary's,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  reading  and  writing  powers  of  villagers  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  also  supplies  the  form  of  hiring  a 
servant  in  English  at  that  date,  it  shall  be  given  as  it 
stands. 

'This  endenture  beareth  witnesse  f>*  (that)  I,  John 
Swaune,  ye  (the)  sone  of  lohn  Swaune  of  Bridlington  in  ye 
counte  of  Yorke,  have  putte  me  servante  unto  William 
Osbarne  (a  parishioner  of  S.  Mary's)  forto  serve  him 
under  ye  foorme  of  a  servante  for  ye  terme  of  iiii  yere : 
and  fe  (the)  seide  William  Osbarne  forto  enfoorme  f>e 
seide  lohn  Swaun  in  f)e  kunning  (kening)  of  writyng ;  and 
be  seide  lohn  Swaun  forto  have  fe  first  yere  of  fe  seide 
William  Osbarne  ins.  i\\\d,  in  money,  and  ii  peir  of  hosen 
and  ii  schirts,  and  iiii  peire  schoon  and  a  gowne ;  and  in  f>e 
secunde  yere  xiiis.  iiiirf.,  and  in  fe  iii  yere  xx5.  and  a  gowne, 
and  in  f  e  iiii  yere  X45.  And  in  ):e  witnesse  herof  I  mysilf, 
)?e  seide  lohn  Swaun  hath  writyn  his  same  writing  wi)? 
(with)  myn  owne  hande,  J>e  yeere  of  ]?e  reigne  of  Kyng 
Herry  Jre  vi^  xxxv.' 

9.  Two  more  entries  shall  now  be  given,  each  accom- 

*  Annals,  vol.  i.  548,  a.d.  141  i.  •  lb.  pp.  106  d  and  107. 

'  Jb.  pp.  14a  d  and  146  d.  *  lb.  p.  147,  and  Mun.  Acad.  p.  665. 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  225,  A.D.  1505. 
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panied  by  a  general  remark,  which  flashes  h'ght  upon  the 
others,  though  it  is  but  a  spark  ;  and  a  great  interval  sepa- 
rates between  the  two,  the  first  occurring  at  the  begin- 
ning of  vol.  I,  and  the  second  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  II. 
The  first  is  dated  Sept.  9,  1438,  and  runs  thus :  '  Memo- 
randum, that  before  us  Master  John  Gorsuch,  commissary- 
general  of  Master  John  Carpenter,  sitting  in  the  church  of 
blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  the  morrow  of  the  nativity  of  the 
blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  the  ninth  hour,  for  receiving 
caution-moneys,  as  is  customary,  during  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  there  appeared  Master  Roger  Betsone,  and  put  down 
caution-money  for  the  hall  of  S.  Thomas,  situated  near 
Brasenose  ;  and  in  default  of  the  head,  found  T.  Averey 
and  John  Elyot  to  be  sureties  for  him.*  Another  did  the 
same  for  another  head,  at  the  same  time  for  another  hall  \ 
In  the  second,  it  is  Cardinal  Morton's  commissary, 
William  Atwater,  who  states,  that  'on  September  9,  a.d. 
1498,  there  appeared  before  him,  in  the  church  of  blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin,  according  to  custom,  sitting  as  commissary 
for  admitting  the  principals  of  hospices  and  halls,  the 
undersigned.'  But  here  no  names  follow,  possibly  no 
admissions  took  place.  We  see  from  these  entries,  and 
one  or  two  more  that  might  have  been  added — but  in 
general  they  are  carelessly  made,  without  reference  to  time 
or  place — that  S.  Mary's  Church  was  the  accustomed 
place,  and  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  her  Nativity,  the 
accustomed  day  in  each  year  for  the  principals  to  be 
admitted  to  the  different  halls  of  their  choice  by  the 
Chancellor  or  his  commissary — by  the  latter  in  general — 
on  payment  of  the  caution-money  required  in  each  case, 
and  that  this  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  tolling  of  the 
church  bell.  But  court  days  for  other  business  having  to 
be  held  a  good  deal  oftener  than  once  a  year,  it  might 
happen  that  it  was  frequently  more  convenient  for  the 
Chancellor  or  his  commissary  to  sit  elsewhere  than  at 
S.  Mary's,  and  it  might  happen  also  that  S.  Mary's 
was  now  and  then  pre-engaged  for  some  other  purpose, 
religious,  ecclesiastical  or  academic.  Even  admissions  to 
halls  at  other  times  and  places,  especially  by  the  Chancellor, 
are  recorded,  when  either  deaths  or  resignations  had  left 

*  Reg.  vol.  i.  14  d. 
H  2 
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halls  headless.  Again,  now  that  we  have  got  the  Chan- 
cellor or  his  commissary  to  S.  Mary's,  in  what  part  of  the 
church  was  his  court  held  ?  On  this  point  Mr.  Anstey  is 
silent,  and  the  registers  consulted  by  him,  so  far  as  our 
own  acquaintance  with  them  goes,  supply  no  clue.  More- 
over, such  is  the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  perpetuate 
themselves  in  this  place,  that  actually  the  modern  registers 
of  the  court  in  question  are  silent  too,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  summons  issued  from  thence,  that  the  place  where  the 
tourt  now  meets  is  ascertainable.  In  this  dearth  of  infor- 
mation, the  Laudian  statute  relating  to  this  court,  published 
in  1634,  but  evidently  based  on  tradition,  must  suffice, 
which  prescribes  ^  that,  in  every  week  during  term  time . . . 
'  die  veneris,  post  meridien,  in  boreali  sacello  ecclesiae  beatae 
virginis  Mariae^  aut  alio  loco  per  Universitatem  assignando, 
curia  habeatur.'  The  court  indeed  has  since  then  been 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  vestibule  *,  that  is,  apodyterium 
of  the  Convocation  House.  Its  pre-laudian  fittings  to  be 
seen  in  *  the  north  chapel '  still,  the  chapel  called  Adam  de 
Brom's,  witness  in  silence  to  its  antient  abode.  The 
court  in  departing  from  its  antient  abode,- departed  in  the 
same  breath  from  its  antient  practice.  The  bell  of  S. 
Mary's  was  to  toll  no  longer  every  year  on  May  9,  and 
instead  of  the  heads  of  halls  having  to  produce  their 
caution-moneys  or  sureties  on  that  or  any  other  day  in 
this  court,  previously  to  their  own  admission ;  the  heads 
of  halls  were  empowered  by  statute  to  exact  both  from 
everybody  seeking  admission  at  their  hands'.  And  for 
security  to  the  University,  the  fees  for  matriculation  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  spot  by  each  person  as  he  'matriculated, 
whether  as  member  of  a  hall  or  of  a  college  *. 

Having  digressed  so  far  as  to  settle  the  exact  place 
where  it  was  usual  for  the  court  of  the  Chancellor  to  sit  at 
S.  Mary's  in  antient  times>  we  may  as  well  conclude  this 
branch  of  the  subject  before  proceeding  further  with  those 
remaining  services,  which  being,  amid  slight  changes,  of 
living  interest,  may  require  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  greater 
length  than  those  which  have  passed  away  quite.     Had 

*  Tit  xxl.  §  9. 

'  Vestibulum=vestiarium:    Du  Cange.     The  derivation  of  this  word 
has  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  some  later  etymologists. 

*  Stat.  Aular.  c.  i .  §  5.  *  Tit.  ii.  §  10. 
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S.  Mary's  never  been  used  for  other  purposes  than  divine 
service,  no  such  digression  would  have  been  needed ;  but 
it  was  in  point  of  fact  occupied  for  a  much  longer  time 
during  the  day  formerly,  by  lecturers  and  disputants,  by 
students  and  moderators,  than  by  priests  and  choirs.  '  Qui 
laboraty  orat '  was  a  maxim  that  held  good  even  in  convents. 
Nor  could  the  solemn  administration  of  justice,  nor  the 
sober  promotion  of  learning,  be  possibly  considered  a 
desecration  of  any  church,  having  precisely  the  same  objects 
in  view,  as  those  for  which  churches  were  built,  namely,  to 
diffuse  religion  and  uphold  law.  It  was  from  no  misgivings 
on  that  score  that  the  Chancellor's  Court  was  removed  from 
S.  Mary's,  but  simply  because  means  having  been  found 
for  the  erection  of  a  Convocation  House  at  some  distance 
from  the  church,  it  became  more  convenient  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  that  the  court  in  which  he  had  so  constantly  to 
preside,  should  be  held  under  the  same  roof.  For  the 
same  reason  congregations  also*  migrated  from  S.  Mary's 
and  met  in  the  same  house  that  was  built  and  used  for 
convocations.  Increasing  numbers,  increasing  wealth 
similarly  dictated  the  building  of  separate  schools,  for  the 
several  faculties  that  had  outgrown  S.  Mary's.  On  great 
occasions  in  our  own  days  convocations  are  transferred  to 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  for  sheer  want  of  room,  and  even 
overflowing  accommodation  which  they  find  there. 

§  9.  When  we  look  at  the  old  Congregation  House,  which 
could  never  have  been  larger  than  it  is  now,  we  find  it  as 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  all  the  doctors  and  masters  of 
all  the  faculties  could  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
accommodated  within  its  walls,  as  how  all  the  triremes  of 
Athens  and  Carthage  could  have  stood  at  anchor  in  what 
must  have  been  the  coeval  dimensions  of  the  Piraeus  and 
the  Carthaginian  port.  Fortunately  we  have  this  question 
resolved  in  our  own  case  by  authentic  data,  quaintly  de- 
scribing the  make-shifts  of  our  ancestors  in  adapting  their 
existing  habitat  to  their  needs.  When  the  great  convoca- 
tion of  regent  and  non-regent  masters  met  with  the 
Chancellor  at  their  head  to  vote  upon  matters,  as  now, 
previously  discussed  in  a  congregation  of  regents,  the 
bedel,  we  are  told,  acting  by  command  of  the  Chancellor, 
proclaimed  in  stentorian  tones,  'to  your  places,  to  your 
places ;   let  the  non-regents  remain   in  the  chancel,  the 
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graduates  in  theology  in  the  congregation  house,  the 
graduates  in  canon  law  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Anne,  the 
graduates  in  medicine  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Catherine,  the 
graduates  in  civil  law  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Thomas,  the 
proctors  and  regents  in  the  Lady-chapel.'  After  they  had 
conferred  amongst  themselves  for  a  sufficient  time,  on  the 
bedel  again  proclaiming,  '  Enter,  masters,  enter,'  they 
came  back  in  a  body  to  the  chancel  where  they  had  all 
been  before. 

Mr.  Anstey  has  assigned  no  date  to  this  ordinance  \  but 
it  registers  itself  as  a  mere  confirmation  of  existing  customs. 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  Laudian  statute  for  regulating  the 
^  vesperiuSj  or  evening  exercises  of  the  Act  * — or  summer  or 
Trinity  term — ordains,  that  agreeably  with  antieni  custom 
these  disputations  should  be  held  in  the  nave  of  S.  Mar/s 
Church,  by  the  inceptors  in  arts,  and  by  the  inceptors  in  medi- 
cine, jurisprudence  and  theology,  in  the  schools  assigned  to 
the  said  faculties,  which,  when  these  statutes  were  drawn 
up,  were  still  those  portions  of  S.  Mary's  in  which  the  said 
faculties  met  for  deliberation,  as  in  ages  gone  by. 

Except  in  what  we  call  the  Long  Vacation,  therefore,  S. 
Mary's  all  the  year  will  have  resembled  a  beehive  for  the 
varied  and  incessant  work  that  must  have  been  going  on 
there  from  morning  to  night,  and  all  of  it,  in  intention  and 
in  substance,  church  work,  though  not  restricted  to  the 
purposes  by  any  means  for  which  alone,  though  only  for  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  day  at  best,  it  is  used  now.  No 
doubt,  then,  as  abroad  now,  there  was  an  altar — possibly 
more  than  one — with  a  tabernacle  where  the  Host  was 
reserved,  and  from  which  it  would  be  regularly  removed, 
when  anything  but  divine  service  was  being  performed  in 
the  chapel  where  such  altar  stood.  Abroad,  and  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  at  home,  this  is  still  the  rule,  and  we 
must  not  forget  its  observance  at  S.  Mary's  in  pre-reforma- 
tion  times,  or  we  may  misjudge  many  things  that  used  to 
be  done  there,  when  it  had  many  more  altars  than  one. 
Still  there  was  always  a  broad  distinction  laid  down  be- 
tween what  might,  and  what  might  not  be  done  within  its 
precincts. 

And  here  the  porch  on  the  south-west,  giving  entrance 

*  Mun.  Acad.  p.  482.  *  Tit.  vii.  §  3. 
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to  it  from  High  street,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  last, 
not  least.  For  in  the  middle  ages,  the  name  for  church 
porches  was  Parvis^  abbreviated,  it  is  thought,  from  Para- 
dise, and  beneath  their  shadow,  from  the  rain  and  sun, 
numerous  meetings  took  place  with  which  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  But  it  was  in  the  parvis  of  S,  Marfs,  that 
exercises  for  admission  to  the  University  were  performed, 
officially  styled  *  Responsions*  but  demotically  Smalls  or 
Little-go  from  the  name  given  to  the  place  where  they  were 
held.  Boys  from  the  country  grammar  schools  here  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  The  examination  was 
all  oral.  There  was  no  paper  work  then.  Questions 
were  put  to  them,  each  in  turn,  by  the  M.A.  told  off  for 
the  business.  If  they  answered  well,  they  were  permitted 
to  enter  through  the  august  portal.  If  they  answered  ill, 
they  were  refused  and  ordered  to  come  back  better  pre- 
pared, if  they  wished  to  be  enrolled  University  students. 

One  of  the  earliest  statutes  running  in  the  names  of  the 
Chancellor  and  regents,  and  decreed  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  non-regents,  Grossetete  being  then  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  probably  Chancellor  too  ^  forbids  the  celebra- 
tion of  any  national  festivals  in  any  church,  with  formal 
gatherings  of  masters  and  scholars ;  and  further  interdicts, 
under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  all  dancing 
with  noise,  by  persons  disguised  in  masks,  and  decked 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  in  churches  and  porches  of 
churches  alike  *. 

Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy,  formed  the  elementary ;  and  the 
three  philosophies,  ethics,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  the 
mature  studies  for  a  degree  in  arts.  After  this  had  been 
reached,  degrees  in  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  medicine, 
canon  or  civil  law,  were  conferred  on  all  who  qualified  for 
them ;  and  the  same  persons  might  become  graduates  in 

*  He  is  not  on  the  list  of  Chancellors  given  by  Ayliffe,  Univ,  of  Oxford^ 
ii.  274,  but  documents  since  discovered  prove  this.  See  pref.  to  his  own 
letters  edited  by  Mr.  Luard  in  the  Roll  Series,  p.  xxxiii.  And  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  all  the  disciplinary  statutes  following  on  his  own  acknow- 
ledged ordinance  respecting  the  chest  of  S.  Frideswide  could  have 
emanated  from  any  other  than  himself. 

^  Mun.  Acad.  p.  i8  and  there  dated  1250  ?  *■  Plaieas  ecclesiae,  porticus 
interiores  interpretor,'  Du  Cange. 
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more  than  one  faculty,  but  in  none  till  they  had  first 
graduated  in  arts  \  Hence  the  prestige  which  to  this  day 
has  attached  to  the  Oxford  degrees  wherever  England  is 
known.  Alma  Mater,  with  unerring  instinct,  fathomed  the 
depths  of  the  old  lines,  *  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
emollit  mores  ;  nee  sinit  esse  feros.'  And  built  her  system 
upon  them,  in  decreeing  that  all  her  alumni  should  be 
made  gentlemen  before  being  turned  out  into  the  world  to 
become  specialists.  All  the  subjects  of  her  studies  were 
discussed  in  some  form  or  other,  and  had  a  hearing  in  turn 
at  S.  Mary's,  and  numerous  were  the  statutes  passed  by 
the  University  to  maintain  order,  prevent  confusion,  and 
punish  unbecoming  conduct  in  handling  them  by  teachers 
as  well  as  by  learners. 

§  lo.  There  was  one  more  purpose  for  which  S.  Mary's 
was  used,  that  may  sound  strange  till  explained.  It  became, 
step  by  step,  the  University  Bank.  Yet  it  was  charity  that 
originated  this  purpose.  Let  us  recall  the  treasury,  where 
Jesus  saw  the  widow's  mite  deposited,  and  which  was 
annexed  to  the  temple,  before  we  find  fault.  It  was  Bishop 
Grossetete,  who  lived  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  would 
have  been  a  leader  of  men  in  our  own,  had  he  been  born 
in  it,  by  whom  the  first  chest  was  organised  for  receiving 
the  proceeds  of  a  fine  due  from  the  burghers  of  Oxford  to 
the  University  for  damage  done  by  them  in  the  days  of  S. 
Hugh.  This  chest  his  successor  ordained  was  to  be 
deposited  in  S.  Frideswide's  priory,  and  in  it  was  to  be 
kept  that  sum,  and  any  further  additions  that  might  be 
made  to  it  by  bequests  of  the  faithful,  or  from  other  lawful 
and  honest  source.  Its  guardianship  there  was  to  be  con- 
fided to  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  same  priory,  nominated 
by  the  Prior  and  approved  by  the  Chancellor,  with  two 
discreet  persons  elected  by  the  University  for  his 
colleagues.  From  the  contents  of  this  chest,  the  Bishop 
went  on  to  say,  loans  might  be  made  to  any  poor  scholars, 
not  having  means  of  their  own,  or  nothing  beyond  ten 

*  Hence  the  statute  dealing  with  exercises  and  degrees,  and  probably 
coeval  with  them,  says  in  once  place  :  *  Consuetudo  esty  quod  in  statuendis, 
ordinandis,  statutis  seu  ordinationibus  interpretandis,  sen  gratiis  conce- 
dendis,  vel  aliis  quibuscunque  per  Universitatem  regentium,  sive  regen- 
tium,  expediendis,  nihil  expeditum  penitus  habeatur,  facultate  artium 
Integra  reclamante,'  Mun.  Acad.  p.  429. 
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marks  annually,  but  on  pledges  allowed  by  law,  and  which 
if  unredeemed  at  the  end  of  a  year  might  be  sold.  The 
borrower  too  must  sign  a  paper  that  he  will  always  observe 
this  condition,  and  never  contest  or  appeal  against  it  in 
any  court  from  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor. 

The  guardians  of  the  chest  must  pass  their  accounts 
every  year  before  seniors  of  the  University  delegated  by 
the  University  to  examine  them.  To  these  rules  the 
Bishop  affixed  his  seal  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate, 
A.D.  1240  \ 

Other  rules  were  added,  possibly  during  his  lifetime, 
whether  by  him  or  not,  dictated  it  would  seem  by  further 
bequests.  According  to  these,  no  master  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  more  than  one  mark  at  a  time ;  nor  any 
bachelor  more  than  85. ;  nor  any  sophist  than  55.  The 
guardians  of  the  chest  were  bound  to  make  good  any 
deficit  proved  to  have  occurred  during  their  term  of  office, 
and  they  were  likewise  to  be  allowed  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  auditors  of  their  accounts. 

Oaths  were  to  be  taken  by  them  in  entering  upon  office, 
and  by  the  borrowers  at  the  time  of  borrowing :  the  first, 
that  they  will  act  with  all  due  care,  the  second,  that  they 
will  employ  no  fraud  in  obtaining  a  loan. 

This  ordinance,  Mr.  Anstey  tells  us,  'for  a  long  period 
remained  par  exceUencCy  the  form  of  scholastic  benefaction 
and  of  corporate  property  possessed  by  the  University* 
too.  Other  chests  followed  in  rapid  succession,  till  by  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  there  were  twenty- four  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  special  mention.  The  first  question 
that  must  be  decided,  therefore,  before  we  go  further,  is 
where  were  they  stored  ?  And  on  this  point  Mr.  Anstey  is 
only  conjectural,  which,  so  far  as  concerns  S.  Mary's,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be.  Yet  all  the  information  that  we  can 
obtain,  after  laborious  research,  seems  as  yet  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  this  parenthetical  decree,  passed  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  master  George  Neville,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  on  May  26,  a.d.  1454 : 

*  Eodem  die  deliheratum  est  quod  cistae  remanentes  in 
ecclesid  sanctae  Frideswide  amoveantur^  et  reponaniur  in 
ecclesid  sanctae  Mariae  '"■  ?  *     No  wonder  this  decree  should 

*  Mun.  Acad.  i.  lo.  *  Reg.  Aa.  p.  83,  line  7. 
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not  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Anstey\  Its  appearance  in 
the  Register  of  Congregation  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  Yet  on  it  hangs  a  tale  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently,  but  on  which  the  University 
seems  to  have  thought  the  less  said  the  better.  As  this 
decree  was  passed,  however,  in  the  old  Congregation 
House,  we  scarce  want  the  University  to  tell  us,  it  was  ' 
there  that  the  said  chests  were  stored,  which  were  then 
transferred  from  S.  Frideswide's  church  to  S.  Mary's.  It 
is  also  clear  from  the  expression  *  chests  rematningy^  that 
there  had  been  a  previous  transfer  of  chests  from  the  same 
to  the  same  church  of  which  we  have  no  record.  It  was 
well  for  Alma  Mater,  that  she  transferred  her  heirlooms 
from  the  convent  to  the  church  in  good  time.  Though  we 
have  no  distinct  mention  of  any  new  chest  being  consigned 
to  the  church  of  S.  Frideswide,  yet  as  the  third  ordinance 
passed  by  Chancellor  Symon  and  the  assembled  masters 
A.D.  1293,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  creation  of  a  chest 
to  receive  the  120  marks  bequeathed  to  the  University  by 
Ela,  Countess  of  Warwick — a  kinswoman  of  Henry  III — 
refers  pointedly  to  that  of  Grossetete  for  their  form,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  his  precedent  was  also  followed  in 
sending  this  chest  to  the  church  where  his  was  '^ 

Similarly,  the  ordinance  passed  in  the  chancellorship  of 
John  Luterel,  a.d.  1320,  for  creating  another  chest  to 
receive  the  250  marks  bequeathed  to  the  University  by 
Gilbert  de  Routhebury,  decrees  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
rules  enacted  under  Chancellor  Symon  should  serve  for 
this  purpose  too  ^.  But  here  the  reference  to  him  and  to 
Grossetete  stops. 

In  a  fragment  remaining  of  the  ordinance  for  the  Gilde- 
ford  chest,  we  find  it  was  then  unanimously  decreed  by  the 
regent  and  non-regent  masters,  that  the  chests  of  Lincoln, 
Wem.  (?),  Burnell,  Chichester,  and  Queen's,  should,  as  far  as 
concerns  loans,  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Gildeford 
chest  *.  And  a  little  further  on,  the  Burnell  chest  is  made 
the  same  model  for  others  ^ 

*  His  preface  deals  with  the  subject,  pp.  xxxvi-xliii ;   but  his  index 
ignores  his  preface. 

*  Mun.  Acad.  i.  66.  *  lb.  102. 

*  lb.  105,  the  ordinance  without  this  fragment  occurs  on  p.  95. 

*  lb.  158. 
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Thus  not  only  were  chests  increasing  in  number,  but  in 
value  likewise  ;  and  the  ordinances  for  their  administration, 
as  we  shall  see,  much  more  liberal  and  extensive  than 
they  used  to  be,  subject  on  each  ground  to  extra  risk,  and 
therefore  requiring  extra  care.  Moreover  the  University 
by  degrees  had  separate  chests  made  for  its  own  valuables ; 
one  sought  to  be  protected  by  four  different  locks,  and  four 
keys  lodged  in  different  hands,  and  another  by  five. 
Hence  we  can  understand  without  difficulty  why  the 
Congregation  House,  which  was  itself  kept  under  lock 
and  key  when  not  used,  and  could  not  be  got  at  except 
through  S.  Mary's,  should  be  thought  a  safer  as  well  as  a 
more  convenient  place  for  them  all  than  a  church  at  some 
distance  from  both,  and  over  which  the  University  could 
claim  no  control. 

Guardians  of  each  chest  were  appointed  at  set  times 
every  year.  The  ordinances  for  the  Pontysera  and  for  the 
Gildeford  chest  make  the  day  of  the  election  December  7, 
or  the  vigil  of  the  Conception  of  S.  Mary ' ;  that  for  the 
Routhebury  chest  the  day  on  which  the  University 
proctors  were  elected,  that  is,  at  the  first  solemn  congre- 
gation after  Easter*,  which  of  course  would  vary  with 
Easter.  Decreeing  at  the  same  time  that  there  shall  always 
be  three :  one  a  north-countryman,  one  a  south-country- 
man, and  the  third  a  non-regent  master.  These  seem  to 
have  decided  the  days  of  election  for  all  others.  Those 
whose  guardians  were  elected  on  the  Pontysera  day, 
accordingly,  were  called  'the  winter,'  and  the  rest,  the 
summer  chests.  In  the  former  case  the  day  of  election 
never  varied ;  in  the  latter  it  was  always  changing. 

Specimens  of  the  elections  to  the  'winter'  and  'summer ' 
chests  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Anstey.  By  comparing 
them  with  lists  of  the  preceding  and  following  years  in  the 
register  we  see  that  cases  of  re-election  to  ordinary  chests 
are  not  common,  but  it  is  the  chaplain  of  the  University 
who  seems  entrusted  with  an  ex  officio  guardianship  of  the 
,chest  of  the  three  philosophies  and  seven  liberal  arts ;  the 
two  proctors  of  the  chest  with  four  keys;  and  the 
chancellor  and  proctors,  and  sometimes  two  masters  in 
addition,  with  that  of  the  chest  with  five '. 

^  Munim.  Acad.  i.  83  and  96.  ^  Ih.  pp.  103,  486,  and  496. 

*  /6.  pp.  745-47- 
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The  most  noteworthy  differences  between  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  earlier  and  the  later  chests  are,  first :  that 
the  sums  allowed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  later  chests 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  sums  allowed  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  earlier.  Thus,  regent-masters  may  borrow  from 
the  Langton  and  the  Routhebury  chests  405.  instead  of 
the  one  mark  allowed  by  Grossetete  :  bachelors  two  marks 
instead  of  85.,  and  sophists  one  mark  instead  of  55.  But, 
secondly,  the  latest  ordinance,  framed  for  the  most  con- 
siderable bequest  as  yet  made  to  the  University:  that 
of  dame  Joan  Danvers,  who  left  £too  specially  'to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  poor  scholars'  imported  a  new 
principle,  fraught  with  mischief  to  them  all,  by  empower- 
ing corporate  bodies  to  borrow  from  it — the  University  to 
the  extent  of  £10  at  a  time,  colleges  to  the  extent  of  £5, 
and  all  convents  of  friars  within  the  limits  of  the  University 
five  marks  ^  Stipulations  as  to  repayment,  and  inhibitions 
as  to  contracting  a  second  loan  till  the  first  had  been 
repaid  of  course  followed,  but  all  in  vain,  as  the  results 
proved.  For  almost  the  first  thing  recorded  of  this  chest 
after  its  institution  is,  that  it  had  been  robbed  *,  it  was  said 
at  first  in  general  terms,  of  its  entire  contents  :  subsequent 
examination  showed  how  the  £100  had  been  taken  out  of 
it  in  nobles— then  passing  for  half-sovereigns.  Just  then 
the  War  of  the  Roses  was  at  its  height. 

It  is  melancholy  to  compare  the  dates  of  the  creation  of 
the  chest,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  the  thief.  The  creating 
ordinance  bears  date  Oct.  2,  1457.  On  Nov.  8  of  the  same 
year  according  to  the  Court  Register  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Anstey:  'two  sureties  promise,'  before  the  Chancellor  or 
his  commissary,  'that  John  Dyer,  parish  priest  of  S.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  shall  appear  when  summoned  to  answer  a 
charge  of  having  stolen  £100  from  the  Danvers  chest.' 

When  the  theft  first  became  known  to  the  authorities 
we  are  not  told,  but  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  double  fact  of  the  gravest  concern  :  first,  that  a  sacrilege 
had  been  committed  by  some  member  of  the  University, 
and  next  that  the  person  instantly  suspected  should  have 
been  'the  parish  priest '  of  the  church  in  which  it  occurred  ! 
Can  no  further  light  be  thrown  on  a  case  so  distressing  ? 

*  Munim.  Acad.  p.  338.  ^  lb.  p.  669. 
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We  may  be  thankful  for  negative  blessings  now  and 
then.  From  the  register  we  learn  that  J.  Dyer  was  no 
'parish  priest/  but  only  'the  parish  clerk  of  S.  Mary's \' 
Mr.  Anstey  has  unconsciously  mis-translated  the  Latin. 
Secondly,  we  may  be  sure  the  parish  clerk  would  not 
have  been  accused  of  the  theft  had  the  chest  been  de- 
posited anywhere  hut  at  S.  Mary's.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Anstey 
ought  to  have  transcribed  the  marginal  note  to  this  charge 
in  the  register,  which  is  as  follows:  'cancelled,  because 
subsequently  by  the  confession  of  a  certain  thief,  hung  at 
London,  the  robbers  of  the  same  chest  were  detected,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  said  John  Dyer  cleared  ^.'  Fourthly, 
the  theft,  though  theft  it  was  and  sacrilege  too,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  fitting  judgment  on  the  University  for  de- 
creeing that  money  intended  specially  for  '  the  necessities 
of  poor  scholars'  might  be  lent  to  any  number  of  cor- 
porate bodies  within  the  University,  in  sums  that  would 
have  soon  exhausted  the  whole. 

The  curious  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  marginal  note  which  avers  the  detection,  not 
oithe  robber  but  'of  the  robbers  of  the  chest,'  no  mention 
is  to  be  found  of  their  conviction  and  punishment  nor  of 
the  established  innocence  of  the  poor  church  clerk.  Query, 
Did  their  rank  screen  them  ?  The  guardians  of  the 
Danvers  chest,  masters  Henry  Strother  and  Wm.  Browne, 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  University,  master  Stephen  Tylere, 
were  by  the  Chancellor  and  a  congregation  of  regents  and 
non-regents  admitted  to  compurgation  on  Nov.  13,  and 
no  further  steps  are  recorded'.  Strother  and  Browne 
were  continued  in  their  office  when  the  next  election  took 
place,  May  4,  a.  d.  1458,  though,  for  all  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  they  had  but  an  empty  chest  to  look  after*. 
No  further  elections  are  preserved  till  April,  1463,  the 
last  in  this  book,  when  the  Danvers  chest  had  for  its 
guardians  Kyngton  and  Hudson  \ 

Mr.  Anstey®,  whose  description  oiihe  material  and  form 
of  these  chests,  which  the  old  University  chest  with  five 
keys,    *  ferrets    laminis  circumdata,*  still   to   be    seen    at 

*  The  existence  of  such  a  functionary  then,  appears  in  the  contemporary 
^vill  of  Thomas  Smith  :  above,  W.  a. 

*  Aaa,  p.  159  d.  '  Aa,  p.  107.  *  lb,  p.  iii.  '  lb.  p.  17. 
'  Introd.  xl-xliii. 
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Corpus  Christi  College^  but  a  short  time  back,  but  now 
removed  by  the  curators  of  the  University  chest  to  their 
office,  bears  out,  dissipating  the  idea  that  they  could  ever 
have  served  in  the  Congregation  House  for  seats — and 
whose  description  of  their  contents  and  the  manner  of  bor- 
rowing from  themy  always  accompanied  by  a  prayer, 
may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  appears  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  they  came  to  an  end  and  their  benefac- 
tors to  be  forgotten.  The  explanation,  we  think,  has 
already  been  anticipated.  The  great  corporate  body  that 
legislated  for  the  Dan  vers  chest,  and  had  both  it  and  the 
others  in  charge,  ceased  to  let  any  borrow  from  them  at 
last  besides  itself,  and  then  by  degrees  appropriated  them 
to  its  own  uses.  Hence  when  the  Laudian  statutes  were 
drawn  up,  there  was  but  one  remaining,  then  called  '  the 
academical^'  and  now  the  University  chest.  It  was  of  course 
removed  from  S.  Mary's  when  the  old  Congregation  House 
was  disused.  And  since  the  institution  of  banks  it  has 
ceased  to  hold  money.  The  multiplication  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  has  to  some  extent  atoned  for  their  loss. 

Some  further  scenes  enacted  in  the  old  Congregation 
House  may  be  noticed  before  we  pass  away  from  the 
subject.  The  election  of  the  Chancellor,  his  resignation 
of  office,  followed  by  his  re-election  took  place  there,  much 
as  that  of  the  Vice-chancellor  now  in  the  Convocation 
House.  We  seem  to  be  poring  over  the  daily  papers 
when  we  read  in  its  register  of  Jan.  1458 :  '  On  the  14th 
day  of  the  foregoing  month  that  venerable  person,  master 
Thomas  Chaundeler,  S.T.P.,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  by  Doctor  Davers,  his  then  commissary, 
and  in  this  matter  his  empowered  attorney,  before  the 
whole  congregation  of  regents,  resigned  his  office  of 
chancellorship ;  when  he  was,  in  the  same  Congregation, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  whom  it  concerned,  once 
more  chosen  Chancellor,  and  lawfully  to  the  chancellor-  - 
ship  elected  in  the  Congregation  House  at  the  church  of 
blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  there  took  his  oath  and  his 
insignia  of  office  with  all  the  honours  •\' 

Another  matter  of  smaller,  though  not  of  small  practical 

^  In  which  college  it  was  kept  in  accordance  with  the  Laudian  statutes, 
as  Mr.  Macray  tells  us:  Tit.  xx.  §  i ;  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  p.  4,  note. 
*  Tit.  vi.  Sect.  a.  §  4.  *  lb,  p.  115. 
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interest,  is  that  graces  in  Congregation  were  frequently 
granted  on  condition  of  contributing  to  the  pavement  of 
S.  Mary's  church  ^ ;  to  the  repairs  of  the  Congregation 
House  there  * ;  to  the  white-washing  of  it  ^ ;  to  the  glazing 
of  the  chinks  in  its  windows*,  or  of  a  whole  window*;  to 
the  building  of  the  new  schools  for  studies  hitherto  pursued 
at  St.  Mary's  ®.  It  is  by  the  University  that  the  greater 
portion  of  S.  Mary's  is  repaired  still,  though  exercises  for 
degrees  are  no  longer  excused  in  Congregation  in  return 
for  promises  of  money  voluntarily  made. 

§  II.  The  last  matter  inside  S.  Mary's  that  will  be  noticed 
here  during  these  times  is  the  somewhat  hot  contention,  to 
which  the  chamber  over  the  old  Congregation  House  gave 
rise  between  Oriel  College  and  the  University,  both  having 
laid  claim  to  it  as  of  right,  and  used  it  in  turn  as  a  library. 
It  served  within  memory  for  a  law  school,  but  its  archaic 
arrangements  of  desks  and  seats,  which  will  only  compare 
with  what  are  found  in  poor  schools  now,  must  have 
denuded  it  of  law  students  as  time  went  on,  till  at  last 
when  the  class  had  dwindled  dovm  to  one  it  was  closed 
by  mutual  consent  of  pupil  and  professor.  Nevertheless, 
closed  as  it  is  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  University  will 
not  allow  the  keys  either  of  it,  or  of  the  old  Congregation 
House  below,  to  pass  out  of  its  hands,  as  though  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  Oriel  incident  might  repeat  itself, 
and  Alma  Mater  be  finally  robbed  of  her  own.  If  both 
were  suitably  restored  and  shewn  to  visitors.  Alma  Mater 
might  well  be  jealous  of  her  prescriptive  rights  and  point 
without  shame  to  her  Bethlehem. 

The  narrative  given  of  the  Oriel  incident  by  an  ardent 
friend  of  that  renowned  college,  though  he  withholds  his 
name,  is  amusingly  melodramatic ;  nor  is  its  tale  by  any 
means  free  from  romance.  Mr.  Macray,  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  books,  for 
having  conclusively  fixed  the  date  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
books  then  stored  in  this  chamber:  49  Edward  III,  or 
A.  D.  1375.  The  narrative  fixing  the  year  of  its  occupation 
by  the  University  was  exhumed  by  the  learned  treasurer 
of  Oriel  for  his  own  work,  and  placed  at  our  service  by 
his  kindness  in  print. 

^  lb,  p.  104.  *  lb,  p.  112.  ^  lb,  p.  64. 

*  lb.  61  d.         *  lb.  59  d.        •  lb.  p.  58  d,  59,  and  many  more  places. 
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As  the  writer  of  the  narrative  deposes  to  master 
William  of  Daventree  being,  when  he  wrote,  provost  of 
Oriel,  'twenty-eight  years  having  elapsed  since  he  held 
the  office  of  bursar,'  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming 
that  it  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his  proctorship 
that  this  narrative  was  composed.  For  Daventree  suc- 
ceeded Hawkesworth,  whose  death  we  know  for  certain 
occurred  in  1349  \  and  Daventree  died  himself  in  1373, 
having  been  twenty-four  years  provost.  The  writer  of  the 
narrative,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  even  if 
he  was  born  when  Adam  de  Brom  was  installed  rector  of 
S.  Mary's  in  1319.  A.  de  Brom  had  no  sooner  been 
appointed  than,  according  to  this  narrative,  he  commenced 
building  on  ground  then  forming  part  of  S.  Mary's 
churchyard,  near  the  bell-tower,  and  therefore  ground 
belonging  to  him,  a  house,  for  which  Thomas  of  Cobham, 
then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  supplied  the  funds.  According 
to  the  intention  of  the  Bishop,  in  proposing  this  outlay, 
the  house  was  to  consist  of  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
other,  and  about  the  same  size.  In  the  lower  room  he 
intended  the  University'should  hold  its  councils  and  con- 
gregations, whenever  it  pleased :  at  all  other  times  it 
might  serve  the  purposes  of  the  rector  and  his  parishioners. 
The  upper  room  he  meant  to  endow,  and  present  to  the 
rector  and  his  successors  for  ever,  on  condition  of  their 
finding  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  mass  in  it  daily  for  the 
soul  of  the  Bishop  himself,  and  the  souls  of  his  friends, 
and  of  all  the  benefactors  to  S.  Mary's  and  the  University. 
Further,  he  desired  that  books  of  his  own,  which  he 
meant  to  transport  thither,  should  be  kept  there  chained, 
with  permission  to  scholars  of  the  University  to  have 
access  to  them  on  certain  conditions,  and  at  stated  times. 
The  room  was  to  be  open  to  them  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon ;  and  the  chaplains  were  to  divide  the  hours  so 
between  them  as  never  to  be  absent  from  it  both  at  the 
same  time ;  and  they  were  to  allow  nobody  to  enter  it  in 
wet  clothes,  or  to  bring  pen,  ink,  or  knife  with  them.    For 


'  He  was  wo/,  as  Wood  reports,  rector  of  Pitchcote,  Bucks,  when 
elected  :  but  of  Riseholme,  near  Lincoln:  which  he  exchanged  for  Pitch- 
cote six  months  after  his  election.  Lipscombe's  Bucks,  i.  386,  as  before 
noted. 
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writing  purposes,  in  case  there  was  anything  to  copy,  wax 
tablets  and  a  stile  were  permitted.     The  Bishop  died  six 
years  after  the  work  was  commenced,  yet  the  house  was 
left  then  in  an  unfinished  state — particularly  the  upper  room, 
which,  when  the  writer  composed  his  narrative,  had  neither 
glass  in  its  windows,  nor  even  boards  as  a  substitute,  to 
close  them  against  intruders.     The  Bishop  left  350  marks 
and  his  books  in  trust  to  his  executors  for  carrying  out  his 
designs.      His  executors   deposed   that  the   cost   of  his 
funeral  alone  ran   away  with   that   sum,   and   that  they 
were  compelled  to  pawn  all  his  books  for  fifty  pounds  of 
silver  to  be  able  to  meet  their  liabilities.    They  told  Adam 
de  Brom  that  if  he  wished  to  secure  the  books  for  the 
college,  which   the    King   had    enabled    him    to    endow 
with  S.  Mary's  church,  and  other  tenements  in  the  town, 
he  had  best  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  out  of  pawn 
by   paying   the    required    sum.      Adam   de   Brom  went 
to  the  place  where  the  books  were  pawned,  and,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  paid  down  the  full  price  for 
them,   and    brought   them    to    Oxford — not^   however,  to 
the  camera  that  he  had  been  six  years  building  to  hold 
them,  but  to  his  barely  founded  college,  with  no  build- 
ings as  yet  worth   the  name,  and   there   kept    them   to 
the   day  of  his  death,  which  happened  six  years  after, 
June  16,  1332.' 

Here  we  may  pause  to  take  breath,  and  to  point  out 
how  much  of  all  this  is  romance.  The  building  of  the  old 
Congregation  House  could  never  have  formed  part  of  the 
design  of  Adam  de  Brom :  for  it  was  standing,  and  had 
been  occupied  and  used  by  the  University  for  academical 
purposes  years  before  he  was  born.  He  could  not  have 
repaired  or  added  to  it,  except  by  leave  of  that  body. 
The  camera  which  he  commenced  building  over  it  was  a 
trespass,  which  he  was  therefore  not  allowed  to  complete  ; 
though  as  long  as  his  royal  patron  was  on  the  throne,  the 
University  doubtless  feared  to  contest  its  erection.  It 
was  the  consciousness  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  which  led 
him  to  take  the  books  redeemed  by  him  to  the  college,  as 
yet  scarcely  fit  for  permanent  occupation,  but  which  he 
could  at  any  rate  without  fear  call  his  own.  For  of  the 
few  acts  of  Congregation  that  have  come  down  to  us 
of  earlier  and   specific  date,  we   have  three  specifically 
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dated  :   '  in  full  Congregation^  at  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,'  a.d.  1252, 1280,  and  131 1'. 

Oriel  itself  admitted  this  to  the  full,  when  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  between  it  and  the  University  by  letters 
patent  of  2  Henry  IV,  as  will  be  presently  shewn.  The 
narrative  becomes  more  tragic  as  it  proceeds.  'About 
the  year  1337,'  it  tells  us — and  that  was  a  year  never 
to  be  forgotten  in  English  history  for  other  reasons — 'a 
certain  master  John  de  Reigham,  then  commissary  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University '  —  who  must  have 
been  Robert  of  Stratford,  framer  of  the  ordinance  for 
the  Langton  chest  at  that  time* — 'and  the  same  de 
Reigham,  then  proctor  of  the  University,  with  numbers 
of  other  University  men  in  his  train,  burst  in  upon  the  few 
fellows  of  Oriel  then  at  home,  and  bore  away  the  said 
books  from  that  college  :  those  few  fellows  not  venturing 
to  resist  a  multitude  so  great,  nor  even  to  complain  of  the 
great  injury  that  had  been  done  them — and  thus,  with- 
out other  title,  the  University  still  detains  the  said  books 
stowed  away  in  two  chests ;  and  the  house  of  blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford,  the  college  of  our  Lord  the 
king  aforesaid,  has  been  wickedly  defrauded  of  not  only 
the  said  books,  but  of  the  money  that  had  been  paid  to 
redeem  them.' 

In  what  follows  there  is  not  a  word  more  said  about  the 
house,  but  a  ^ood  deal  more  let  out  about  the  camera,  which 
will  not  easily  square  with  what  we  had  been  previously 
told.  Instead  of  having  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
liable  to  be  entered  through  windows  that  could  keep 
nothing  out  by  day  or  by  night,  we  are  now  told  that 
'Adam  de  Brom  and  his  fellows,  rectors  of  S.  Mary's, 
caused  the  camera  to  be  strongly  secured,  as  soon  as 
built,  by  two  locks  :  the  keys  of  which  from  that  time  forth 
had  never  ceased  to  be  kept,  and  were  still  possessed  by 
the  college :  so  that  no  persons,  except  the  provost  and 
fellows  and  their  attendants,  had  the  means  of  coming  in 
or  going  out  at  their  pleasure.'  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
narrative  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  this  apartment  had 
doors  or  not :  here  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  win- 


^  Munim.  Acad.  pp.  ao,  41,  and  90. 
^  lb,  p.  133  ;  cp.  Ayliife,  ii.  279. 
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dows  which  then  offered  to  let  in,  not  only  light,  but  jack- 
daws and  thieves,  had  been  closed,  though  the  doors  were 
then  double-locked.  '  Master  William  of  Daventree,  the 
then  provost,'  he  continues,  'had  purchased  much  timber 
and  boards,  eighteen  years  before  becoming  provost,  as 
bursar  of  the  college,  and  warehoused  them  in  the  said 
camera,  which  the  college  since  then  had  used  for  its  own 
purposes :  but  there  should  be  still  a  remnant  thereof  left, 
worth  about  605.  at  least,  unless  the  lot  had  been  damaged 
or  diminished,  when  the  Chancellor  and  Regents  in  Arts 
burst  open  the  door  of  the  aforesaid  camera  .  .  /  A  wail 
over  the  injustice  done  by  them  to  the  college — '  tam  in 
judicio  quam  extra :  et  praeter  alia  gravamina  multo  plura, 
ut  in  aliis  bullis  et  cedulis  plane  liquet' — concludes  this 
narrative. 

As  we  had  been  told  previously  that  the  books  were 
taken  by  Adam  de  Brom  on  redeeming  them,  not  to  the 
camera,  but  to  his  college,  and  forcibly  removed  from 
thence,  and  still  kept  in  two  chests  by  the  University,  when 
this  narrative  was  written,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  of  this 
bursting  open  of  the  doors  of  the  camera  by  the  Chancellor 
and  Regents,  during  the  provostship  of  Daventree,  must 
have  been  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cameray  where  Daven- 
tree stored  his  timber  under  lock  and  key,  to  transfer  Xhebooks 
thither  under  locks  and  keys  of  their  own,  converting  the 
timber  which  they  found  there  ready  to  their  hand  into 
book-cases  to  receive  them.  This  being  done,  the  camera 
would  naturally  be  thrown  open  to  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  general  use,  so  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  then 
contained  in  it  might  have  been  easily  made  two  years  after 
his  death,  or  49  Edward  III,  a.  d.  1375.  A  few  of  these 
books  have  been  identified  by  means  of  this  catalogue, 
which  registers  the  first  words  of  the  second  folio  of  each 
volume  contained  in  it,  as  having  found  their  way  back  by 
hook  or  by  crook  to  the  library  for  which  Bishop  Cobham 
designed  them — that  of  Oriel  College — and  it  is  also 
possible  that  some  of  the  bookshelves  constructed  to  hold 
them,  when  deposited  in  the  camera  built  over  the  Congre- 
gation House,  may  survive  still  among  the  disused  and  un- 
cared  for  fittings  of  the  abandoned  Law  School.  The  year 
in  which  the  University  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
books  bequeathed  to  Adam  de  Brom  and  his  college,  was 

I  2 
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the  year  in  which  the  sovereign  of  England  claimed  to  be 
sovereign  of  France,  and  commenced  making  warlike  pre- 
parations for  invading  that  country;  but  the  war  which 
ensued,  though  splendid  in  victories  at  the  outset,  long  out- 
lived his  reign,  and  inflicted  painful  humiliation  upon  Eng- 
land at  its  close,  besides  sowing,  during  the  loo  years 
which  it  lasted,  seeds  of  civil  war  and  disorder,  academical 
disorganization  and  declension  in  learning,  religious  cor- 
ruption and  ferment,  of  which  the  strife  between  Oriel 
College  and  the  University,  spread  over  three  parts  of  its 
duration,  is  just  a  sample ;  which,  like  corn  in  a  mummy, 
survives  still  in  the  architectural  chaos  of  unsightly 
remnants  of  pillars,  arches,  and  roofs — heedlessly  thrown 
together,  though  concealed  carefully  from  view — in  the 
space  between  the  northern  entrance  to  the  church  and  the 
old  Congregation  House,  touched  upon  already,  and  due 
beyond  doubt  to  that  unseemly  struggle,  though  further 
disfigurements  may  have  swelled  their  number  in  later 
times. 

The  concord  established  by  letters  patent  of  2  Henry  IV\ 
no  doubt  gave  the  larger  body  the  lion's  share,  by  not  only 
recognising  in  the  fullest  terms  its  prescriptive  rights  to 
'the  antient  house,'  wherein  its  congregations  had  so  long 
been  held,  and  whose  name  still  spiritually  lingers  in  those 
meetings  when  degrees  are  given,  which  King  Edward  I 
must  also  be  held  to  have  confirmed  them  in,  by  not 
challenging,  when  declared  patron  of  the  church  beneath 
whose  roof  they  met,  but  by  adjudging  to  the  same  body 
possession  of  not  only  the  camera,  which  the  last  rector  of 
S.  Mary's  had  built  over  it,  but  of  the  books  bequeathed  to 
himself  and  his  college,  which,  after  their  pawning  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  donor,  he  had  redeemed  with  his  own  money. 
His  college  was  thus  made  to  pay  double  forfeit  for  the  un- 
doubted trespass  committed  by  him  in  building  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  University.  But  the  Universit}^  just  as 
undoubtedly  stole  books  belonging  to  him,  which  it  was  not 
now  called  upon  to  restore.  The  smaller  body  was  induced 
to  abandon  all  claim  to  both  by  the  free  gift  of  fifty  marks, 
which  Archbishop  Arundel  generously  placed  at  its  disposal 
in  the  interests  of  peace.     But  it  was  really  for  Oriel  then, 

^  Ayliflfe*s  Oxford  :  Append.  Ixxx-vi  to  vol.  ii. 
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as  at  Cambridge  for  everybody  two  centuries  later :  '  Hob- 
son's  choice ;  this  or  none/ 

§  12.  When  and  how  the  churchyard  of  S.  Mary's  came 
to  be  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  will  be  pointed  out 
further  on,  in  noticing  those  various  encroachments  on  its 
area  which  would  seem  to  have  passed  unheeded  at  the 
time.  Both  the  church  and  the  parish  of  S.  Mary's,  at  the 
period  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  had  property  which 
lay  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  parish  boundaries. 

The  parish  boundaries  are  still  shewn  by  crosses 
roughly  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  walls  of  Brazenose, 
Hertford,  All  Souls',  Oriel,  and  University  Colleges.  And 
these  crosses  have  special  attention  directed  to  them  in 
beating  the  bounds  year  after  year  on  Ascension  Day,  and 
are  consequently  kept  in  good  repair  \  It  is  probable  they 
mark  the  exact  spot  in  each  case  now  that  they  have 
marked  from  time  immemorial — cujus  non  extat  memoria — 
in  other  words,  ever  since  there  was  a  parish.  Roughly, 
then,  All  Souls'  and  University  Colleges  shew  how  far  the 
parish  of  S.  Mary's  extends  down  High  Street  on  the 
east :  King  Edward  Street  and  Brazenose  College  shew 
how  far  it  extends  up  High  Street  on  the  west :  Oriel 
College  shews  how  far  it  extends  down  Grove  Street  on 
the  south.  The  streets  now  called  Oriel  and  King 
Edward  lie  wholly  within  it.  On  the  north,  it  is  conter- 
minous with  the  Radcliffe  Library  or  camera,  part  of  what 
till  quite  recently  comprehended  the  Schools,  and  the  Old 
Clarendon  buildings.  The  hamlet  of  Littlemore,  two 
miles  off  on  the  Henley  road,  was  also,  till  quite  recently, 
reckoned  in  the  parish  of  S.  Mary's. 

The  ancient  name  for  High  Street  was  the  same  name, 

^  There  are  i8  of  them  in  all :  4  to  be  seen  outside  or  inside  Brazenose 
walls :  2  on  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  now  Bodleian  quadrangle  south  wall, 
and  the  N.  W.  corner  opposite  to  it  of  the  same  wall :  i  on  the  east  column 
of  the  Old  Clarendon  facing  Broad  Street :  i  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Hertford 
College  premises  backing  upon  All  Souls' :  i  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  All 
Souls'  in  High  Street :  4  at  University  College,  on  the  west  corner  of  the 
chapel  wall  facing  south,  on  the  south  and  south-western  wall  of  the 
Master  s  garden,  and  the  corresponding  east  side  of  the  same  wall  in  Mr. 
Franklin's  stables :  on  the  east  wall  of  Oriel  in  Grove  Street,  and  the 
west  side  of  the  same  wall  inside  the  college  :  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Oriel  kitchen :  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  Mr.  Way's  shop,  and  S.  E.  corner 
of  what  was  Tester's  shop  in  High  Street. 
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turned  into  Latin  :  alius  vicus.  The  number  of  houses  in 
it  has  of  course  been  reduced  since  the  foundation  of 
Brazenose,  All  Souls',  Queen's,  Magdalen,  and  University 
Colleges  :  and  another  year  may  witness  a  fresh  sweep  in 
several  directions.  Catherine  Street  is  a  name  which 
still  lingers  in  the  now  houseless  road  leading  from  High 
Street  to  Broad  Street,  past  S.  Mary's  on  the  east.  School 
Street  running  parallel  with  it  past  S.  Mary's  on  the  west 
is  not  even  represented  by  a  road,  its  entire  site  being 
covered  with  buildings.  Two  small  houses  facing  the 
western  door  of  S.  Mary's  in  some  sense  remind  us  of  the 
past :  one,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  block  formerly  called 
Radcliffe  Square,  from  the  beautiful  dome  crowning  its 
centre,  and  called  till  recently  Radcliffe  Library,  from  its 
illustrious  founder,  Dr. John  Radcliffe,  who  died  a.d.  1714: 
but  now,  in  discreditable  forgetfulness  of  him,  from  its  mere 
shape,  the 'camera';  the  other,  from  sheer  sen timentalism, 
has  reverted  to  its  original  name — 'S.  Mary's  Entry' — 
which  it  is  not  certainly  now,  and  must  have  long  ceased 
to  be.  For,  anciently,  this  name  both  had  a  meaning  and 
fulfilled  a  purpose,  by  forming  a  real  entry,  or  covered 
passage,  that  ran  between  two  halls  from  High  Street,  and 
led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  west  and  north  entrances  of 
the  church,  and  then  branching  off  to  communicate  with  a 
path  that  crossed  Cat  Street,  connected  it  with  another 
passage,  called  also  S.  Mary's  Entry,  by  which  a  postern 
in  the  city  wall,  known  as  Smithgate,  was  reached  on  the 
north-east,  and  brought  into  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Entry  from  High  Street  on  the  south-west. 

Of  the  Entry  from  the  city  walls  on  the  north-east  an 
interesting  relic  still  exists  in  a  small  stone  carving  over 
a  disused  doorway.  It  is  divided  into  five  compartments 
or  niches,  with  canopy-like  decorations  in  late  Gothic, 
containing  the  subject  of  the  Annunciation ;  the  two  outer- 
most divisions  having  severally  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  the  two  next  the  desk  of  the  Virgin 
with  an  open  book  upon  it,  and  a  scroll  which  doubtless 
once  bore  the  angelic  salutation ;  while  tjie  centre  still 
shews  a  pot  for  the  lily.  Lights  were  kept  constantly 
burning  under  these  figures  in  pre-reformatioh   times  * : 

^  S.  Mary's  received  *  8s.  a  year  for  the  use  of  S.  Mary's  image,  altar. 
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and  pilgrims  coming  in  from  the  country  by  the  north-gate 
could  kneel  in  shelter  under  this  doorway  to  say  a  prayer 
as  they  passed  on  to  mass  at  the  popular  altar  of  S. 
Catherine  in  S.  Mary's  church,  from  which  unquestion- 
ably this  street  derived  its  name.  Wood  derives  it  from 
Cathall  or  Catherine  Hall,  which  stood  in  it,  but  it  was 
the  altar  really  that  gave  name  to  both.  By  illiterate 
pilgrims  this  would  be  shortened  into  Kate's  altar,  and 
the  hall  and  street  would  therefore  be  written  Cathall  and 
Cat  Street.  Pedant  students,  thinking  it  a  fine  thing  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  would  soon  designate  both 
'  vicus  et  aulae  murilegorum ' — the  street  and  hall  of  the 
mouse-catchers  —  and  thus  prove  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  word  for  both  cat  and  mouse  \ 

Cat  Street  on  the  west  continued  in  existence  long  after 
Cat  Street  on  the  east,  all  the  tenements  on  the  east  being 
swallowed  by  All  Souls'  College  for  its  new  buildings  one 
by  one,  as  they  were  wanted.  All  Souls'  had  been  declared 
extra  diocesan  and  extra  parochial  by  a  bull  of  Eugenius 
IV,  obtained  from  him  while  the  Council  of  Florence  was 
sitting:  and  therefore  naturally  predisposed  to  do  the 
primate  of  all  England,  Archbishop  Chichele,  the  founder 
of  All  Souls',  a  good  turn  just  then,  in  the  hope  of  securing, 
through  his  instrumentality,  the  acceptance  by  England 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  published  by  its  formidable  rival  at  Basle. 

High  Street  was  the  confluent  into  which  School  Street 
and  Cat  Street  discharged  themselves  on  the  south,  and 
Somers  lane,  the  Broad  Street  of  antiquity,  was  their 
confluent  on  the  north.  A  junction  on  the  south  was 
effected  also  between  them  by  a  lane  skirting  S.  Mary's 
churchyard  on  the  north,  sometimes  called  S.  Mary's 
Street,  sometimes  her  Lane.  The  path  between  the  two 
S.  Mary's  Entries  supplied  to  some  extent  a  connecting 
link  between  them  on  the  north.  South  of  High  Street 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  such  confluent  running 
past  Merton  as  Somers  Lane. 

What  is  now  called  Grove  Street,  leading  from  High 

lights,  &c.*  Peshall,  p.   73.      Another  stray  notice  occurs  in  Turner's 
extracts  from  City  Churches,  under  All  Saints^  vii.  iii,  *  Et  pro  praedicto 
iness.  in  Cattestrete,  luminari  eccl.  B.  Mariae  ^.  per  annum/ 
*  Cp.  Hearne,  Pref.  to  John  de  Fordun,  cxxx. 
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Street  to  Merton  chapel  and  Christ  Church  meadows  was 
once  called  Magpie  Street,  from  the  sign  of  the  Magpie, 
which  Dr.  Ingram  tells  us  hung  on  its  east  side  then. 
Earlier  still  it  was  called  Grope  Lane,  from  William  de 
Grope,  a  well-to-do  personage  who  lived  in  it,  and  owned 
other  tenements  near  it  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

King  Edward  Street  is  a  new  street,  but  recalls  in  the 
name  given  to  it  royal  benefactors  to  colleges  and  to  S. 
Mary's,  and  old  tenements  connected  with  both,  which  it 
swept  clean  away  not  many  years  since.  There  was  a 
church  and  parish  formerly  to  the  west  of  this,  almost 
abutting  on  S.  Aldate's,  dedicated  to  S.  Edward,  king  and 
martyr,  with  a  street  and  a  lane  called  after  S.  Edward 
flanking  them  on  the  east :  but  even  their  name  is  no 
longer  remembered  in  that  locality,  parts  of  Christ 
Church  having  long  since  covered  their  site.  Swan  Court, 
a  cluster  of  small  tenements  and  gardens  annexed  on  the 
east,  had  a  prolonged  existence,  which  only  ceased  when 
its  site  was  wanted  for  King  Edward  Street.  What  is 
now  called  Oriel  Street  was  within  memory  S.  Mary  Hall 
Lane  :  but  it  was  anciently  Schidyerde  Street,  or  'vicus 
Scediasticorum,'  from  the  number  of  writers  or  transcribers 
of  schedes,  schedules,  or  sheets,  of  books,  who  resided  in 
it,  and  were  still  represented  by  one  who  transcribed 
books  of  Homer  or  Virgil  for  offending  undergraduates 
some  years  ago.  Several  of  them  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  well  known  as  *  illuminators^  of  MSS.  also:  whose 
works  preserved  without  a  doubt,  as  embellishments  of 
the  oldest  University  records  extant,  could  they  only  be 
verified  as  their  designs,  would  go  some  way  to  raise 
the  character  of  these  native  artists  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  earliest  mention  of  their  name — which  was  twofold, 
as  if  to  indicate  that  some  for  their  superiority  deserved 
a  higher  name  than  the  rest — occurs  in  a  list  '  of  privi- 
leged classes  of  the  University,'  without  actual  member- 
ship, of  whose  rights  and  immunities  the  University  was 
always  disposed  to  be  jealous,  as  being  its  own  creation. 
These  were :  i.  Clerks  and  their  families  ;  2.  parchment- 
makers,  pergamenarii ;  3.  illuminators  or  lymners ;  4. 
transcribers  or  writers  ;  and,  5.  barbers ;  in  all  five.  The 
twofold  name  describing  the  third  of  these  classes  seems, 
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we  repeat,  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  all  with  justice 
be  designated  by  the  same  term.  Of  the  illuminators  we 
know  nothing  as  yet,  authenticated  in  any  document  as 
their  work. 

The  lymner  must  have  been  an  inferior  person.  For  in 
a  dispute  between  the  'stationer  of  the  University,'  and  a 
'lymner,'  which  came  before  T.  Gascoigne — then  Chan- 
cellor— it  was  ruled  by  him  that  '  the  lymner  had  to  work 
one  whole  year  for  the  stationer,  and  was  to  receive  four 
marks  and  ten  shillings  as  his  stipend  for  that  time  :  that 
he  was  to  come  to  the  house  of  the  stationer  to  fetch 
his  work,  and  bring  it  back  thither  when  done.'  The 
stationer  was  free  to  enter  any  workshop  of  the  lymner, 
when  he  pleased,  to  examine  what  was  being  done  there 
for  him,  and  see  that  proper  thrift  was  observed  in  the 
employment  of  colours.  Further,  the  lymner  was  to  make 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  adhere  faithfully  to  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Lyntone, 
guardian  of  the  College  of  Canterbury  at  Oxford,  and  of 
John  Cotehulle,  vicar  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
where  this  suit  was  heard  \ 

The  award  of  the  Chancellor  is  dated  Nov.  8,  1445,  so 
that  Cotehulle,  or  Gothull,  as  we  find  his  name  spelt  on 
other  occasions,  having  been  appointed  vicar  of  S.  Mary's 
A.  D.  1438,  would  have  been  then  in  his  seventh  year ;  as 
well  entitled  therefore  to  administer  oaths  as  his  colleague 
the  Warden,  and  both  of  them  are  styled  in  the  award 
'venerable  men.'  His  will,  and  the  spot  of  his  interment 
have  been  anticipated  *.  Of  his  colleague,  the  Warden,  we 
can  find  nothing  special  to  commemorate.  But  of  Canter- 
bury College  Wood  says  positively,  that  John  WiclifFe, 
whom  he  designates  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
and  divines  that  ever  adorned  Merton,  which  was  his  own 
college  ^  was  for  a  short  time  Warden,  after  his  connexion 
with  Balliol  had  ceased  *.  While  from  Dr.  Ingram  ^  we 
learn  that  Canterbury  College  adjoined  Peckwater's  Inn 
on  the  east,  and  that  they  were  both  given  to  Christ  Church 
at  the  same  time  by  Henry  VIII.     Accordingly  the  inner 

'  Mun.  Academ.  p   550  ;  cp.  ih.  p.  512.  ^  R.  p.  a. 

'  Hist,  and  Antiq.  ii.  87.  *  Ih.  73. 

*  Memorials,  Ch.  Ch.  pp.  56  and  63-4. 
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quadrangle,  called  Peckwater  to  this  day,  represents  the 
Inn,  and  Canterbury  gate  and  quadrangle  by  which  Christ 
Church  is  entered  on  the  east,  the  college. 

§  13.  Antony  Wood  sets  down  the  number  of  halls  in  S. 
Mary's  parish  at  thirty-two,  and  in  all  the  other  Oxford 
parishes  at  seventy,  and  those  whose  situation  he  cannot 
fix  at  eighty ;  but  this  total  is  over  100  short  of  the  number 
of  halls  on  a  list  which  Ayliffe  credits  him  with  having  seen. 
The  Chancellor's  Court  lists,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
shew  more  than  a  total  of  100  for  which  caution-money 
was  deposited  in  any  year.  Where  documents  as  well  as 
doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide?  The  fact  is,  both  the 
names  and  the  number  of  halls  were  constantly  changing, 
for  not  only  were  some  few  taken  down  to  make  way  for 
colleges,  or  as  being  past  repair,  but  as  tenements  became 
halls  one  day,  and  schools  another,  we  can  never  decide 
for  certain,  where  there  is  the  least  room  for  doubt, 
whether  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  merely  changed  their 
name.  The  same  difficulty  meets  us,  further  enhanced,  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  what  tenements  within  the  parish  of 
S.  Mary's  belonged  to  the  parish  or  to  the  church,  for 
tenements  were  constantly  passing  from  one  owner  to 
another,  as  well  as  changing  their  names ;  and  tenements 
belonging  to  the  parish  were  now  and  then  dealt  with,  as 
though  Oriel  or  the  Provost  of  Oriel  owned  them.  Hence 
we  find  ourselves  practically  limited  on  both  heads  by  the 
official  books  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  stop  in  each 
case  just  about  the  same  point :  the  records  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's Court  in  the  first  case,  and  the  extracts  preserved 
by  Wood,  of  S.  Mary's  churchwardens'  accounts  in  the 
second.  Both  are  well  within  the  limits  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Antony  Wood,  then,  among  the  miscellanies  at  the 
end  of  his  MS.  numbered  602,  4to.,  gives  a  list  of  halls 
within  the  parish  of  S.  Mary's,  situated  in  different  streets 
abutting  on  High  Street  for  the  most  part,  north  and  south. 
Taking  this  list  for  our  starting-point,  but  altering  its 
arrangement  so  that  the  halls  may  be  transferred  in  conse- 
cutive order  to  their  respective  streets,  and  supplementing 
or  revising  it  from  other  documents,  his  own  MSS.  princi- 
pally, we  shall  set  out  from  the  south  corner  of  the  School 
Street  of  those  days,  a  little  below  the  western  entrance  to 
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S.  Mary's,  and  there  we  shall  find  little  S.  Edmund's 
Hall,  as  it  was  called  then,  with  S.  Mary's  Entry,  which 
had  a  chamber  over  it,  running  between  it  and  Salisbury 
Hall,  which  was  the  next  hall  to  it  as  we  proceed  north- 
wards. Further  north  was  University  Hall,  with  great  S. 
Edmund's  Hall  a  little  behind  it,  and  sweeping  round  to 
touch  Salisbury  Hall  on  the  south-west.  Brazenose  Hall 
stood  between  two  University  halls,  the  greater  one  which 
lay  south  of  it,  and  has  just  been  named,  and  a  smaller  one 
which  lay  north.  Both  had  been  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity, for  what  was  to  be  soon  called  University  College, 
after  whose  settlement  on  its  present  site,  they  changed 
hands,  and  eventually  were  demised  to  the  founders  of 
Brazenose  College.  Beyond  these  was  another  block 
represented  by  the  ten  schools  built  on  old  sites,  where 
tenements  afterwards  called  halls  had  stood,  by  Hoke- 
norton,  Abbot  of  Osney  a.  d.  1439,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  again  later.  These  closed  the  list  of  halls  within 
S.  Mary's  parish  and  School  Street  in  this  direction,  though 
as  regards  the  street,  they  were  not  on  the  same  side  with 
Brazenose.  Lower  down  on  the  same  side,  just  opposite 
to  Brazenose,  was  Belew  or  Blackball,  and  north  of  it 
Staple  Hall,  then  Inge  Hall  on  the  same  side  with  Braze- 
nose facing  it  This,  according  to  Wood,  was  the  last 
hall  on  the  east  side  School  Street  within  S.  Mary's  limits, 
and  derived  its  name  from  Walter  Igge  or  Inge  who 
owned  it,  whether-  he  built  it  or  not,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John. 

West  of  School  Street  considerably,  some  way  behind 
great  S.  Edmund's  Hall,  was  Haberdashers'  Hall,  once  the 
capital  messuage  of  John  Ailmot,  a  benefactor  of  S.  Frides- 
wide's  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  on  the  confines  of  All 
Saints'  parish,  and  with  a  front  in  High  Street.  Its  posi- 
tion we  learn  from  the  deed  by  which  it  was  conveyed  \  in 
22  Henry  VIII,  by  the  Abbot  of  Osney  to  the  Principal  of 
Brazenose  College,  whose  residence  it  was  in  part  subse- 
quently made.  That  it  stood  in  S.  Mary's  parish  we  "know 
from  a  rental  of  Osney,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer 
again  on  other  points.  More  considerably  to  the  north- 
west of  School  Street,  on  the  confines  of  S.  Michael's 

^  Quoted  by  Peshall,  p.  49. 
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parish,  and  in  Horsemonger's  Street,  stood  Banner 
Hall  \ 

Passing  from  School  Street  on  the  north,  down  the 
thoroughfare  from  S.  Michael's  to  Smithgate,  we  find  three 
tenements,  described  as  '  being  upon  the  common  streete ' 
called  Somers  Lane,  and  towards  the  east  upon  Cat  Street, 
and  towards  the  south  upon  '  a  tenement  of  Oriel ' — to 
which  we  may  possibly  find  occasion  to  come  back  further 
on— in  other  words,  having  a  front  towards  Somers  Lane, 
but  reckoned  a  continuation  of  Cat  Street  on  the  west  side. 
The  westernmost  of  the  three,  from  being  the  last  tenement 
that  side  of  Cat  Street,  was  called  '  Corner  Hall,'  very  soon 
and  later  '  the  great  school/  Opposite  to  this  block,  but 
lower  down,  on  the  eastern  side,  towards  High  Street,  stood 
Hereburgh  or  Hereboren  Hall,  Godeknave  Hall,  Cat  or 
S.  Catherine's,  and  S.  Thomas'  Hall :  all  swallowed  up  in 
time  by  All  Souls'.  And  at  the  south  end  of  Cat  Street, 
and  on  the  same  side,  was  Charlton's  Inn  or  Burford  Hall, 
called  also,  from  occupying  the  south-east  corner  of  this 
street,  '  Corner  Hall,'  though  it  had  another  name,  which 
the  Corner  Hall  on  the  north-west  had  not.  It  ex- 
tended also  round  the  corner  and  had  a  front  in  High 
Street. 

Crossing  High  Street  we  find  George  Hall  and  great  and 
little  Lion  Halls  in  or  about  Grope  Lane,  within  S.  Mary's 
parish  :  Balehorne  or  Deephall  with  Cuthbert  and  Wood- 
cock Halls — the  last  styled  Broadgates  in  the  Valor  Ec- 
clesiasticus — on  the  east  side  towards  University  College. 
West  of  Grope  Lane  we  have  Bedel  Hall  in  Schedyard  or 
Shedule  Street,  with  Illuminator's  Hall,  also  called  Broad- 
gates  in  the  Osney  rental,  at  its  north-west  corner:  and 
S.  Mary  Hall,  the  oldest,  and  sole  survivor  of  them  all  on 
its  primeval  site,  but  under  notice  to  quit,  alas !  now. 
It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  messuage  bestowed  by  Henry 
Kelpe,  a  burgess  of  Oxford,  upon  Peter  of  Killum,  the  first 
chaplain  of  S.  Mary's,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Lincoln 
Register  when  Grossetete  was  bishop  that  he  was  presented 
to  it  by  the  crown,  24  Henry  III,  or  1249;  and  this  messuage 
was  meant  to  be  the  residence  of  himself  and  successors 
to  the  end  of  time.  Oriel,  on  becoming  possessed  of  it, 
used  it  as  a  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  students.    As 

*  Wood,  C  I,  p.  56. 
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such,  its  independence  of  Oriel  was  a  mere  question  of 
time.  In  reverting  to  Oriel,  that  college  will  doubtless 
consider  the  reversion  of  some  part  of  it  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  granted  to  Killum.  Tackley  Inn  or 
Hall,  deriving  its  name  from  the  donor  of  it,  Roger 
Marshall,  vicar  or  rector  of  Tackley,  having  Swan  Court 
behind  it,  extended  some  way  up  High  Street  from  Grope 
Lane  :  and  not  far  from  it  to  the  west  was  another  S.  Tho- 
mas* Hall,  the  last  in  the  parish  on  this  side  High  Street. 
§  14.  For  the  tenements  and  halls — the  latter  passing 
few — belonging  to  the  parish  or  church  of  S.  Mary's, 
Wood's  extracts  from  its  churchwardens'  accounts,  which 
as  they  are  no  longer  forthcoming,  he  may  be  supposed  to 
Jiave  forgotten  to  return,  must  be  our  principal  guide; 
though  light  is  occasionally  thrown  on  them  by  what  he 
copied  from  the  Oriel  archives  and  from  the  city  records 
copied  by  the  late  Mr.  Turner.  They  commence  with  30 
Henry  VI,  or  146 1,  and  are  headed  rentals  as  well  as 
accounts. 

In  rental  146 1,  then,  under  'customary  rents,'  reddiius 
assuetif  three  tenements  at  the  north  end  of  Cat  Street  on 
the  west  side,^the  last  being  '  Corner- Hall,'  pays  85.,  while 
the  other  two  pay  half  a  mark  only,  65.  8</.,  though  one 
of  them  had  a  small  court  attached  to  it.  All  three  re- 
appear in  that  of  1469,  after  which  Wood  omits  them, 
though  they  continued  to  belong  to  the  parish  very  much 
later.  Now  and  then  indeed  Oriel  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised the  right  •of  disposing  of  them.  The  next  entry 
relates  to  two  central  tenements  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Cat  Street,  one  with  chambers  and  gardens  inhabited  then 
by  John  More  paying  265.  Baf.,  the  other  adjoining  it  only 
paying  165.  Both  formed  part  of  the  property  called 
'  Lady  House.'  Only  the  first  of  these  reappears  in  rental 
1469,  and  in  that  of  1523  is  entered  under  the  head  of 
'old  arrears,*  though  no  sum  is  named.  In  that  of  1527 
both  are  set  down  again,  one  paying  325.,  the  other  225. 
Increased  rents  point  to  quieter  times. 

Rental  1461  mentions  three  small  tenements  at  the 
southern  end  of  Cat  Street :  the  first,  opposite  All  Souls'  on 
the  south,  and  a  tenement  belonging  to  S.  Frideswide's 
on  the  north,  paying  2flf. ;  the  second,  called  that  of  Richard 
Spragot,  paying  id ;   the  third,  that  of  the  prioress  and 
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convent  of  Littlemore,  paying  id.  likewise.  There  was 
an  '  wwnamed '  hall  in  Cat  Street  belonging  to  Littlemore 
convent  in  20  Edward  H,  which  Wood  cannot  identify ' ;  but 
it  may  have  changed  hands  since  then,  or  without  changing 
hands,  been  either  the  S.  Thomas'  or  the  S.  Catherine's 
Hall  absorbed  by  All  Souls'.  There  was  a  tenement  in 
Cat  Street  likewise  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Littlemore 
rented  at  245.  in  4  Henry  IV,  or  1402,  and  this  could  not 
have  been  the  tenement  from  which  S.  Mary's  received 
id.  It  may  have  therefore  been  the  other  of  the  two  halls 
absorbed  by  All  Souls'  for  which  owners  have  not  been 
found.  Rental  1469  speaks  of  them  all  as  being  on  the 
west  side  of  Cat  Street,  and  of  the  first  as  having  been 
'late  the  tenement  of  John  Chame  the  bedel,'  and  as 
having  a  tenement  of  Oriel  as  well  as  that  of  S.  Frides- 
wide's  bounding  it  on  the  north.  No  further  tenement 
in  Cat  Street  is  named,  but  a  rent  of  185.,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  235.,  is  said  in  the  rentals  of  1461  and  1469  to 
be  received  from  All  Souls'  for  sites  on  the  east,  occupied 
by  the  then  existing  library,  with  other  rooms,  and  a  new 
gate,  the  entrance  from  Cat  Street  to  All  Souls'. 

In  School  Street,  rental  1461  mentions  a  tenement  near 
Salisbury  Hall  that  paid  165.  ^d.  This,  in  subsequent 
rentals,  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  S.  Mary's  Entry,  which 
with  its  chamber  over  it  was  in  1458  let  on  lease  for  ten 
years  from  that  year  to  Master  Wm.  Scrivener,  then  vicar 
of  S.  Mary's,  as  the  Chancellor's  Court-book  shews  ^  In 
rental  1492  the  rent  paid  for  it  is  205.,  and  its  position 
is  further  defined  as  being  between  little  Edmund  and 
Salisbury  Halls. 

Rental  1461  mentions  a  quit-rent  of  35.  received  yearly 
from  the  Principal  of  Brazenose  for  sites  in  School  Street, 
but  not  defined.  This  is  repeated  in  that  of  1527.  Why 
Wood  should  have  jotted  it  down  there,  having  omitted  it 
after  1461,  he  alone  could  explain.  Rentals  1461-69 
describe  Brodgates,  alias  Woodcock  Hall,  according  to 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus :  and  Stanton  Hall  as  being  in  or 
adjacent  to  High  Street  on  the  south  side,  paying  each  i^d,] 
in  the  first  case  received  from  the  Abbot  of  Osney,  in  the 

* 

'  Wood,  D  II,  a  volume  full  of  curious  matter  MMcatalogued. 
2  Wood,  D  3,  p.  105. 
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second  from  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  University 
College  for  some  time,  but  latterly  from  the  Principal 
of  Brazenose  College,  as  rental  1527  explains.  Rental 
1461  names  three  tenements  in  Grope  Street,  one  opposite 
Lion  Hall  paying  35.  ^d, ;  two  more  next  it  paying  the 
same  sum  ;  105.  in  all,  as  rental  1469  gives  it,  adding  that 
it  was  paid  '  through  the  Provost  of  Oriel.'  Rental  1484 
says  there  was  a  garden  also  there  paying  35.  ^d,  through 
the  same  provost.  He  was  looked  upon  then  as  ex-officio 
chief  of  the  feoffees  of  S.  Mary's. 

No  farther  entries  occur  in  these  rentals  as  '  customary 
rents '  due  to  S.  Mary's.  Occasional  receipts  of  course 
vary  with  each  year,  besides  being  irrelevant  to  our  enquiry 
now.  The  accounts  of  the  chantry  of  S.  Thomas,  attached 
to  S.  Mary's,  are  mixed  up  confusedly  with  those  of  the 
churchwardens'  of  S.  Mary's,  instead  of  being  relegated  to 
a  place  by  themselves,  in  these  extracts  by  Wood. 

Our  enquiry  will  be  best  served,  by  narrowing  its  scope 
to  School  Street  and  Cat  Street,  which  between  them  con- 
tain almost  all  the  tenements  belonging  to  S.  Mary's,  and 
trying  to  discover  how  many  more  tenements  can  be  shewn 
to  have  existed  in  both  that  were  owned  by  others,  at  the 
date  to  which  we  have  confined  ourselves.  Here  the 
rental  of  Osney  comes  in  most  appositely,  as  it  covers  the 
ground  between  32  Henry  VI,  a.d.  1453,  and  12  Henry  VH, 
A.  D.  1497 ;  besides  supplying  all  the  data  we  require  for 
Osney. 

The  cartularies  of  Godstow  and  S.  Frideswide's,  and 
Wood's  extracts  from  the  Oriel  archives,  though  they 
specify  parishes,  often  omit  the  street,  and  still  oftener  any 
tangible  clue  to  the  portion  of  the  street  in  which  their 
properties  were  situate.  That  of  Godstow,  which  we  take 
first,  on  account  of  the  first  extract  that  we  make  from  it, 
has  its  character  revealed  in  that  extract  alone.  '  John  Brid- 
port,  parson  of  S.  Mary's,  confirms  to  the  abbess  of  Godstow 
lands  and  buildings  beside  5.  Mary's  church,  to  hold  of 
S.  Mary's  at  a  rent  of  25.'  Whether  in  Cat  Street  or  in 
School  Street  we  are  not  told,  though  we  know  from  other 
sources  it  was  in  the  latter.  Had  no  name  been  given  to 
it  in  his  time,  the  reign  of  King  John  ? 

The  abbess  and  convent  let  a  messuage  to  Simond  Ball, 
parchment-maker,  to  farm  in  Cat  Street,  but  whereabouts 
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we  are  not  informed.  The  rent  of  30s.  received  for  it 
alone  throws  any  light  upon  it,  being  considerable  for 
those  days.  To  have  been  in  S.  Mary's  parish,  and  of 
that  rent,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  central  block. 

Another  messuage  let  to  John  Stanys,  a  bookbinder, 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  street  next  to  the  churchy  but  after- 
wards to  have  the  Abbot  of  Osney's  house,    some   time 
called  'Pilet's  Hall,*  on  one  side  of  it,  is  seen  at  once 
to  have  been  in  School  Street,  on  the  west  side,  and  not  to 
have  been  meddled  with  by  Abbot  Hokenorton  in  1439. 
One  more  messuage  situated  '  even  against  the  channel  of 
S.  Mary's  churchyard,'  or  S.  Mary's  Lane,  was  evidently 
one  of  the  tenements  described  in  the  St.  Manx's  church- 
wardens' accounts,  though  its  belonging  to  Godstow  is 
omitted.      Godstow  is   credited  with  nothing  further  in 
Cat  Street  or  School  Street.     The  S.  Frideswide's  cartu- 
lary speaks  of  messuages  granted  to  that  convent  in  Cat 
Street,  but  without  specifying  in  what  part  of  it  they  lay. 
The  rent  of  one,  ^d,  and  a  quarter  of  corn,  points  to  one 
mentioned  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  as  opposite  to 
three  small  tenements  of  S.  Mary's  on  the  north ;  for  all 
the  tenements  must  have  been  small  there.     The  position 
of  Godeknave  Hall,  and  of  lands  connected  with  it,  is  seen 
from  its  being  described  in  proximity  to  Hereboren  Hall. 
Another  from  the  family  name  connected  with  it  may  have 
belonged  once  to  the  owner  of  the  first.     Another  for 
similar  reasons  may  have  formed  part  of  the  same  property, 
though  neither  of  them  adjoining  the  first.    Two  more  that 
are  let  on  a  repairing  lease,  and  in  one  case  with  an  oaken 
house  to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  same,  seem  from  the 
description  given  of  them  to  have  constituted  a  further  item 
in  the  central  block.     A  single  grant  of  another  adjacent 
to  that  of  John  Pilet  would  seem  to  have  been  all  that 
S.  Frideswide's  possessed  of  her  own  in  School  Street. 
Yet  there  was  then,  and  is  still,  a  quit-rent  of  3s.  yearly 
paid  by  Brazenose  to  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's  for 
premises  undefined  ;  and  if  Wood's  Oriel  extracts  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  we  find  it  stated   in   them   that,  on 
the    occasion   of   Salisbury    Hall   and    S.  Mary's  Entry 
being  handed  over  to  the  founders  of  Brazenose  College 
by  'the   Provost   and    Fellows  of  Oriel,   the    Prior  and 
Convent  of  S.    Frideswide  were  moved  to   release  for 
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themselves  and  successors  a  quit-rent  of  35. '  in  recompense.^ 
Recompense  to  whom  ?  certainly  to  the  ostensible  vendors  ! 
Yet  no  such  payment  to  S.  Frideswide's  is  to  be  found  in 
S.  Mary's  churchwardens*  accounts  given  by  Wood,  nor 
is  a  grant  of  any  such  premises  to  S.  Frideswide's  registered 
in  its  own  cartulary.  What  we  want  is  a  charter,  which 
should  be  Parson  Bridport's  reversed ;  a  religious  com- 
munity demising  lands  of  its  own  to  a  secular  priest  at  a 
quit-rent.     True,  there  are  not  many  such  on  record. 

Osney  rental  is  consistent,  and  proceeds  methodically, 
throughout.  The  parishes  are  not  merely  labelled  sepa- 
rate sections,  but  the  properties  belonging  to  Osney  in 
each  of  them  are  taken  in  their  natural  sequence,  and  each 
has  an  alias  appended  to  it,  greatly  facilitating  its  identifi- 
cation. The  tenement  of  Ail  mot,  alias  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  is  described  first,  as  being  the  westernmost  tenement 
in  S.  Mary's  parish — which  Wood  seems  to  have  over- 
looked— and  Ailmot's  name  prefixed  to  it  makes  its  site 
plain.  On  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  next  items  we  shall 
descant  later.  Four  stalls  {seldae\  with  two  cellars  under 
them,  are  said  to  have  stood  west  of  it ;  and  two  stalls,  the 
first  with  cellar  only,  the  second  with  cellar  and  upper 
room,  east  These  two  shew  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  S.  Mary's.  A  kitchen  enlarged  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  abbess  of  Godstow  comes  next,  making 
us  feel  ourselves  on  S.  Mary's  ground,  confirmed,  as  the 
Godstow  cartulary  tells  us,  by  its  parson  Bridport,  to 
that  rent,  at  a  quit-rent  of  as.  Then  comes  the  tenement 
of  Lucy  Worth,  alias  Edmund's  Hall — the  little  hall  of 
that  name,  shewing  its  connexion  to  have  been  merely 
nominal  with  S.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  to  have  originated 
the  distinction  of  great  and  little  between  them  in  future. 
A  gap  ensues  at  this  point,  and  brings  us  opposite,  and 
slightly  beyond  Brazenose  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of 
School  Street.  TWo  tenements,  PUetSy  alias  Glasten  Hall, 
determines  their  site;  They  were  called  Glasten,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  from  having  their  windows  glazed,  the  first 
in  Oxford  to  have  their  apertures  closed  with  glass. 
Practically  they  were  treated  as  one.  Belew,  alias  Black- 
hall,  and  Hasting*s  tenement  on  the  same  side,  coming 
down  south,  follow;  but  the  northernmost  position  of  all  is 
occupied  by  the  ten  schools  built  by  Abbot  Hooknorton  in 
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1439  ;  each  composed  of  a  ground  and  first  floor.  Wood 
has  given  other  lists  of  schools  from  earlier  rentals  that 
had  fallen  into  ruin  previously  to  this  erection  ;  but  he 
takes  no  notice  of  this\  on  which  he  might  have  found  so 
much  to  dilate.  And  its  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  sketched  from  this  description  by  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  hung  up  by  him  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  see,  when  she  graced 
Oxford  with  her  presence;  and  was  admired  by  her  so 
much,  that  she  insisted  on  taking  it  away  with  her.  The 
original  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  but  having  been  zincographed,  it  is  more  strik- 
ingly shewn  in  that  form. 

From  these  we  go  to  the  west  side  of  Cat  Street,  on  the 
south,  where  stood  the  Littlemore,  and  what  has  been 
called  the  '  Oriel  tenement ' ;  but  is  here  called  '  Provost 
William's,'  one  pa3dng  2flf.,  the  other  15.  6d,  to  Osney. 
After  them,  we  cross  to  the  south  side  of  High  Street, 
and  come  to  the  tenement  of  bookbinders,  alias  Hall  of 
S.  Thomas,  the  last  tenement  of  S.  Mary's  on  the  west ; 
then  crossing  Schedule  Street,  we  come  to  the  tenements 
of  Balehorne,  alias  Deephall ;  of  illuminators,  alias  Brode- 
gates ;  of  Woodcock  Hall,  of  Godwine  Edwacher,  alias 
George  Hall ;  of  Sibil  Haliwell  or  Lion  Hall,  in  our  pro- 
gress eastwards. 

§  15.  The  first  item  in  all  this  list  alone  requires  explana- 
tion. It  could  not  have  been  only  the  enlarged  kitchen's 
site  that  Parson  Bridport  demised  ;  his  land,  &c.  must  have 
included  that  of  little  Edmund's  Hall,  whatever  it  had  on 
it  or  was  called  then ;  and  as  even  this  seems  too  small, 
let  us  throw  in — as  we  well  may — the  two  stalls  east  of 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  bordering  on  the  enlarged  kitchen. 
And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question  of  stalls. 
Wood  in  his  Oriel  extracts  tells  us  in  one  place,  where 
shops  are  named,  that  stalls  are  meant.  Had  he  said 
'  always  meant '  his  own  meaning  would  have  been  clear, 
and  might  have  set  us  testing  his  judgment  and  finding  it 
fairly  correct  at  this  date.  But  as  it  is,  we  must  understand 
his  remark  of  the  shops  in  a  locality  where  to  his  know- 

^  In  his  chapter  of  singular  and  varied  interest  on '  Schools.'    Annals, 
II.  part  a.  p.  753. 
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ledge  they  were  no  more  than  stalls.     The  Latin  word  * 
seldae  meets  us  in   ancient  charters  and   cartularies  oc- 
casionally, but  they  are  nowhere  treated   as  tenements 
or  even  permanent  rents.     In  rentals  we  see  them  as  they 
are,  but  after  the  fifteenth  century  they  drop  out  and  are 
named  no  more.     In  the  Osney  rental,  shops  are  not  so 
much  as  named.     What  are  not  tenements  are  stalls  or 
gardens,  and  rent  is  commonly  charged  for  both.     But 
stalls  might  be  removed  any  day,  and  their  place  know 
them  no  more.     What  was  sold  in  them  ?    Even  now  they 
have  not  disappeared  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  survivals 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  west  end  of  Oxford  Street.    In 
some  towns,  as  Devizes,  they  have  not  yet  been  displaced 
by  market-halls.      What   is  still  sold  in  them  was   sold 
then — articles  of  food,  including  vegetables,  grocery,  wine, 
beer,  drinkables  of  all  sorts ;  articles  of  clothing,  especially 
ready-made    for  immediate   use;    household    utensils   of 
small  size,  including  furniture ;    all  kinds  of  stationery, 
tracts,  notebooks,  &c.     A  row  of  houses  all  on  'one  side  is 
not  what  we  mean  by  the  English  word  '  street^.'    As  long 
as  they  existed  in  that  state,  which  probably  was  theirs  at 
one  time.  School  Street  and  Cat  Street  may  have  borne 
other  names,  apparently  not  yet  recognised  by  our  anti- 
quarians.    The  puzzle  we  set  ourselves  to  unravel  then  is, 
why  School  Street  and  Cat  Street,  though  bearing  those 
names,  have  no  traces  of  any  permanent  erections  on  the 
east  side  of  School  Street,  or  the  west  side  of  Cat  Street, 
except  near  the  top  and  bottom  where  they  join  High 
Street  or  Somers  Lane.     The  centre  was  in  both  cases 
apparent  emptiness.     Even  on  the  sides  where  the  tene- 
ments were  continuous,  they  seem  too  few  for  that  age, 
rather  than  too   many.     But  the  moment  we   open   the 
Osney  rental,  contemporary  with  the  S.  Mary's  records, 
we  see  the  problem  solved.     For  its  stalls  fill  in  precisely 
the  blanks  that  we  desiderated  most,  and  in  a  way  that 
justifies  locating  others  for  ourselves.     There  were  four 
stalls  of  importance  west  of  Haberdashers'  Hall — a  quad- 
rangle practically  formed  to  supply  south,  east,  west,  and 
north — in  other  words,  High  Street,  All  Saints'  parish, 

^  See  Twysden,  Hist  Angl.  Script  Glossar.  s.  v.  Stallage. 
*  *  Street :  a  way,  a  paved  way  properly,  between  two  rows  of  houses.' 
Johnson. 
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S.  Michael's  parish,  and  the  back  of  S.  Edmund's  Hall 
with  necessaries.  There  were  two  stalls  east  of  it,  with , 
one  end  in  High  Street,  and  the  other  some  way  north 
behind  School  Street,  thus  easily  communicating  with  it 
This  fact  surely  justifies  our  assuming  stalls  on  the  east 
side  of  School  Street  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
S,  Mary's  churchyard,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackball, 
for  there  such  things  would  be  wanted  most,  and  in  closest 
proximity.  Let  a  stall  of  this  kind,  then,  be  supposed  in 
ancient  times  to  have  stood  about  midway  in  that  unoc- 
cupied space  where  beer  was  sold,  and  it  accounts  naturally 
for  the  name  given  to  the  Hall  afterwards  built  on  its  site, 
called  ^nea  Aula  (Brasen  Hall).  For  all  purveyors  of 
beer  had  in  those  days  to  be  licensed  by  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, ad  hrasiandum ;  while  the  name  given  to  the  college 
that  supplanted  it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Brasenose  College  set  up  at  Stamford  by  the  tumultuous 
crew  who  migrated  thither  from  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI,  to  commemorate  their  exploits  on  the  road; 
or  it  may  have  been  a  mere  skit  upon  the  ancient  name, 
just  as  the  street  opposite  was  transformed  from  the  street 
of  the  Saint,  popularly  called  Cat,  to  the  street  of  the 
mouse-catchers.  Numbers  of  such  nicknames  were  given 
to  persons  and  things  in  those  days.  Marrat  in  his  history 
of  Lincolnshire  ^  says,  '  The  author  of  Magna  Britannia 
thinks  that  there  was  at  Stamford  an  University  before 
the  time  of  Edward  HI,  "because  here  are,"  he  observes, 
"  still  the  remains  of  two  colleges,  called  Blackhall  and 
Brazen-Nose ;  on  the  gate  of  which  latter  there  is  a  brazen- 
nose  with  a  ring  through  it  like  that  of  Oxford  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  college  did  not  take  pattern  from  Oxford, 
but  Oxford  from  this,  for  Brasenose  College  in  Oxford 
was  not  built  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VH ;  whereas, 
this  is  allowed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  HI,  and 
that  it  is  much  older  is  probable."'  Further  on',  Marrat 
says  it  had  'till  about  181 1,  on  the  wicker  door  a  brazen 
head,  from  which  was  appendant  an  iron  ring,  by  way  of 
knocker.'  'The  annals  of  University  College,'  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  for  twelve  years  its  senior  Fellow,  contain 
exposures  by  him  of  a  number  of  similar  fictions  about  his 

*  Vol  ii.  223,  Boston,  1814.  *  76.  p.  251. 
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own  college.  Gardens  at  their  back  would  fill  in  either 
all  the  space,  or  the  space  between  them  and  their  pen- 
dants on  the  west  side  of  Cat  Street.  Shelton  covers  all 
this  space  with  small  tenements,  when  their  site  was 
wanted  for  the  Radcliffe  Library.  But  these  were  compara- 
tively modern  even  in  post- Reformation  times.  Two  rebel- 
lions had  passed  over  Radcliffe  Square  by  then.  Those  small 
tenements  may  have  been  the  work  of  one  rebellion,  or  of 
both.  Next  to  the  documents  connected  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Oriel  College,  the  most  noteworthy  pages  in 
Wood's  Oriel  extracts,  are  those  *  noticing  the  number  of 
shops  or  stalls  clustering  round  S.  Mary's  Church  and 
rectory,  and  Tackley  Hall,  too,  facing  the  south  end  of 
School  Street,  all  testifying  to  the  demand  for  them  in  that 
quarter.  In  no  other  locality  where  property  belonging  to 
Oriel  was  situate  does  he  notice  their  frequency ;  all  the 
dated  documents  quoted  by  him,  naming  these  stalls, 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  except 
the  first.  The  first,  dated  26  Edward  I,  speaks  of  two  stalls 
adjoining  land  belonging  to  the  Rector  of  S.  Mary's 
Church,  on  which  Wood  remarks,  'stalls  opposite  S.  Mary's 
Church.'  Probably  they  were  the  two  stalls  east  of 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  already  noticed.  The  remainder  of 
Wood's  extracts  need  not  detain  us  long.  Six  or  seven 
entries  follow  each  other  in  one  place  relating  to  the  three 
tenements  on  the  west  side  of  Cat  Street,  one  called 
'  Corner  Hall,'  from  which  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's 
were  shewn  a  few  pages  back  to  have  been  in  the  receipt 
of  rents  from  the  last  year  of  Henry  VI  onwards.  The 
dates  of  these  entries  are  twofold ;  the  first  four  are  within 
20  Edward  III,  the  rest  35-36  Edward  III.  The  first  thing 
calling  for  remark  is  that  Corner  Hall  is  also  called  in 
them  '  the  school,'  or  '  the  great  schools.'  The  second  is 
that  all  the  dealings  with  these  tenements  are  represented 
to  have  been  between  Master  Nicholas  Misterton  who  was 
Fellow  of  Oriel  when  they  commenced,  but  became  Vicar 
of  S.  Mary's  while  they  were  going  on ;  William  Daven- 
tree,  Fellow  of  Oriel  also  when  they  commenced,  but 
elected  Provost  while  they  were  going  on,  and  other 
Fellows  of  Oriel  unnamed.    These  dealings  might  have 

*  4to.  C  I.  pp.  35-7. 
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been  thought  preparatory  to  the  conveyance  of  this  pro- 
perty to  S.  Mary's,  but  no  such  conveyance  follows.  In 
all  subsequent  extracts  relating  to  them,  Oriel  deals  with 
these  tenements  as  its  own.  Were  they,  then,  S.  Mary's 
in  reality  when  those  dealings  with  them  recorded  in 
these  six  or  seven  entries  occurred  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were,  for  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Oriel 
certainly  granted  away  Salisbury  Hall  and  S.  Mary's 
Entry  to  Richard  Lutton  and  others  in  i  Henry  VIII, 
without  any  reference  to  the  parishioners  of  S.  Mary's, 
whose  property,  subject  to  a  quit-rent,  they  can  be  shewn 
then  to  have  been  from  its  churchwardens'  accounts. 
There  is  just  one  entry  shewing  that  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Oriel  acted  in  concert  with  the  church- 
wardens in  dealing  with  parish  property  now  and  then,  for 
reasons  unknown  \  The  property  was  in  this  instance 
let  on  farm  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  consisted  of 
the  three  tenements  previously  specified  as  such,  with 
garden  adjoining  in  Grope  Lane,  Yet  even  there  the  style 
adopted  is  unusual  and  has  an  autocratic  ring.  'The 
Rectors  and  Scholars  of  Oriel  College,  rectors  and  parish- 
ioners of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  together  with  the 
custodians  of  the  goods  of  the  said  church  have  demised,' 
&c.  Perhaps  as  a  bishop  was  their  grantee,  they  thought 
it  might  be  proper  to  be  slightly  stilted  as  grantors. 
Another  entry  testifies  to  the  usual  style,  making  the 
Provost  of  Oriel  by  himself  chief  of  the  feoffees  of  the 
parish  :  '  Henry  Castel  remits  all  his  right  and  claim  to 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  and  the  parishioners  of  S.  Mary's,  in 
two  conjoined  messuages  situated  in  Cat  Street,  having 
tenements  of  the  University  on  either  side.'  This  grant 
is  dated  32  Edward  III.  No  such  tenements  occurring  in 
the  churchwardens'  accounts,  we  must  suppose  them  sold 
before  their  accounts  commence,  and  can  do  no  more  than 
conjecture  their  site  to  have  been  central.  All  Souls' 
acquired  a  farm  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  University 
somewhere  there. 

Now,  we  must  not  be  thought  to  imply  that  Oriel  had 
no  legal  hold  on  property  belonging  to  S.  Mary's,  but  only 
that  it  carried  its  rights  and  their  exercise  far  beyond  what 
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the  customs  of  our  own  times  would  permit.  Impropria- 
tions, though  they  would  not  find  many  defenders  now, 
were  the  rule  then,  and  the  deed  of  impropriation  install- 
ing Oriel  rector  of  S.  Mary's  made  no  reserves;  only 
there  was  a  controlling  power  understood  to  be  vested  in 
the  diocesan ;  and  this  it  was  that  had  supplied  S.  Mary's 
with  a  vicar  who  was  to  be  resident,  and  to  take  care  that 
souls  of  the  parishioners  were  not  overlooked  or  neglected. 

That  all  the  principal  rents  and  tenements  entering 
into  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's 
during  the  whole  time  covered  by  them,  remained  in  their 
hands  all  through  the  Reformation,  may  be  seen  in  a  suit 
between  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Oxford 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Provost  of  Oriel  and  parishioners 
of  S.  Mary's  of  the  other,  where  these  several  properties 
are  set  out,  and  had  the  title  to  them  of  S.  Mary's  doubly 
confirmed  by  the  finding  of  a  jury,  and  the  judgment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  in  13  James  I,  a.  d.  1615  \ 

§  16.  The  tenements  in  School  and  Cat  Streets  «o/ belong- 
ing to  S.  Mary's  must,  it  is  conceived,  have  belonged  in  all 
cases  to  the  convents  of  S.  Frideswide's,  Godstow,  and 
Osney  or  Oriel  College ;  but  as  convents  got  the  start  of  col- 
leges by  several  centuries  in  acquiring  small  properties  in 
this  locality  by  degrees,  yet  left  them  undisturbed,  not  being 
in  want  of  their  sites,  Oriel  found  these  streets  occupied  in 
the  main  by  their  tenants,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  of  three  tenements  only  which  it  could  call  its 
own  at  this  date,  two  being  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the 
east  side  of  Cat  Street.  It  had  nothing  apart  from  S.  Mary's 
in  School  Street.  Each  convent  had  its  own  tenements  of 
course  set  down  in  its  own  cartulary,  but  seldom  with  the 
name  tacked  on  of  the  actual  tenant.  Even  the  Osney 
rental  never  gives  us  this.  Hence  when  tenements  are 
described  as  lying  between  tenements  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals and  nothing  else,  it  is  mere  accident  if  we  can 
identify  their  whereabouts.  We  seem  then  to  have  given 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  buildings,  great  and  small,  owned 
by  S.  Mary's,  Oriel,  Osney,  Godstow,  and  S.  Frideswide's, 
within  the  limits  of  S.  Mary's  parish,  situated  in  School 
and  Cat  Streets,  just  before  they  were  swallowed  up  either 

^  Turner,  Hist.  Coll.  xii.  82-90. 
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by  All  Souls'  or  Brazenose  College,  but  in  the  disposition 
of  them  in  their  exact  sequence,  we  have  not  got  sufficient 
data  to  be  more  than  approximately  correct  so  far.  At  this 
point,  however,  another  parish,  with  tenements  and  a  well- 
known  hall  of  its  own,  meets  us  before  we  have  done  with 
Cat  Street,  and  completes  its  survey.  For  the  rentals  of 
S.  Peter's  in  the  East  prove  conclusively  that  Cat  Street 
stopped  short  of  S.  Mary's  Entry,  and  our  Lady's-house 
that  was  attached  to  it,  whence  Cat  Street  was  entered  from 
Smithgate,  and  whose  site  what  remains  of  its  decayed 
sculpture  serves  to  mark.  And  in  those  rentals  we  find  three 
tenements,  all  of  them  in  S.  Peter's  parish  and  belonging 
to  its  church,  situated  in  Cat  Street,  and  one  of  them  at  its 
north  corner  on  the  east  side.  We  have  thus  the  exact 
length  of  Cat  Street  determined  for  us  by  its  corner  tene- 
ments, north  and  south :  one  facing  S.  Mary's  Entry,  the 
other  High  Street.  We  have  likewise  three  tenements  be- 
longing to  S.  Peter's  on  the  east  side  of  Cat  Street,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  tenements  belonging  to  S.  Mary's  on 
the  west  side,  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  mention  of  their 
corner  houses,  albeit  that  in  point  of  size  they  must 
have  varied  considerably,  the  rent  for  that  of  S.  Peter's 
being  only  6flf.,  while  for  that  of  S.  Mary's  it  is  85. 
Just  at  that  point  the  tenements  on  the  west  side 
break  off,  and  a  considerable  gap  ensues.  On  the 
east  side  they  run  on  continuously  without  a  break. 
First  in  order  comes  Hart  Hall  (Aula  Cervina\  respecting 
which,  being  in  S.  Peter's  parish,  we  have  said  nothing  as 
yet,  and  at  which  we  must  therefore  pause  for  a  few 
moments.  It  was  a  messuage  belonging  to  S.  Frideswide's, 
which  Elias  of  Hertford  on  having  it  leased  to  him  named 
Hart  Hall;  turned  afterwards  into  Stapledon  Hall  on 
being  demised  to  Walter  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  founder  of  Exeter  College,  for  accommodating  twelve 
students,  while  his  own  college  was  building;  then,  in 
process  of  time,,  relegated  to  its  former  name,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  college,  with  its  old  name  retained,  a.d. 
1740;  reduced  some  seventy  years  laterto  the  level  of  a  hall, 
again,  but  invested  with  a  new  name — Magdalen  Hall — as 
if  to  disguise  what  it  last  had  been  ;  then  given  that  rank 
once  more  quite  recently,  and  with  it,  the  name  given  to  it 
by  its  original    founder   Elias,  midway  in   the   reign   of. 
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Edward  I.  Such  oscillations  are  not  unfr^quent,  though 
not  always  noticed,  in  Oxford.  Yet,  amid  all  its  changes 
both  real  and  nominal,  it  bears  unwitting  testimony  to  a 
magnetic  attraction  inherent  in  its  old  names  and  forms. 
Now  back  to  Cat  Street  again.  All  Souls',  fronting  Cat 
Street,  measured  roughly,  gives  the  following  results : — 

Yds. 

From  High  Street  corner  to  chapel  parvise       ...     50 

Chapel  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3® 

Cloister  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     60 

Library  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     30 

Total       ...  170 

Hertford  measures : —  Yds. 

To  side  door  past  entrance      ...         ...         ...     60 

Thence  to  kerb  of  New  College  Lane,  south  side    30 
Thence  to  near  S.  Mary's  Entry        30 

Total      ...  120 


We  have  thus  a  frontage  of  290  yards  to  allot,  and  will 
begin  with  the  halls.  What  number  of  yards  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  averaged  ?  The  quadrangle, 
fronting  Queen's,  of  S.  Edmund's  Hall  is  not  likely  to  have 
undergone  any  change,  so  far  as  dimensions  are  concerned, 
since  its  foundation.  The  lodgings  of  the  Principal  were 
doubtless  built,  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  on  the 
vacant  space  round  it :  perhaps  its  garden.  Its  quadrangle, 
fronting  Queen's,  measured  roughly  gives  thirty  yards. 
All  Souls'  between  Burford,  its  corner  hall,  in  High  Street 
and  its  present  library,  now  occupies  the  sites  of  seven  halls 
and  their  appurtenances  and  smaller  neighbours  engulfed 
at  the  same  time  with  them,  a  total  with  Hart  Hall  of  eight 
halls,  absorbing  240  out  of  the  290  yards  of  Cat  Street. 
Tester's  front,  lately  pulled  down  in  High  Street,  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  enlarged  than  contracted,  as  time 
went  on,  to  suit  modern  requirements,  measures  four  yards, 
which  may  serve  to  indicate,  how  the  remaining  fifty  yards 
may  be  distributed  between  the  thirteen  tenements  that  for 
a  short  time  longer  paid  rent  to  S.  Frideswide's,  Osney, 
Godstow,  or  S.  Mary's.     Of  these  the  last  would  seem  the 
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most  extensive,  if  it  was  on  their  site  mainly,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose,  the  Codrington,  or  present,  library 
belonging  to  All  Souls'  was  erected.  Yet  this  property 
consisted  for  the  most  part  in  gardens  and  back  premises, 
so  that  its  actual  front  in  Cat  Street  may  have  been  of  the 
smallest.  How  much  of  it  was  represented  by  two  tene- 
ments A.D.  1460,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  rent  received  by 
the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's  for  one  was  265.  8rf.  ;  a 
very  considerable  sum  then,  yet  itjs  said  to  have  been  paid 
only  'for  chambers  and  gardens/  and  for  the  other,  which 
follows  immediately  without  any  description,  and  would 
therefore  seem  the  same  thing  over  again,  165.  a.  d.  1550, 
we  have  part  or  the  whole  described  as  '  divers  tenements 
and  stables  with  a  garden,  called  our  Lady's-house,  on  the 
east  side  of  Cat  Street,'  rented  at  54s.  In  25  Elizabeth,  or 
1582,  dealings  with  a  portion  of  the  same  property,  called 
'the  parish  orchard,'  are  recorded,  and  this  in  1623  is 
described  as  being  'now  in  the  tenure  of  All  Souls'  College.' 
The  remaining  tenements  of  S.  Frideswide's,  Osney,  and 
Godstow,  filled  up  whatever  space  this  of  S.  Mary's  left 
vacant. 

§  17.  Two  more  particulars,  relative  to  Wood's  extracts 
from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  S.  Mary's  should  be 
mentioned  here.  The  first,  already  noticed,  that  of  the 
chantry  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  attached  to  S.  Mary's, 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  church,  and  had  rents  and  tene- 
ments of  its  own,  which  Wood  ought  to  have  kept  therefore 
quite  distinct.  No  writer  has,  as  yet,  faced  the  labour  of 
identifying  and  collecting  the  almost  endless  chantries 
attached  to  cathedrals,  conventual  and  other  churches,  in 
England  alone,  though  the  Public  Record  Office  may 
make  this  possible ;  but  what  in  no  sense  belonged  to  S. 
Mary's  need  not  have  further  attention  given  to  it  here, 
beyond  extracting  what  ordinary  books  supply.  Two  quit- 
rents,  in  Oxford,  according  to  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  were 
received  by  this  chantry,  one  from  Queen's  College  of 
215.,  another  from  Oriel  of  165.  yrf.  The  remaining 
particular  is  the  first  reversed.  According  to  the  same 
document,  a  permanent  annual  payment  came  from  Oriel 
to  S.  Mary's  of  535.  \d,  for  keeping  the  church  supplied 
with  wine,  wax,  oil,  frankincense,  and  other  sundries  each 
year.     Wood  would  have  added  to  our  information  by 
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extracting  this,  and  spared  us  a  puzzle  by  omitting  the 
other. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  conclusion  to  this 
chapter,  had  materials  been  forthcoming  from  contemporary 
records,  for  describing  a  single  day  passed  in  these  tene- 
ments instinct  with  life,  and  the  halls  surrounding  them, 
including  the  traffic  of  each  of  them  at  the  nearest  stalls, 
and  the  commodities  purchased,  and  the  price  paid  for 
them,  at  different  times  of  the  day.  Mr.  Anstey  has  drawn 
a  lively  sketch,  from  various  sources,  of  a  student's  life — his 
pursuits  gathered  from  chattels  in  his  chamber,  his  various 
lectures,  his  exercises  for  degrees — all  of  them  shedding 
light  on  the  past,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  not  much  more  than 
Roman  or  Greek  remains,  which  a  locvts  classicus  often 
supplements  with  a  living  comment  in  their  case.  The 
archives  of  Alma  Mater  are  not  rich  in  details,  and  for 
200  years  or  more  they  have  not  been  preserved,  when 
things  were  at  their  best.  We  have  no  certain  information 
at  what  hour  the  student  rose,  took  his  meals  \  attended 
Divine  service,  went  to  lectures;  what  his  amusements  were, 
what  his  vacations  were,  whether  he  ever  went  home  before 
taking  his  B.A.  degree,  nor  has  any  sacer  vates,  like 
Martial  ^,  supplied  the  omission. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Anstey,  Introd.  p.  Ixxv,  only  men- 
tions dinner,  which  is  just  as  likely  to  have  taken  place  at  lo  a.  m.  ,  as 
between  12  and  i,  then.  As  for  breakfast^  Mr.  Anstey  has  committed  an 
anachronism  in  speaking  of  it.  There  was  no  such  meal  then  ;  and  they 
were  not  lectures  but  exercises,  which  are  there  fixed  at  9  a.  m.  The  first 
mass  must  have  commenced  about  .5  a.  m.,  and  been  followed  by  lectures 
without  delay. 

*  *  Prima  salutantes,  atque  altera  continet  hora 

Exercet  raucos,  tertia  causidicos,'  &c. 
This  prima  was  the  first  of  the  day  hours  in  Roman   reckoning,  and 
answered  to  our  6  a,  nt.     Thus,   in  the  days  of  Martial,  the  Roman 
aristocracy  paid   their  morning  visits   at   the  hour  when  the  second 
*  hooter '  calls  the  British  workman  to  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Sermons,  and  general  history,  will  form  the  contents  of 
this  chapter — and  of  sermons  first. 

§  I.  It  may  seem  strange  that  sermons  were  ceasing  to 
be  preached,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  thought  worth  taking 
down  with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  just  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  beginning  to  take  definite  shape. 
The  earliest  preserved,  too,*  were  not  preached,  except  in 
two  or  three  cases,  at  the  University  church,  nor  contain 
any  direct  reference  to  Alma  Mater^  or  to  the  special 
studies  pursued  in  her  schools,  except  in  a  general  way. 
Of  the  nineteen  sermons  of  Cardinal  Pullen  preserved  at 
Lambeth  ,  the  sole  specimens  anywhere  known  of  his, 
there  is  just  one,  registering  the  opinion  entertained  by 
himself  of  dialectics,  which  shall  be  given  entire :  but 
though  S.  Mary's  was  in  existence  then,  the  University 
was  not.  Of  the  many  sermons  preserved  of  Grossetete, 
the  first  Chancellor,  there  is  just  one  recognising  the 
University,  which  shall  also  be  given,  though  sometimes 
printed  as  a  letter.  But  by  then,  the  method  observed  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  in  their  sermons,  was  on  the  wane  ;  prac- 
tically, it  died  with  S.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Preachers 
who  got  their  notions  of  preaching  from  the  Schoolmen 
who  commented  on  the  four  books  of  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard,  or  who  constructed  theological  Summas 
of  their  own,  insensibly  fell  into  their  method  and  their 
hair-splitting  distinctions :  appealing  to  the  intellect  much 
more  than  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearers,  and  parading 

*  Lambeth  MSS.  458,  3,  fol.  109  b. 
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their  logic  in  its  subtlest  form.  Hence  the  new  way  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  postUs^^  consisting  of 
marginal  notes  to  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  dictated  by 
Lecturers  to  their  pupils,  who  wrote  them  down  at  the 
time,  and  then  used  them  subsequently,  when  licensed  to 
preach ;  and  often  translated  them  into  the  vernacular,  to 
make  them  more  intelligible  to  their  hearers.  They  were 
the  skeleton-sermons,  in  short,  of  those  times. 

The  Metalogicon  of  John  of  Salisbury,  with  its  name 
explained  by  himself  ^  though  it  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  sermons,  may  be  just  noticed  here,  to  compare 
further  on  with  the  sermon  of  his  old  master  Pullen, 
whom  he  still  venerated*.  John's  work  is  divided  into 
four  books :  in  the  first  of  which  he  testifies  to  the  rapidly 
growing  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  logical  works  of 
Aristotle  were  being  studied,  in  those  miserable  Latin 
translations  which  Grossetete  denounced  in  vain,  by 
divines  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  next  three  books  he 
couples  S.  Augustine  with  Aristotle,  as  though  S.  Augus- 
tine placed  Aristotle  before  Plato.  And  then  speaks  as 
though  no  person  had  ever  questioned  the  application  of 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
but  the  nameless  Cornificius  of  his  own  day,  whom  he 
vituperates  roundly,  and  one  or  two  more.  Wood 
attributes  the  success  of  the  new  method  to  another 
cause*.  He  quotes  Gascoigne  to  the  effect  that  preaching 
on  a  text  or  theme  was  a  way  very  acceptable  to  the 
capacities  of  the  novices,  because  things  were  thus  better 
digested  and  represented  to  their  memories:  especially 
when,  some  years  later,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  divided  the  Scriptures  into  chapters.  But 
Roger  Bacon,  whom  he  quotes  two  pages  on,  attributes 
the  abandonment  of  the  method  of  the  early  Fathers  to  a 
much  graver  cause,  namely,  because  the  prelates,  as  in 
most  things,  were  not  much  instructed  in  Divinity,  nor  in 
preaching,  whilst  they  pursued  their  studies,  and  hence 
when  they  became  prelates,  and  found  preaching  to  be 

^  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  *  quasi  post  ilia  verba,*  &c. 

'  '  Metalogicon  inscriptus  est  liber,  quia  logicae  suscepi  patrocinium.' 
ProL  ap.  Migne,  Pat  Lat  cxcix.  824. 

'  *  Robertus  Pullus,  cujus  memoria  bonis  omnibus  jucunda  est* 
*  Annals,  i.  178. 
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their  duty,  they  borrowed  quaternions  of  boys  to  preach 
for  them,  and  by  these  boys  a  curious  method  was  in- 
vented, consisting  of  divisions,  and  sounding  periods,  and 
alliterations,  which  shewed  neither  sublimity  of  speech 
nor  wisdom  of  thought,  but  an  infinite  childish  folly,  that 
brought  the  Word  of  God  into  contempt ;  which  childish 
folly,  the  good  Friar  adds,  may  God  stamp  out  of  His 
Church  \ 

§  2.  Still  there  were  good  men  in  abundance  by  whom 
all  these  conceits  were  reprobated  as  they  deserved,  and 
whose  postils  furnished  excellent  sermons.  Again,  ex- 
cellent sermons  were  preached  in  the  new  style  which 
were  not  postils.  Bishop  Tanner  indicates  the  archives 
in  this  country,  where  copies  of  them  in  MSS.  may  be 
seen.  Specimens  of  them  will  be  given  in  their  proper 
place.  Let  me  begin  with  the  promised  sermon  of 
Cardinal  Pullen. 

This  leave  was  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Kershaw,  the  present  Librarian  of  Lambeth,  to  translate 
from  the  beautifully  written  MS.  preserved  in  its  archives, 
on  the  spot.  It  may  have  been  actually  delivered  to  his 
pupils  at  Oxford  in  S.  Mary's  Church.  The  MS.  con- 
taining it  must  have  been  written  when  Pullen  had  just 
had  his  doctorate  conferred  on  him  in  Paris,  before  he 
removed  to  Rome,  for  each  of  his  sermons,  of  which  there 
are  nineteen,  is  headed  '  Sermon  by  Doctor  Robert  Pullen.' 
This  one  covers  over  six  pages  of  small  quarto  and  is  about 
the  longest  in  the  MS.  It  is  far  from  exhibiting  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  pupil  John  Salisbury  for  logic.  And  it 
anticipates  with  almost  prophetic  instinct  the  bold  defiant 
criticism  of  Holy  Scripture  since  pursued,  in  warning  the 
young  men  he  was  then  addressing  against  it.  In 
Bernard's  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  this  countnr,  published  at 
Oxford  in  1697,  ^^e  Lambeth  collection  finds  no  place, 
but  the  archives  of  Hereford  Cathedral  are  said  to  possess 
sermons  of  Pullen  which  are  not  there  now.  The  earliest 
catalogue  of  the  Lambeth  MS.  extant  is  that  of  Gibson, 
which  Mr.  Kershaw  was  kind  enough  to  examine  himself, 
and  in  it  this  MS.  is  entered.  The  date  of  this  catalogue 
he  puts  between  1700-8. 

^  It  may  be  read  in  the  Roll  Series,  Op.  Ijied.  Rog.  Bacon,  p.  309,  with 
more  profit 
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'Sermon  of  Doctor  Pullen/  on  Eccles.  xi.  3^ 

' "  If  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north, 
there  it  will  be."  Truly  said !  A  true  and  immutable 
sentence.  We  are  the  tree  that  in  death  falls  down,  and 
that  falls  therefore  to  the  north  or  south  :  and  there  it 
immutably  and  inevitably  will  be.  For  wherever  I  shall 
find  thee,  saith  the  Truth,  there  shall  I  judge  thee.  The 
south  wind  is  a  hot  wind,  by  which  warmth  and  amenity 
may  be  ensured.  Whence  the  Bridegroom  in  the 
Canticle  ^ :  "  Come  thou  south  wind,  blow  upon  my  garden." 
The  north  wind  is  cold.  The  devil  is  here  meant,  who  is 
frigid  and  from  whom  is  the  coolness  of  sin,  as  well  as 
the  wickedness  of  sin.  It  comes  thus  from  the  north. 
Let  everybody  therefore  fear,  and  take  note  which  way 
his  tree  is  about  to  fall,  and  see  this  before  it  falls ;  because, 
if  it  has  fallen,  the  Preacher  will  not  add,  that  it  will  rise 
again.  And  everybody  should  attend  and  consider  in 
himself  which  way  it  is  to  fall :  for  it  will  without  doubt 
fall  on  that  side  where  the  boughs  are  thickest,  and  their 
weight  drags  down  the  trunk.  If  therefore  the  branches 
of  the  tree  incline  to  the  north  and  are  carnal,  the  tree 
will  fall  to  the  north.  But  if  they  incline  to  the  south  and 
are  spiritual,  it  will  fall  to  the  south.  Consider,  therefore, 
diligently  what  your  branches  are,  whether  they  are  carnal 
or  spiritual.  If  indeed  your  branches  are  true  studies,  to 
wit,  the  studies  of  philosophers,  the  studies  of  the  liberal 
arts,  of  dialectics,  of  grammar,  &c.,  to  which  you  direct 
your  aim,  and  in  which  you  consume  both  all  your  labour 
and  time,  what  shall  we  say  then?  If  He  find  you 
bestowing  excessive  pains  on  grammar  and  dialectics.  He 
will  say  to  you  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  know  you  not."  For 
the  school  of  right  accepts  neither  the  dialectician,  nor 
the  rhetorician,  nor  the  philosopher ;  nor  will  dialectics  or 
grammar  be  taken  up  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  For 
dialectics  is  the  speech  of  two,  and  consists  in  speech 
alone.  But  there  will  be  no  more  than  one  lip,  one  speech 
there  for  all.  The  Holy  Scriptures  will  there  be  studied, 
not  in  word  or  in  speech,  but  rather  in  truth.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God   is    in    truth,   not    in  speech.     It  was 

1  Lambeth  MSS.  458*  3,  fol.  148.  "  iv.  16. 
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accordingly  said  to  Moses,  although  silent,  by  the  Lord  : 
"Why  criest  thou  to  Me  ?"  The  speech  of  dialecticians 
avails  nothing,  unless  it  be  brought  out  manifested  to  a 
second  person.  The  Holy  Scriptures  avail  more,  when 
retained  in  the  heart,  than  when  pronounced  by  the 
mouth.  These  will  be  the  lectures  of  angels,  and  of  all 
the  elect:  these  will  form  the  lectures  in  the  world  to 
come,  that  is,  in  heaven.  For  what  is  obscurely  and 
enigmatically  taught  here,  will  be  clearly  and  perfectly 
understood  then.  And  then  for  the  first  time  shall  we 
begin  to  understand  how  ''in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  as  it  is  said  in  Genesis ;  then 
will  be  understood,  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word "  ; 
then  the  elect  will  perceive  what  blessedness  is  the  man's, 
who  hath  entered  at  no  time  into  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly.  Wherefore  we  must  all  beware,  lest,  if  the 
branches  should  incline  to  the  north  without  being  duly 
lopped,  they  come  to  incline  more  and  more  till  the  tree 
is  cut  down.  For  we  do  not  deny,  but  that  you  may  for  a 
time  contemplate,  and  busy  yourselves  with  these  arts, 
still  we  must  not  tarry  long  in  their  contemplation.  For 
Jacob  joined  to  himself  handmaidens  and  free  women,  to 
wit,  Zilpah  and  Bilhah,  Leah  and  Rachel,  two  handmaidens 
and  two  wives.  Zilpah  then  represents  liberal  eloquence, 
Bilhah  juridical  sentence  :  to  both,  it  is  granted,  we  may  for 
a  time  be  joined.  But  we  must  pass  from  the  tie  connect- 
ing us  with  handmaidens  to  the  closer  tie  coupling  us 
with  free  women.  Accordingly  the  bondwoman  must  be 
cast  out  with  her  son.  Leah  then  represents  actual 
innocence,  Rachel  spiritual  contemplation.  At  first  we 
take  for  our  wife  Leah,  who  is  blear-eyed,  symbolising 
that  we  now  see  darkly  as  through  a  glass  whatever  is 
known,  but  after  a  time,  we  shall  have  Rachel  for  our 
wife;  in  other  words,  we  shall  see  the  Lord  as  He  is. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  tarry  longer 
than  we  ought  in  our  alliance  with  handmaidens ;  for  there 
are  three  symbolical  damsels,  harlots,  who  captivate  our 
senses  and  blind  our  eyes.  Delilah,  the  wife  of  Samson, 
who  plucked  out  his  eyes ;  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  king  Ahab, 
who  slew  the  prophets  and  the  just  man  Nabodi;  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  who  deprived  the  Baptist  of  his 
head.    Delilah  the  wife  of  SamSon,*then,  is  carnal  pleasure. 
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that  plucks  out  and  blinds  our  inner  eyes,  from  whom  we 
ought  to  guard  ourselves,  whence  the  prophet :  ''  Guard 
the  barriers  of  thy  mouth  from  her  who  sleepeth  in  thy 
bosom,"  to  wit,  that  we  should  not  reveal  or  open  to  her 
our  counsels,    lest  perchance  we    succumb   to   her   like 
Samson :  which  he  does  who  consents  to  her.    Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  king  Ahab,  who  slew  the  prophets  and  Naboth, 
is  the  desire  of  temporal  glory,  which  slew  Naboth.     For 
Naboth  is  interpreted   flower  and   germ :    by  which  we 
understand  Christ  the  flower  of  eternity  and  the  germ  of 
blessedness.     But  he  who  strives   and   labours   that   he 
may  obtain  temporal  glory,  what  does  he,  but  extinguish 
both  the  flower  of  eternity  and  the  germ  of  blessedness  in 
himself?     Lastly,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  a  disbelief 
of  eternal  things;     When  men  have  no  belief  in  eternal 
things,  they  take  off  the  head  of  the  prophet  in  regard  of 
things   future.     For  a  person  is  called  a  prophet,  who 
sees  future    things.      But    there  are   grammarians   and 
dialecticians    or    philosophers,    who    bestow  study  with 
assiduousness  on  arts  and  philosophies,  therefore  watch, 
that  it  may  not  be  vain  to  us  to  rise  before  day- break  :  in 
the  second  we  must  repose  .  •  .  ^  in  the  third  we   must 
reign.   As  it  is  said :  ''  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  reign 
with  Him."     In  the  first  the  Bridegroom  has,  as  it  were, 
come  out  of  His  chamber,  in  the  second  He  is  seen  in 
His  house,  in  the  third  it  is  the  Lord  in  His  kingdom. 
In  the  first  we  are  reconciled  to  the  Lord,  in  the  second 
we  are  adopted  as  sons,  in  the  third  we  shall  be  glorified. 

^  and  our  tree  will  fall  to  the  south. 

'What,  then,  do  these  men  do,  who  thus  attend  to 
reason,  and  act  thereon,  but  remove  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  as  regards  eternal  and  future  things  ?  All  these 
things  we  have  said  saving  your  peace,  and  thus  not 
all  who  make  Leah  and  Rachel  their  wives  are  sure  to  be 
saved ;  nay,  not  a  few  of  them  will  be  eternally  lost,  foras- 
much as  they  study  not  Holy  Scripture  that  they  may  be 
righteous,  but  that  they  may  appear  wise.     But  they  who 

^  One  more  quotation  of  the  same  kind  omitted. 

^  A  passage  treating  of  metals  and  the  different  colours  they  were 
supposed  then  to  typify ;  a  favourite  topic  in  those  dsys,  the  loc%is 
classicus  for  it  being  S.  Isidq^e's  Etjnnology  largely  drawn  upon  here,, 
and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  S.  Mary's,  therefore  left  out  now. 
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give  their  minds  to  it,  in  order  to  acquire  the  science  of 
morals  therefrom,  they  are  the  persons  whom  the  Bride- 
groom introduces  into  the  chamber  of  life,  as  the  Bride 
says  in  the  Canticle,  "The  King  hath  brought  me  into  His 
chamber^"     Not  all  are  brought  into  this  chamber  by  the 
King ;  nay  numbers,  the  major  part,  are  led  astray  either 
by  avarice  and  curiosity,  or  else  by  Simoniacal  pravity. 
For  some  persons  occupy  themselves  with  Holy  Scripture 
merely  that  they  may  know  what  vanity  is,  others  that  they 
may  know  what  curiosity  is,  others  that  they  may  traffic, 
which  is  Simoniacal  pravity.     These  labour  not  for  the 
praise  of  God,  but  for  their  own  glory,  and  the  good  things 
of  this  life.     Within  these  the  manna  corrupts,  nor  are  the 
hidden  virtues  of  that  food  dispersed  through  their  frame, 
nor  digested,  because  they  have  weak  and  infirm  stomachs, 
and  so  cannot  digest  their  food.     We  must  therefore  take 
great  care  lest  the  manna  that  is  in  us  be  corrupted ;  and 
not  learn,  that  we  may  know  science  or  sell  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, but  that  we  may  be  introduced  into  the  chamber  of 
life  by  the  King,  and  that  be  fulfilled  in  us  which  is  said  in 
the  Psalm ^  "The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance 
and  of  my  cup  :  Thou  maintainest  my  lot.  .  ."      But  there 
are  two  inheritances,  which  are  conferred  upon  us  in  the 
two  advents  of  the  Lord.     There  are  two  advents,  the  first 
in  the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  the  second  in  power  and 
majesty.     In   the  first   the   inheritance  given    us   is   our 
patience,  in  the  second  a  different  inheritance,  to  wit,  of 
eternal  glory.    These  two  advents  are  manifestly  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures.    Concerning  the  first  it  is  said.  He 
was  seen  on  earth  and  with  men ;  concerning  the  second, 
"All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."   Or  again,  if  we 
wish  to  investigate  closely,  we  shall  find  another  advent  of 
the  Lord,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the  last,  in 
which  the  elect  behold   Him  in  themselves,  seeing  Him 
daily,  which  is  in  spirit  and  truth,  when  by  means  of  the 
virtue  of  patience  the  second  advent  appears,  and  comes  to 
the  elect '......  There  are,  therefore,  three  advents :  the 

first  in  the  flesh  and  weakness,  as  we  said,  the  second  in 
spirit  and  truth,  the  third  in  power  and  majesty ;  and  it  is 

*  i.  4.         •  *  xvi.  5. 

^  Three  lines  are  left  out  here,  the  quotations  contained  in  them  beings 
difficult  to  understand  and  apply. 
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a  convenient  order,  for  it  passes  from  weakness  to  power, 
from  power  to  glory.  In  the  first  Christ  is  made  our 
redemption,  in  the  second  our  rest  and  our  support,  in  the 
third  He  will  appear  our  life  and  our  salvation/ 


§  3.   Sermon  by  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Here  is  the  promised  sermon  of  Grossetete.  The 
heading  given  by  him  to  it  shall  be  retained  intact : — 

•Robertus,  Dei  gratia  episcopus,  dilectis  in  Christo 
filiis,  magistris  Oxon.  in  Theologi^  regentibus,  salutem, 
gratiam,  et  benedictionem  ^ 

'  Skilled  constructors  of  edifices  are  very  careful  to  see 
that  all  stones  selected  for  their  foundation  should  be 
foundation  stones  in  reality,  calculated  by  their  solidity  to 
support  the  building  about  to  be  erected  over  them.  Now, 
you  are  constructors  of  the  house  of  God,  erecting  it  over 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  with  Christ 
Jesus  Himself  for  their  corner-stone.  The  foundation 
stones  of  the  edifice,  then,  with  whose  architecture  you  are 
concerned,  for  which  nobody  can  discover  any  but  them, 
or  employ  any  but  them  for  its  foundation,  are  the  books 
of  the  Prophets,  among  whom  Moses  the  lawgiver  is  not 
undeservedly  reckoned ;  also  the  books  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Gospel.  These  foundation  stones  you  sort  and 
put  down  at  its  base,  when  you  expound  to  your  audience 
the  said  Scriptures,  by  the  gift  of  discernment  of  spirits, 
according  to  the  mind  of  those  who  gave  them  to  the 
world.  You  should,  therefore,  take  the  utmost  care  that 
amongst  the  foundation  stones,  or  in  their  stead,  none 
should  be  placed,  which  are  not  fundamental :  lest  per- 
chance those  which  are  not  fundamental  should,  by  lacking 
solidity,  breed  chinks  and  then  rents,  in  the  superstructure. 
Now,  the  most  proper  time  for  laying  and  arranging  the 
stones  aforesaid  at  the  foundation — for  there  is  a  time  for 
laying  foundations,  and  a  time  for  building  over  them — is 
the  matutinal  hour  at  which  lectures  ordinarily  commence. 
This,  then,  is  the  hour  when  all  your  lectures  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  should  take  place; 

*  E.  Brown's  Appendix  ad  Fascic.  Rev.  Expet.  et  Fug,  r«  39a. 
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lest,  if  not  done  then,  such  should  either  not  be  placed 
among  the  fundamental,  or  employed  as  fundamental  stones, 
and  also  lest  the  proper  time  for  each  business  should, 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  natural 
order  of  things,  not  be  given  to  it,  and  a  precedent  for 
separating  from  the  customs  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  our 
own  ancestors,  and  from  conformity  with  the  theologians  of 
Paris,  be  created. 

'  Hence,  because  we  desire  with  all  bowels  of  love  that 
"every  thing,"  as  the  Apostle  says,  "be  done  honestly  and 
in  order  "  by  you,  we  put  it  to  your  discretion  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  devotion  in  our  power,  we  exhort  and 
admonish  you  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  all  your 
lectures  at  the  matutinal  hour  set  apart  for  them  should  be 
given  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  you  may,  like 
the  householder,  or  rather  being  householders  yourselves, 
"bring  out  of  your  treasury  things  new  and  old,"  without 
either  having  other  things  introduced  into  their  midst,  or 
overlaying  them  with  doctrines  borrowed  from  writers  of 
the  lives  of  saints^.  .  .  .  For  which  another  more  suitable 
time  might  be  chosen/ 

This  short,  but  eminently  characteristic,  letter  has  es- 
caped Mr.  Perry.  Being  undated,  all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is  that  it  was  written  during  his  episcopate,  that  is,  between 
A.D.  1235  ^^^  1253,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  regal 
benefactors  to  the  University,  King  Henry  HI,  and  at 
a  time  when,  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  continued  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  the  regent  masters,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  ;  and  before,  by  his  gift  and  surrender  of  his  own 
rights,  he  left  them  free  to  elect  a  chancellor  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Perry  prints  'a  curious  and  interesting  letter'  of  his 
to  Archbishop  Edmund,  at  whose  hands  he  received  con- 
secration, which  is  also  worth  transcribing,  as  it  displays 
another  trait  in  his  character. 

The  Archbishop,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  proposed  consecrating  him  at  Read- 
ing. In  the  interests  of  peace  Grossetete  begged,  but 
begged  in  vain,  that  Reading  might  be  exchanged  for 
Canterbury. 

•    .     «  ^  Irrelevant  matter  omitted. 
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'  The  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Romans/  he  says,  ' "  that  no 
man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brother's  way,"  and  presently  adds,  "if  thy  brother  be 
grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably. 
Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died."  It 
is  plain  that  in  nothing  which  is  indifferent  ought  we  to 
give  offence  to  a  brother.  As  then,  I  truly  believe,  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  with  good 
will  that  I  should  be  consecrated  anywhere  except  in  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  as,  if  against  their  will  I  am 
consecrated  elsewhere,  they  being  offended  in  this  matter, 
in  itself  indifferent,  will  fall  into  the  pit  of  anger,  rancour, 
and  hatred  ;  and  appealing  against  your  action  will  set  on 
troubles  and  expensive  suits  ;  and  as  '*  the  servant  of  God 
ought  not  to  strive,"  and  it  is  "utterly  a  fault,  if  Christians 
go  to  law  with  one  another,"  lest  we  should  offend  them, 
destroying  *'  some  weak  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  not 
walking  charitably,"  inasmuch  as  consecration  may  be 
given  to  me  without  any  offence  or  scandal  at  Canterbury, 
I  most  earnestly  beseech  your  holiness  to  consent  to  con- 
secrate me  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  For  it  is  better 
to  be  consecrated  there,  however  great  the  expense  may 
be,  than  elsewhere  with  any  amount  of  saving,  if  the  weak 
brother  be  offended  for  whom  Christ  died,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  of  truth  testifies,  "  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh'."' 

Grossetete  was  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  no 
doubt,  but  S.  Edmund  may  have  felt,  very  naturally,  that  it 
was  not  for  an  archdeacon,  though  a  bishop-designate,  to 
teach  his  metropolitan  ;  and  Grossetete  soon  found  himself, 
by  experience,  that  monks  could  not  be  suffered  to  lay 
down  the  law  for  their  diocesan.  His  bold,  but  eminently 
truthful  speech  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1245,  ^"  ^^ 
presence  both  of  the  Cardinals  and  Pope,  was  a  standing 
bar  to  his  canonization  . 

§  4.  Among  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
MS.  clxi  '  De  mundo,'  foi.  2,  there  is  one  with  this  heading, 
Magister  Herdeby  in  ecclesid  virginis.     Great  expectations 

»  Life,  pp.  74,  5. 

"It  may  be  read  p.  350  et  seq.  of  £.  Brown's  Append,  to  the 
Fasciculus  rtrum  by  O.  Gratius.     Innocent  IV  was  then  Pope. 
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were  raised  by  this  title,  but  they  were  quickly  dissipated 
on  reading  the  sermon,  for  it  was  disappointing  that  the 
earliest  sermon  known  to  have  been  preached  at  S.  Mary's 
Church  should  only  lead  us  through  a  bewildering  labyrinth 
in  astrological  dreamland,  submerged  ages  ago,  the  only 
curiosity  preserved  of  it  being  its  Arabian  introduction  to 
the  West  in  their  translation  of  the  astronomical  work  of 
Ptolemy,  called  Almagestus,  Indeed,  for  that  matter, 
Arabians  have  laid  our  own  astronomers  under  obligations 
to  them  for  having  fixed  attention  upon  their  Algol's  Dark 
Companion^.  Walter  Herby,  or  Herdebey,  as  Tanner 
writes  him  in  one  place,  but,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  supposes 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  further  on,  to  have 
written  the  sermon,  who  profited  by  the  Arabians  in  his 
day,  was  an  Augustinian  friar,  who  studied  at  Oxford  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  was  famous  for  his  erudition  and 
for  his  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament*  He 
became  domestic  confessor  to  the  King,  who  frequently 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  public  concern.  He  wrote 
against  the  well-known  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
published  a  work  on  the  perfection  of  evangelical  po- 
verty in  the  same  spirit.  He  lived  on  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  and  was  buried  in  London  at  the  Augustinian 
Church. 

§  5.  John  Lawerne,  a  Benedictine  monk,  attached  to 
Worcester  Cathedral,  has  bequeathed  to  us  all  his  exer- 
cises performed  in  Oxford  at  S.  Mary's  for  a  D.D.  degree, 
granted  to  him  a.d.  1438,  besides  other  works  which  will 
be  noticed  when  their  turn  comes.  They  fill  a  thick  quarto 
volume^. 

The  Benedictines,  being  a  learned  order,  were  treated 
with  respect.  No  difficulties  were  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  University,  nor  was  any  difficulty  felt  by  himself  in 
getting  through  everything  he  was  called  to  do  for  it  with 
applause.  His  commonplace  book  is  the  earliest  of  the 
exercises  required  for  it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they 
continued  in  force  many  cenuries  later.  His  disputations 
are,  therefore,  not  worth  transcribing.  Bishop  Sanderson 
sets  out  their  form  at  great  length  in  his  Logic,  and  was  for 

i      .i  ^  Good  Words  for  August,  1891. 

2  MS.  .Bod.  692. 
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retaining  them  even  then\  Specimens  of  the  matter 
handled  in  them  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  Univer- 
sity Notices  A.D.  1662-1821,  immediately  following  a  Vice- 
Chancellor's  dispensation  allowing  meat  to  be  eaten  instead 
of  fish  by  all  who  needed  it  on  the  ground  of  health.  The 
statutes  relating  to  these  disputations,  given  from  authentic 
sources  by  Mr.  Anstey*,  are  not  older  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  most  relevant  of  them  shall  be  set  down 
here. 

1.  Inception  in  theology  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  general 
sermon  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  by  permission  sought 
and  obtained  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  It  is 
not  said  in  what  language  this  sermon  was  to  be. 

2.  The  vesperieSj  or  exercises  performed  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  between  twelve  and  five,  or  Sunday-eves,  when 
performed  for  theological  degrees,  could  only  be  held  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

3.  None,  who  were  not  inceptors  in  theology  (or  who 
had  obtained  their  doctorate  \  could  lecture  on  the  Bible. 

4.  Inceptors  in  theology,  must,  within  the  year  of  their 
inception,  preach  a  Latin  sermon  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  before  the  University. 

5.  All  admitted  to  lecture  on  the  four  books  of  the 
Sentences,  must,  within  the  year  of  their  admission,  do  the 
same. 

6.  Every  Sunday — except  during  the  Long  Vacation  — 
a  public  sermon  must  be  preached  in  the  same  church, 
unless  the  University  should  appoint  elsewhere,  by  a  D.D. 
or  a  B.D.,  who  has  lectured  on  the  four  books  of  the 
Sentences:  duly  warned  in  either  case,  forty  days  before, 
by  two  B.D.  graduates  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Preaching  evidently  was  not  Lawerne's  forte,  judging 
from  the  only  specimen  of  his  sermons  that  he  thought 
worth  preserving ' :  but  the  lecture  delivered  by  him  on  the 
third  epistle  of  S.  John  speaks  well  for  him  as  a  lecturer. 

Lecture  on  III  S.  John. 

'This,'  he  says,  'is  the  third  epistle  written  by  S.  John 
the  Apostle :  not  by  John  the  presbyter — which  some  think 

^  Ed.  Oxon.  1841,  p.  185  et  seq.  *  Munim.  Acad.  pp.  388-97. 

'  Fol.  I22d-ia3d. 
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— as  the  tenderness  of  speech  and  affection  proves.  The 
Apostle  wrote  this  epistle  to  a  devout  man,  named  Gaius, 
a  native  of  Corinth,  to  instruct  him  in  works  of  charity,  and 
admoriish  him  to  abide  therein.  It  differs  from  the  two 
preceding  epistles  in  some  respects :  from  the  first,  which 
treats  in  general  terms  of  charity  towards  God  and  our 
neighbour ;  from  the  second,  which  treats  pf  charity  more 
particularly  towards  God.  Whereas  this  epistle  treats  of 
charity  towards  our  neighbour  more  particularly.  The 
method  pursued  in  it  by  him  ranges  itself  under  four  heads. 
It  begins  with  his  salutation  :  next  he  makes  a  profession 
of  love  for  his  correspondent  (v.  3) :  then  an  exhortation 
to  him  to  continue  in  well-doing  (v.  5\  and  then  his  excuse 
for  writing.  He  says,  therefore,  as  senior  in  age  and 
manners,  in  wisdom  and  dignity,  being  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  presbyter,  I  write  thus  to  Gaius.  This  Gaius  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Corinthian  mentioned  by  S.  Paul  as 
having  been  baptized  by  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  as  being  his  host  at 
Corinth  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
This  man,  the  Gloss  says^,  on  being  converted,  gave  money 
for  entertaining  strangers  and  for  supporting  preachers. 
"  Beloved,"  he  says,  that  is,  with  special  love  for  the  in- 
dividual, *'whom  I  love  in  the  truth,"  not  for  the  sake  of 
temporal  goods,  but  of  eternal,  adds  the  Gloss.  "  Beloved," 
he  calls  him,  as  devoted  to  works  of  love,  "  whatever  thou 
doest  to  the  brethren."  I  pray  for  its  success,  says  the 
Gloss,  I  make  many  prayers  to  the  Lord  that  what  you 
do  well,  you  may  complete  well.  As  it  is  said  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  I  make  mention  of  you  without 
ceasing  always  in  my  jxrayers,"  which  is  a  lesson  to  every 
prelate,  that  he  ought  always  to  pray  for  those  committed 
to  his  charge.  ''  Beloved^  I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou 
mayest prosper,**    By  prospering  he  means,  says  the  Gloss, 


^  What  is  called  *  the  Glossa  Ordinaria '  was  the  work  of  Walafrid 
Strabo,  monk  of  Fulda,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  85a  It  covers  the 
whole  Bible.  It  was  published  with  the  postils  of  Lyranus  and  other 
additions  in  six  huge  folio  volumes  at  Lyons  in  1589.  But  Laweme 
quotes  largely  from  other  glosses,  which  doubtless  were  popular  at 
Oxford  in  his  day,  though  perhaps  not  known  out  of  England.  They 
are  not  given  in  full  here,  not  being  of  any  present  value. 
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the  steady  progress  of  the  soul  of  a  good  man  from  good 
to  better :  to  signify  that  every  good  man  must  always  be 
going  on,  and  increasing  his  good  report,  and  never  think 
he  has  attained  perfection.  That  he  may  say  with  the 
Psalmist \  "  It  is  mine  own  infirmity:  but  I  will  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most  Highest/'  And 
with  the  Son  of  Sirach  :  ''  When  a  man  hath  done,  then  he 
beginneth."  **And  be  in  good  health^''  that  is,  the  health 
of  the  body:  when  this  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  thy  soul 
prospers.  So  the  Gloss  says :  by  making  progress  in  the 
works  of  the  soul  and  others,  that  you  may  be  as  well  in 
mind  as  in  body.  But  the  prosperity  which  he  desires  for 
him  in  mind  must  be  good,  and  include  nothing  hurtful  to 
the  mind,  like  that  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  "  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them."  "  / 
rejoiced  greatly^ f**  &c.  Here  the  Apostle  shews  his  aifection 
for  him  :  first,  on  hearing  of  his  good  report ;  secondly,  by 
the  greatness  of  joy'  which  it  caused  him ;  and  it  was  a 
spiritual  not  a  carnal  joy;  a  joy  of  the  inner,  not  the  outer 
man.  And  it  was  occasioned  by  the  testimony  brought  of 
him  by  brethren — or,  as  the  Gloss  says,  strangers — coming 
from  him,  and  reporting  how  he  made  truth  his  study — or, 
as  the  gloss  says,  his  unfailing  charity.  ''  I  have  no  greater 
joy,"  proceeds  the  Apostle,  "  than  to  hear  that  my  children 
so  walk  " — children,  whom  the  Gloss  says  he  begot  spiri- 
tually, by  baptizing  or  afterwards  teaching  them.  *'  Beloved, 
thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest  faithfully  to  the 
brethren  and  to  strangers,"  &c.^  S.  John  in  these  words 
enlarges  on  hospitality  to  strangers*.  He  says  therefore  : 
Beloved,  you  ought  not  then  to  be  deficient  in  hospitality, 
and  you  do  what  your  faith  requires  of  you ;  you  shew 
your  faith  by  your  works,  as  S.  James  directs,  particularly 
when  you  minister  to  those  from  whom  you  can  expect 
nothing  temporal  in  return  ;  as  the  Gloss  on  Gal.  vi.  says : 
"  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  to  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith,  but  are  strangers  unknown  to  us." 
God  loveth  the  stranger,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  tells  us, 
in  giving  him  food  and  raiment  ®.  Wherefore  we  ought  to 
love  the  stranger  in  a  very  special  way :  and  all  the  more, 

*  Ixviii.  10,  '  vv,  3,  4.  *  w.  5-8. 

*  In  great  part  illegible.  "  x.  18. 
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because  they  were  strangers  who  bore  witness  to  your 
charity,  or  to  your  works,  as  the  Gloss  says.  For  charity 
means  here  not  the  habit  or  aifection  of  charity,  but  its 
eifect,  manifested  in  the  sight  of  the  church,  openly  before 
the  faithful.  And  thus  others  are  moved  to  charity  by  your 
example.  So  Jesus  bids  us  act  ^ : — "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  Whom  if  thou  bring 
forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do 
welly  Whom,  that  is,  "  strangers,"  if  thou  shalt  receive 
them  into  thine  house,  and  lodge  them,  as  God  would  have 
them  lodged,  and  honour  Him  in  His  members,  and  then 
send  them  on  to  their  destination,  thou  shalt  do  well.  For 
He  has  said*,  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me."  So 
far  the  Gloss.  In  the  words,  *'  Because  that  for  His  Name^s 
sake  they  went  forth, ^^  he  supplies  the  cause.  For  it  was  for 
His  Name's  sake,  that  is,  for  the  faith,  honour,  and  pre- 
dication of  His  name,  that  they  went  forth,  exiles  from 
their  homes :  and,  as  the  Gloss  says,  alienated  from  them 
by  work  for  Christ,  and  not  taking  anything  from  their 
countrymen  who  were  Gentiles,  and  gave  them  nothing 
unasked,  lest  in  their  anxiety  to  appease  their  hunger  they 
should  be  constrained  to  deny  their  faith,  not  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  receive.  For  S.  Paul  says ' :  '*  If 
any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be 
disposed  to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat."  S.  John 
proceeds:  '*  We  therefore'^  We,  says  the  Gloss,, who  can 
supply  those  who  need.  True,  the  Apostles  were  not  rich. 
As  S.  Peter  *  said  of  them  in  a  body,  "  Behold,  we  have 
forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee."  But  S.  John  says  this 
now,  as  Bede,  quoted  in  the  Gloss  explains,  that  he  might 
make  the  brethren  around  him  more  earnest,  and  more 
ready  to  compassionate  :  perhaps,  too,  as  having  the  goods 
of  the  church  in  his  keeping.  "  We  ought  therefore  to  receive 
such"  for  to  the  sowers  of  spiritual  things  carnal  things  are 
due.  And  as  it  is  said  in  another  place,  ''That  our  abund- 
ance may  supply  their  want  V  *' Such,'*  that  is,  brethren 
preaching  the  name  of  the  Just  One.  That  we  should  on 
this  account  be  joint  workers  with  them  in  ministering  to  the 

^  S.  Mattb.  V.  i6.  *  S.  Matth.  x.  40.  '  i  Cor.  x.  27. 

*  S.  Matth.  xix.  27.  *  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 
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truth,  by  ministering  necessaries  to  them,  who  by  preaching 
it  are  ministering  to  it.  As  though  he  said  :  We  who  are 
not  preachers  ought  to  supply  necessaries  to  those  who 
are,  that  we  may  be  thus  joint  workers  of  the  truth  with 
them  and  sharers  of  the  reward.  As  Jesus  said  * :  "He 
that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall 
receive  a  prophet's  reward."  So  here,  he  that  entertains 
preachers,  shall  receive  the  same  reward,  a  reward  similar 
to  the  crown  of  gold,  but  not  to  the  aureole,  "  /  had  written 
to  the  church^'* &.C,  Here  follows  his  excuse :  first,  for  having 
written  so  briefly  to  him^  as  in  vv.  13,  14.  His  reason  for 
not  writing  to  the  church  was  the  presence  there  then  of 
a  heretic,  whom  they  favoured,  and  by  whom  his  words 
would  not  be  received.  He  first  therefore  notes  and 
reprehends  him,  namely,  Diotrephes,  and  forbids  Gaius 
imitating  him.  Then  points  to  another  whom  he  should 
imitate,  and  on  whom  he  bestows  praise,  namely,  De- 
metrius. His  inhibition  as  regards  the  other  was  grounded, 
first  on  his  ambition,  next  on  his  inhospitality,  next  on  his 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  an  Apostle.  "He  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me :  and  he  that  despiseth  Me, 
despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me,"  said  our  Lord  ^  "  Wherefore^ 
iflcomey  Here  he  makes  his  coming  doubtful,  not  knowing 
what  turn  things  might  take.  But  if  he  came,  he  would 
publicly  rebuke  the  conduct  of  Diotrephes,  so  contrary  to 
the  example  he  had  set  himself,  and  direct  attention  to  his 
malicious  words.  His  inhospitality,  which  shews  itself  in 
not  receiving  the  brethren,  and  forbidding  others  to  receive 
them,  is  no  less  antichristian.  For  Christ  said  *,  "  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in."  And,  "  He  that  receiveth 
you,  receiveth  Me."  And  Solomon  says  *,  "  Withhold  not 
good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  thine  hand  to  do  it."  But  Diotrephes  not  only  forbids, 
but  casts  out  of  the  church  those  who  would  obey  Christ. 
In  other  words,  cuts  them  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  As  the  Gloss  points  out,  an  excommunication 
containing  such  horrors  is  not  binding.  **  Beloved,  follow 
not  that  which  is  eviU*  Jesus  said*,  "He  that  doeth  evil, 
hateth  the  light."  And  S.  John,  in  a  previous  epistle*,  "  He 

^  S.  Matth.  X.  41.  "  S.  Luke  x.  i6.  '  S.  Matth.  xxv.  35. 

*  Prov.  iii.  27.  *  S.  John  iii.  20.  •  i  John  iv.  8. 
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I  

that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God :  for  God  is  love."  In 
short,  he  that  doeth  evil,  seeth  not  God ;  neither  with  the 
vision  of  formed  faith  in  this  life,  nor  with  the  vision  of 
hope  in  the  future  life  above.  "  Demetrius,^*  Here  the  Gloss 
says,  he  reverts  to  him  whose  example  he  wishes  to  be 
copied,  dwells  on  the  good  report  he  bears — a  good  report 
founded  on  his  works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  given  by  all 
who  come  to  him  or  depart  from  him.  *^  And  of  the  truth 
itself  in  other  words,  by  God,  Who  is  the  truth.  As  he 
had  said  in  his  first  epistle ' :  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of 
men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater."  '*  And  we  also  bear 
record''  that  is,  in  commending  his  hospitality.  "And ye 
know  that  our  record  is  true,*'  that  is,  it  has  been  proved  true 
to  you  by  experience.  He  makes  the  same  statement  in 
his  gospeP :  '*  /  had  many  things  to  write^''  &c.  Here  blessed 
John  excuses  himself  finally  for  not  writing  at  greater 
length,  and  first  indicates  that  he  hopes  to  see  him  shortly, 
when  he  could  say  everything  better  by  word  of  mouth. 
Then  he  blesses  him  in  the  words :  "  Peace  be  to  thee." 
Next  he  sends  him  the  salutations  of  friends  who  are  with 
him.  And,  lastly,  begs  to  be  remembered  to  all  absent 
friends  by  name. 

'And  so  ends  this  exposition.  But  because  it  is  the 
custom,  •  that  after  the  text  has  been  read,  with  sufficient 
exposition  following,  it  should  be  read  over  again  without 
exposition,  I  will  now  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  the 
letter.     ''The  elders  to  the  well-beloved  Gaius,"  &c.' 

End  of  the  Biblical  Lecture  of  John  Lawerne. 

All  his  other  exercises  having  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, the  moderator,  who  had  presided  at  them,  pro- 
nounced a  series  of  benedictions  over  him  ^  in  presenting 
him  for  his  degree.  The  first  of  these  shall  be  given  as  a 
specimen,  of  which  no  other  trace  probably  remains. 

Formal  Benediction  of  the  Inceptor. 

* "  He  shall  receive  the  blessing.*"  Most  worthy  Masters, 
Fathers,  and  Doms,  the  wise  Architect  of  this  universal 
frame,  when  desiring  that  men  should  be  surrounded  aus- 
piciously by  creatures  of  various  kinds,  decreed   by  a 

*  c.  V.  9.  ^  xix.  35. 

'*  Bodl.  MS,  692,  fol.  34  et  seq.  *  Ps.  xxiv.  5, 
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perpetual  ordinance  that  such  plants  should  grow  from 
prolific  stocks,  to  the  glory  of  the  Framer,  as  nature  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  bodies,  and  for  the  praise  and 
fame  of  the  Creator  of  all.  Which  excellent  provision  of 
nature  this  our  venerable  mother,  and  benign  University 
copying  and  following  has,  from  her  beneficent  bosom  and 
fruitful  matrix,  brought  forth  very  many  generous,  flourish- 
ing, and  abundant  descendants,  through  whom  a  manifold 
seed-plot  of  knowledge  has  been  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
bearing  plenteous  fruit,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
in  a  rich  soil,  for  our  learning,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
soul  and  body.  Among  whom  this  present  Inceptor,  as  a 
matured  scion,  which,  engrafted  by  the  celestial  Husband- 
man in  the  bosom  of  holy  Mother  Church,  is  seen  to  have 
blossomed,  and  yielded  fruits  of  a  salutary  knowledge  with 
great  pains,  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and  the  joy  of  good 
men.  Wherefore,  since  according  to  the  celebrated  insti- 
tution of  civil  law,  it  is  fit  that  the  offspring  should  follow 
the  parent  stock,  it  is  clear  that  this  Inceptor  should,  in 
virtue  of  the  original  sancfification  of  his  maternal  genera- 
tion, deserve  to  receive  the  blessing.  He,  therefore,  shall 
receive  the  blessing.  In  which  words  are  wrapped  up  the 
high  proclamation  of  a  magnificent  son,  and  the  bestowal 
of  a  renowned  gifl,  alike.  For  the  high  proclamation  of  a 
magnificent  son  is  gathered  from  personal  composition  in 
singular  nature,  when  it  is  here ;  the  bestowal  of  a  re- 
nowned gift  is  offered  from  paternal  tradition  in  regular 
culture,  because  he  "  shall  receive  the  benediction."  Let 
us  contemplate  the  portrait  of  this  Inceptor,  and  it  will  be 
clear  that  he  should  ''  receive  the  benediction.**  The  prin- 
cipal position,  for  brevity's  sake,  being  omitted,  I  pass  now 
to  the  second  principally.  Secondly,  I  have  said,  and 
principally,  that  in  the  premised  words  is  included  the 
blessed  bestowal  of  a  renowned  gift  on  account  of  paternal 
tradition  in  regular  culture.  There  he  "will  receive  the 
benediction."  Whence,  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  33,  we  find  it  said, 
''  Receive  the  present  at  my  hands,  which  God  has  brought, 
and  has  given  you."  In  which  words,  reverend  Inceptor, 
you  are  invited  to  a  third  position — to  a  grateful  benefit  of 
paternal  tradition.  There,  receive  the  present  at  my  hands. 
To  a  fixed  sacrifice  of  internal  prevision,  on  account  of  the 
blessing  that  I,  have  brought  you ;  and  To  a  happy  state 
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of  remuneration  from  above,  which  God  has  given  you. 
First,  dearest  Inceptor,  you  are  invited  to  a  grateful  benefit 
of  paternal  tradition — '*  Receive  the  gift  at  my  hands."  For 
since  every  beneficent  gift,  to  whomsoever  it  be,  should  be 
valued  and  estimated  by  the  aifection  of  the  bestower, 
therefore,  dearest  Inceptor,  from  the  store-house  of  Divine 
predestination,  and  the  treasury  of  eternal  prescience,  the 
mighty  works  of  study,  which  I  have  received  at  other 
times  here,  I  confer  a  fixed  gift  with  all  the  aifection  of  my 
heart'— of  Aristotle,  to  wit,  the  subtleties ;  of  Plato,  the 
fallacies;  of  Zeno,  the  sophistries;  of  Democritus,  the 
dogmas ;  of  Euclid,  the  sublimities ;  of  Ptolemy,  the  judge- 
ments. And  happily — that  I  may  fertilise  you  for  your 
advantage  and  renown — take  of  the  most  meek  man, 
Moses,  the  decrees  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Paul,  doctor  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  work  of  sermonizing,  of  John  most 
learned,  of  revealing  secrets,  that  among  the  primitive 
fathers  and  wise  men  you  may  be  a  ready  disputant, 
among  the  noble  law-givers  a  moderator  of  law,  an  in- 
structor of  nations  in  manners  and  life,  a  divulger  of 
hidden  secrets  in  the  world  of  sense.  For,  enriched  with 
such  gifts  and  endowments,  you  will  be  able  to  mount  up  to 
other  heights  between  cherubims  and  seraphins,  and  ex- 
pound law  in  the  seat  of  Solomon.  Wherefore,  dearest 
I  nceptor,  conformably  with  the  saying  of  the  wise  \ 
'*  Wisdom  has  breathed  heavenly  life  on  her  sons,  and 
lifts  up  those  who  seek,"  therefore,  rest  in  God,  take  the 
law  from  His  mouth,  and  put  His  words  in  your  heart. 
By  this  means,  says  Job^,  ''you  will  have  the  best  of  fruits," 
and  so,  my  dearest  son,  that  you  may  be  exalted  with 
honour,  conform  yourself  to  the  Most  High.  Rest  in 
God,  that  you  may  be  fashioned  curiously  by  rule  from  the 
All- wise.  Take  the  law  from  His  mouth.  Put  His  words 
in  your  heart,  and  you  will  be  plenteously  advanced. 
Adorn  yourself  with  study — say,  the  noblest.  By  this 
means  you  will  have  the  best  of  fruits.  In  the  second 
place,  dearest  Inceptor,  you  are  bidden  by  God  to  a  fixed 
sacrifice  of  internal  prevision,  on  account  of  the  benediction 
which  He  has  brought  you.  For  since  every  sacrifice, 
which  is  to  be  passed  on  to  successors  as  an  heirloom, 

^  Ecclus.  iv.  17.  '  xxU.  a  I,  Vulg, 
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takes  its  right  and  title  from  parents,  this  school  of  divine 
consecration  of  all  sciences  in  which  school-exercises  of 
every  kind  continuously  follow  each  other,  I  commit  to 
you  a  domicile,  which  on  other  occasions  I  have  entered 
upon  here  by  parental  right ;  lest,  on  account  of  the  pearl 
of  salutary  knowledge  unhappily  lost,  this  place,  like 
another  paradise  replete  with  benedictions,  should  be 
utterly  subverted  by  the  vain  pratings  of  frivolous  causes. 
Inhabit,  then,  the  heavenly  chapel  in  which  you  will  be 
blest,  going  in  and  coming  out ;  and  as  it  were  in  truth, 
blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  your  travail,  and  equally 
blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  your  ground  in  land ;  blessed 
equally  shall  be  the  fruit  of  your  cattle,  and  the  folds  of 
your  sheep;  blessed  shall  be  your  barns,  and  blessed 
shall  be  your  leavings.  The  Lord  shall  send  a  blessing 
on  your  cellars,  and  upon  all  the  works  of  your  hands. 
And  the  Lord  shall  bless  you  in  the  land  which  you  have 
received  \  Because,  then,  I  was  brought  in  to  bless,  O 
Inceptor,  and  I  cannot  stop  blessing^:  that  there  may 
come  upon  you  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father,  Who  pro- 
tects the  houses  and  goods  of  the  Church ;  thirdly,  begin 
these  things,  and  this  house  shall  be  blessed  with  thy 
benediction.  Supply  these  things  in  2  Sam.  vii.  29,  that 
the  entire  work  may  commence  with  a  befittingly  good  act, 
begin  these  things,  and  let  the  place  and  the  tabernacle  be 
confirmed  by  a  holy  countenance.  Begin,  and  this  house 
shall  be  blessed  with  your  benediction.  Thirdly,  reverend 
Inceptor,  you  are  bidden,  I  say,  to  the  condition  of  the 
blessed — of  the  supernal  remuneration  which  God  hath 
given  you.  For  because  that  solemnised  antiquity  and 
antient  antiquity,  by  which  the  professors  of  science  have 
gained  honours,  teaches  manifestly  how  venerable  doctors 
should  leave  to  their  successors  the  insignia  of  their  de- 
grees; to  you,  dearest  Inceptor,  I  commit  the  patrimony 
of  Christ,  the  document  of  the  faith,  the  rule  of  the  clergy, 
the  seat  of  the  Gospel,  the  throne  of  wisdom,  the  chair 
with  honour.  And  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  those 
brother  rectors  in  Christian  honour  of  the  Church,  there- 
fore, dearest  Inceptor,  to  you  sitting  in  the  midst  of  this 
clerical  body,  with  Isaac  I  impart  and   bestow  that  of 

'  Deut.  xxviii.  8.  '  Numbers  xxiii.  20. 
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Gen.  xxvii.  27,  ''God  give  thee,  my  son,  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  that  you  may  increase,  and  of  the  fatness  of  the 
abundances  of  the  earth,  because  you  are  first.  Let  people 
serve  thee,  let  tribes  adore  thee,  be  lord  over  thy  brethren : 
let  thy  n^other's  sons  bow  down  to  thee."  For  thus, 
dearest  son,  as  a  new  athlete,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
knowledge,  fortified  with  divine  safeguards,  you  will 
solemnly  dissipate  the  heresies  of  heretics,  uproot  catholi- 
cally  the  tares  of  the  Lollards,  and  finally  merit  the  special 
commendation  of  a  divine  prerogative.  Therefore  let  not 
this  particle  of  a  good  gift  escape  you  ;  nay,  rather  in  dis- 
charging it  give  and  take  vigorously.  For  every  good 
work  chosen  will  be  justified,  and  he  who  does  it  will  be 
honoured  thereby^  Wherein,  honoured  Inceptor,  is  ap- 
plied to  you :  givers  are  patent,  inomissible  gratuity 
courtlike.  TherCy  let  not  a  particle  of  a  good  gift  escape 
you ;  nay,  rather  in  discharging  it,  give  and  take  vigour- 
ously.  Regard  labours  with  indifference,  encourage  rec- 
titude. Because  every  good  work  chosen  shall  be  justified, 
and  the  dignity  of  gradual  worth  must  be  made  per- 
fect. He  who  does  it  shall  be  honoured.  Wherefore,  as 
the  bountifulness  of  a  liberal  giver  ensures  a  grateful 
benefit  of  paternal  tradition  in  return,  therefore  let  not 
a  particle  of  a  good  gift  escape  you  ;  nay,  rather  in  dis- 
charging it,  give  and  take  vigorously,  since,  in  the  first 
place,  labours  regarded  with  indifference,  and  rectitude 
encouraged,  entails  a  fixed  sacrifice  of  internal  prevision 
from  hence,  namely  that  every  good  work  chosen  shall  be 
justified ;  since,  secondly,  the  dignity  of  gradual  worth 
made  perfect  confers  also  the  condition  of  the  blessed — of 
remuneration  from  above — who  does  it  will  be  justified. 
Then,  thirdly,  because  the  inomissible  bountifulness  of  a 
courtlike  giver  eliciting  a  grateful  benefit  of  paternal  tradi- 
tion in  return;  rectitude  encouraged,  labours  regarded 
with  indifference,  entailing  a  fixed  sacrifice  of  internal  pre- 
vision ;  dignity  made  perfect,  of  gradual  worth,  conferring 
the  condition  of  the  blessed — of  remuneration  from  above 
— shew  manifestly  that  the  blessed  donation  of  a  renowned 
gift  is  annexed  on  account  of  paternal  benediction  in 
regular  culture,  which  was  the  second  presumption  of  the 

*  Ecclus.  xiv.  a  I. 
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theme.  From  collation  of  which,  on  account  of  what  has 
been  proved  in  discussing  it,  thus  much  is  clear,  that  this 
Inceptor  should  receive  the  benediction.  He,  therefore, 
"  shall  receive  the  benediction."  Wherein  the  smallness  of 
the  essence,  the  moderate  essence,  is  to  be  set  forth  here, 
the  independent  happiness  of  a  sufficiency  from  above — 
He  shall  receive  the  benediction.  For  which  and  each  of 
the  former,  it  is  written,  Gen.  xxx.  30,  "It  was  little  that 
thou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  now  thou  hast  become  rich. 
The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming."  Where 
the  smallness  of  the  moderate  essence  set  forth  recalls  the 
pcJrtrait,  in  the  high  proclamation  of  a  magnificent  son, 
derived  from  personal  combination  in  a  singular  nature. 
For  it  was  little  that  thou  hadst  before  I  came,  the  prin- 
cipal position  of  my  first  being  the  independent  happiness 
of  a  sufficiency  from  above,  recalls  the  blessed  donation  of 
a  renowned  gift  on  account  of  paternal  tradition  in  regular 
culture.  Whereby,  because  you  have  now  been  made 
rich,  God  hath  blessed  you  by  my  coming — the  principal 
position  of  my  second.  Wherefore,  may  the  God  of  your 
father  be  your  helper,  and  may  the  Omnipotent  bless 
you  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  above,  where  you  may 
enjoy  abundance  with  every  celestial  benediction  in  the 
days  of  eternity  for  ever  and  ever.  Which  may  He  grant 
to  us.  Who  liveth  and  reigneth  without  end.     Amen.' 

End  of  the  benediction  in  the  theological  school. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  benedictions  of  equal  length  in 
the  theological  school.  In  addition  to  them  there  was 
a  short  laudation  pronounced  at  vesperies,  and  a  long 
commendation  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  supplication  for  grace  follows  fol.  36. 

'  Master  John  Lawerne,  monk,  and  bachelor  in  sacred 
theology,  supplicates  the  venerable  congregation  of  Regents 
and  non- Regents,  in  view  of  eight  arguments  and  eight 
responses  in  the  schools  of  theology,  whereof  the  greater 
number  has  been  formally  set  out,  and  by  no  means  con- 
cursively,  for  lecturing  on  the  books  of  the  Sentences,  that 
the  examinatory  sermon,  and  admission  to  the  Bible,  might 
stand  him  in  the  stead  of  enabling  him  to  incept  in  the 
sacred  Faculty  of  theology,  so  that,  in  lieu  of  his  banquet,  he 
should  pay  on  the  day  of  his  Inception  £20  to  the  Univer- 
sity.' 
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The  grant  of  grace  follows. 

'This  grace  is  granted  by  the  aforesaid  Congregation, 
A.D.  1438,  to  the  same  John  on  this  condition:  that  he 
deliver  the  sermon  required  by  form  in  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  after  taking  his  degree,  and  under  this 
form  is  registered  in  our  University  of  Oxford.  Grace  to 
John  Lawerne  for  the  grade  of  an  Oxford  Doctorate.' 

One  more  entry  culled  from  his  common-place  book, 
touching  a  fee  said  to  be  legally  due  from  him  as  tutor, 
having  been  left  unpaid  by  his  pupil,  will  be  perused  with 
delight  by  Oxford  tutors  of  to-day,  whose  pupils  attend 
professorial  lectures,  that  their  lot  was  not  cast  in  those 
times^  It  is  prefaced  by  a  sublime  wish  unusual  in  a 
creditor ! 

'Ad  coeli  sedem  Lawerne  transferte  Johannem.'  It  is 
docketed  '  A  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  friend.' 

'To  the  excellent  and  most  learned  man  Dom.  John 
Lawerne,  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

'  Due  compliments  to  your  reverend  Paternity.  I  think 
it  cannot  escape  your  sagacity  that  John  Baker  has  con- 
tinued one  whole  year  with  me  in  study  and  lecture,  for 
whose  annual  stipend  I  have  received  nothing  either  from 
him  or  from  you.  Wherefore,  since  //  belongs  to  you  as 
tutor  to  pay,  I  beseech  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  you  would  with  all  the  speed  you  can,  deign  to  pay  me 
the  moneys  due  for  salary,  or  else  by  letter  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  why  you  ought  not.  Certainly  no  letter  would 
have  sped  from  me  to  you  on  this  account,  had  not  a 
great  necessity  caused  by  bad  fortune  compelled  me.  En 
attendant,  may  your  welcome  person  fare  well  in  happiness 
and  prosperity.     Dated  Oxford,  on  the  feast  of  S.  Clement 

(Nov.  23).  __         -  ,  *  T^       ,  ^ , 

Yours  ^  to  command  A  B  and  C. 

Lawerne,  we  have  seen,  took  his  D.D.  in  a.d.  1438,  but 
Gascoigne,  who  died  some  twenty  years  later,  has  a  terrible 
story  to  tell  of  the  last  years  of  the  same  reign.  '  The 
Regents,'  he  says,  'would  sell  graces  and  dispensations  for 

1  Fol.  65. 

^  '  Vester,  ad  vota ' :  A  B  is  a  constant  signature  to  these  anonymous 
letters. 
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scholastic  degrees,  nay  degrees  themselves,  to  those  who 
would  offer  money  privily  for  them.  They  would  permit 
wicked  and  debauched  persons  to  take  degrees  .  .  .  and  so 
far  were  they  from  Seneca's  rule,  De  beneficiisy  that  they 
would  often  sell  Bedels'  places  to  those  who  would  offer 
money,  not  looking  at  all  for  him  that  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  \' 

Lawerne  jotted  down,  in  his  common-place  book,  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  inserted  apparently  wherever  there  was 
vacant  space  to  receive  them,  in  no  order,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  names  or  dates,  as  from  one  friend  to 
another.  The  first  batch  of  them  occurs  fol.  29  dors., 
where  the  heading  given  to  them  is  *  Incipiunt  epistolae^  vel 
literae  nohileSy  and  it  ends  with  a  number  of  official  letters, 
addressed  to  particular  persons,  and  therefore  dated.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  found  some  pages  on.  It  is  a  cir- 
cular addressed  by  the  then  bishop  of  Worcester  to  his 
beloved  son  in  Christ,  Master  John  Lawerne,  D.D.,  monk 
of  our  cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  and  to  all  and  each 
of  the  clergy  throughout  his  diocese,  and  bears  date 
Feb.  10,  1450. 

The  next  batch  occurs  fol.  39,  extends  over  several 
pages,  and  is  confined  to  private  friends;  and  the  last 
occurs  fol.  147,  dors.-5i. 

Several  of  these  letters  are  confessedly  between  two 
friends,  corresponding  on  a  subject  of  high  interest  to 
both,  but  which  they  veil  in  mystery,  for  fear  their  letters 
should  be  lost,  or  opened  on  the  road.  Some  letters  of 
S.  Anselm  observe  the  same  caution,  to  name  no  more. 
Grounds  shall  be  stated  further  on  for  identifying  these  two 
friends  as  John  Lawerne,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman. 
Oriel  College  will  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  if  this 
point  can  be  substantiated. 

But  nobody  can  discuss  the  authorship  of  this  extra- 
ordinary poem,  which  its  author  unquestionably  designed 
should  remain  a  riddle  to  the  end  of  time,  without  laying 
himself  under  endless  obligations  to  Professor  Skeat, 
without  making  him  in  short  his  pioneer,  and  working  on 
his  lines  in  every  case,  where  no  very  good  reason  can  be 
shewn  for  departing  from  them. 

'  Quoted  by  Wood,  Annals,  i.  6oi, 

M  2 
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§6.    Piers  Plowman. 

Professor  Skeat's  conclusion  is,  that  its  author's  name 
was  William  Langland,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Cleobury 
in  Shropshire  '.  Nevertheless  he  wai^  the  first  to  discover 
that,  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Laud  Miscell.  MS.  581, 
was  loosely  scribbled :  '  Robart  Langeland,  borne  by 
Malverne  hilles.'  He  was  likewise  the  first  to  group  the 
twenty-nine  copies  from  which  he  has  given  parallel 
extracts  ^  under  three  heads,  calling  them  the  A,  B,  and  C 
Texts,  in  other  words,  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions, 
issued  by  the  author  of  the  poem  during  his  lifetime. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  things,  however,  over- 
looked by  him  in  both  the  authorities  which  he  has  quoted, 
and  the  facts  which  he  has  collected.  The  first  of  these  facts 
is  the  double  familiarity  shewn  by  the  author  with  London 
and  Malverne.  This  is  explained  at  once  by  connecting  him 
with  Great  Malvern^  instead  of  Little  Malvern.  Little 
Malvern  Priory  was  a  cell  of  Worcester  Cathedral^  Great 
Malvern  Priory  was  a  cell  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Both 
indeed  were  tenanted  by  Benedictines.  But  the  monks  of 
Great  Malvern  had  a  home  in  London,  which  the  others 
had  not.  Both  again  had  tenements  in  a  neighbouring 
parish  of  Worcestershire  called  Longdon.  In  the  charters 
bestowing  its  manor  and  tithes  on  S.  Peter's  Westminster 
it  is  spelt  Langedon ;  it  had  been  spelt  in  Domesday  Longe- 
dune,  it  is  still  called  Longdun  ^.  And  among  the  priors 
of  Great  Malvern,  we  read  in  Dugdale,  John  Malverne 
occurs  A.D.  1435*,  the  authority  quoted  in  the  note  for  this 
statement  being  '  Thomas,  ut  supra.'  But  Thomas,  when 
consulted  *,  shews  a  gap  of  more  than  one  hundred  years 
between  the  preceding  prior  Hugh  and  John  Malverne, 
so  that  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  he  was  elected  prior 
A.D.  1435.  A  successor  to  him  is  dated  a.d.  1449.  About 
his  first  name  there  need  be  no  question,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  to  have  been  adopted  by  him  on  becoming  monk  or 
prior.     In  other  words,  John  was  his  name  in  religion®. 

^  Piers  the  Plowman,  &c.,  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  §  10 ;  ed.  i886. 

*  London,  i866 ;  TrQbner  &  Co.,  p.  12. 

*  Nash's  Worcestershire,  ii.  106-16.  *  Monast.  iii.  443;  ed.  1821. 

*  Antiq.  Priorat.  Maj.  Malv.  p.  xciii. 

*  Ducange  says :  *  Nomen  etiam  mutabant  monachi :  quod  in  aliquot 
ordinibus  ecclesiasticis  etiam  hodie  in  usu  est,'  s.  v.  notmn.    The  present 
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Again,  because  there  may  have  been  many  John's  then 
among  the  monks  at  Great  Malvern,  if  he  himself  had  been 
born  in  that  locality,  there  would  be  good  reason  for  his 
being  surnamed  '  Malvernius.'  Here  the  loose  scribbling 
of  the  Laudian  MS.  comes  in  to  help  us  'borne  by 
Malverne  hills/  Was  his  original  name  then  Robert  or 
William  ?  Here  Mr.  Skeat  has  again  been  our  pioneer. 
He  calls  special  attention  to  the  line  which  he  quotes  from 
B  XV,  148  in  his  edition. 

'  I  have  lyned  (lived)  in  long^  quod  (quoth)  I,  my  name  is 
longe  wille,*  Longedune  (long  hill,  or  downs,  as  the  case  may 
be)  no  doubt  had  several  farms  included  in  the  parish,  and 
among  them  one  whose  length  was  out  of  proportion  to  its 
breadth.  The  Latin  for  farm  is  villas  and  villa  was  written 
by  the  Germans,  as  Spelman  tells  us  \  willa.  The  form 
'  wick '  is  familiar  to  us  all  from  the  Latin  vicus.  Hence 
longe-willa  would  be,  quite  naturally,  the  author's  surname. 
There  is  a  farm  at  Longdun  still  called  Long-green.  The 
Latin  villa^  now  and  then,  stood  for  *  a  town '  in  these  times, 
but  in  general  it  meant  either  a  manor,  a  mansion,  or  farm- 
house with  its  appurtenances,  as  Spelman  says.  Robert^ 
therefore,  'the  loose  scribbler'  was  probably  right  in 
designating  this  poem's  author.  It  was  his  baptismal  name. 
Longueville,  as  now  written,  his  surname.  It  is  now  borne 
by  a  family  living  in  Shropshire.  As  John  Malverne,  we 
find  him  prior  of  Great  Malvern  in  1435,  though  when 
elected  it  is  not  said ;  with  a  successor  appointed  to  him 
in  A.D.  1449,  yet  he  may  have  died  several  years  before 
then.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  itself  inconsistent  with 
this  date,  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  author's  wish 
to  remain  unknown,  that  he  forbears  to  refer  to  contro- 
versies or  events  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  men  when  he 
wrote,  with  the  result,  intentional  or  not,  of  getting  his  poem 
ascribed  to  the  generation  immediately  preceding  his  own. 
Hence  Stowe  says  in  his  Annals,  a.d.  1342,  'This  yeare 
John  Malverne,  Fellow  of  Oriall  Colledge,  made  and 
finished  his  booke  intituled  "the  visions  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man." '  And  Strype  to  the  same  effect,  '  The  book  was  very 

Benedictine  prior  at  S.  Alban's  was  baptised  Edward,     He  is  now  only 
known  as  Anselm. 
^  Gloss,  p.  572. 
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antient,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III/  And  among 
the  antient  copies  which  he  saw  of  it,  'one  was  noted  to  be 
written  in  the  year  miiiicix'.'  Hearne,  commenting  on 
this  statement  in  MS.  notes  prefixed  to  Crowley's  edition 
of  it  in  1505,  fixes  its  publication  by  the  author  to  that  year, 
on  the  ground  that  the  creed,  printed  as  his  by  Owen 
Rogers,  a.d.  1561,  makes  mention  of  Wycliife,  and  another 
later  than  Wycliffe,  and  Mr.  Skeat  besides  expressing 
the  same  opinion  of  the  creed,  attributes  Richard  the 
Redeless  also  to  the  same  author,  and  its  composition 
to  A.D.  1399.  But  Hearne  was  of  opinion  also  that 
the  MS.  of  the  Plowman  dated  a.d.  1409,  'fixed  the 
writing  of  it*  to  that  year.  And  as  no  other  MS.  of 
it  that  has  yet  been  found  can  be  proved  older,  this 
may  be  taken  as  a  fact.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  these  copies  give  the  poem,  not 
in  its  earliest  form,  but  in  its  earliest  revision  called  B 
by  Mr.  Skeat.  The  question  therefore  remains  when 
its  earliest  form  A  appeared  ?  Now  in  the  Libel  of  John 
Ball  (5  Richard  II,  a.d.  1381)  given  by  Stowe,  we  find 
these  decisive  words:  he  'biddeth  Pierce  Plowman  go 
to  his  worke,  and  chastise  well  Hob  the  robber,  and  all  his 
fellowes,  and  no  more^'  As  it  is  the  Vernon  MS.  which 
exhibits  the  earliest  specimen  of  text  A,  two  things  follow 
from  this  reference  to  the  poem  in  the  libel  of  John  Ball : 
I.  That  the  date  of  the  Vernon  MS.  cannot  be  later  than 
A.D.  1380,  and  2.  That  only  text  A  of  the  poem  was 
then  known.  And  as  neither  the  Oriel  MS.  79,  nor 
the  Laudian  MS.  581,  are  dated  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century,  text  B  has  not  been  proved  earlier  than  the  MS. 
seen  by  Stfype®,  dated  a.d.  1409,  so  that  we  may  consider 
this  point  settled,  provisionally.  But  each  of  these  two 
MSS.  contains  matter  demanding  notice,  faithfully  reported 
by  Mr.  Skeat.  The  Oriel  MS.  has  paper  leaves  at  the  end, 
on  which  are  given  :  i.  A  list  of  taxes  and  churches  in 
London,  and  2.  The  privileges  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
their  relevancy  to  the  authorship  of  this  poem  Mr.  Skeat 
makes  no  account.     The  Laudian  MS.,  as  Mr.  Skeat  points 

*  Memorials,  Edward  VI,  1537-53,  p.  417.     Clar.  Press  Ed. 
'  Vol.  ii.  Introduction,  pp.  xxvii,  xxxv. 
'  Annals,  p.  294  (Howes'  ed.  1631). 
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out,  has  crosses  small  and  large  marked  up  and  down  in 
the  margin,  suggesting  corrections  in  the  text ;  he  makes  no 
suggestion  of  their  having  led  to  the  C  text.  Nevertheless 
he  calls  the  C  text  unhesitatingly,  'the  latest  version  of  the 
poem,'  and  '  a  second  revision  of  the  poem,  made  by  the 
author  himself  ( Introduction,  §  6).  He  says,  further,  that  he 
has  *  printed  it  from  the  same  MS.  (now  Phillipps  8231)  as 
that  from  which  Dr.  Whittaker  printed  his  text  in  1818,' 
but  without  claiming  the  antiquity  for  it  which  Dr.  Whit- 
taker bids  us  accept  (Introduction,  p.  xxxi).  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Skeat  while  selecting  a.  d.  1393,  as  an 
approximate  date  for  it,  will  not  object  to  the  opinion  that 
the  true  date  is  later  still.  If  the  true  date,  therefore,  for 
the  B  text  should  be  that  of  a.d.  1409,  the  C  text  would  of 
course  be  some  years  later,  or  possibly  there  might  be  the 
same  interval  between  B  and  C  that  there  would  thus  seem 
to  have  been  between  A  and  B. 

But  now,  reverting  to  the  Oriel  MS.,  the  papers  at  the 
end  of  it,  dealing  with  the  taxes  and  churches  in  London, 
and  above  all,  with  the  privileges  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
must  surely  be  held  to  consist  very  well  with  the  idea  that 
John  Malvern,  prior  of  Great  Malvern,  a  cell  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1435,  and  a  monk  of  Great  Malvern, 
therefore,  before  then,  was  well  known  to  his  brethren  of 
the  Mitred  Abbey :  and  that  this  MS.  once  belonged  to 
their  library,  and  was  there  bound  up  with  the  notices 
relating  to  London  and  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  paper 
leaves  at  the  end.  It  might  indeed  have  been  placed 
there  by  the  author  of  the  poem  himself,  without  betraying 
its  authorship,  as  the  earliest  clean  copy  that  had  been 
made  for  him  of  his  first  revision.  For  it  is*  remarkably 
well  written  throughout,  and  the  eight  Latin  verses 
affixed  to  the  first  page  of  the  poem  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  prior  or  abbot  in  whose  hands  it  was 
placed  \  The  Laudian  MS.  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Skeat, 
'as  of  the  very  highest  importance,'  more  too,  possibly, 
than  he  thought  himself.  He  says  very  rightly,  'there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  age ;  it  may  have  been  written 
at  any  time  between  the  years  1377  and  1410.     Indeed,  it 

*  In  the  letters  about  to  be  given  there  would  seem  to  be  decisive 
proof  of  this. 
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may  be  an  autograph  copy,  as  Langland  was  very  probably 
a  poor  professional  scribe,  and  speaks  with  scorn  of  those 
who  could  not  write  out  things  properly,  and  this  MS.  is 
a  good  specimen  of  calligraphy  .  .  .  ^ '  Then  he  proceeds 
to  note  lines  against  which  a  small  or  large  cross,  where 
corrections  of  spelling  are  made,  or  mistakes  pointed  out. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  small  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  copy,  whether  made  by  the  poet  or  not,  was 
made  for  another  person,  and  that  the  corrections  are  his. 
A  learned  Benedictine,  contemporary  with  the  poet,  who 
describes  himself  as  'monk  of  the  blessed  Mary  of 
Worcester,'  in  other  words,  of  the  cathedral  church ;  and 
later,  as  a  D.D.  of  Oxford,  has  preserved,  in  a  MS. 
containing  a  number  of  his  own  pieces,  two  dozen  or  more 
letters,  called  by  him  ^ Epistolae  nobiles^*  in  view  of  the 
value  that  he  attached  to  them.  Of  these  several,  are 
between  friends  whose  names  are  suppressed,  both  in  the 
original  letter  and  the  reply  made  to  it.  And  a  few  such 
shall  be  given  entire,  for  the  undesigned  evidence  which 
they  may  well  be  thought  to  contain  of  some  being  letters 
from  the  author  of- Piers  Plowman  to  this  Benedictine, 
and  some  from  this  Benedictine  to  him,  all  copied  in  the 
same  hand,  just  where  space  could  be  found  for  them 
among  the  exercises  of  that  date  for  a  D.D.  degree.  The 
clue  to  the  letters  of  the  Plowman  lies  in  one  or  two 
quotations  which  they  contain  from  a  Latin  work  in  prose 
and  verse  by  a  weird  author,  constantly  named  with  high 
approval  by  the  Plowman,  and  whose  verses  are  the  only 
Latin  verses  ever  quoted  in  his  poem — Dionysius  Cato. 
The  first  quotation  from  him  occurs  midway  in  his  prose 
work  '  Praecepta ' :  the  verses  quoted  from  him  occur  in 
his  mixed  work,  *  DocumentaJ  A  list  of  them  is  given 
in  a  foot-note.  He  is  not  an  author  often  quoted  else- 
where. 

Read  by  the  light  of  this  suggestive  coincidence,   the 
veil  so  carefully  spread  over  the  matter  of  their  corre- 

^  Comments,  inserted  at  the  head  of  the  MS. 

^  MS.  Bodl.  692,  fol.  29  dors,  and  30.  The  next  batch  is  fol.  39-41 
dors.  The  next  147  dors.  51,  and  there  they  stop.  Piers  Plowman  and 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  were  contemporary  productions ;  and  should  any 
Latin  letters  of  a  Kempis  to  his  intimates  exist,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  them  with  these. 
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spondence  by  the  two  friends  is  uplifted,  and  the  secret  of 
their  mysterious  triplets  is  disclosed.  A,  B,  and  C, 
which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  conceal  the  names 
of  friends,  here  designate  the  different  editions  of  his 
poem  which  the  poet  sent  for  revision  by  his  learned 
friend,  just  as  Mr.  Skeat  has  used  them  for  the  same 
reason  in  our  own  day.  But  of  course  the  rendering  of 
particular  expressions  in  each  letter,  meant  for  conceal- 
ment, and  therefore  to  mislead,  has  been  a  venturesome 
task,  open  to  grave  mistakes,  hard  to  be  avoided  here 
and  there.  Let  the  attempt  however  speak  for  itself. 
Others  must  judge  of  its  success.  The  turgid  compliments 
exchanged  between  the  two  friends  in  medieval  Latin 
necessitate  a  free  translation  to  be  made  sense.  The  two 
first  letters  were  clearly  written  by  the  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  Worcester  cathedral,  then  absorbed  in  preparing 
for  his  D.D.  degree,  and  he  applies  not  to  his  own  prior, 
nor  to  his  diocesan,  but  to  the  friend  who  could  help  him 
most.  Accordingly  these  two  letters  are  not  without 
interest  for  degrees  of  that  date,  besides  testifying  to 
previous  correspondence  between  the  two  friends. 

I.   'From  a  Friend  to  a  choice  Friend. 

'Due  reverence,  intensely  commendatory,  with  honor 
continually  welling  forth.  Friend  of  friends,  the  most 
acceptable,  friendship  based  on  brotherly  love,  begets 
laudable  intercourse,  being  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  by  means  of  mutual  acts  of  kindness  between  friends, 
brings  forth  sweet-smelling  fruits  in  abundance  meriting 
condign  reward.  Now,  however,  exigencies  of  the 
moment  and  shortness  of  time  wholly  prevent  my  re- 
compensing your  gratuitous  kindnesses.  Wherefore  with 
the  fullest  intention  of  heart,  while  constantly  singing  your 
praises,  by  way  of  returning  thanks  to  your  reverence,  I 
humbly  supplicate  that  portion  of  our  pension  now  due, 
with  the  generous  addition  to  it  of  master  V.  and  of  the 
most  reverend  father  in  Christ  our  prior,  may  be  sent  in 
all  haste,  with  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  body,  by 
the  ver}'  next  messert^er,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  deemed 
best  for  me  to  expend  more  money  on  the  scholastic 
act.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  add  more  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  time.      But  may  the  wisdom  of  God  the 
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Father  keep  you  prosperous.  Your  confrere,  A.  B.' 
A.  B.,  by  which  he  signs  himself,  were  not  his  own 
initials.  This  letter  having  elicited  no  immediate  reply, 
number  2  was  despatched  to  the  same  '  choice  friend.' 

'  Inextinguishable  fervor  of  affection  with  honored 
salutation.  Most  excellent  friend,  it  is  both  rational,  and 
in  accordance  with  reason,  that  as  trees  nurtured  in  due 
succession  clothe  themselves  beauteously  with  leaves  of 
various  hues,  so  my  lowly  plant  embedded  in  the  garden 
of  the  University,  though  to  some  extent  a  succession 
of  funds  is  wanting  to  it,  sends  up  all  the  same  varied 
aroma  to  you  daily  by  returning  thanks,  with  humble 
supplication  superadded,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
generously  to  continue  petitioning  and  entreating  for  my 
pension.' 

'Pensions,'  Archdeacon  Cheetham  tells  us,  'were 
certain  allowances  granted  from  very  early  times,  to 
ecclesiastical  persons  under  certain  circumstances  from 
ecclesiastical  revenues  ^'  And  such  the  monk  of  Great 
Malvern  had  no  doubt  been  the  means  of  obtaining  from 
the  mitred  Abbot  of  Westminster  for  his  poorer  brother, 
towards  the  expenses  of  an  Oxford-  degree :  whence  no 
small  honor  would  accrue  to  their  common  order.  The 
place  given  to  the  letter  preceding  these  two^  was 
probably  due  to  its  contents,  as  shewing  how  the  monk  of 
Worcester  cathedral  had  previously  benefited  the  monk 
of  Great  Malvern,  and  deserved  his  good  offices,  which 
explain  the  contents  of  the  other  two.     It  runs  thus  ^ : 

2.    'From  a  Friend  to  a  choice  Friend. 

'  Faithful  friendship  with  honor.  Confrere  beloved  and 
much  loved  in  Christ.  I  received  your  letter  with  immense 
joy,  where  many  flowers  of  friendship  were  treasured  up, 
adorned  exquisitely  with  rhetorical  hues :  and  for  whose 
literal  meaning  I  return  thanks  without  ceasing :  specially 
petitioning  you  that  you  would  anoint  all  the  garments 
existing  in  my  place  with  B  from  C,  &c.  Other  things 
are  to  be  revealed  to  you  more  plainly,  when  we  can 
exchange  words  together  as  outspotasn  as  we  will.  This, 
I  beseech  you,  ponder  over  in  the  secret  chamber  of  your 

^  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquity,  s.v.  ^  MS.  Bodl.  692,  p.  29  b. 
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heart,  and  remember  me  John.  And  by  each  of  our  other 
friends  let  it  be  pondered  over,  though,  in  view  of  solli- 
citude  caused  by  erring  brethren,  with  the  pen,  and  not 
talked  about.     Written  &c.' 

This  letter  evidently  relates  to  a  matter  sought  to  be 
shrouded  in  mystery.  B  and  C  cannot  here  mean 
persons.  What  was  designated  by  those  letters  was  to  be 
confided  only  to  a  few  intimates,  for  fear  erring  brethren 
should  get  hold  of  it.  John  was  the  name  of  the  monk  of 
Worcester  cathedral,  as  well  as  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter.  He  is  praised  for  his  rhetorical  style,  to  which 
his  academical  exercises  also  testify. 

The  second  batch  of  * Epistolae  nobiles'  follows  on  the 
next  vacant  space  further  on  that  would  contain  them. 
Of  these  several  are  full  of  interest,  but  only  two  relate  to 
this  matter.     The  first  has  certainly  some  poetic  touches  \ 

'  The  oft  repeated  salutation  premised,  with  which  tried 
affection  has  deserved  in  the  very  first  place  to  be 
consoled,  dearest  of  lovers,  since  we  are  taught  by  natural 
reason,  civil  law,  and  actual  experience  more  fully  that 
human  ardor  is  warmed  by  love,  glows  with  the  warmth  of 
an  inflamed  heart,  is  moved  by  sense  of  favours  received 
to  act,  and  so  by  good  wishes  returned,  proportioned 
thereto,  causes  that  the  individual,  overflowing  with  such 
fervent  love,  should  be  visited  befittingly  from  the  heart. 
Wherefore,  most  loving  one,  forasmuch  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  very  truth  the  brotherly  confidence,  which 
innate  affection  and  inexplicable  friendship  has  inspired 
in  you,  the  mind  of  him  who  now  writes  will  endeavour 
cordially  to  propitiate  you  beforehand  with  worthy  gifts 
from  its  inner  treasury. 

'All  the  atoms  in  the  solar  body,  all  the  infinitesimal 
crumbs  in  a  loaf,  all  the  stars  in  a  bright  sky,  all  the  drops 
in  the  whole  sea,  all  the  leaves  in  a  thick  wood,  all  the 
moments  of  all  time,  all  the  virtues  that  exist,  all  I  send  to 
salute  you.  And  specially  for  your  renewed  amicable  and 
comfortable  writing,  gifts,  labour,  and  expenses  alike,  by 
which  you  have  studied  to  oblige  my  insufficiency,  and 
much  too  handsomely  dowered  in  advance.  For  each  of 
which  tokens  of  your  brotherly  love  and  care  1  am  bound 

^  Fol.  149-149  d. 
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to  pour  forth  in  return  my  cordial  thanks.  A  small 
present  in  addition  by  gift  of  its  preferred  and  fondly 
loved  B,  as  to  its  own  chief  lover,  with  these  sundries  in 
friendly  tenor  I  despatch. 

*  Whence,  as  the  original  ground  of  an  acceptable  gift 
blossoms,  and  exhibits  all  the  bright  hues  of  rose-buds 
tipped  with  gold,  so  the  soul  of  B  to  judge  from  its  out- 
ward form,  burns  with  the  love  of  a  true  friend.  And  as 
the  natural  rose  goes  by  the  name  of  the  flower  of  flowers, 
so  in  its  garden  of  the  heart  your  love  has  the  privileged 
place  of  unique  lovers  assigned  to  it.  And  this  is  more 
clearly  declared  in  the  triple  color  of  the  aforesaid  gift,  to 
wit,  the  golden  splendor  of  burning  love,  the  silver  bright- 
ness of  unique  friendship,  the  permanent  freshness  of 
never  fading  verdure.  Thus  I  notify,  as  though  com- 
manding, that  this  hearty  gift  be  taken  as  having  been 
lovingly  sped,  not  in  the  light  of  a  perishable  trifolio,  but 
in  the  true  light  of  tripled  affection.  Therefore,  conform- 
ably with  the  behest  of  witty  Cato  : 

"  Receive,  be  sure,  with  thanks  the  gift  of  a  poor  friend  : 
And  praise  whatever  he,  though  small  it  be,  may  send^" 

Then,  should  this  prove  thus  precious  between  us,  which 
by  your  good  pleasure  will  be  able  to  turn  out  equally  for 
special  profit  and  honor,  fail  not  to  inform  us  by  letter  in 
amicable  and  friendly  terms,  as  quickly  and  conveniently 
as  you  can  the  effect  thereby  produced  on  your  mind. 

'Amongst  the  remaining  works  of  fruitful  labour  I 
counsel  you  to  keep  particular  watch  over  a  brother  most 
dear  and  most  useful  to  me,  now  and  then  on  festivals,  in 
vacations,  and  at  other  times,  in  the  manner  of  dictating, 
and  in  the  form  of  writing.  And  in  order  to  acquire 
greater  perfection  in  this  art  exercise  and  practice  will 
ensure  most  progress,  as   I   have  learnt  by  experience 

*  The  ed.  of  Cato  is  that  of  Verratus,  a  Carmelite  ;  Florent.  1604,  i2mo. 
Of  the  quotations  from  him  in  the  Plowman,  the  first  is  from  his  prose 
work,  p.  59.  This  is  quoted  in  C  x.  69,  and  B  vii.  74  of  the  Plowman, 
ed.  Skeat.  The  next  is  from  Docum.  p.  164,  in  A  xi.  146  alone.  The 
next,  p.  157,  in  C  ix.  329,  and  B  vi.  317  ;  the  next,  p.  133,  in  C  xiv.  214, 
and  B  xi.  394.  The  passage  which  is  here  quoted  occurs  p.  155,  and  is 
imtnediately  preceded  by  the  lines  quoted  in  C  ix.  339,  and  B  vi.  317,  as 
stated  above.  This  is,  surely,  conclusive  proof  of  the  authorship  of  this 
letter. 
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myself.  Wherefore,  for  the  advancement  of  your  own 
learning,  and  for;  the  singular  comfort  of  my  own  heart, 
your  often  desired  writings  have  opportunely  come  to 
hand,  and  B  alone  return  thanks  to  you  for  the  many 
good  things  it  has  been  given.  But  C  loved  most  of 
all,  for  merits  not  its  own,  to  each  of  your  intimates  as 
well,  whom  from  the  privilege  of  your  love,  I  look  upon 
in  the  light  of  my  lovers. 

*  For  my  medicines  lately  forwarded  to  me,  I  am  bound 
to  return  no  small  thanks,  because  through  the  strength 
most  comforting  to  you  and  to  Him,  I  shall  pass  on  all 
the  stronger  to  the  Mount  of  God,  to  which  may  He 
finally  bring  you,  Who  will  rivet  our  hearts  strongly 
together,  with  the  golden  chain  of  an  indissoluble  friend- 
ship.   Amen.' 

The  key  to  this  letter  having  been  found,  it  cannot  but 
be  well  worth  putting  together  the  scraps  of  history  con- 
tained in  it.  The  Plowman  tells  his  correspondent  that  he 
had  often  derived  great  comfort  from  the  perusal  of  his 
excellent  writings ;  he  testifies  to  their  rhetorical  power. 
He  admits  having  been  assisted  by  him  in  numerous  other 
ways.  He  makes  him  all  the  return  he  can  by  sending 
him  B  and  C.  The  first  had  great  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  him  alone.  C  had  not  only  profited  by  him,  but 
by  certain  other  intimates  of  his,  whom  he  could  now 
therefore  call  his  own  friends.  There  were  therefore 
several  in  the  secret  of  its  authorship.  Hence,  whatStowe 
reports  of  its  author,  may  have  been  based  on  authentic 
evidence  which  has  either  disappeared  or  not  yet  been 
discovered  ^  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  dropped  upon 
this  letter  and  then  on  the  proof  of  its  being  his.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  a  second  letter  proved  to  have  been  written  in 
answer  to  his  by  its  contents. 

'The  same  salutation  premised,  with  which  a  beloved 
brother  should  be  thanked  back.  Dearest  of  lovers. 
Because  with  A  I  am  least  preoccupied  at  present,  or  in 
the  business  now  present,  my  feeling  and  speech  on  that 
head  should  be  curtailed  on  the  amicable  tenor  whereof  I 
am  constrained  to  acknowledge  with  manifold  thanks  your 

*  See  Pref.  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  pp.  x-3,  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles, 
edited  for  Camden  Society,  1880. 
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golden  brotherly  conduct,  faithfully  tested  in  the  furnace 
of  glowing  love.     More  particularly  for  the  repeated  and 
latest  expression  in  writing  of  your  love,  joyfully  received 
in  advance  from  C,  wherein,  dearest,  I  conceived  that  you 
benevolently  and  by  way  of  giving  me  pleasure,  despatched 
to  me  by  the  bearer  of  A,   my  brother  monk,  B  in  its 
latest  form,  from  C  newly  revised  with  a  letter.     Concern* 
ing  which  I  am  not  yet  equally  certain,  nor  have  received 
them.      Wherefore,  with  my  prayers  and  love,  concern 
yourself  no  further  with  this  matter,  so  untoward  to  me 
and .  to  you,  and  for  your  voluntary  labour,  and  for  your 
pious  wish,  accepted  with  pleasure,  I  return  you  cordial 
thanks.      Further,   most  beloved,   as  you    desire  to   be 
certified  in  literary  form,  I  notify  to  you  without  mistake, 
that  your  chief  admirer  forwarded  A  faithfully  to  you,  and 
delivered  before  witnesses  B  to  your  special  messenger ; 
C  similarly,  collected  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     And 
how  the  servant  both  conducted  himself  in  this  matter  to 
you,  and  told  previously  to  others,  mutilated,  unquestion- 
ably we  cannot  say.     The  new  resolves  concerning  B  I 
will  mentally,  preferentially,  cordially,  follow,  and  this  I 
mark  specially  with  interlinear  insertions,  because,  shortly 
below,  concerning  your  person  together  with  the  aforesaid 
B  as  to  the  things  named  in  the  passage  of  C  I  had  at 
once  special  communication/and  with  greater  deliberation 
and   conspicuous  and   more   prolix    interlinear  insertion 
from  the  aforesaid  B  as  you  will  be  told.     Wherefore, 
during  the  interval  of  the  delay,  wait  for  the  outburst  of 
the  seething  water  of  lovers.     Write  back  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can,  for  the  consolation  of  our  self-glorifica- 
tion.    Written  with  a  concurrently  rapid  pen  concerning 
C  on  account  of  the  hurry  to  be  off  of  the  bearers  of  these 
presents  ^' 

The  letter  itself  bears  evident  marks  of  excitement  and 
haste.  Several  words  are  misplaced,  making  the  sentences 
in  which  they  occur  obscure.  A  had  been  in  his  hands 
some  time,  and  no  changes  were  proposed  in  it  now.  B 
was  to  be  revised  generally  from  C  ;  but  B  was  sent  by  a 
special  messenger  to  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  necessary, 
corrected  from  C.     An  accident,  whether  from  design  or 

^  Fol.  151. 
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negligence,  had  happened  on  the  road  to  C.  Its  fohos 
had  been  recovered  with  difficulty,  perhaps  it  was  a 
missing  page  that  was  most  wanted  for  B  to  be  got  from  C. 
This  may  account  for  discrepancies  in  the  text  of  each. 

Earlier  in  this  volume  we  find  another  batch  of  letters 
between  the  same  persons,  on  a  point  of  equal  interest  to 
us,  but  registered  as  though  it  had  a  livelier  interest  for 
the  registrar.  To  the  first  letter  this  heading  is  prefixed : 
*  The  whole  paper  following  for  your  letters  and  epistles,' 
with  some  parts  of  it  in  red  ink.  A  parenthesis  in  the 
margin  adds  'Amicable  letters.'  The  first  runs  as 
follows : — 

*  Happy  successes  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  ought  to 
tighten  the  chain  of  sincere  love.     Most  beloved  confrere^ 
I  have  received  most  joyfully,  with  most  faithful  mind, 
tidings  from  the  oracle,  of  what  even  my  peace-seeking 
friends  in  sober  constancy  cannot  as  yet  allow  to  be  true. 
You  proceeded  in  a  frank  and  open  way  at  the  time  of 
your  election,  wherein  you  caused  hands  on  the  right  to 
be  lifted  up  by  inventing  false  or  extraneous  things  to 
exalt  a  friend,  that  you  might  quickly  secure  the  highest 
place  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  shepherds  ;  nor  hands  to 
be   lowered  on  the  left  by  asserting  incautiously  things 
scandalous   and  incredible  with   assumed   enmity.      But 
with  brightest  instinct  of  mind,   setting   God  before  the 
eyes  of  your  heart,  made  the  brightest  paths  your  limpid 
aim,  and  may  hence  return  thanks  to   God   for  having 
replenished  you  with  such  a  spirit,  as  that  the  Spirit  of 
Consolation  should  not  at  any  future  time  be  withdrawn  in 
punishment  for  undue  giving  of  thanks.     I  wonder  much 
that  your  hands  should  be  so  preoccupied  with  festive 
banquetings,  that  you  cannot  find  time  for  the  shortest 
note.      But    I    presume     your   ink    must    have    grown 
hopelessly  thick,  and  your  paper  been  entirely  sent  away. 
Hence,  were  chariots  and  horses  at  my  disposal,  I  would 
transmit  everything  else  to  clear  up  these  points  to  my 
satisfaction.     Accept  this  membrane  from  me,  and  please 
send  back  by  the  next  courier  that  portion  of  it  on  which 
nothing  has  yet  been  written,  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
pen,  &c.' 

This  was  a  letter  written  evidently  by  "Lawerne,  when 
official  news  reached  him  of  the  election  of  John  Malverne 
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(Piers  Plowman)  prior  of  Great  Malverne,  testifying  with 
rapture  to  the  purity  characterising  his  election.  The 
letters  from  him  which  follow  have  no  great  interest. 
One  of  them  ^  records  the  death  of  an  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, no  doubt,  William  of  Colchester,  who  died 
A.  D.  1420  *,  thus  supplying  us  with  a  date  for  the  election 
of  John  Malverne  to  the  Great  Malvern  priory.  The 
signature  to  these  letters  is  practically  the  same  throughout. 
'  Wholly  your's  always,  far  and  near,  the  same  as  before.' 
§  7.  A  short  preface  seems  required  to  the  spiritual  writers 
and  reformers  who  follow,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  in  justice  to  the  country  that  produced  them  and  their 
successors.  Hampole*,  Piers  Plowman,  and  Wycliffe* 
were  the  earliest  spiritual  writers  and  reformers  who 
wrote  for  their  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  Thus  the 
seeds  of  the  Reformation  and  of  individual  piety  were 
sown  broadcast  in  England  much  earlier  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  Reformation  in  England  accordingly 
proceeded  on  lines  of  its  own,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Continental.  The  Rebellion  that  cost  Charles  I  his  head, 
and  for  a  brief  interval  substituted  Cromwell  in  his  place, 
long  preceded  the  French  Revolution  that  decapitated 
Louis  XVI  and  was  the  making  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was 
by  Lord  Bacon  and  Locke  that  the  despotism  of  the 
Schoolmen  was  shaken  off,  and  their  system  revolutionised 
on  endless  points  abroad  and  at  home,  while  Deism  on 
the  other  hand  was  crushed  by  the  writers  on  Evidences 
in  this  country,  whence  it  overflowed  to  the  Continent, 
only  to  be  washed  out  in  blood.  No  doubt  our  insular 
position  and  our  ascendancy  by  sea  combined,  have  been 
great  contributors  to  our  exclusiveness ;  but  it  is  our 
Christianity  that  has  formed  our  character  as  a  nation, 
and  it  has  long  been  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  our 
Christianity  has  been  on  the  whole  moulded  and  upheld. 

§8.     Hampole's    Brief    Exposition    of    the 

Ten  Commandments®. 

'  Every  man  y*  shall  comen  to  Heven  most  knowe  &  kepe 
y«  X  Commandments  of  God.     And  how  sey  y*  he  louyth 

^  Fol.  40.  .  *  Dugdale,  Mon.  i.  276;  ed.  1817. 

'  Died  1349;  22  Edward  HI.  *  Died  1387;  11  Richard  II. 

^  Kawlinson,  MS.  C.  288,  p.  92. 
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God  &  kepe  him  nought,  he  is  a  liar :  for  sent  Jen  seth, 
"Qui  dicit  se  nosse  Dominum  et  mandata  ejus  non  cus- 
todit,  mendax  est  \"  Y«  first  commandment  of  God  is  yis: 
Y'^  shalt  wurschip  no  fals  goode.  Who  braken  yis  com* 
awndment  ?  prowde  men,  wordly  &  fleschely  men  :  who  ? 
prowde  men,  for  yei  maken  y  fend  yere  god.  For  Job 
seth  ^ :  "  Diabolus  est  rex  super  omnes  filios  superbiae  "  ; 
who  ?  wordly  men,  for  3^1  maken  wordly  goods  yer  god  ; 
for  Paule  seth,  that  an  avaricious  man  is  thral  to  mawment, 
&  shall  not  have  erytage  in  y«  kyngdom  of  heven.  ''  Avarus, 
quod  est  idolorum  servitus,  non  habet  hereditatem  in  regno 
Dei^ ".  Who  ?  ffleschly  men,  for  yei  maken  yere  god  yere 
wombes.  For  sente  Paule  seth,  '*  Many  walken  y*  ben 
emnys  of  Crist-cross,  qwos  ende  is  deth  &  here  wombes 
here  god  " ;  "  Multi  nam  ambulant,  quos  sepe  dicebam  vobis, 
nunc  autem  flens  dico  inimicos  crucis  X*>,  quorum  finis 
interitus,  quorum  deus  est  venter,  et  glorie  in  confusione 
eorum,  qui  terrena  sapiunt  *." 

'  Y®  1 1  Comawndment  is  yis.  Y^  shalt  nough  take  god's 
name  in  vayne ;  who  breketh  y^*  comawndment  ?  veyn 
spekers,  grete  swerers  and  wilked  workers.  Who  ?  veyn 
spekers,  for  yere  words  ben  nought  nedeful :  for  Crist 
seth  in  y«  gospel  of  Mathew  "  Dico  autem  vobis  quod  omne 
verbum  ociosum,  quod  locuti  fuerint  homines,  reddent 
rationem  in  die  judicii.'  He  seth  y*'*  every  idel  word  y^^ 
men  speken,  he  shall  given  answere  in  y®  day  of  dom*. 
Who  ?  gret  swerers,  for  yere  othes  ben  ful  grevous.  For 
y®  wys  man  seth  ®,  '*  Vir  multum  jurans  replebitur  iniquitate, 
et  non  discedet  a  domo  sua  plaga."  A  man  mich  swearing 
3hal  be  fulfilled  with  mich  wilkednesse,  &  vengeance  shal 
not  gon  from  his  hous.  Who  ?  wilked  workers,  for  here 
werkes  ben  onleful,  as  Paul  seth'',  y**  swich  serven 
nought  Crist,  but  serven  here  wombes,  &  with  here  gay 
spech  &  plasing  yei  begilen  y®  hearts  of  innocents.  "  Hu- 
jusmodi  nam  X*^  Domino  non  serviunt,  sed  suae  ventri,  et 
per  dulces  sermones  et  benedictiones  seducunt  corda  inno- 
centium." 

*  Y®  III  Comandment  is  yis :  have  mende  to  halewe  y« 
holy  day.     Who  breketh  comandment?  Men  y**  thinken 

*  I  Joh.  ii.  4.  '  xli.  34.  '  Eph.  v.  5.  *  Phil.  iii.  18. 

•  xii.  36.  •  Ecclus.  xxiii.  la.  "^  Rom.  xvi.  i8. 
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of  god  hertily  &  prayen  hym  nought  devoutly,  and  kepen 
,him  not  out  of  synne  profitely.  Who  y®  men  y*  thinken 
not  of  God  hertly  ?  For  yei  occupien  here  harts  w*  thowts 
of  vanyte  wykhedness.  And  Michee  y®  prophete  seth, 
Woe  to  you  y**  thinken  unprofitable  thoughtes  &  werken 
euyl  in  your  concience  in  y^morwlygt:  *'Ve  qui  cogitate 
inutile,  et  operamini  malum  in  cubilibus  vestris,  in  luce 
matutina  faciunt  illud  \"  Who  y«  men  that  prayen  Hym 
not  devowtly  for  y^i  wurschipe  Him  w*  here  lippes,  &  nought 
w*  here  harts  :  but  here  harts  ben  far  fro  me.  "  Populus 
hie  me  honorat  labiis,  cor  nam  eorum  longe  est  a  me  ^" 
Who  y®  men  y*  kepen  hem  nought  out  of  synne  profitely, 
for  y^i  leven  virtues,  &  drawen  hem  to  vices  ?  For  as  God 
seth  in  y«  gospel  of  sent  John  '^,  Lyght  cam  into  y®  werd, 
&  men  loved  more  darkeness  yanne  light  for  here  werks 
weren  euel.  '*  Lux  venit  in  mundum,  &  dilexerunt  magis 
tenebras  quam  lucem,  erant  enim  opera  eorum  mala.  .  ." 

*  Ye  nil  Comawndment.  Wurschip  yen  fadre  &  ym 
modyn.  Who  breketh  y^  comandment  ?  Unkende  men, 
frowarde  men,  &  rebel  men.  Who  y®  unkinde  men,  for 
yei  worschip  not  y^^©  elders  as  y®*  shulde.  For  y®  wysman : 
Wurschip  y™  fader  &  y™  moder,  y^t  yi  be  blissed  of 
God :  for  he  is  cursed  of  God  y»*  turneth  hem  to  wretth. 
'*  Honora  patrem  et  matrem,  ut  superveniat.tibi  benedictio 
a  Deo.  Item  est  maledictus  a  Deo,  qui  exasperat  suam 
matrem  \"  Who  y-  froward  men,  for  y®^  wil  not  take 
gostly  teching,  as  Isaias  prophet  seth^:  Sonnes  of  froward- 
nesse,  not  willynge  to  here  y-  lawe  of  God,  seyn  to  the 
prophet,  don't  ye  seyn  to  us  rythwys  things :  but  speke  to 
us  plesing  thinges :  y®J  seyn,  ye  be  errount.  *'  Populus 
nam  ad  iracundiam  provocans  est,  et  filii  mendaces :  filii 
nolentes  audire  legem  Dei — Qui  dicunt  videntibus  nolite 
videre :  et  aspicientibus  nolite  aspicere  nobis  ea  quae  recta 
sunt :  loquimini  placentia,  videte,  nobis  errores  ®."  Who  y® 
rebel  men?  For  yei  ben  unbuxom  to  God  &  to  His 
lawe :  and  y®  book  of  Numbers  seth  y*'  Dathan  and 
Abiram  for  unbuxomness  to  Moses  and  Aron  sunken 
down  into  helle  qwck,  wyf  &  child  and  alle  ere  goodis — 
"  Dirupta  est  terra  sub   pedibus  eorum,  et  aperiens  os 

^  ii.  I.  ^  Is.  xxix.  13.  '  iii.  19. 

*  Ecclus.  iii.  2.  *  XXX.  9,  10.  •  xvi.  31,  2. 
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suum  devoravit  illos  cum  tabernaculis  suis,  et  universa 
substantia,  descenderuntque  vivi  in  infernum,  operti 
humo." 

'Y65  Comandment,  wh.  isy^^:  Y«  shalt  slee  no  man. 
Who  breketh  yi^  comandment?  Enuyous  men,  wrathful 
men,  and  avarous  men.  Who  y®  enuyous  ?  For  y®*  haten 
&  bachbiten  y*"*  brethren :  for  sent  John  seth :  ich  man 
y**  hateth  his  brother  is  a  manqweller  ^  /'  Omnis  qui  odit 
fratrem  suum  omecida  est."  And  :  He  y*:  seth,  he  loveth 
God,  &  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar  ^  "  Si  quis  dixerit, 
quia  Deum  diligo,  et  fratrem  suum  odit,  mendax  est." 
Who  y«  wrathful  men?  For  y«i  smyten  or  slen  here 
brethren  :  and  it  is  seyde  to  Peter  in  the  gospel  of  Math  ^. 
He  y**  taketh  veniance  with  a  swerd,  schal  ben  punished. 
"Omnes  enim,  qui  accipiunt  gladium,  gladio  peribunt." 
And :  '*  Qui  in  gladio  occiderit,  oportet  eum  gladio  occidi. 
Hie  est  patientia  et  fides  sanctorum*."  And  :  "  Quicunque 
effunderit  sanguinem  humanum,  fundatur  sanguis  illius. 
Ad  imaginem  quippe  Dei  formatus  est  homo  *."  Who  y* 
avaricious  men?  For  y«i  releven  in  any  nede  not  here 
euen  cristen.  For  y«  wiseman  seth  ® :  Almes  bredys  is  lyf 
of  a  poure  man  :  he  y*  deseyveth  hym  is  a  man  queller. 
*'  Panis  egentium  vita  pauperis  est :  qui  defraudat  ilium, 
homo  sanguinis  est." 

<Ye  VI  Comandment  is  y^^  Y«  shalt  do  no  leccherie. 
Who  breketh  y"^  comandment?  Fornicators,  holeurs, 
avowters,  and  dedly-sinners.  Who  y®  whoremongers? 
For  y'si  defoulen  here  soules  in  lectherie,  and  waste  here 
bodys  unkindly.  Paul  seth  ^ :  Y^s  thinge  wote  ye  wel : 
y^*  an  whoremonger  hath  no  heritage  in  y«  kyngdom  of 
heven.  "  Hoc  autem  scitote  quod  omnis  fornicator  aut 
immundus  non  habet  hereditatem  in  regno  Dei."  And  as 
Tobie  wittenesseth  *  y*  y®  devil  slewe  7  men  for  one 
woman,  for  y^i  taken  her  not  in  ye  form  of  clene  wedlas. 
'*  Sarah  tradita  fuit  7  viris,  et  demon  nomine  Asmodeus 
occidit  eos,  mox  ut  ingressi  fuissent  ad  eam."  Likewise 
T.  G.  "  Qui  conjugia  ita  suscipiunt,  ut .  Dominum  a  se  & 
sua  mente  excludant,  et  suae  libidini  ita  vacant,  sicut  equus 

^  I  Ep.  iii.  15.  ^  lb.  iv.  20.  »  xxvi.  5a. 

*  Apoc.  xiii.  10.  '  Gen.  ix.  6.  *  Ecclus.  xxiv.  35. 
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et  miilus,  in  quibus  non  est  intellectus,  in  hiis  habet 
potestatem  demonium :  filii  adulterorum  in  consumatione 
erunt,  et  ab  iniquo  thoro  semen  exterminabitur."  Who  y® 
avowters?  For  y«^  breken  3^  holy  sacrament  of  matri- 
monie :  &  y«  wyse  man  seth  * :  Ye  childres  of  vowters  shal 
ben  ended  &  of  a  wikked  bedde,  y*  seed  shal  be  destroyed 
— "ffilii  adulterorum  in  consummatione  erunt  "^ Who  y« 
dedly  synners?  For  y®i  breken  y®  holy  matrimony  be- 
twex  X*  and  his  soule :  &  don  avowterie  with  y®  fend. 
For  seth  he  ^ :  thou  hast  done  avowterie  with  many  lovers, 
nevertheless  return  ageyn.  seyt  God,  &  I  shal  rese3^'e 
yow,  "  Tu  autem  fornicata  cum  amatoribus  multis  :  tamen 
revertere  ad  me,  dicit  Dominus  :  Ego  suscipiam  te." 

*  Ye  7  comandment  is  yi^  Y'^  shalt  no  thing.stele.  Who 
breke  y^  comandment  ?  Michers,  robbers,  &  extorseners. 
Who  the  mickers  ?  For  y®^  stelen  menis  goods  privilich. 
And  Osee  y®  prophete  seth ' :  Y®^  is  no  trewthe,  y®"^  is 
no  mercy,  y®^®  is  no  kunning  of  God  in  earth,  but  cursing, 
lesing,  manslawt,  thefte,  and  avowterie.  *'  Non  est  Veritas, 
non  misericordia,  non  est  scientia  Dei  in  terr^ :  male- 
dictum,  mendacium,  homicidium,  furtum,  et  adulterium 
inundavit."  Who  y®  robbers?  For  y®i  robben  openly: 
&  Isaye  y®  prophete  seth  * :  Woe  to  y®  y*  robbest,  shalt  y^ 
not  be  robbed  y®  self:  qwen  y"  hast  ful  robbed,  yanne 
shalt  y"  ben  robbed.  ''Va,  qui  praedaris,  nonne  et  ipse 
praedaberis  ...  cum  consummaveris  deprsedationem, 
depraedaberis."  Who  y®  extorseners?  For  y«i  spoilen 
men  of  here  goods  falsely;  &  y®  wisman,  seth '^ :  Unpetows 
men  seyn,  oppresse  we  y®  ryghtful  pore  man  :  ne  spare 
we  nother,  wedowe,  ne  old  man  :  ne  reverence  no  men 
of  old  tyme.  Late  oure  multitude  be  lawe  of  ryghtwyse : 
begule  we  y®'®  for  y®  rigghtwyse  man :  for  he  is  unprofit- 
able to  us,  and  contrarious  to  our  werke.  "  Opprimamus 
pauperem  justum,  et  non  parcamus  vidue,  nee  veterani 
revereamur  canos  multi  temporis.  Circumveniamus  ergo 
justum,  quia  inutilis  est  nobis,  et  contrarius  est  operibus 
nostris."  Y®  forseyd®:  Fyr  of  helle  shal  devowre  3^® 
tabernacle  of  hem,  y^  taken  blely  such  gyftes  of  extor- 
sionis.  "Ignis  devorabit  tabernacula  eorum,  qui  munera 
libenter  acceperunt." 

^  Wisd.  iv.  16.  *  Jerem.  iii.  i.  '  iv.  2. 

*  xxxiii.  I.  *  Wisd.  ii.  10.  •  Job  xv.  18. 
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'Y®  8  comandment  is  y>«  Y"  shalt  here  no  fals  wytt- 
nesse.  Who  breketh  yi^  comandment?  Lyers,  glosers, 
and  fals  quest-mongers.  Who  y®  lyers?  For  y«i  haten 
trewthe  :  &  y®  wis-man  seth  ^ :  Better  is  y^  thef  yanne  y® 
besynes  of  a  liar:  but  boy®  shall  heritage  damnacion. 
**  Potior  fur  quam  assiduitas  viri  mendacis :  perdicionem 
autem  ambo  hereditabunt."  Who  the  glosers?  For  y®' 
hayden  y®  trewthe.  And  Isie  seth  * :  Y®^  is  a  pepil  hey 
sermown  so  y"  maist  not  understanden  y®  sleyness  of  here 
tunge,  in  y®  qwich  is  not  wisdom.  "  Populus  alti  sermonis 
est,  ita  ut  non  possis  intelligere  disertitudinem  linguae 
ejus,  in  quo  non  est  sapientia."  &  Isaie  seth  ^ :  My  pupil, 
seth  God,  y^*  seyn  y*  y"  art  holy,  y®^  deceyven  y®  &  brest 
y®  way  toward  heven.  "  Populus  mens,  qui  beatum  te 
dicunt,  ipsi  te  decipiunt,  et  viam  gressuum  tuorum  dissi- 
pant."  Who  the  fals  west-mongers?  For  y®i  sellen 
trewy®.  And  Isaie  seth*:  Dome  is  turned  bakward,  & 
ryghtwisness  stood  afarre  :  for  trewth  is  fallyn  in  y®  strete, 
and  equite  might  nought  enteryn  in  :  for  trewth  is  far- 
geton,  &  he  y**  abak  for  euel  was  rewy  to  be  pray.  '*  Et 
conversum  est  retrorsum  judicium,  est  justitia  longi  stetit : 
quia  corruit  in  platea  Veritas,  et  aequitas  non  potuit 
ingredi.  Et  facta  est  Veritas  in  oblivionem  :  et  qui  recepit 
a  malo,  praedae  patuit." 

'  Y®  9  comandment  &  y®  lo  ben  y"  Y"  shalt  not  covet  y>^ 
neghbore  his  hous,  Y^  shalt  not  desyre  his  wyf,  dowter, 
mayden,  ne  servant,  ne  ox,  ne  asse,  ne  nor  oy^  thing  of 
hys.  Who  breketh  yis  comandment  ?  Men  y**  with  wrong 
conceyten  in  here  hartys,  and  fulfillen  in  dede :  as  is 
seyde  in  Deut.^  Cursed  be  he  y*^  taketh  away  y®  terms  of 
his  neyghbore.  "  Maledictus  qui  transfert  terminos  proximi 
sui."  And  y®  prophet  Abacuc  seth  ® :  Woo-wurth  hym  y^ 
multiplie  not  his  owyn  thinges,  but  oy'  mannes.  'Vae  ei, 
qui  multiplicat  non  sua.*  And  men  y**  wrongly  covet  in 
harte  all  thef  y®^  don  it  nought  in  dede :  &  X^  seth  in  the 
gospel  of  Math."'  Every  man  y*  seeth  a  woman  for  to 
covet  her,  hath  now  don  lecherie  with  her  in  his  harte. 
"Omnis  qui  viderit  mulierem  ad  concupiscendam  earn, 
jam  maechatus  est  in  corde  suo."    And  also  men  y**  wyth- 

*  Ecclus.  XX.  35.  '  XXX.  19.  ^  iii.  la.  *  lix.  14. 

•  xxvii.  17.  "  ii.  6.  '  v.  a8. 
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holden  here  servants  here  hire,  or  mede :  as  y«  wiseman 
seth  * :  He  y"**  taketh  fro  ye  werkman  3^^^  he  geteth  with 
swet,  he  fareth  as  a  man  y*  sleth  his  neghbore.  "Qui 
aufert  in  sudore  panem  desudanti  cibos,  quasi  qui  occidit 
proximum  suum."  For  he  y»*  schedith  blod,  and  he  y** 
deceyveth  the  herdman  boye,  they  ben  brethren.  "  Qui 
effundit  sanguinem,  et  qui  fraudem  facit  mercenario,  fratres 
sunt.*'  Item  Tobie*:  *' Quicunque  tibi  aliquid  operatus 
fuerit,  statim  ei  mercedem  restitue :  et  merces  mercenarii 
tui  apud  te  omnino  non  remanebit."  ' 

Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  was  an  Augustinian  eremite, 
who  got  his  surname  from  the  so-called  Cistercian  convent 
for  nuns  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Doncaster,  to  which 
he  probably  was  attached  as  chaplain.  A  long  list  of  his 
works  in  Latin  and  English  is  given  by  Tanner  ^  most  of 
which  are  spiritual.  But  he  wrote  Commentaries  on  the 
Psalms,  which  he  translated  into  English.  This  work 
was  brought  out  in  1884  at  the  Clarendon  Press  by  Mr. 
Bramley,  fellow  of  Magdalen  ;  and  it  has  since  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  Mr.  Perry  led  the  way  earlier  in 
editing  several  of  his  English  treatises. 

Sermon  Extracts  :   E.  Mus.  (Bodl.)  232. 

§  9.  This  MS.  contains  '  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ,'  by  Richard  Hampole,  and  then  what  is  called 
'a  treatise'  by  S.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
A.D.  1240,  in  a  note  probably,  by  Fetherston,  Prebendary  of 
Lichfield  a.d.  1680,  owner  of  this  MS.  at  that  time.  It  is 
printed  as  such  in  de  la  Bigne's  Max.  Bibl.  Pat.  xxv,  316 
and  seq.,  and  given  the  title  ^Speculum  EcclesiaCf*  which 
is  not  that  of  the  author ;  and  it  was  of  course  written  in 
Latin  by  him.  But  it  is  here  given  in  English  with 
a  preface,  and  list  of  chapters  and  their  contents.  This 
may  have  been  supplied  by  Hampole,  who  therefore  may 
have  translated  it. 

That  the  preface  was  by  him  is  pretty  clear  from  its 
commencing  in  the  exact  style  with  which  he  prefaces  his 
own  chapters,  and  runs  thus : — 

'In  ]?e  name  of  our  swete  lord  Jesus  Christ,  here 
begynnen  matieres,  the  wheche  ben  touched  in  fe  tretis 

^  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  aa.  '  iv.  la.  •  Biblioth.  pp.  374  6. 
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folwynge  rudely  endited  to  shon  curiosite :  f>at  no  man 
leve  of  inward  holyness,  for  outward  curiouse  speche.  And 
J)ese  ben  \^  matirs/  The  list  of  contents  follows,  freely 
translated  from  the  Latin  headings  : — 

ffyrst,  how  a  man  shal  beholde  his  owne  state     capit™  primum. 
What  is  to  l3rve  perfictly,  and  whate  is  ))e  wille  of  God     cipif"  II. 
What  |)ynges  maken  a  man  holy,  and  how  a  man  shall 

Ijrve  to  knowelethe  of  hym  self  in  body  and  soule     i 
Of  ye  benefetes  of  oure  lord  God 
How  a  man  shal  spend  his  t^^me   .... 
How  a  man  shal  have  contemplacion  of  God  in  ev'ry 

treating 

how  a  man  shal  se  J)e  wil  of  God  in  holy  witte  . 
Of  )?e  VII  dedly  synnys  and  her  spices . 

Of  VII  vertues  of  ))e  gospell 

Of  VII  giftes  of  |)e  holy  gost  .... 

Of  the  X  commandements  ..... 
Of  ferth,  hope,  and  charite  ..... 
Of  ]7e  XII.  articles  of  ye  ferth  .... 
Of  j)e  XII  sacrementis  of  holy  chirch     . 

Of  nil*"  cardynal  vertues 

Of  |)e  VII  workes  of  mercy    ..... 

Of  j^e  VII  peticions  in  };e  Pater  nosier  and  how  a  man 

shal  prey  ........ 

Of  |?e  VII  doweres  in  body  and  in  soule  and  of  Jye 

peynes  of  helle  in  body  and  in  soule 
Of  contemplacion  of  God  in  His  Manhed 
Of  ]?e  nativite  of  Christ  and  of  His  takynge  at  matyn 

Of  His  illusion  and  resurrecion  at  prime 

Off  His  stourgyngne  and  His  sendynge :  and  of  ))e 
comynge  of  |)e  holy  gost  at  tierce 

Of  His  encarnacion  and  crucifixion  at  sixt  or  at  mydday 

Of  His  deth,  and  His  Ascencion  at  none 

Of  His  soper,  and  His  takynge  doun  of  ]?e  cros  at 
evynsongs         ........ 

Of  His  blody  swete  and  His  buriyng  at  complyn  tyme 

Of  contemplacion  of  God  as  to  His  Godhede :  ffirst,  how 
God  wold  nat  al  fully  shew  Hymself,  neyther  al  fully 
hide  Him  :  and  in  how  many  maneres  first  He  shewed 
Hym  to  man.  And  how  man  first  come  in  to  know- 
leth  of  his  God,  and  how  God  is  without  begynynge 
and  without  endyng :  and  how  God  is  cald  God 

How  God  is  in  substance  one  God  and  three  in  per- 
sons, and  how  ]?e  first  person  is  cald  Father,  ))e 
second  Son,  and  ])e  ])rid  ]7e  holy  Gost.  And  also 
how  myght  is  appropriated  to  ]?e  Fadyr,  wysdome  to 
))e  Sone,  and  goodnes  to  fe  holy  Goste    .         , 

Of  bre  degrees  of  contemplacion 

What  is  to  lyve  wyrshipfully,  frendly  and  humbly 

Expliciunt  capitula. 
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John  Wycliffe. 

Wycliffe  has  been  styled  in  modern  times,  and  truly 
styled,  *  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation  '  in  England, 
for  he  presented  our  ancestors  with  the  first  prose  version 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  *  For  this  in- 
valuable gift  England  is  indebted  to  John  Wycliffe,'  say 
its  learned  editors  Forshall  and  Madan  in  their  preface  to 
it.  Cave,  doubtless  on  this  account,  styles  the  fourteenth 
century  'Wyclivianum.'  Wycliffe,  too,  being  an  Oxford 
man,  and  having  performed  all  the  exercises  requisite  for 
a  D.D.  degree,  like  Lawerne  the  monk  of  Worcester,  in 
S.  Mary's  Church,  the  few  particulars  of  his  life  that 
have  been  authenticated  should  be  recorded  here.  For  \ 
these  particulars  we  have  to  thank  the  editors  of  his 
Bible  just  quoted,  and  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Shirley,  for 
having  brushed  away  numerous  cobweb^  the  last-named 
most;  on  some  points  corrected,  indeed,  by  those  who 
preceded  him.  Dr.  Shirley  shews  grounds  for  disputing 
the  ordinary  date  given  of  his  birth,  a.d.  1324,  which  they 
accept,  and  he  rightly  follows  Whittaker  in  making  his 
birthplace  the  village  of  Hipswell,  about  a  mile  from  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire.  But  the  editors  of  the  Bible  seem 
warranted  on  several  grounds  in  stating  that  his  Oxford 
life  coflimenced  at  Queen's  College,  which  had  been 
endowed  specially  for  north-country  men.  Dr.  Shirley 
himself  says  in  his  appendix^  that  the  evidence  for  Queen's 
College,  though  not  quite  conclusive,  points  to  the  Re- 
former. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  two  of  his  warmest 
supporters,  Nicholas  de  Hereford  and  John  de  Trevyse, 
were  Fellows  of  Queen's,  nor  that  he  should  have  been 
received  with  open  arms  at  Queen's  in  after  life,  when  he 
had  become  famous.  But  his  supposed  connection  with 
Merton,  which  it  was  only  natural  in  Anthony  Wood  to 
maintain,  Dr.  Shirley  conclusively  proves  a  myth,  though 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton  also 
named  John  Wycliffe  contemporary  with  him.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  he  was  chosen  Master  of  Balliol  in 
1361,  and  that  he  was  presented  in  the  same  year  by  that 
College  to  the  living  of  Filingham  in  Lincolnshire,  for 

*  Fascic,  Zizao.  p.  517. 
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authentic  documents  in  the  archives  of  Balliol  prove  this. 
But  if,  according  to  them,  John  Hugate  was  the  next 
master,  and  became  master  in  1366,  then  Dr.  Shirley  must 
be  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  resigned  his  mastership  as 
soon  as  his  year  of  grace  expired.  Again,  if  the  diocesan 
register  has  been  rightly  quoted  by  the  editors  of  his 
Bible,  the  Rector  of  Filingham  was  given  leave  of  absence 
from  his  church  for  two  years  in  1368,  to  pursue  studies  at 
Oxford ;  and  Dr.  Shirley  himself  credits  Wycliffe  with 
having  resided  there  several  years  off  and  on  between 
1363  and  1380,  doubtless  with  leave  obtained  each  time 
from  his  diocesan,  as  in  1368.  Further,  two  such  absences 
of  two  years  each  would  exactly  square  with  his  appoint- 
ment by  Archbishop  I  slip  to  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury, 
just  founded  by  him  in  1365,  and  also  with  the  election  of 
John  Hugate  to  the  Mastership  of  Balliol  in  1366,  which 
Wycliffe,  by  accepting  the  Wardenship  of  Can  terbury,  would 
naturally  vacate,  for  his  appointment  as  first  warden  to 
a  college  founded  by  the  living  primate  of  England  would 
be  considered  no  small  honour,  and  one  which  would  not 
be  tenable  with  another  elsewhere  requiring  the  same 
duties.  Thus  are  met  all  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Shirley 
against  his  ever  having  been  Warden  of  Canterbury;  while 
the  troubles  that  afterwards  befel  him  there  render  it 
probable  that  study  was  not  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
applied  for  leave  to  spend  two  years  at  Oxford  in  1368. 
Wycliffe  speaks  of  himself  as  having  become  chaplain  to  the 
King  in  1367,  and  the  year  following  we  are  told  that  he  ex- 
changed the  living  of  Filingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  was  of  course  nearer  Oxford. 
How  he  came  to  be  appointed  to  the  living  of  Lutterworth 
in  Leicestershire  by  the  King,  we  learn  only  from  the 
historian  of  that  county  \  who  tells  us  that  its  patron 
happened  to  be  a  minor  at  that  time  when  it  became  vacant. 
Again,  it  is  Rymer  who  records  that  it  was  in  the  same 
year,  a.d.  1374,  that  he  was  sent  to  Bruges  by  the  King,  in 
company  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  others,  to  confer 
and  expedite  with  Pope  Gregory  XI  matters  relating  to 
the  honour  of  holy  church  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England  ^     Reverting 

*  Nichol,  iv.  part  i.  p.  263.  *  vii.  41. 
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to  his  Bible,  we  find  that,  although  finished  in  his  lifetime 
by  him,  aided  by  Nicholas  of  Hereford  and  others,  it  was 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  A  marvellous  incident 
was  reported  to  me,  whilst  writing  these  words,  of  a  living 
undergraduate  of  a  college  which  shall  be  nameless,  by 
another  undergraduate  of  the  same  college,  within  whose 
ken  it  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  an  historic  fact  of 
our  times  it  shall  be  given  without  comment,  notwithstand- 
ing its  somewhat  grotesque  character.  He,  coming  into  the 
rooms  of  a  college  friend,  and  asked  to  sit  down  till  his 
friend  had  completed  his  toilette,  picked  up  a  book  at 
random  on  the  table  and  commenced  reading  it.  When 
his  friend  joined  him  he  said,  *Oh!  what  an  interesting 
book  this  is ;  what  is  it  called  ? '  '  It  is  my  Bible,'  said  the 
other.  '  Can  I  get  one  in  Oxford  ? '  rejoined  his  companion  ! 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  neither  a  heathen  nor  a  foreigner 
who  asked  these, questions  in  the  nineteenth  century;  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  ! 

The  year  in  which  Wycliffe  put  on  his  D.D.  gown.  Dr. 
Shirley  discusses  at  some  length,  and  after  stating  that 
there  is  'documentary  evidence'  for  his  being  a  D.D.  in 
1374,  fixes  1363  as  '  an  approximate  date.'  Viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  of  his  two  years'  absence  from 
Filingham  in  1368,  and  then  his  transfer  from  Filingham 
to  Buckinghamshire,  dated  November  of  the  same  year,  it 
would  seem  more  probable  that,  having  taken  his  B.D. 
shortly  before  then,  he  became  doctor  after  his  induction 
to  his  new  living,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  rightly 
styled  '  master '  in  the  deed  of  his  appointment  to  Canter- 
bury \ 

Wycliffe  resided  at  Lutterworth,  and  lectured  at  Oxford 
by  turns  after  his  return  from  abroad,  in  comparative  peace 
till  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  in  1377.  In  that  year  two 
bulls  of  two  successive  popes  sped  against  him  from  Rome, 
and  the  well-known  synod  was  held  in  London  at  S.  Paul's 
under  Archbishop  Sudbury,  whither  he  was  summoned  to 
render  account  of  his  opinions,  but  only  silence  was 
enjoined  him  then.  Later  another  bull  followed  him  to 
Oxford,  but  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  University,  and 
did  him  no  harm.     Wycliffe  had  provoked  the  resentment 

*  Given  by  Lewis,  Life,  p.  240. 
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of  Rome  by  defending  the  protest  of  the  '  good  Parliament ' 
in  1376,  which  asserted  '  that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  popes 
in  England  amounted  to  five  times  those  levied  by  the 
king,  and  that  by  reservation  during  the  lives  of  the  actual 
holders,  they  disposed  of  the  same  bishoprick  four  or  five 
times  over,  receiving  each  time  the  first  fruits.'  The  treaty, 
which  he  had  taken  part  in  negotiating,  produced  in 
practice  no  sort  of  change  for  the  better.  Encouraged  by 
these  bulls,  the  Mendicants  lost  no  time  in  denouncing  his 
theology.  Determinations  against  him  apd  his  followers  in 
the  Oxford  schools  lit  a  fire  that  blazed  fiercely  till  his 
death  between  the  seculars  and  regulars.  Among  his 
warmest  defenders  was  John  Aschwardby,  vicar  of  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  who  was  violent  in 
his  public  lectures  and  in  his  pulpit  against  the  friars,  and 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor, Robert  Rugge. 

Formal  action  was  first  taken  against  Wycliffe  by  the 
University  when  William  de  Berton,  one  of  his  opponents, 
became  Chancellor  in  1381,  and  by  him  'a  definition'  of 
his  various  errors,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
Eucharist,  was  drawn  up  and  promulgated,  signed  by 
twelve  doctors,  among  whom  was  Rugge,  who  probably 
could  not  help  himself.  This  definition  was  carried  by 
them  to  the  school  of  the  Augustinians,  where  Wycliffe 
was  then  lecturing  as  D.D.,  and  read  out  in  his  presence. 
It  drew  from  him  a  confession,  for  which  we  may  well  be 
thankful,  as  it  contains  the  earliest  exposition  in  those 
times  of  the  true  doctrine  laid  down  in  our  catechism. 
'Christ,'  he  says,  'who  cannot  lie^  calls  the  sacramental 
Bread  His  body.  Modus  autem  essendt]  quo  Corpus  ChrisH 
est  in  hostidy  est  modus  verus  et  realis^* — thus  expanded 
by  his  adversaries  in  the  process  against  Sir  John  Old- 
castle*,  'that  as  Christ,  both  God  and  Man,  veiled  His 
Divinity  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  under  a  human  form, 
so  there  is  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  true  bread  and  a 
true  Body — the  bread,  namely,  which  we  see,  and  Christ's 
Body,  veiled  under  it,  which  we  see  not.'  This  treatise, 
together  with  others  published  about  the  same  time  by  him, 
was  answered  by  no   less  than  eight  Oxford  doctors   in 

^  Fascic.  Zizan.  p.  115.  *  lb.  pp.  443-4. 
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divinity,  whose  names  are  given  in  Wood  \  But  his  dis- 
ciples were  not  wanting  in  his  defence.  Philip  Repyndon, 
in  particular,  a  D.D.  and  Canon  of  Leicester,  the  year 
following,  when  Rugge  was  Chancellor  again,  upheld  his 
teaching  in  a  bold  sermon  at  S.  Frideswide's,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Proctors,  who  were  present,  while  the  Carmelite  doctor 
who  came  to  watch  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  primate 
was  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  him.  After  this  the 
University  would  take  no  further  steps  against  him  during 
his  lifetime,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by 
the  highest  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  nor  indeed 
after  his  death  as  a  body.  The  only  document  even  then, 
running  in  the  names  of  the  Chancellor  and  Masters,  and 
issued  from  the  Congregation  House,  bears  date  5th 
October,  1406,  and  shall  be  quoted  further  on.  It  is  a 
testimony,  not  to  his  errors,  but  to  his  merits.  His 
disciples  too  were  leniently  treated,  and  condoned  after 
they  had  explained  themselves.  He,  their  master,  had 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  put  together, 
when  brought  to  bay.  His  writings  inundated  the  country, 
and  their  unrivalled  pungency  caused  the  attacks  on  their 
orthodoxy  to  be  set  down  to  spite.  They  came  from  those 
whose  malpractices  he  denounced,  and  his  denunciations 
of  them  everybody  felt  to  be  sadly  too  true.  The  bare 
enumeration  of  his  works  fills  twenty-five  pages  in  his  life. 
Numbers  of  them  were  circulated  in  English,  written  or 
translated  by  himself.  The  sum  total  of  them,  without 
including  his  tracts,  amounts  to  255.  His  tracts  exist  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  were  written  all  by  himself  in  English, 
and  had  an  immense  circulation  *.  Knighton,  a  Canon  of 
Leicester,  and  his  contemporary,  writes  of  him  ^  *  that  he 
was  the  most  eminent  doctor  in  theology  of  those  times, 
that  he  was  considered  second  to  none  in  philosophy,  and 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools  without  a  rival.  He  was 
ambitious  of  surpassing  all  others  in  the  fineness  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his  understanding.'  H  is  Alma 
Mater  loyally  records  his  moral  worth.     '  Forasmuch  as  it 

^  Annals,  i.  500. 

*  Dr.  Shirley  published  a  revised  '  catalogue  *  of  them  in  1865  classified 
differently,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  each. 

*  De  Event  Angl  v.  a.  d.  138a. 
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is  not  fitting  to  pass  over  the  deeds  of  the  stirring  or  the 
merits  of  the  good  for  ever  in  silence  .  .  .  we,  therefore, 
cherishing  a  very  special  regard  and  tender  solicitude  for 
the  late  son  of  our  University,  John  Wycliffe,  professor  of 
sacred  theology,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his  moral 
obligations,  attest  that  in  heart,  speech,  and  writing  his 
conduct  through  life  was  deserving  of  praise.  And  we  are 
all  the  more  desirous,  that  the  uprightness  of  his  manners, 
his  depth  of  thought,  and  his  good  report,  should  be 
generally  known  to  the  faithful,  in  order  that  his  edifying 
conversation  and  indefatigable  labours  may  be  more  clearly 
recognised,  as  tending  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  good  of 
our  neighbours,  and  the  profit  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Absit 
enintj*  they  conclude,  '  quod  nostri praelati  tantae  prohitatis 
pro  haeretico  condemnassenty  qui  in  logicalibus^  philosophiciSy 
et  theologiciSy  ac  moralibus  et  speculativis  inter  omnes  nostrae 
UniversitattSy  ut  credimuSy  scripserat  sine  pari,*  The 
Chancellor,  in  whose  time  the  University  wrote  thus  of 
Wycliffe,  must  have  been  Richard  Courtney,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  1413 — the  year  in  which  Henry  V, 
who  was  his  friend,  began  to  reign — and  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  his  name  being  withheld  in  a  document  that 
would  be  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  Wood  indeed  questions 
its  genuineness  ^  but  Lewis  defends  it  with  good  reason  * 
against  both  him  and  Collier.  Stow  gives  it  in  full,  a.  d. 
1384,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  Wilkins  and  Cave 
both  accept  it  without  remark.  A  further  argument  in  its 
favor  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Philip  Repyngdon  was 
now  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  certainly  never  anathe- 
matised his  old  master,  nor  even  been  asked  specially  to 
condemn  his  errors,  on  being  restored  himself  to  'his 
pristine  state*  in  the  University*.  If  Courtney  was  luke- 
warm in  this  matter,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  may  have  been  its  inspirer.  The  archives  of  the 
University  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  records  of  the 
same  date,  but  several  copies  of  this  particular  one  will  be 
found  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  That  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced in  it  was  strictly  founded  on  facts  cannot  be 
denied. 


^  Annals,  i.  542.  ^  Wilkins,  iii.  169  and  17a. 

'  Life,  p.  184  and  seq. 
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SERMON  BY  John  Wycliffe. 

The  fourthe  Sunday  after  Octave  of  twelfthe  dai.  S.  Math, 
viii,  23.  Copied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  from  original 
MSS.     (Select  Works,  I.  92.) 

This  gospel  tellith  a  miracle  that  Crist  dide  in  the  water, 
and  syche  myraclis  confirmen  the  feith  of  holy  Chirche  ful 
myche  in  rude  men  :  al  if  thei  ben  hard.  And  so  doinge 
of  myraclis  in  water  and  londe  bitokneth  that  Crist  shewide 
his  wonndris  to  dyverse  men.  Sum  resseyveden  hem  (to 
them)  not  to  hele  (health)  of  her  (their)  soule,  for  thei 
weren  unstable  as  water,  and  fordiden  (destroyed)  soone 
Cristis  prente  (print) :  but  other  men  weren  stable  as  lond, 
that  helden  the  prente  that  Christ  putt  in  hem  :  and  bi  the 
ground  of  siche  feith  they  wenten  fulli  the  wey  to  hevene. 
The  storye  tellith  of  Jesus  that  he  stepide  in  to  a  boote, 
and  his  disciplis  sueden  (followed)  him.  And  lo  the  water 
movede  fast,  so  that  the  boot  was  hid  with  wawis,  for  the 
wynd  and  the  water  weren  contrarye  to  hem.  Crist  slepte 
in  this  tyme  in  the  boot,  as  he  hadde  ordeyned.  The  dis- 
ciplis comen  and  wakiden  him,  and  seide  thus  to  Crist : 
'  Lord,  save  us,  for  we  perish  en.*  And  Crist  seide  to  hem: 
'What  dreden  ye  of  litil  feith ?'  And  Crist  roos  up  anoon, 
and  comandide  to  the  wyndis,  and  the  water,  and  they 
weren  restid  anoon.  And  al  the  puple  woundride  herof, 
and  saiden  among  hem  selfe :  '  What  is  he  this,  for  the 
wyndis  and  the  see  obeishen  to  him  ?' 

Since  all  the  dedes  that  Crist  dide  techen  men  how  thei 
shulden  do,  this  restyng  of  Crist  in  this  boot  bitokeneth 
lore  to  be  markid.  We  shulden  be  tymes  reste,  and  preye 
to  God  in  scilence,  and  heere  of  him  heelful  lore  that  we 
shulden  after  teche  puple.  And  thus  shulde  techers  flee 
preisynge  of  the  peple,  as  Crist  dide.  And  this  a  pryvy 
(privy,  secret)  synne  amonge  men  that  prechen  to  the 
puple,  and  certis  it  is  a  greet  synne,  for  God  shulde  have 
all  hool  the  thank.  And  thus  the  sleping  of  Crist  bitokeneth 
his  verre  manhede,  and  makith  his  myracle  more,  and  to 
preye  him  hertlier  in  nede.  And  thus  al  onli  we  dreden 
for  defaute  of  feith  in  us,  and  Crist  slepith  not  to  us,  but 
for  defaute  of  feith,  for  the  godhede  may  not  slepe,  and  yet 
we  speken  unto  him :  '  Ryse,  why  slepist  thou  Lord  ?  and 
helpe  us  in  this  nede.'    And  thus  on  two  maneres  failith 
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bileve  in  men.  First,  when  men  wantith  bileve  .  as  thes 
that  trowiden  not  that  Crist  was  God  :  for  if  thei  hadden 
trowid  this  hooli,  thei  shulde  have  trowid  that  Crist  myghte 
have  done  this  myracle  and  myche  more.  On  the  secounde 
manere  failith  bileve,  whan  it  worchith  not  wele  in  dede, 
but  is  ydel  as  a  slepynge  man :  and  than  clerkes  seyen  it 
is  in  habite.  And  thus  may  no  man  do  synne,  but  if  his 
bileve  faile  outher  (either)  on  one  manere  or  on  other :  for 
if  he  hadde  freishely  bileve  how  foul  his  synne  is,  and  hou 
myche  it  harmeth  him,  he  wolde  not  for  al  this  worlde  do 
this  synne,  but  fleen  it.  And  herfore  preyden  disciplis 
to  alarge  him  bileve,  and  Crist  seide  to  Petre  '  whi  doutist 
thou  of  litil  bileve?'  And  Crist  said  to  a  man  that  he 
shoulde  trowe,  for  alle  thingis  ben  possible  to  men  that 
bileve.  And  shortly  no  kyn  vertue  was  preisid  more  of 
Crist  than  was  right  bileve ;  for  it  is  ground  of  alle  other  : 
ne  doute  we  not  how  bileve  may  now  be  lesse  and  now  be 
more  :  sith  than  (that)  partis  of  bileve  myghten  awey  and 
come  newe,  and  than  ther  weren  dyverse  bileves  for 
djrversites  of  parties.  Siche  doutes  we  shulden  sende  to 
the  scole  of  Oxenforde,  and  we  shulden  wite  (know;  wel 
hi  God  that  dyverse  feithis  in  a  man,  now  on  and  now 
other,  make  no  feith  in  him,  yea,  if  the  tyme  be  dyverse 
that  this  feith  thus  cometh  or  goith.  And  thus  may  God 
encrese  our  feith,  and  we  by  synne  enfeblen  oure  feith : 
and  Crist  slepith  ofte  to  us  for  siche  slepynge  of  oure 
synne.  For  whan  wyndis  of  mennis  host  (boast)  maken 
us  to  drede  of  worldely  harmes,  and  flodis  of  tribulacioun 
comen  to  us,  thei  maken  us  dreden  and  crye  on  Crist  to 
have  helpe  for  failinge  in  our  bileve.  For  we  shulden 
trowe  that  noo  siche  a  cas  myght  anoy  us,  but  for  synne : 
and  if  it  come  for  oure  synne,  it  is  just,  and  Goddis  wille. 
Whi  shulde  we  be  thus  distemprid  for  thing  that  is  nede  to 
come  ?  Love  we  God,  and  do  we  his  wille,  and  dred  we 
noo  thing  but  hym.  For  defaute  in  oure  bileve  makith  us 
to  dred  for  siche  thingis.  For  thes  foure  mannis  affec- 
ciouns,  drede  and  sorewe,  hope  and  joye,  changen  a  mannis 
wille  after  that  he  hath  vertues.  And  if  he  be  rootid  in 
synne,  thei  chaungen  myche  in  a  man,  for  he  hath  dred  of 
thing  of  not,  and  after  joye  of  worldely  thingis,  and  also 
sorewe  of  losse  of  thinge  that  were  betere  to  him  to  want, 
and  hope  of  thingis  ferre  fro  his  helpe,  as  is  welfare  of  this 
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worlde.     And  alle  thes  techen  that  his  wille  is  not  sette  on 
hevenly  thingis,  ne  his  bileve  groundid  in  God  for  defaute 
of  good  love,  for  ech  man   shulde  drede  losse   of  ony 
worldely  thingis.     For  as  bileve  techeth  us  loss  of  Goddis 
love  were  wers,  whi  shulde  we  not  drede  this  more,  sith  it 
bringith  more  harm  to  us,  and  hope  more  helpe  bi  charite 
than  bi  any  mannis  helpe  ?    And  thus  cursith  the  prophete 
him  that  trustith  thus  in  man.     And  here  may  men  have  a 
myrroure  to  juge  wher  they  God,  and  where  they  ben  in 
charite,  bi  the  ordre  that  thei  shulden  have,  if  thei  loven 
God  wel :  they  shulde  have  more  joye  of  him,  than  of  ony 
erthelye  thinge.     And  so  of  his  loss,  if  it  come :  if  thei 
lesen  the  love  of  God  bi  ther  synne,  that  thei  shulden 
knowe,  thei  shulde  have  more  sorewe  hereof  than  of  loss 
of  other  .thing.     And  this  joye,  with  this  loss,  wolde  make 
men  to  flee  synne.     Sith  many  men  with  diligence  fleen 
*  losse  of  worldely  goodis,  and  kepen  hem,  that  thei  ben  not 
dampned  in  siche  los  by  mannis  lawe,  and  drede  not  so 
myche  to  lese  goodis  of  grace  that  be  beter,  it  is  open  that 
charite  is  not  ordynel  in  hem.     And  thus  of  goodes  of 
kynde  (nature)  men  drede  myche  to  lesen  hem,  as  reule  of 
kynde  techith  us,  and  comoun   experiens :    and   if  thei 
comen  to  us,  we  joien  ful  myche,  as  we  witen  well :  but 
goodis  of  grace  we  putten  bihynde,  and  that  fordoith  oure 
charite,  and  if  we  feynen  falsehede  in  thes  two  thingis, 
bothe  God  and  our  bysynes  'business)  shal  be  jugis  agens 
us.     Lord  !  whether  traveilen  we  more  :  aboute  goodis  of 
thes  two  things,  or  aboute  goodis  of  grace  ?     Oure  owne 
traveil  shall  juge  us :  what  preest  bisieth  him  more  now 
for  to  sue  Crist  in  vertues,  than  for  to  gete  a  benefice, 
or  for  to  gete  worldely  goodis  ?    And  this  techith  that  he 
joyeth  more   of  worldely  goodis  than   goodis   of  grace. 
How  ever  that  we  stryven  now,  our  juge  shal  dampne  us 
at  the  laste.     And  bi  this  same  skile,  hope  and  sorewe 
shal  jugen  us,  for  we  casten  more  our  bisynes  in  hope  of  a 
worldely  pro  we  (profit)  than  we  done  (do)  in   hope  of 
hevene,  or  hevenly  blisse  that  we  shulden  have.     And  thus 
we  dreden  more  of  loss  of  worldely  goodis  that  we  hopen 
thus,  than  we  done  of  goodis  of  bliss.     And  this  reversith 
al  oure  lyf. 

The  following  is  an   extract  from   a  sermon  on  the 
Blessed   Virgin    now    going  through    the    press,   which 
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Wycliffe  may  well  be  thought  to  have  preached  in  her 
church,  kindly  supplied  by  the  Editor : — 

'  We  should  imitate  the  blessed  Virgin  in  her  humility, 
in  her  poverty,  and  her  chastity.  By  her  humility  the 
pride  of  the  devil  was  confounded  :  by  her  poverty  the  lust 
of  the  world  was  rebuked  :  by  her  chastity  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh  were  disarmed.  And  though  all  Christians 
ought  to  be  put  on  their  guard  against  impurity,  this  is 
specially  binding  on  a  parish  claiming  the  blessed  Virgin 
for  its  patron  saint.  No  inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  leading  an  impure  life  can  expect  any 
benefit  from  her  patronage  \' 

§  10.   Thomas  Gascoigne. 

Thomas  Gascoigne^,  the  celebrated  Chancellor,  from 
whose  Theological  Dictionary  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
has  recently  published  copious  extracts,  'illustrating  the 
condition  of  Church  and  State  between  a.d.  1403  and 
1458:'  was  as  vehement  in  his  invectives  against  abuses 
as  either  Grossetete,  whom  he  revered,  or  Wycliffe,  whom 
he  writes  '  nequam : '  for  he  warmly  resented  attacks  on 
doctrines  then  current  in  the  Church.  The  longest  ex- 
tract printed  by  the  Professor  is  from  '  a  commentary  on 
the  seven  streams  of  Babylon,  and  therein  a  denunciation 
of  the  vices  of  his  age,'  which  may  or  not  have  been  a 
sermon.  Anyhow,  being  in  print,  there  is  no  need  of 
reproducing  it  here.  For  one  event,  however,  which 
occurred  the  year  before  his  death,  a  place  may  well  be 
found:  namely,  the  trial  of  Bishop  Pecok. — 'The  only 
prelate  of  the  pre-reformation  period  formally  condemned 
for  heresy.'  This  prelate  '  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  who  quitted  Oxford  for  the  Court,  and 
took  a  considerable  reputation  for  learning  and  orthodoxy 
with  him':  but  on  being  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1444,  he  published  two  Latin  books  whose  names  have 
been  preserved  by  Gascoigne,  replete  with  inconvenient 
doctrines,  as  they  justified  abuses,  that  were  beginning  to 
be  universally  condemned,  while  they  contained  funda- 

*  Serm.  xlviii.  p.  391. 

*  His  comments  on  the  Psalms  have  recently  been  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Bramley,  of  Magdalen  College,  and  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
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mental  errors  on  some  points  as  well.  Strange  to  say, 
Pecok,  openly  propounding  these  views,  was  translated  to 
Chichester  in  1449 ;  but  he  was  at  last  publicly  condemned 
A.D.  1447,  and  saw  his  books  burnt  at  S.  Paul's  Cross:  where, 
Gascoigne  says,  the  populace  would  have  burnt  him  too,  if 
they  could  have  got  at  him,  on  December  4.  The  same 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Carfax  in  Oxford  by  Chandler, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Warden  of  New  College, 
on  December  17.  We  need  not  follow  him  further.  Gas- 
coigne fills  pages  in  cjenouncing  him,  and  in  groaning  over 
other  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  freely  committed  the 
offences  against  church  law  and  morality  which  Pecok 
defends:  but  it  is  more  relevant  to  our  subject  to  notice 
what  he  states  about  the  regent  masters,  whose  congrega- 
tions were  held  in  S.  Mary's,  and  of  whom  'it  was  openly  and 
frequently  said,  that  they  sell  the  office  of  bedel  to  those  who 
are  declared  chosen  to  that  office  :  when  they  have  neither 
been  given  nor  chosen  into  that  office  by  the  majority  for 
their  fitness  for  it,  but  because  they  have  bought  it,  as 
I  know\' 

Gascoigne,  like  Wycliffe,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and, 
like  Wycliffe,  resided  many  years  in  that  college  where  he 
commenced  his  studies,  though  he  never  held  a  fellowship 
there.  His  college  was  Oriel,  which  he  presented  with  a 
liberal  gifl  of  books,  and  a  sum  of  money  towards  the 
building  of  a  library  to  contain  them.  He  took  his  D.D. 
degree  in  1434,  the  year  of  his  first  election  to  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  University,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  though  the 
ordinary  lists  register  his  name  for  the  first  time  in  1442, 
and  then  three  times  consecutively  (1443-5).  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
1457  ;  his  will  is  dated  March  12  of  that  year,  the  feast  of 
S.  Gregory  the  Great ^.  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  'his  burial  in 
the  ante-chapel  of  New  College  was  a  high  compliment  to 
his  reputation.'  May  it  not  have  been  rather  because 
Pecok,  his  persistent  abomination,  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel :  and  because  Walter  Hart,  or  le  Hart,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  late  Provost  of  Oriel,  had  assisted  in  getting 
him  translated  to  Chichester  from  S.  Asaph :  and  because 
John  Aswardby,  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's, 
had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  Wycliffe :  then  last  and  not 

^  p.  49.  ^  It  was  proved  March  2a.     Add.  p.  166. 
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least,  because  the  burning  of  Pecok's  books  at  Carfax  had 
been  the  work  of  Dr.  Chandler,  still  Chancellor  of  the 
University  and  Warden  of  New  College.  Woqd,  no  doubt, 
was  perplexed  to  find  the  clause,  then  usual,  naming  the 
place  where  the  testator  wished  his  mortal  remains  to  lie. 
For  Gascoigne  to  have  named  any  place  but  Oriel  in  his 
will,  might  have  offended  Oriel.  It  was  a  verbal  com- 
munication between  the  existing  and  the  late  Chancellor, 
most  probably,  that  settled  it  should  be  New  College. 

Gascoigne  was  proud  of  his  independence  and  of  his 
family.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  lived  on  the  proceeds  of 
his  patrimony  from  his  youth,  and  was  never  indebted  but 
to  that  for  his  maintenance.  His  two  sisters,  he  tells  us, 
married  into  families  of  high  rank.  Had  he  been  related 
at  all  nearly  to  the  well-known  Chief- Justice  of  his  own  age 
and  name,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  record  it :  but  they 
certainly  were  kindred  spirits. 

From  MS.  e  Mus.  180  (Bodley),  consisting  of  postills  on 
the  Gospels  temp.  Hen.  VII.  We  have  the  following 
on  that  for  Whitsunday.    • 

§  II.   *  Pacem  meam  do  vobis:  pacem  relinquo  vobis 

(S.  John  xiv.  27). 

'These  wordys  that  I  have  spoken  in  Laten,  be  thus 
moche  to  sey  in  Ynglyssthe  to  yowre  understondyng :  and 
they  be  wreten  in  })e  gospel  of  this  day,  spoken  of  ]>e 
mowJ?e  of  owre  soureyne  Saviowre  Ihn.  Pes  I  leve  with 
yow,  and  my  pes  I  ^^{^  to  yow.  Seynt  Austen  rehersithe 
xix  de  Civitate  Dei :  ca.  duodecimo.  He  sey  the,  that  of  all  the 
vertues  that  ever  was  ordende  to  mankynde  here  one  erthe, 
he  commendythe  the  vertu  of  pes  moste,  and  say  the  thus : 
Tantum  est  pacts  bonum  quod  in  rebus  caducis  atque  mortali- 
bus  nichil gloriosius  solet  audiri^  nee  desiderabilius  concupisci, 
nee  postremo  melius  inveniri  potest :  et  sequitur^  sicut  nemo 
est  qui  gaudere  no/it,  ita  nemo  est  qui  pacem  habere  nolit ; 
quandoquidem  et  ipsi  qui  bella  volunt  nichil  aliud  quam  vincere 
volunt.  Haec  ille.  Among  all  )?ings  he  saythe  tlie  vertu  of 
pes  is  good  bothe  in  worldly  )>ings  and  also  in  gostly  })ings  : 
ffor  there  is  no)>ing  J?at  may  be  fownde  so  gracius  to  the 
helpying  of  mans  sowle,  as  is  the  vertu  of  pes :  ne  there  is 
no  fyng  fat  better  may  be  desird  j^en  pes.    And  forther- 
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more  he  seythe  there  ys  no  Jjing  )5at  better  may  be  covetyd 
to  )^e  helpyng  of  mans  sowle,  then  the  vertu  of  pes.  And 
in  the  same  chaptur  he  seythe :  Fyghte  as  there  is  no  man 
lyvyng  but  that  wolde  have  joye  and  blisse,  so  in  like  wyse 
evry  resonabyll  man  or  woman  well  disposed  desirethe  to 
have  pes.  Take  hede  he  seythe  and  see  that  the  men  that 
usithe  warr  and  batteyle,  J?ei  covet  no  more  of  there  enmys, 

but  to  have  the  victory  of  them Now  take  hede  and 

see  that  the  good  Lord  wolde  not  be  borne,  tyll  that  pes 
was  schewed  (shewn")  in  all  the  worlde  be  fore  Hym.  And 
\\%  I  preve  be  holy  Scripture :  Luce,  secundo — What  tyme 
that  Christe  was  borne,  the  same  tyme,  and  the  same  owre, 
the  anngels  came  in  to  dyvers  parts  of  the  worlde  and  sang 
J?is  blissed  song:  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bonce  voluntatis,  Joye  and  blisse  to  God  in 
heven  above,  and  pes  be  in  erthe  to  men  of  good  wyll. 
And  so  in  His  hurt  he  Christe  browte  pes  with  Him.  And 
more  over  this  blissed  Lorde  after  the  tyme  of  His  nativite, 
})at  is  to  sey,  in  His  beyng  here  bodily  in  J^is  present  lyfe. 
Also  He  tawgte  )?es  discipils,  and  bad  them  goo  in  to 
dyvers  parts  of  the  worlde  to  teche  pes  to  the  pepyll.  And 
when  his  discipils  schoulde  passe  frome  Hym,  He  seyde 
to  ]5em :  In  qu^cunque  {sic)  domum  intraveritis,  primum 
dicite  :  Pax  huic  domui — Et  si  ibi  fuerit  filius  pads,  requi- 
escet  super  ilium  pax  vestra.  Luce,  decimo  ca^e :  Goo,  seyde 
Christe,  abowte,  and  preche  and  teche  in  My  name.  And 
in  to  what  howse  ]?at  ye  enter,  firste  sey  pes  to  this  howse, 
and  if  )?e  child  of  pes  be  ther  in,  My  pes  and  youre  pes 
schall  rest  on  hym. — So  I  may  preve  J^at  Christe  browght 
pes  in  tyme  of  His  burthe,  and  also  in  His  lyvyng  here. 
And  I  preve  also  that  He  browght  pes  in  tyme  of  Hys 
Pascion  :  and  in  tyme  of  His  Ascencion.  For  in  conclu- 
cion  there  of  He  seyd  these  wordis,  as  they  bithe  rehersid 
in  the  gospel  of  this  day. — Seyng  as  I  seyde  at  )?e  be- 
gynnyng :  ''  My  pes  I  geve  to  yow.  My  pes  I  leve  withe 
yow."  Wherefore  as  for  a  preces  of  this  brefe  and  schort 
collation  :  and  ye  wyll  have  everJastyng  and  be  sure  thereof, 
then  must  ye  have  fjese  fowre  condicions  fje  whiche  ben 
understonde  in  \\%  worde  pacem  .  .  .  the  first  condicion  is 
that  ye  be  in  pernte  lufe  and  chartte  withowte  eny  feynyng : 
the  secunde  condicion  is  that  ye  be  in  devowte  prayer :  the 
therde  condicion  is  that  ye  be  sorrey  for  yowre  synfuU 
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lyvyng :  and  the  fowrte  condician  is  that  ye  have  a  stedfast 
mynde  on  the  dredfuU  day  of  dom  J?at  is  comyng.  .  .  / 

On  each  of  these  four  points  he  dwells  with  devout 
earnestness  and  fulness,  illustrating  them  by  quotations 
from  S.  Paul,  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S.  Chrysostom,  the 
grete  clerke  Damascene,  the  grete  clerke  Rabanus  Maurus, 
and  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  postill,  from  the  epistles 
preserved  in  the  twelve  books  of  the  grete  clerke  Cassio- 
dorus,  thus  shewing  how  well  acquainted  he  was  with  the 
current  literature  of  his  times.  While  supposing  him  to 
have  flourished  amid  the  last  horrors  of  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  we  can  well  appreciate  the  zeal  with  which  he 
advocates  and  expatiates  upon  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  average  length  of  his  postills  is  somewhat  under 
ten  pages ;  carried  away  by  his  subject,  he  covers  seventeen 
pages  with  this.  He  nowhere  supplies  us  with  any  clue 
to  his  position  or  name. 

§  12.   William  of  Wykeham. 

William  of  Wykeham  was  born  in  the  same  year  with 
WyclifFe,  1324,  but  their  talents  lay  in  different  directions, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  have  met,  if  ever  personally, 
till  they  were  both  advanced  in  years.  For  Wykeham 
never  seems  to  have  visited  Oxford  before  coming  thither 
to  lay  the  first  stone  of  his  sumptuous  college,  March  25 — 
Lady  Day — in  1379,  which  took  seven  years  building,  and 
was  not  opened  for  students  before  Palm  Sunday,  1386, 
when  Wycliffe  had  been  dead  two  years.  Chandler,  the 
Warden  of  New  College,  who  burnt  his  books,  and  pro- 
vided Gascoigne  with  a  tomb,  tells  us  nothing  in  the  life 
that  he  has  given  us  of  his  founder  beyond  his  humble 
birth  and  precarious  education,  till,  on  his  talents  becoming 
known  at  Court,  the  King  promoted  him  rapidly  from  one 
office  to  another,  and  at  last  got  him  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  in  1366.  All  that  Piers 
Plowman  or  John  of  Malverne  records  of  him  in  his  brief 
continuation  of  Higden  is  confined  to  his  magnificent  work 
at  Windsor  Castle,  which  was  '  the  making  of  him,'  in  so 
far  as  it  procured  for  him  a  perfect  rainfall  of  ecclesiastical 
emoluments,  while  not  in  more  than  minor  orders  at  most, 
with  secular  offices  in  equal  plenty,  till  at  last,  like  Walter 
of  Merton,  he  was  raised  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
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kingdom.  Bishop  Louth,  a  devoted  Wykamist,  gives  us 
a  long,  yet  not  a  complete  list  of  his  appointments,  making 
him  out  as  great  a  pluralist  as  Pope  Leo  X,  and  accom- 
panies it  with  the  remark,  '  It  was  certainly  for  abilities 
very  different  from  what  are  commonly  attained  in  the 
University  that  Wykeham  was  recommended  to  Edward 
IIL^'  No  wonder,  therefore,  Wykeham  and  Wycliffe 
should  have  steered  comparatively  clear  of  each  other,  or 
that  the  ardent  reformer  should  have  sneered  at  the  great 
architect  as  '  a  kitchen  and  castle-building  clerk.'  Oxford 
is  indebted  to,  and  may  be  proud  of  each  in  the  highest 
degree — to  Wykeham  not  only  for  his  twin  splendid 
foundations  at  Oxford  and  at  Winchester,  dedicated  alike 
to  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  but  also  for  All  Souls  and  S.  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  works  of  his  saintly  pupils  Waynfleet  and 
Chichele  ;  to  Wycliffe,  for  the  first  entire  Bible  in  English, 
and  for  his  merciless  denunciation  of  abuses,  ingrained  in 
the  national  church  of  his  day,  but  happily  since  rooted 
out,  a  result  certainly  due  to  the  beneficent  influences  pro- 
duced in  the  common-sense  minds  of  his  countrymen  by 
constant  and  free  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue.  John  Ball,  '  som  tyme  Seynte  Marie  prest  of 
Yorke,'  who  was  put  to  death  at  S.  Albans  in  1381  for 
complicity  with  the  rebellion  in  Essex,  but  whose  catechism, 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  throughout,  went 
through  thirty-two  editions,  and  might  be  used  now ;  and 
whose  celebrated  couplet,  '  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
span,  where  was  then  the  gentleman,'  will  never  be  for- 
gotten wherever  English  is  spoken,  may  be  named  among 
those  who  derived  their  inspiration  from  the  author  of  that 
English  Bible. 

§  13.   Events. 

Elections  to  the  Chancellorship  in  two  successive  years — 
1349-50 — were  the  occasion  of  outrages  at  S.  Mary's, 
where  they  were  held.  The  first,  when  the  fiery  supporters 
of  a  late  Fellow  of  Merton,  named  Wyllyot,  for  that  office, 
burst  in  upon  Chancellor  Hawkesworth,  the  third  Provost 
of  Oriel,  the  Proctors,  and  others,  met  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  some  Benefactor  to  the  University,  and  mis- 
conducted themselves  with  such  violence  that  Hawkesworth 

*  pp.  17-33. 
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would  seem  to  have  died  of  injuries  received  at  their  hands. 
Whereupon  a  Royal  Commission  sped  to  Oxford  to  punish 
the  rioters  and  restore  peace  ^  The  second  was  when 
William  de  Palmorna  was  elected  without  tumult,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  maintaining  he  was  not  bound  to  confirm 
him,  the  University  carried  their  cause  to  the  Primate,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  his  to  Rome  ;  but  the  result  of  both 
appeals  was  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  could  not  in  future 
withhold  his  confirmation  from  any  lawful  election. 

A.D.  1354,  the  bells  of  Carfax  and  S.  Mary's  were  set  in 
motion  by  their  respective  authorities  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  bloody  conflict  between  town  and  gown  on  the  feast  of 
S.  Scholastica,  February  10,  which  the  King  was  invoked 
again  to  quell ;  and  the  town  being  proved  the  aggressor,  it 
was  condemned  in  the  yearly  penance  and  fine  to  be 
discharged  at  S.  Mary  s  on  that  festival  without  fail,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.  This  stopped  the  recurrence  of 
any  bloody  feuds  between  them  for  some  time. 

But  all  these  minor  occurrences  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  three  great  pestilences  of  1349-50, 136 1-2,  and 
1369.  The  first  of  these  was  evidently  the  greatest,  and 
caused  most  havoc,  as  it  took  people  by  surprise  and  by  its 
rapidity  gave  them  no  time  to  reflect.  Parliament  had  to 
be  prorogued  twice  during  its  continuance,  first  in  January, 
further  in  March.  And  when  it  met  in  November,  1350, 
it  passed  a  statute  for  lowering  wages,  on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  persons — operatives  and  servants  chiefly — 
whom  the  Black  Death,  as  it  was  called,  had  swept  away  ^ 
Mr.  Green  estimates  that  of  the  three  or  four  .millions  then 
forming  the  population  of  England,  more  than  one-half 
perished  from  first  to  last  \  At  Bristol  the  living  scarcely 
sufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  At  I^orwich  the  deaths  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand.  Villages  suffered  equally  with  the 
larger  towns.     In  Yorkshire  more  than  half  of  the  priests 

*  For  this  fact,  recalling  us  to  the  only  brass  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
Provost  of  Oriel  which  remains  intact,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  Fellow  of  Oriel.  He  quotes  from  a  notarial  certificate  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  S.  Mary's  church  on  March  19,  1348-9,  after  which  the 
notary  sets  out  in  full  the  Papal  Bull  obtained  23  June,  1331,  inhibiting 
disturbances  in  S.  Marys  church,  of  which  Bull  Mr.  Shadwell  gives  a 
most  curious  history,  and  adds  that  Provost  Hawkesworth  produced  it 
on  the  occasion  of  this  disturbance,  which  it  failed  to  stop. 

*  Rymer,  v.  655,  658,  693.  *  c.  v.  §  4. 
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are  known  to  have  perished ;  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
two-thirds  of  the  parishes  were  left  without  incumbents* 
Coming  to  Oxford,  where  Gascoigne,  from  official  docu- 
ments '  in  his  keeping,  avers  there  were  formerly  thirty 
thousand  students,  others  aver  there  were  not  two-thirds  of 
that  number  left  after  the  plague.  *  The  school-doors  were 
shut,  colleges  and  halls  relinquished,  and  none  scarce  left 
to  keep  possession,  or  to  make  up  a  number  competent  to 
bury  the  dead,'  in  the  words  of  Antony  Wood^  The  wars 
with  Scotland  and  with  France  both  made  these  drains  on 
the  population  more  keenly  felt.  A  period,  first  of  igno- 
rance, and  then  of  horrible  corruption  ensued,  aggravating 
all  the  wickedness  enormously,  which  Piers  Plowman,  and 
after  him  Wycliffe,  denounced.  But  this,  we  must  always 
remember,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  result  of  the  pestilence,  was 
the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  man.  The  pestilence  was 
no  doubt  a  heavy  punishment  incurred  for  sins  antedating 
it,  but  the  punishment  engendered  necessities,  which  human 
ingenuity  was  left  to  deal  with  as  best  it  could.  Owing  to 
the  multitude  struck  down  in  every  profession,  high  and 
low,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  recruits  of  every 
description  were  pressingly  wanted  all  at  once.  Illiterate 
men  were  taken  from  the  plough,  who  could  not  speak 
their  own  language  correctly,  .to  minister  in  a  language 
which  they  had  never  learnt  when  young,  or  to  keep 
accounts  in  a  large  monastery,  never  having  been  taught 
to  write.  Their  teachers  may  have  striven  to  the  utmost 
in  each  case  to  instil  into  them  all  they  could,  but  when 
those  teachers  departed  this  life,  there  was  a  general 
reaction  even  amongst  those  who  had  made  some  progress ; 
and  in  becoming  their  own  masters,  idleness  and  mere 
physical  enjoyment  were  the  least  of  their  delinquencies* 
In  most  cases  it  was  flagrant  turpitude  into  which  they 
plunged.  Morals  and  accounts  dropped  to  zero  within  the 
monasteries;  everything  went  to  rack  and  ruin  outside 
them  for  a  season.  With  a  fixed  and  strong  government 
under  the  Tudors,  things  took  an  upward  turn,  yet 
memories  of  the  past  could  not  be  obliterated  wholly  from 
the  minds  of  men,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

^  P.  202,  ed.  Rogers.  '  Annals,  i.  449,  and  then  453-4. 
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Coming  events,  it  is  said,  cast  their  shadows  before 
them :  and  the  restoration  of  S.  Mary's  church,  to  which 
the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings  was  petitioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  contribute,  foreshadowed  the 
revolution,  which  during  their  dynasty  would  be  effected 
in  the  ritual  and  in  the  government  of  the  national  church 
and  in  its  relation  to  continental  churches.  Under  no 
other  dynasty,  and  in  no  other  age,  probably,  could  it  have 
been  carried  through  to  the  same  extent.  What  Mr.  Green 
appositely  calls  the  '  New  Monarchy,'  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  bring  it  about,  had  not  the  council  of  Florence 
taken  place  first,  and  the  Welsh  Tudors,  after  a  brief  in- 
terval, been  called  to  the  English  throne. 

§  I.  Old  S.  Mary's  on  the  south  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  unfit  for  use,  when  the  battle  was  fought  which 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  a  son  of  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  York.  More  than  one  cause  delayed  its 
restoration  :  and  it  might  have  been  delayed  much  longer, 
had  not  the  University  chosen  for  its  chancellor  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  its  diocesan  :  and  he  been  the  first  chancellor 
who  held  his  office  for  life.  John  Russell,  for  that  was  his 
name,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  conspicuous  for  his  piety, 
for  his  uprightness,  and  for  his  perseverance  when  any 
work  was  to  be  done.  His  own  circular,  and  the  letters 
which  it  evoked,  may  be  read  in  the  earliest  of  the  folio 
volumes  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  University 
archives,  ranging  from  a.  d.  1422  to  1503,  and  marked  F  4. 
It  consists  of  letters  on  University  matters,  in  many  cases 
emanating  from  a  Congregation  :  in  other  cases  addressed, 
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on  various  grounds,  to. the  University.  Russell  writes,  as 
chancellor  and  president  of  a  Congregation,  as  follows ' : — 

*  To  all  sons  of  holy  mother  church  to  whom  the  present 
letters  may  come,  John,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 
whole  assembly  of  regents  in  the  same,  greeting  in  the 
Saviour.  Whereas  we,  the  Chancellor  and  the  aforesaid 
regents  in  our  house  of  Congregation  specially  assembled 
for  diligently  taking  in  hand  the  construction  of  S.  Mary's, 
where  from  antient  times  and  now  daily  solemn  assemblies 
are  held  :  and  whereas  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  not 
suffice  for  performing  those  works,  we  appoint  our  well- 
beloved  in  Christ,  master  Stephen  Browne,  our  proctor  by 
the  presents  to  entreat  and  importune  our  benefactors,  and 
petition  and  receive  for  us  whatever  our  benefactors  shall 
deign  to  bestow  for  the  same.  We  therefore  supplicate 
you,  who  sympathise  with  our  poverty,  that  you  would 
admit  him  to  declare  our  wants  to  you  :  and  that  you  would 
deign  to  assist  us  in  a  work  of  such  importance,  for 
charity's  sake. 

'  Given  at  Oxford,  in  our  house  of  Congregation,  under 
our  seal,  26  Feb.  1486^.' 

A  letter  to  Stephen  Browne  follows,  charging  him  with 
this  commission,  and  explaining  the  delay  which  had  oc- 
curred in  attending  to  this  matter,  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  two  causes  :  first,  the  badness  of  the  times,  and 
secondly,  the  terrible  pestilence,  which  besides  occasioning 
a  multitude  of  deaths  among  them,  drove  numbers  away 
into  the  country  to  save  their  lives.  The  urgency  of  the 
case  precluded  a  longer  delay,  though  there  were  so  few 
present.  He  would  lay  them  under  a  great  obligation  by 
consenting  to  act  for  them  with  all  speed  ^ 

To  the  Sovereign,  as  in  duty  bound,  their  proctor  ad- 

*  Peshall's  account  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  S.  Mary's  on  this 
occasion  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  misrepresents  Wood  as  saying  that 
it  was  Lyhart,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died  in  1472,  when  Edward  IV 
was  on  the  throne,  who  rebuilt  the  chancel.  Wood  agrees  with  Godwin 
that  this  was  done  by  Audley,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  150a.  The  Berk- 
shire side  of  the  river  then  lay  in  his  diocese.    This  may  explain  why  no 

letter  was  written  to  him.  But  others  who  contributed  largely,  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  included  in  these  circulars  :  possibly  because  they 
did  not  wait  to  be  asked. 

''  p.  151.  .  '  /6- 
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dressed  himself  first :  and  a  liberal  response  might,  with 
reason,  have  been  expected  from  the  first  of  the  Tudors  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign.  But  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
presupposes  a  request  already  made  to  his  Majesty  :  for  it 
returns  thanks  for  a  promisjed  gift  of  forty  oak  trees  on  his 
part,  which  can  have  cost  him  no  money.  And  a  second 
letter  having  to  be  written  ^,  as  the  first  had  miscarried,  a 
gentle  hint  is  thrown  out  at  its  conclusion,  that  many 
necessary  things  were  still  needed  for  the  work. 

Letter  3  is  to  a  master  unnamed. 

Letter  4  is  to  a  doctor  unnamed  ^ 

Letter  5  is  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
then  John  Moreton.  He  had  been  celebrated  at  Oxford 
for  his  attainments  in  law,  which  had  procured  him  a  doc- 
torate, and  recommended  him  to  Archbishop  Bouchier,  in 
whose  court  he  practised.  More  than  this,  it  was  he  really 
to  whom  Henry  VH  owed  his  crown.  Later,  he  became  the 
next  Chancellor  of  this  University  for  life.  To  strengthen 
the  appeal  to  him  for  assistance,  the  Primate  is  told 
that  'the  Parishioners  of  S.  Mary's  are  so  mean  and  so 
jejune,  that  they  had  far  rather  extract  contributions  from 
others,  than  contribute  themselves''.* 

Letter  6  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Eli,  John  Alcock, 
a  Cambridge  man,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  Cambridge : 
but  forasmuch  as  he  succeeded  Moreton  at  Eli,  who  was 
of  Oxford,  and  as  Moreton  numbered  several  other  Oxford 
men  among  his  predecessors,  we  see  that  the  rule  which 
in  our  day  had  become  law,  was  by  no  means  without 
exceptions  *. 

Letter  7  is  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Peter  Cour- 
tenay,  just  translated  from  Exeter*^. 

And  Letter  8,  immediately  following  it,  is  to  his  suc- 
cessor at  E:5^eter,  Richard  Fox,  the- pious  and  illustrious 
founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Wood  says  he  was  a 
large  contributor  to  the  works  at  S.  Mary's  ^ 

Letter  9  is  addressed  to  one  styled  '  Right  honourable 
and  worshipful  Sir,'  but  not  named  ^ 

Letter  10  is  addressed  to  an  archdeacon  unnamed,  who 
is  thanked  for  his  liberality :  which  it  is,  however,  evidently 
sought  to  enlarge  by  mentioning  that  £200  in  cash  for  the 

^  p.  156  and  dors.  "^  p.  157  dors.  '  p.  158. 

*  lb,  'lb.  ^  lb.  ^  lb. 
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church  and  132  volumes  for  the  library,  had  just  been 
received  from  Dr.  Fitzjames*.  This,  the  earliest  bene- 
faction received  from  him,  is  not  noticed  by  Wood. 

Letter  11  is  to  the  Prior  of  Merton  in  Surrey,  then  John 
Gisburne  ^. 

Letter  12  is  to  the  Rector  of  S.  Mary's  :  in  other  words, 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  then  John  Taylor  :  who  held 
the  chancellorship  of  Exeter  with  his  headship  ^ 

Letter  13  is  to  one  styled  '  Vir  humanissime/  and  nothing 
more. 

Letter  14  is  to  Dr.  Boket,  who  was,  according  to  the 
lately  published  University  Register  by  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society,  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  a  B. 
Med. 

Letter  15  is  to  Sir  John  Bagemell,  knight :  of  whom  we 
know  no  more. 

Letter  16  is  to  one,  called  at  its  close,  'Vir  human- 
issime.' ' 

Letter  17  is  to  one  called  at  its  close  '  Tua  reverentia.' 

Letter  18  is  to  Dr.  Kalbeka,  who,  the  Register  informs 
us,  was  B.D.  and  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

Letter  19  is  to  Thomas  Haywode,  archdeacon  of  Lich- 
field \ 

Letter  20  is  to  Richard  Lichfeld,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  and  Bath.  He  gave  £200  towards 
the  re-edification  of  S.  Mary's,  and  128  volumes  to  the 
University  Library.  Congregation,  in  return  for  this  muni- 
ficence, decreed  on  February  25,  1489  in  S.  Mary's  church 
that,  on  the  joint  anniversary  of  John  and  Thomas  Kempe, 
special  collects  should  be  said  likewise  for  his  soul :  and 
that  every  graduate  preaching  at  S.  Paul's  Cross,  or  at 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  without  Bishopsgate,  should  com- 
mend him  by  name  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ^, 

Letter  21  is  to  one  designated  '  Dilecte  confrater  ^' 

*  p.  163  dors.  ^  p.  166  Dugdale's  Monast.  Merton  Priory. 
^  p.  166  dors.  See  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  iii.  519. 

*  p.  167,  and  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  i.  562. 

*  Anstey's  Mum'm,  Acad.  i.  357. 

*  At  this  point  it  is  announced  on  the  part  of  the  University  that  it  had 
been  resolved  unanimously  to  take  the  whole  church  down  (all,  that  is, 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  restore)  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred  by 
all  persons  going  in  and  coming  out  :  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  increased 
expense  might  be  met  in  part  by  liberal  contributions  from  all  inceptors  ] 
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Letter  22  is  to  one  characterised  as  among  the  friends 
of  the  University,  and  having  means  at  his  disposal  \ 

Letter  23  is  to  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  :  then,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  John  de  Sellwode. 

Letter  24  is  to  the  Prior  of  Coventry :  Richard  Shaw, 
according  to  the  same. 

Letter  25  states  that  Sir  John  Halwell  and  others  had 
been  charged  by  them  with  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Coven- 
try and  Lichfield,  John  Halse,  asking  for  a  contribution 
to  their  church,  which  had  pleased  him  so,  that  he  promised 
at  once  to  give  £20  to  be  spent  on  it,  as  this  would  be  set- 
ting an  example  for  all  others  to  follow.  He  had  been 
elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  in  1423,  and  Provost  of  Oriel  in 
1445 :  to  which  Godwin  says  he  was  a  great  benefactor. 
He  became  Bishop  1459,  and  Wood  makes  him  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  see.  It  is  curious  that  Godwin  should 
have  known  more  of  his  doings  at  Oxford  than  Wood,  and 
Wood  more  of  his  doings  at  Coventry  than  Godwin. 

Letter  26  is  addressed  to  Master  John  Pasthro,  *  resident 
in  the  church  of  Exeter/  perhaps  an  honorary  Canon,  and 
perhaps  a  foreigner,  as  no  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  can 
be  found  of  that  name.  He  is  asked,  if  able  to  contribute, 
to  communicate  with  either  Dr.  Taylor— probably  the 
Provost  of  Oriel — or  Dr.  Silke,  to  whom  we  shall  come 
presently  ^ 

Letter  27  is  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Hereford,  Master 
Robert  Jeffery*. 

Letter  28  is  to  Thomas  Milling,  D.D.,  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford  :  'an  Oxford  D.D.,' 
says  Godwin,  but  the  Oxford  Historical  Society's  Register 
has  no  such  name. 

Letter  29  is  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Thomas  Savage, 
D.L.,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known  *. 

Letter  30  is  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  James  Goldwell, 
of  whom  the  Oxford  Historical  Society's  Register  knows 
nothing ;  but  Godwin  says  he  was  educated  at  All  Souls 
College. 

Letter  31  is  to  the  Bishop  of  Eli,  John  Alcock :  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  already  noticed. 

in  part  by  advances  from  their  own  treasury,  and  by  munificent  sums 
received  from  friends  of  the  University. 
^  p.  167  dors.    ^  p.  168.     3  Hardy's  Le  Neve,  i.  481.     *  p.  i68  dors. 
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Letter  32  is  to  Dr.  Berton :  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society's  Register  makes  him  a  B.C.L. 

Letter  33  is  to  Dr.  Silke,  B.C.L.  according  to  the  same 
Register.  He  is  greatly  complimented  for  his  previous 
liberality,  and  also  for  having  influenced  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor — probably  the  Provost  of  Oriel — to  tread  in  his 
steps*. 

Letter  34  is  a  joint  one  to  Dr.  Lee,  Principal  of  White 
Hall  and  S.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Sutton,  B.D.,  a 
Dominican. 

Letter  35  is  to  Master  William  Merton;  and  letter  36  to 
Master  Thomas  Reeves ;  but  neither  of  them  appears  in 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society's  Register. 

Letter  37  is  to  Master  Thomas  Hajrwode,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field.   Letter  18  was  addressed  to  him  as  archdeacon  there. 

Letter  38  is  to  the  Vicar  of  Taunton,  Somersetshire '. 

Letter  39  is  to  the  Vicar  of  Ilminster,  in  the  same 
county. 

Letter  40  is  to  Master  Robert  Sheffield,  Fellow  of  Oriel ; 
Principal  of  Tackeley's  Inn. — Oxford  Historical  Society's 
Register,  p.  28. 

Letter  41  is  to  Master  Thomas  Forster,  Archdeacon  of 
London. — Hardy's  Le  Neve,  ii.  322. 

Letter  42  is  to  the  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  Hugh  Pavy. — 
Hardy's  Le  Neve,  i.  299. 

Letter  43  is  to  the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  John  Darneton; 
according  to  Dugdale  *. 

Letter  44  is  to  the  Prior  of  Dereham.  As  there  are  two 
Derehams  in  Norfolk,  one  Praemonstratensian,  the  other 
Benedictine,  we  cannot  ascertain  his  name. 

Letter  45  is  to  Master  Richard  Bradley,  and  to  the 
Prior  of  Ingham*.  The  first  was  a  Fellow  of  Exeter \ 
The  names  of  the  Priors  of  Ingham  are  not  given  in 
Dugdale  ®. 

Letter  46  is  addressed  to  Masters  Rewley  and  Pollard's, 
officials  of  the  Abbot  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  and  Bury. 

Letter  47  is  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  Hayles  in 
Gloucestershire,  near  Tewkesbury;  then,  according  to 
Dugdale,  John  Combeck. 

*  Ih.  and  169.  *  p.  169  dors. 
^  p   170.  *  p.  171  dors. 

*  Ox.  Hist.  S.  Reg.  p.  38.  •  Monast.  vi.  p.  3 ;  p.  1458. 
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Letter  48  is  to  Dr.  William  Sutton  ;  but  of  him  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society's  Register  says  nothing. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  volume  for  1463-1504  is 
missing. 

§  2.  The  first  event  to  be  noticed  after  the  restoration 
of  S.  Mary's,  which  it  preceded  in  point  of  time,  was  the 
return  of  a  distinguished  graduate  from  Italy,  which  he 
had  visited  last  in  his  travels,  and  for  purposes  of  study 
made  his  abode  for  some  years,  till  a.d.  1497,  when  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  to  let  Oxford  know  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen — John  Colet,  afterwards  Dean  of  S.  Paul's. — 
Nothing  has  been  discovered  for  certain  of  his  earlier 
career,  except  that  previously  to  his  travels  he  had  taken 
his  M.A.  degree,  been  ordained,  and  held  a  number  of 
preferments,  while  still  in  minor  orders,  and  absent  from 
England  \  No  doubt  he  qualified  himself  for  lecturing  in 
public  as  a  first  step — which  by  then  may  have  been 
no  more  than  by  paying  the  fees,  or  by  contributing 
to  the  repairs  of  S.  Mary's — on  his  return  to  Oxford.  He 
then  at  once  started  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of 
S.  Paul,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  by  a  happy  coinci- 
dence, reached  Oxford  just  in  time  to  stamp  with  his  high 
approval.  These  lectures  may  be  said  to  have  created  an 
epoch  in  the  University  where  they  were  delivered,  and 
through  Erasmus  in  the  world  at  large.  For  there  was  a 
freshness  about  them,  combined  with  strict  orthodoxy,  that 
was  quite  new.  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  both  of  whom  had 
imbibed  their  scholarship  in  Italy,  and  were  then  teaching, 
one  Greek,  and  the  other  Latin  ^  at  Oxford  with  all  their 
might ;  Charnock,  head  of  S.  Mary's  College  in  New  Inn 
Hall  Lane,  with  whom  Erasmus  lodged  ;  More,  the  future 
Chancellor,  with  endless  others,  filled  his  lecture-room — 
wherever  that  was,  for  S.  Mary's  was  closed — to  over- 
flowing. As  so  much  may  be  found  on  '  the  fellow-workers 
of  John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  Moore' — deservedly 

*  Dr.  Knight's  Life,  pp.  ao-aa,  with  the  notes.  Mr.  Seebohm,  who 
refers  to  these  pages,  suppresses  these  facts;  and  Mr.  Lupton  never 
refers  to  them  at  all. 

^  There  are  several  copies  of  Linacre's  Latin  grammar  in  the  Bodleian, 
which  prove  that  in  this  he  laboured  most :  but  his  translation  of  Galen 
into  Latin  and  his  scholarly  remarks  in  the  preface  to  it,  which  may  be 
likewise  read  in  the  Bodleian,  shew  that  he  was  an  adept  in  both 
languages.     Of  Grocyn  the  same  library  knows  nothing  at  all. 
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called  '  the  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498 ' — by  Mr.  Seebohm^ 
and  on  Colet  later,  and  exclusively  by  Mr.  Lupton  in  his 
life-;  no  further  reference  to  his  remains  is  needed  here, 
beyond  the  unqualified  pleasure  derived  from  their  perusal. 
Oh  !  that  sermons  like  his  'made  to  the  Convocation  at 
S.  Paul's,'  could  be  delivered  to  Convocations  held  there 
now — outspoken,  thorough-going,  eminently  Christian 
before  all  things — in  the  hearing  of  as  vast  a  multitude 
then  as  recently  gathered  round  Dr.  Liddon.  No  doubt 
it  was  for  that  noble  outpouring  that  Colet  was  delated  for 
heresy  by  no  less  a  person  than  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors to  S.  Mary's,  Fitzjames,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Warham  :  whom 
that  admirable  Primate  dismissed  without  calling  upon 
Colet  for  his  defence.  Archbishop  Parker,  to  his  credit, 
not  only  records  this  act  of  his  predecessor,  but  stamps  it 
with  his  high  approval.^  The  attachment  which  Erasmus 
ever  afterwards  felt  for  Oxford  and  for  England,  may  well 
be  reckoned  among  the  fruits  of  those  lectures  which  pre- 
ceded that  sermon,  and  of  which  Oxford  may  well  be 
proud.  For  of  all  the  Continental  reforming  party  that 
ever  visited  England  and  Oxford,  Erasmus  stands  out  on 
an  eminence  by  himself  as  a  first-rate  name,  not  less 
remarkable  for  his  incisive  writings  than  for  his  unde- 
viating  common  sense.  Those  who  followed  him  into  this 
country  were  miserable  second-rates,  who  neither  reflected 
any  credit  upon  Oxford  nor  did  England  any  good.  We 
should  have  reformed  ourselves  much  better  had  our  re- 
formers never  invoked  their  aid,  and  worked  alone — nor 
would  their  aid  ever  have  been  invoked  had  Wolsey 
lived. 

§  3.  Wolsey,  like  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  *,  was  a 
self-made  man,  but  our  archbishop  has  neither  had  the 
honour  of  being  made  cardinal-legate  ;  nor,  through  it, 
also  the  means  of  enriching  himself  with  the  proceeds  of 
benefices  in  ti  uly  papal  fashion,  and  of  living  in  truly  regal 
style.  But  it  was  the  age  that  produced  Wolsey,  not 
Wolsey  the  age.     Wolsey  commenced  at  Oxford,  like  the 

^  Longman  &  Co.  1867.  ^  ggU  ^  gons,  1887. 

^  Quoted  at  length  in  a  note  to  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  p.  62.  The 
sermon  is  given  in  Latin,  p.  289.  Mr.  Lupton  gives  it  in  English,  p. 
293.  *  Abp.  Thomson.    . 
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northern  metropolitan  of  our  own  times,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  when  only  fifteen ;  and  afterwards  became  Fellow 
and  Bursar  of  Magdalen  College,  leaving  behind  him  the 
silent  witness  of  the  sylph-like  tower  there,  which  he  com- 
pleted. Cardinal  College,  since  named  Christ  Church, 
attests  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  when  he  possessed 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  them.  The  few  letters  pre- 
served by  Durand  and  Martene  that  passed  between  him 
and  Silvester,  bishop  of  Worcester^,  among  which  are 
several  of  king  Henry  VIII — paint  the  man  in  his  own 
words — among  the  letters  of  the  bishop  to  him  is  one, 
which  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  twenty  from  Wolsey, 
which  have  disappeared,  gives  details  of  his  own  interview, 
being  then  at  Rome,  with  Pope  Leo  X ;  in  which  his  Holi- 
ness declared  how  much  he  desired  that  Wolsey's  master, 
Henry  VIII,  might  be  elected  emperor.  As  this  letter  is 
printed  without  date,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  must 
have  been  written  before  the  election  of  Charles  V  :  but 
how  long  before  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  shew.  With  all 
his  pomp  and  state-craft,  Wolsey  had  an  uncommonly 
capacious  and  lofty  mind.  Had  he  beejn  elected  pope,  he 
certainly  would  have  been  a  reforming  pope.  Had  he 
lived  longer,  and  continued  in  power,  he  would  have  re- 
formed all  the  monasteries  in  this  country  that  were  worth 
preserving,  and  perhaps  staved  off  their  destruction,  a.d. 
1528,  all  the  doctors,  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  the 
proctors,  and  masters,  regents  and  non-regents,  met  in  S. 
Mary's  Church  on  July  14  in  the  forenoon,  to  hear  from 
the  Dean  of  Cardinal  College,  what  priceless  benefits  its 
Founder  had  just  secured  for  the  University,  and  to  decree 
to  him  in  return  all  the  honours  paid  in  death  or  in  life  to 
its  greatest  benefactors  ^  He  certainly  did  his  utmost  to 
promote  learning,  though  he  repressed  what  his  age  called 
heresy  with  a  high  hand  ;  and  Mr.  Green  has  traced  with 
only  too  much  truth  the  undoubted  sequel  of  his  domestic 
policy.  '  The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are 
among  the  most  momentous  in  our  history.  The  new  mon- 
archy at  last. realised  its  power :  and  the  work,  for  which 
Wolsey  had  paved  the  way,  was  carried  out  with  terrible 

*  Vet.  Script,  et  Monum.  Collect.  Tom.  iii.  1270.     Neither  Mr.  Froude 
nor  Mr.  Brewer  mention  the  existence  of  these  letters. 
^  Wood,  Annals,  ii.  33. 
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thoroughness  \'  Thomas  Cromwell  indoctrinated,  when  a 
stripling,  by  Wolsey  in  the  art  of  managing  their  Royal 
Master,  guided  him  through  a  series  of  atrocities  from  which 
his  old  master  would  have  certainly  shrank  ;  and  then,  when 
his  services  were  requited  with  the  fate  he  so  richly 
deserved,  left  Henry  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  greatest 
autocrat  that  has  ever  ruled  in  England,  church  and  state 
being  alike  put  under  his  feet. 

§  4.  On  one  point,  however,  Cromwell  invariably  found 
him  unpersuadable.  Henry  never  could  be  brought  to 
subject  the  Universities  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  mona- 
steries. The  Visitation  of  Oxford  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign  (1535)  was  constructive  rather  than  destructive. 
For  like  the  Commissioners  of  our  own  times,  it  merely 
caused  lectureships  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  subjects  to 
be  established  in  colleges,  whose  revenues  could  afford 
them.  At  the  same  time,  fears  were  thus  excited  in  the 
University  that  worse  things  would  soon  follow.  Hence, 
though  Cromwell  was  never  allowed  to  touch  their  revenues 
for  other  purposes,  studies  were  broken  off,  and  students 
melted  away  insensibly,  till  very  few  were  left.  But  these 
fears  were  groundless  under  the  Tudors,  as  William 
Harrison,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
shews  *^,  in  his  quaint  but  admirable  chapter  on  Univer- 
sities, '  whose  lands  some  greedie  gripers  doo  gape  wide 
for,  and  of  late  have  propounded  sundrie  reasons,  whereby 
they  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  their  purposes.  But 
....  when  such  a  motion  was  made  by  some  unto  King 
Henrie  the  eight,  he  could  answer  them  in  this  manner: 
"  Ah,  sirha,  I  perceive  the  abbeie  lands  have  fleshed  you, 
and  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  to  aske  also  those  colleges  .  .  . 
I  tell  you,  sirs,  that  I  judge  no  land  in  England  better 
bestowed  than  that  which  is  given  to  our  Universities :  for 
by  their  maintenance  our  realme  shall  be  well  governed, 
when  we  be  dead  and  rotten — as  you  love  your  welfares, 
therefore,  follow  no  more  this  veine  .  .  .  for  I  love  not 
learning  so  ill,  that  I  will  impaire  the  revenues  of  anie  one 
house  by  a  penie,  whereby  it  may  be  upholden."  In 
King  Edward's  daies  likewise,  the  same  sute  was  once 
againe  attempted,  but  in  vaine.     For  saith  the  duke  of 

1  C.  vi.  §  6. 

*  New  Shakspere  Society  Series,  Part  I.  Book  II.  c.  3. 
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Summerset,  among  other  speeches  tending  to  that  end,  who 
also  made  answer  there  unto  in  the  king's  presence  by  his 
assignation :  "If  lerning  decaie,  which  of  wild  men 
maketh  civill,  of  blockist  and  rash  persons  wise  and  godlie 
counsellers,  of  obstinat  rebels  obedient  subjects,  and  of 
evill  men  good  and  godlie  Christians  ;  what  shall  we  looke 
for  else,  but  barbarisme  and  tumult  ?  For  when  the  lands 
of  Colleges  be  gone,  it  shall  be  hard  to  saie,  whose  staffe 

shall  stand  next  the  doore." In  Queene  Maries 

daies  the  weather  was  too  warme,  for  anie  such  course  to 
be  taken  in  hand.  But  in  the  time  of  our  gratious  Queene 
Elizabeth,  I  heare  it  was  after  a  sort  in  talke  the  third  time, 
but  without  succese  ;  as  mooved  also  out  of  season,  and  so 
I  hope  it  shall  continue  for  ever.  .  .  .  '  William  Harrison 
was  a  Cambridge  man,  but  he  says  that  '  both  Universities 
were  so  deere  unto  him  that  he  can  not  readilie  tell  unto 
whether  of  them  he  owes  the  most  good  will.' 

What  disturbed  their  even  tenor,  and  depopulated  their 
colleges  during  this  period,  was  not  the  loss  of  their 
revenues,  but  the  constant  change  that  was  being  made, 
forwards  and  backwards  in  rapid  succession,  one  after 
another,  under  each  sovereign,  in  religion,  ritual,  and 
church-government.  Three  such  changes  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  two  such  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
When  his  half-sister  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  she  cast 
away  everything  which  her  immediate  predecessor  had 
introduced,  restoring  only  such  things  as  existed  under 
her  Father,  when  he  opposed  Luther  :  but  these,  minus  the 
church-lands — Elizabeth  cast  away  everything  re-intro- 
duced by  her  half-sister :  reviving  only  such  things  as 
existed  under  her  Father  between  1531  and  1539,  when 
Cromwell  was  dominant :  and  only  such  things  as  existed 
under  her  half-brother,  after  the  fall  of  the  Protector  ^ 
At  one  time  there  was  a  vast  burning  of  bibles  :  at  another, 
a  vastly  greater  burning  of  service-books,  church-vest- 
ments, and  altar  decorations.  At  one  time  the  King  and 
Pope  were  the  best  of  friends  :  at  another  time,  the  Pope 
was  nowhere,  and  the  King  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 
Then  the  Pope  was  reseated,  but  not  in  his  plenitude,  nor 
for  a  longer  period   than  five  years  and  three  months. 

*  The  second  Prayer  Book  actually  did  not  become  law,  till  ten  days 
after  his  execution  :  viz.  30  January,  155a. 
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Then,  finally,  primitive  church-government  was  replaced : 
and  this,  in  spite  of  all  the  knocks  it  has  since  received, 
exists  unscathed  in  the  national  church  of  to-day.  Simi- 
larly the  creeds,  as  they  were  received  long  before  the 
Reformation — one  being  still  undivested  indeed  of  its  me- 
dieval interpolation.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  too,  that 
once  were  forty-two,  the  work  of  the  post-reformation 
church  in  all  the  changes  that  they  have  undergone.  But 
the  ritual,  that  was  replaced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
the  work  of  a  single  man,  who  shaped  it,  not  by  following 
his  instructions,  but  by  giving  full  vent  to  his  own  pre- 
dilections. Edmund  Geast  or  Geste,  a  D.  D.  merely,  when 
entrusted  with  this  charge  :  made  bishop  on  its  completion. 
Nothing,  that  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  any  way  justifies 
his  choice  for  a  work  so  momentous  at  the  time,  so  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences.  His  life,  published  in  1840 
by  Mr.  Geast  Dugdale,  and  prefaced  by  a  long  pedigree, 
shewing  his  biographer  to  have  been  lineally  descended 
from  him,  contains  a  letter  of  the  bishop  to  Parker,  in 
returning  the  archbishop  his  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  with  comments  \  Another  letter  follows,  written 
by  Cecil  to  Parker,  after  a  vain  search  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  College  Library,  Cambridge,  for  some  '  writing ' 
which  the  archbishop  asked  him  to  look  out  and  send 
from  thence  :  and  sending  him  instead  Geste's  letter  to 
himself  accompanied  by  the  Service  Book  in  MS.  which 
he  found  there :  a  thing  which  he  scarcely  would  have 
done,  had  the  archbishop  ever  been  shewn  it  before. 
Geste,  Cecil,  and  Parker,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  were 
Cambridge  men.  Now,  Geste  says  in  this  letter  that  the 
second  cause,  why  certain  parts  of  the  first  book  of  Edward 
VI  had  been  excised  by  him  was:  'for  that  it  prayeth 
that  the  bread  and  wyne  may  be  Xtis  body  and  blude, 
wich  maketh  for  transubstantiation,  wich  is  a  popishe 
doctrine,  that  hath  caused  mich  idolatrie*.*  Instead  of 
which,  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  excised  prayer,  being 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  this,  has  always 
kept  the  primitive  church  and  those  churches  still  retaining 
it  free  from  the  notion  of  a  carnal  Presence.  But  apart 
from  this,  its  excision  proves  the  remodeller  of  our  Service 

^  pp.  141- a.  *  lb,  p.  148. 
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book  ignorant  of  the  great  work  of  Calvin,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on. 

§  5.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  some  previous  events  that 
concern  Oxford  and  S.  Mary's  more  particularly. — Wood 
tells  us,  that  in  1521,  which  was  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Wolsey  wrote  to  this  University  to 
appoint  certain  men  from  among  them  to  come  to  him  in 
London  to  examine  the  doctrine  taught  by  Luther  that 
was  now  being  dispersed  at  Oxford.  Three  Doctors  of 
Divinity  were  sent  up,  and  were  present  in  a  solemn 
Convocation  which  the  Cardinal  had  gathered  together  at 
his  house,  where  it  was  examined  and  condemned.  A  copy 
of  their  sentence  was  afterwards  sent  to  Oxford,  and  fastened 
on  to  the  Dial  in  S,  Mary's  Church  Yard^  by  Nicholas 
Kratzer,  the  maker  and  contriver  of  the  dial  and  a  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  books  of  Luther  were  like- 
wise burnt  at  the  same  time  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge'. 

§  6.  The  only  foreigner  of  the  reforming  party,  who 
passed  any  time  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  while 
Henry  VIII  lived,  was  Erasmus  :  and  it  was  not  till  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  had  become  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  English  Church  for  some  months,  that  any 
reformers  found  their  way  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from 
the  continent.  Even  then,  in  the  words  of  Collier,  '  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  being  informed  that  several  learned  men 
of  the  Reformation  were  ruggedly  treated  in  Germany, 
gave  them  an  invitation  into  England.  Amongst  those 
who  were  hospitably  entertained  and  encouraged  by  him 
were  John  Alasco,  a  Polish  nobleman,  Martin  Bucer, 
Peter  Martyr,  Paulus  Fagius,  Peter  Alexander,  and  some 
others  ^'  Second-rate  men,  all  of  them,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed :  but  it  was  their  ill  usage,  not  their  learning,  that 
made  them  welcome.  When  they  arrived,  Cranmer 
naturally  made  the  most  of  them,  both  as  being  not  only 
workers  but  sufferers  in  the  same  cause  with  himself,  and 
as  being  the  first  Reformers  of  any  note  who  could  be  got 
to  come  to  England  from  the  continent.  He  was  therefore 
bound  to  obtain  situations  for  them,  where  they  would  be 
supported  with  honour.  Peter  Martyr  was  accordingly 
made  Divinity  Professor  at  Oxford  in  May  1549 :  but  his 

^  Annals,  ii.  19.  ^  £ccl.  Hist.  v.  317.  Barkam's  £d. 
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lectures  were  so  ill  received,  that  he  withdrew  to  London. 
The  king  sent  him  back  to  Oxford,  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
and  D.D.  After  some  preliminaries,  a  disputation  was 
arranged  between  him  and  Dr.  William  Tresham,  also 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  some  part  of  S.  Mary's,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  Martyr  opposed,  and 
Tresham  defended,  transubstantiation.  It  commenced  on 
May  28,  and  lasted  three  days  ;  Doctor  Cox,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  with  Holbech  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  three 
more  deputed  by  the  Crown,  acting  as  moderators.  Any- 
body caring  to  wade  through  this  disputation  will  find  it 
given  at  length  in  the  folio  edition  of  1562  containing 
Mart3nr's  reply  to  Bishop  Gardiner  on  the  same  subject,  to 
which  it  is  appended  \  All  that  need  be  said  of  it  is  that 
Martyr's  views,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of 
them,  were  peculiar  to  himself :  he  feared  at  the  time  they 
were  not  shared  entirely  by  his  friend  Bucer.  And,  as 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  made  Zurich  his  abode, 
possibly  the  views  entertained  there  were  the  last  enter- 
tained by  him. 

Another  folio  printed  in  1577  at  Basle  contains  several 
disputations  of  Bucer  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  Divinity  Professor  by  Cranmer,  some  months  after 
Peter  Martyr  was  settled  by  him  at  Oxford.  Cranmer 
was  a  Cambridge  man  himself,  and  a  Cambridge  man  who 
had  refused  preferment  in  Oxford — a  thing  not  often  done 
now.  Moreover  he  had  vacated  his  fellowship  at  Jesus 
College,  by  marrying  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- three;  but 
had  come  back  to  it  again,  his  wife  dying  within  his  year  of 
grace,  and  only  left  it  to  become  primate  of  England.  His 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been  great  still  in  his  own 
University ;  yet  Bucer,  his  protege,  was  warmly  opposed 
there,  and  deservedly  beaten  on  the  two  points  he  de- 
fended by  his  clearer-sighted  respondents.  As  these  dis- 
putations may  be  read  in  Collier  ^  and  have  no  particular 
merits  of  their  own  to  call  for  remark,  all  that  need  be 
said  of  them  further  is  that  they  were  both  held  in  August, 
1550.  Two  letters  written  earlier  by  him  on  the  Eucha- 
rist are  appended  to  them';  the  first  dated  Cambridge, 
Oct.   22,    1549,    and   addressed    to   a  friend  at  Bremen, 

*  p.  662  et  seq. 
*  E.  H.  V.  394  et  seq.  '  Script.  Angl.  pp.  862  4. 
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in  which  he  maintains  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  Eucha- 
rist to  those  who  receive  with  lively  faith,  and  with  faith 
alone  ;  the  second  also  dated  Cambridge,  but  written  April 
15,  1550,  in  which  he  gently  criticises  the  view  of  Peter 
Martyr  as  having  been  set  right  by  himself.  Bucer  died 
in  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  was 
pompously  buried  by  order  of  Cranmer,  in  the  S.  Mary's 
of  Cambridge. 

Bucer  originally  belonged  to  the  Dominicans,  and  was 
trained  by  them  for  the  pulpit.  This  fact  alone  will 
account  for  many  peculiarities  in  his  works.  He  seems 
to  quote  Greek  words,  for  instance,  to  shew  that  he  had 
a  smattering  of  that  language  ;  and  morsels  of  Church 
history  to  shew  that  he  had  dabbled  in  the  Latin  manuals 
of  it  then  current.  His  style  throughout  is  more  declama- 
tory than  consistent  with  logic.  He  has  no  fixed  ideas  on 
the  controversial  topics  of  the  day,  like  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Zwingle';  and  was  signally  worsted  in  his  Cambridge 
disputations.  On  the  Eucharist,  where  shall  we  find  any 
thing  in  his  diffuse  handlings  of  the  subject  approaching 
in  terseness  and  primitiveness  to  this  of  Calvin  ? — '  They 
put  about,  that  what  we  teach  on  spiritual  manducation  is 
opposed  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  real  and  the 
true ;  since  what  we  say  refers  solely  to  the  mode,  which 
with  them  is  carnal,  as  they  include  Christ  in  the  bread ; 
with  us  is  spiritual,  as  it  is  the  hidden  action  of  the  Spirit, 
who  is  our  bond  of  union  with  Christ  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  were 
no  small  injury  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  we  not  to  believe 
that  it  is  by  His  incomprehensible  power  that  we  are 
made  partakers  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  communi- 
cating^,^ 

Cranmer  made  not  a  few  political  mistakes  which  re- 
coiled upon  himself,  and  at  last  cost  him  his  life :  but 
there  was  one  made  by  him  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  his  submitting  her  first  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  for  correction  to  a  second-rate  foreigner, 
unversed  in  any  language  besides  his  own  but  ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin,  and  whose  residence  in  this  country,  confined  to 

^  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Hardwick's  Reformation:  c.  iii.  pp.  152  3, 
with  the  notes. 

'''  Inst.  iv.  c.  17,  §§  31  3  :  comp.  §  10.    Comp.  above,  p.  8. 
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Cambridge,  barely  lasted  two  years  \  Cranmer  himself 
was  ten  times  the  man  that  Bucer  was,  and  many  more 
times  the  theologian.  He  was  a  scholar  of  whom  Cam- 
bridge was  deservedly  proud.  He  had  a  fair  knowledge 
both  of  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  he  wrote  excellent  English 
and  Latin ;  he  could  speak  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
Still,  as  her  first  Prayer  Book  had  been  the  joint  work  of 
himself  and  other  representative  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had  received  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
Convocation,  and  been  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  whole  realm,  even  he  should  not  have  revised  it 
without  the  aid  of  those  who  were  joined  with  him  in 
framing  it,  after  which  it  should  have  been  submitted,  as 
before,  to  Convocation  for  approval,  before  going  to  Par- 
liament to  get  it  substituted,  if  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be 
substituted  by  Parliament,  for  the  book  in  use. 

Thus  it  is  to  two  Cambridge  men,  Cranmer  and  Geste, 
that  the  Church  of  England  owes  the  supersession  of  her 
first  book  of  Common  Prayer  by  a  book  of  their  own. 
This  it  concerns  Oxford  to  know.  Oxford  was  not,  either 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  of  Edward  VI,  a  party  to  this 
change. 

§  7.  The  next  scene  witnessed  at  Oxford  was  a  most  dis- 
tressing one  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  alike.  What 
led  to  its  being  enacted  in  Oxford  nobody  seems  to  know. 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer — all  three  men  of  mark  at 
Cambridge — ^were  consigned,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  to  the  Tower.  From  whom  did  the  order, 
for  transferring  them  to  Oxford  to  be  tried,  emanate?  Mr. 
Froude  *  makes  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  another 
Cambridge  man,  and  then  its  Chancellor,  responsible  for 
it.  It  was  he  who  '  directed  that  in  the  writs  for  Parlia- 
ment, A.  D.  1554,  the  summons  should  be  to  meet  at 
Oxford'  in  April ;  it  was  he  who  bade  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  select  the  ablest  doctors  he  could  get 
together  to  go  with  him  to  Oxford,  and  join  the  Oxford 
doctors  in  a  disputation  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the 
archbishop  and  his  two  suffragans  were  to  be  made  re- 

*  Yet  Burnet,  no  prejudiced  witness,  says  :  *  Almost  in  every  particular, 
the  most  material  things  which  Bucer  objected  to,  were  corrected  after- 
wards/    Hist,  of  the  Reform,  ii.  321,  Ox.  ed.  1829. 

*  Hist.  V.  369,  ed.  1870. 
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spondents  in  the  same  month.  According  to  Wood,  there 
were  but  seven  doctors  who  came  from  Cambridge  with 
their  Vice-Chancellor,  while  the  number  of  Oxford  doctors 
was  ten,  with  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  who  acted  as  modera- 
tor, at  their  head.  And  there  must  have  been  fifteen 
Oxford  masters  joined  with  them  to  bring  up  the  whole 
number  to  thirty- three,  which  by  all  accounts  it  was. 
Some  days  passed  in  complimenting  each  other,  and  in- 
corporating all  Cambridge  men  present  with  Oxford,  and 
all  Oxford  men  with  Cambridge.  On  Monday  \  April  16, 
all  walked  together  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  chancel 
on  a  raised  platform  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  which  the 
finials  of  the  stalls  are  said  to  have  been  levelled  to  sup- 
port, in  a  semi-circle.  The  respondent  each  day  stood  on 
the  floor  below.  The  disputations  lasted  three  days, 
commencing  on  the  i6th  with  Cranmer,  and  ending  on 
the  third  day  with  Latimer.  Three  days  later,  all  three 
were  recalled  in  a  body,  and  asked  if  they  were  now  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  what  they  had  opposed ;  on  their 
refusal  they  were  taken  back  to  their  respective  cells,  pro- 
nounced heretics ;  Cranmer  in  Bocardo,  which  his  suffra- 
gans had  at  first  occupied  with  him,  now,  each  lodged  in  a 
separate  prison  apart  from  him.  Almost  a  year  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  they  were  convented  again. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  1555,  Cranmer  received  a  citation 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  eighty  days  of  that  date, 
which  Cardinal  de  Puteo  was  commissioned  by  the*  Pope 
to  issue,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  to  deliver;  and 
which  on  the  Thursday  following  he  was  brought  to  S. 
Mary's  to  be  judicially  questioned  upon,  by  the  same 
bishop  before  two  civilians,  sent  to  report  his  answers  to 
the  king  and  queen.  Again  there  was  a  great  assemblage 
present  in  the  chancel,  and  a  lengthy  discussion,  though 
Cranmer  refused  to  recognise  the  bishop  in  his  legatine 
character  at  starting ;  and  after  making  profession  of  his 
faith  in  the  creed,  added,  '  I  will  never  consent  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  shall  have  any  jurisdiction  in  this  realm.' 

*  All  sorts  of  inaccuracies  are  committed  by  authors  giving  details 
of  this  scene  :  the  crowning  one  is  the  print  in  Mr.  Madan's  illustrated 
edition  of  Foxe,  facing  p.  29,  which  makes  the  procession  of  this  day 
to  *  S.  Mary's  church,  Cambridge.* 
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As  there  were  no  signs  of  wavering  on  his  part,  he  was  at 
last  ordered  to  be  removed.  Another  attempt  at  New 
College  the  next  day  proving  equally  futile,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Bocardo  for  the  present  \ 

On  Sept.  28  another  commission  arrived,  this  time 
from  the  English  Cardinal  Legate,  directed  to  the  Bishops 
of  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Bristol,  and  empowering  them 
to  degrade  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  unless  they  re- 
canted. The  court  for  trying  them  was  opened  at  S. 
Mary's  on  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  i,  each  day  at  8  a.m. 
According  to  Foxe,  Ridley  was  the  first  brought  in  and 
examined,  and  then  Latimer.  The  same  order  was  ob- 
served on  the  second  day,  when  each  was  again  called 
separately  to  be  asked  whether  he  would  recant  or  not. 
On  his  refusal  he  was  solemnly  degraded,  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  who  were  present,  to  receive 
sentence,  and  be  taken  back  to  prison.  There,  though 
they  resisted  all  attempts  to  overcome  their  constancy, 
they  were  kept  till  Oct.  16,  when  they  were  brought 
out  and  burnt  together,  in  what  was  then  the  city  ditch, 
outside  the  north  wall,  on  the  spot  in  Broad  Street  oppo- 
site the  lodgings  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  marked 
with  a  cross — brave  Christian  martyrs  in  the  strictest 
sense — for  it  was  not  as  rebels,  but  as  heretics,  that  they 
were  executed.  Instead  of  which  the  creed  in  which  they 
professed  their  faith  was  one  which  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  in  oecumenical  Councils  assembled,  thrice  de- 
creed was  all-sufficient  for  holiness,  and  was  to  be  left 
standing  as  it  was,  undiminished,  unenlarged,  and  un- 
changed by  a  single  word ;  while  the  heresy  laid  to  their 
charge  was  never  pronounced  heresy  by  a  single  council 
of  the  whole  church.  As  characters,  they  were  not  a  whit 
behind  the  best  men  of  their  day.  How  they  suffered,  as 
Mr.  Froude  paints  the  scene  ^  no  meaner  description  of  it 
is  needed. 

Cranmer  still  remained  in  prison  unsentenced  ;  though 
Nov.  26  was  the  day  on  which  he  ought  to  have  presented 
himself  at  Rome  to  the  Pope ;  nor  was  it  till  March  21, 
1556,  that  a  '  three-fold  cord '  was  completed  in  him, 
which  history  testifies  to  this  day,  has  not  been  '  quickly 

*  Hook's  Lives,  ii.  352-74.  ^  Hist,  v  555  59. 
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broken,'  if  it  ever  will  be.  For  when  hot-headed  Ro- 
manisers,  some  fifty  years  ago,  were  lavish  in  traducing 
and  vilifying  the  Reformation,  Oxford  instinctively  stepped 
forward,  and  fulfilled  old  Latimer's  prophecy  to  the  life, 
by  erecting  a  splendid  memorial  to  the  three  Cambridge 
martyrs  within  view  of  the  scene  of  their  triumph.  And 
England  from  her  inmost  soul  applauded  the  step.  For 
England  still  feels  at  her  core  that  the  Reformation,  what- 
ever its  blemishes  when  it  was  seething,  at  length  set  her 
free  to  develop  steadily  through  the  three  hundred  years 
that  are  past  since  then,  and  to  become  what  she  now  is. 
And  consenting  Providence  has  stereotyped,  in  lines  that 
none  can  gainsay,  upon  her  national  annals,  that  in  1588 
she  was  upheld  to  annihilate  the  Spaniard  who  threatened 
her  shores ;  and  in  1688  to  rid  herself  of  the  king  who 
played  false  to  her  reformed  Church  ;  and  in  1788  to 
gather  herself  up  for  the  gigantic  struggle  that  brought 
such  glory  to  her  as  was  never  achieved  by  any  nation 
before  or  since.  Two  fundamental  principles  animated 
our  Reformers,  whatever  their  errors  or  vacillations  on 
minor  points:  (i)  that  they  constituted  Holy  Scripture  the 
standard  to  which  the  Church  was  bound  to  conform  ;  and 
held  (2)  that  every  national  Church  was  free  to  ordain, 
abolish,  or  change  ceremonies,  services,  and  other  forms 
of  prayer,  at  its  discretion,  yet  without  in  any  case  depart- 
ing from  the  commands  of  Christ. 

§  8.  Such  were  the  principles  for  which  Cranmer  suffered 
on  March  21,  and  his  two  suffragans  six  months  before. 
For  learning  and  general  accomplishments  he  far  outshone 
them.  In  short,  there  was  no  living  ecclesiastic  in  England 
on  either  side,  but  Tunstall,  who  could  be  named  with  him, 
and  why  Tunstall  should  not  have  been  burnt  with  Cran- 
mer and  his  suffragans  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  For  let  any 
candid  person  compare  the  views  enunciated  by  Tunstall 
in  his  two  books  on  the  Eucharist,  published  at  Paris  in 
1554,  when  Mary  was  queen,  with  the  first  book  of  Edward 
VI,  to  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  both  subscribed  their 
names,  and  he  must  allow  that  it  was  a  real  and  spiritual 
Presence,  contradistinguished  from  a  corporal  and  carnal 
Presence,  which  all  three  maintained  in  that  sacrament : 
and  from  which  neither  Cranmer  nor  Ridley  ever  deviated 
in  their  subsequent  writings — Ridley's  'De  Ccen^  Domini,' 
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for  instance,  and  Cranmer's  Reply  to  Gardiner — as 
they  still  quote  the  same  Fathers,  to  whose  teaching  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  appeals,  and  on  whose  testimony  to  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  liturgies,  as  the 
agent  of  consecration,  the  Consecration-prayer  of  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI  was  based.  Further,  let  anybody  read 
the  letter  addressed  by  Tunstall  to  Pole,  which  Collier 
epitomises,  on  the  publication  of  his  work  '  Pro  Unitatis 
Ecclesiasticae  Defensione '  in  1536,  and  say  whether  it  was 
any  way  behind  Jewel  in  his  memorable  challenge,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne  :  or  let,  anybody  read 
his  denunciations  of  Pole  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
Henry  VIII,  preserved  by  Holinshed,  and  say  whether 
any  such  invectives  against  Pole  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Ridley  or  Cranmer.  What  then  withheld  Pole 
from  noticing  the  book  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  impelled  him  to  condemn  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  chief  theological  offence  was,  that 
his  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  was  precisely  what  Tunstall 
avowed,  in  a  learned  work  recently  published,  was  his  also? 
Two  reasons  operated  with  him  beyond  doubt :  (i)  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  castigation  he  had  received  from 
Tunstall  twenty  years  before.  Pole,  to  judge  from  the 
specimens  of  his  controversial  works  given  in  Rocaberti  \ 
was  no  match  for  Tunstall  in  theology,  logic,  or  ecclesias- 
tical history.  He  was  a  pious,  but  a  timid  man.  And 
then,  (2)  had  he  spared  Cranmer,  it  might  have  cost  him 
his  life.  As  it  was,  he  might  have  been  himself  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  even  then^  had  he  not  put  the  sea 
between  him  and  the  Continent.  For  Popes,  as  well  as 
individuals,  changed  their  front  at  that  time.  Pole  was 
made  Cardinal  by  Paul  III  for  his  reforming  tendencies; 
and  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  became  so  strong  at 
Rome,  and  his  own  personal  qualities  and  rank  combined 
weighed  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  had  not  his  courage 
failed  him,  just  when  the  moment  arrived  for  shewing  it,  he 
certainly  would  have  been*  elected  Pope.  But  to  Paul  IV 
he  was  such  an  object  of  aversion  that  he  consulted  his 
safety  best  by  leaving  Rome.  Practically  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  Paul  III  and  Paul  IV,  and 
between  Pius  IV  and  Pius  V,  as  there  was  in  an  opposite 

*  Bibl.  Max.  Pontif  xviii.  145  -349. 
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direction  between  Gardiner,  who  maintained  the  royal 
supremacy  with  his  metropolitan  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  against  the  Pope\  and  Gardiner,  who  set  the 
stone  rolling  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  for  the 
execution  of  his  metropolitan  on  various  grounds,  of 
which  his  rejection  of  the  Pope  was  not  the  least — between 
Cranmer  himself  under  Henry  VIII,  and  Cranmer  under 
Edward  VI.  Cranmer,  no  doubt,  was  led  astray  several 
times  politically  through  pressure,  to  which  he  never 
ought  to  have  yielded  :  but  of  the  recantations,  from  which 
at  the  last  moment  he  shook  himself  free,  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  persons,  having  had  to  do  with  Roman  officials  on 
such  matters  even  in  these  days,  have  been  heard  to  compare 
their  action  to  that  of  a  spider  with  a  fly  for  the  web,  and 
to  that  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse  for  the  grip.  So  long  and  so 
often  in  their  clutches,  Cranmer  simply  lost  his  head. 

§  9.  By  all  means  let  all  be  judged  by  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Those  times  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
our  own :  but  in  some  respects  they  were  removed  as 
widely  from  ours  as  the  poles.  For  the  sixteenth  century 
was  an  age  teeming  with  events  of  the  utmost  significance, 
and  with  discoveries  of  unparalleled  interest,  proclaiming 
a  host  of  new  truths  on  the  housetop  to  the  minds  of  men, 
and  forcing  convictions  upon  them,  that  made  the  reform- 
ation of  the  Church  which  had  been  so  long  desired,  but 
as  often  staved  oflf,  not  merely  possible,  but  imperative. 
Much  of  all  this  is  strangely  similar  to  what  we  ourselves 
have  gone  through.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  age 
that  awarded  ferocious  treatment  to  the  apostles  of  new 
opinions  :  who  had  commonly,  therefore,  to  maintain  them 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  and  of  sufferings  infinitely  worse 
than  death.  We,  who  live  in  days  when  rebellion  is 
treated  as  a  political  offence,  and  all  political  offenders 
are  let  off  with  us  practically  scot  free — when  religious 
toleration  is  extended  to  all  religions,  including  the  reli- 
gion of  atheism— must  throw  ourselves  into  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  liable  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  any 
moment  for  denying  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  plain 
common  sense  as  transubstantiation,  before  we  can  sit  in 
judgment  on  human  frailties  and  involuntary  tergiversa- 

^  In  his  speech  *  De  ver4  obedientii ' :  printed  with  a  preface  by  Bonner 
testifying  to  its  great  excellence. 
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tions  in  those  who  went  about  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  willingly  parted  with  them  in  defending  truths 
which  most  of  us  now  account  sacred  :  but  which  not  one 
in  a  million  of  this  easy-going  age  would  think  it  his 
duty  to  incur  any  temporal  loss  to  uphold  in  integrity 
without  flinching,  if  it  was  attacked  by  men  in  power,  or 
by  men  in  possession  of  the  public  ear. 

•  There  is  in  front  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  on  his  left- 
hand  as  he  sits  in  his  official  chair  at  S.  Mary's,  a  pillar 
with  a  deep  niche  cut  in  it  on  the  west  at  its  base  for  sup- 
porting, what  Foxe  calls,  '  a  stage  over  against  the  pulpit, 
of  mean  height  from  the  ground,'  on  which  Cranmer  stood, 
'  ill-favoredly  clothed,  with  an  old  square  cap  on  his  head,' 
to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Cole,  Provost  of  Eton 
and  Dean  of  S.  Paul's.  In  this  sermon  Cranmer  had 
his  doom  announced  to  him  on  that  day  for  the  first  time. 
This  was  a  feline  and  bloodthirsty  procedure,  with  whom- 
soever it  originated.  According  to  Foxe,  Cole  received  his 
instructions,  which  he  was  to  keep  secret,  at  an  interview 
with  the  queen  herself.  If  so,  she  may  have  dictated  all 
the  topics  on  which  he  was  to  dwell  in  his  sermon.  It  is 
nowhere  preserved  entire,  nor  has  anything  else  come 
down  to  us  in  any  shape  by  Cole,  but  the  two  or  three 
letters  of  his  to  Jewel,  which  not  he,  but  Jewel  has  taken 
good  care  to  preserve.  Of  his  sermon  there  would  seem  to 
be  but  two  accounts  extant.  One  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude 
from  Harleian  MS.  442  ;  the  other,  that  of  Foxe,  which  is  a 
mere  abstract.  The  first  charge  preferred  in  it  against 
Cranmer  is  that  he  had  dissolved  the  lawful  marriage 
between  the  father  and  mother  of  the  reigning  Queen. 
The  second  is,  that  he  had  been  the  author  and  fountain  of 
all  the  schisms  and  all  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in 
England  during  his  primacy.  Then  he  was  told  that  his 
blood  and  the  blood  of  the  suffragans  was  required  to 
atone  for  the  blood  of  Fisher  and  More,  which  the  father 
of  the  Queen  and  his  minister  Cromwell,  not  Cranmer, 
had  shed.  Such  was  the  sermon  preached  by  Cole. 
Apart  from  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  very  few 
could  have  cared  to  hear  it.  When  it  was  over,  the 
preacher  called  upon  Cranmer  to  read  out  his  recantations. 
Then  followed  a  scene,  which  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  finest  and  most  touching  in  Christian  history.     The 
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rank  of  the  accused,  all  the  vicissitudes  he  had  gone 
through,  his  noble  prayer,  his  abject  self-denunciation  for 
having  proved  unfaithful  at  the  last  moment  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  he  had  steadfastly  maintained  through  life ;  the 
unearthly  resolution  which  he  announced,  and  the  super- 
human constancy  with  which  he  carried  it  out,  that  the 
hand  which  signed  his  recantation  should  be  held  in  the 
flames  till  it  was  quite  consumed — he  closed  his  sufferings 
with  the  prayer  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  on  his  lips : 
thus  protesting  it  was  for  Christ  he  died. 

The  door  of  his  prison  Bocardo  may  be  seen  upright 
against  the  east  wall  of  the  northermost  aisle  in  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  front  of  the  stone  pulpit  from 
which  his  doom  was  announced,  will  be  found  let  into  the 
wall  above  the  inner  door,  facing  outwards,  of  the  north 
entrance  to  S.  Mary's.  The  brass  in  its  centre  formed  no 
part  of  it  originally,  which  the  three  coats  or  arms,  already 
described,  at  its  base  did.  The  place  then  occupied  by  it 
in  the  nave  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  constructional  and 
exquisitely  designed  figure  in  the  clere-story  looking  down 
upon  the  preacher,  and  the  two  figures  on  each  side  of  him 
carved  in  the  pillar  against  which  the  modern  pulpit  stands 
now. 

The  pillar  opposite  to  the  pulpit  against  which  Cranmer 
leant,  identified  by  the  niche  cut  in  its  western  base,  would 
deserve  to  be  immortalised  in  any  monograph  of  S.  Mary's 
on  that  ground  alone.  But  the  interest  thus  attaching  to 
it  is  more  than  doubled  by  a  later  incident  witnessed  at  its 
eastern  base  within  memory,  but  of  whose  significance 
nobody  then  dreamt,  and  of  whose  future  outcome  none 
can  be  sure,  but  One.  For  it  is  a  fact,  though  undesigned 
by  men,  and  as  yet  unrecorded  in  history,  that  Cardinal 
Newman  knelt  at  the  foot  of  that  same  pillar,  on  the  side 
next  the  chancel,  in  his  black  gown  when  about  to  preach, 
all  the  time  that  prayers  were  being  said  at  the  lectern  by 
his  assistant  at  four  p.m.  on  Sundays.  In  coming  from 
Oriel  he  went  round  by  Grove  Street  to  avoid  publicity ; 
made  for  the  south-eastern  door  of  S.  Mary's  facing  High 
Street,  and  so  passed  straight  to  his  seat,  as  little  noticed 
as  he  could  contrive.  Three  hundred  years  separated 
Cranmer  and  Newman.  And  neither  of  them  perhaps 
would  have  wished  to  have  been  such  near  neighbours. 
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But  both  did  the  work  that  Divine  Providence  designed 
each  of  them  to  do,  and  the  work  of  each  was  required 
by  the  order  of  things  in  the  age  which  saw  it  done, 
and  neither  of  them  could  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
other.  God  alone  knows  the  links  as  yet  that  bind  them 
each  indissolubly  with  each  ;  and  He,  for  that  reason, 
brought  the  two  doers  into  such  intimate  relation  at  this 
pillar. 

The  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  made  plain  that  both 
were  doing  God's  work  in  their  age,  and  then  ample  justice 
will  be  done  to  each  by  the  followers  of  the  other,  when 
too  the  mysterious  concert  between  them  at  the  University 
Church  here,  graven  in  stone,  will  be  brought  out  in  high 
relief.  The  character  of  the  sixteenth  century  divine  was 
formed  at  Cambridge,  that  of  the  nineteenth  at  Oxford  ; 
but  it  was  at  Oxford  that  the  secret  harmony  between  them 
was  foreshadowed.  Sooner  or  later  the  hour  must  arrive 
when  wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  all  her  children  ;  though 
to  each  in  turn,  and  to  the  outside  world  for  ages,  their 
paths  may  have  seemed  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
On  that  day  their  noble  deeds  will  be  confessed  by  all,  and 
their  infirmities  and  errors  great  and  small,  will  be  con- 
doned by  common  consent. 

§  ID.  The  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  considered  apart  from  re- 
ligion, was  not  unfavourable  to  Oxford.  Two  colleges  of 
distinction,  the  last  of  the  pre- Reformation  colleges  in  point 
of  time,  were  founded  and  endowed  liberally  the  same  year 
— Trinity  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  S.  John's  by  Sir 
Thomas  White  :  both  celebrated  for  the  historic  worthies 
they  have  sent  forth.  The  different  schools  which  had 
fallen  into  neglect  and  decay  in  the  preceding  reign — par- 
ticularly the  most  recent  of  them,  the  Divinity  school, 
whose  gorgeous  decorations  would  soon  have  been  past 
restoring— were  restored  by  Mary  the  year  after  Cranmer 
was  burnt,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  professors 
of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  as  it  turned  out. 

The  i6th  century  witnessed  at  its  commencement  a 
recurrence  of  the  interminable  conflicts  between  southern 
and  northern  scholars,  which  took  place  this  time  just  out- 
side S.  Mary's  in  High  Street,  a.d.  1506,  August  8,  at 
4  p.m. — probably  while  vespers  were  going  on — and  in  it 
graduates  also  took  part ;  and  many,  graduates  and  under- 
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graduates,  lost  their  lives  ^  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
revival  of  learning  steadily  dawning  at  Oxford,  which  the 
Statute  for  founding  and  laying  down  rules  for  constituting 
and  securing  an  University  Library,  passed  a.d.  1412, 
tended  gradually  to  widen  and  stereotype.  The  names  of 
the  first  benefactors  to  this  glorious  institution  have  been 
happily  preserved  in  this  statute  ^  King  Henry  IV  heads 
the  list,  which  includes  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  his  youngest,  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester  :  whose  magnificent  gift  of  129  volumes  to  the 
Library  was  hoped  to  have  been  effectually  protected  by  a 
later  statute  ^  forbidding  his  books  to  be  lent  out  without 
a  special  indenture  securing  their  safe  return.  A  list  of 
these  voluTnes  follows  in  due  sequence  *.  The  volumes  of 
the  well-known  Commentary  by  Nicholas  Lyranus  on  the 
whole  Bible  stands  first  on  this  list.  The  melancholy  fate 
which  befel  the  donor  of  these  precious  volumes,  and  the 
defamation  of  his  character,  were  both  due  to  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  marriage  with  his 
nephew  he  strove  to  prevent.  The  University  mourned 
over  his  untimely  loss. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  King 
Henry  Vn,  founded  the  Divinity  Professorship  at  Oxford, 
A.D.  1504,  which  still  bears  her  name.  This  benefaction  is 
named  as  one  that  far  exceeded  any  that  the  University 
had  received  in  either  that  age,  or  any  age  preceding  it,  in 
the  statute  passed  that  year  for  decreeing  her  all  the 
honours  ever  paid  by  the  University  to  their  greatest  bene- 
factors alive  or  dead  *. 

Another  event,  affecting  Oxford  as  a  town,  as  well  as  its 
University,  and  S.  Mary's  as  a  parcel  shared  by  both,  was 
the  foundation  of  Oxford  as  a  separate  See,  dissociated 
from  Lincoln  and  Salisbury.  This  was  the  result  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  31  Henry  VHI,  c.  6  (1539^40),  em- 
powering the  king  to  erect  new  bishopricks.  Only  six  were 
founded,  however :  and  one,  Westminster,  the  first  founded, 
was  soon  voided.  The  regularity  with  which  the  vicars  of 
S,  Mary's  are  set  down  from  this  time,  with  the  dates  of 
their  institution,  will  be  found,  when  we  come  to  them,  in 
the  new  diocesan  register,  to  contrast  strangely  with  the 

*  Wood,  Annals,  i.  663.  *  Mun.  Acad.  i.  266.  '  76.  p.  336. 

*7&.  ii.  758,  »/6.  i.364. 
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obscurity  which  hangs  over  them,  even  in  the  Oriel  archives 
of  former  days. 

Of  its  pre- Reformation  vicars,  subsequently  to  its  incor- 
poration with  Oriel,  no  list  has  yet  been  attempted  on  that 
account.     Only  Misterton  has  been  set  down  as  its  first 
vicar ;  and  he  certainly  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.     Gotshill  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 
on  account  of  his  burial,  but  not  in  his  place  among  vicar^. 
The  register  of  baptisms  between  1694  and  1768,  and  of 
marriages  between  1694  and   1754,  in  the  iron  chest  at 
S.  Mary's,  has  at  one  end  of  it  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  former 
vicar  from  Oriel   archives  of  all  the  incumbents  of  S. 
Mary's  down  to  a  certain  point.     Those  preceding  Adam 
de  Brom  have  been  already  given  in  a  revised  ^orm.    He, 
by  the  resignation  of  Henry  de  Ditchingham  or  Ditching- 
dale  (Norfolk)  1319,  became  the  last  rector  of  S.  Mary's  un- 
impropriated,  and  the  first  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  when 
he  resigned  his  cure  of  souls  there,  the  last  of  S.  Mary's 
impropriated.    Who  succeeded  him  in  that  office  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  its  duties  were  performed  by 
William  de  Leverton  (Lincoln)  who  succeeded  Adam,  on  his 
death  in  1332,  as  provost,  having  been  appointed  fellow  per- 
chance by  him  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  the  college 
was  founded.    Leverton  would  in  that  case  be  likely  to  have 
continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  duties  if  there  was 
no  available  fellow  to  undertake  them.  Anyhow,  Misterton, 
the  first  authentic  Fellow  of  Oriel,  became  the  first  authen- 
tic vicar  of  S.  Mary's  in  1345,  possibly  because  Leverton 
was  then  in  failing  health ;  for  only  two  years  later,  William 
of  Hawksworth  (Notts,  but  in  Lincoln  diocese)  who  had 
been  successively  Fellow  of  Balliol  and  Queen's  Colleges, 
became  Provost  of  Oriel.     Misterton  is  named  in  various 
deeds   copied   at   Oriel   by  Wood\  and   from  Wood  by 
Turner  *.     From  Oriel  documents  since  discovered  by  the 
late  treasurer  and  first-rate  archivist,  Mr.  Shadwell,  we  get 
the  following  appointments,  all  dated  with  precision  : — 

7  Aug.,  1349,  Robert  of  Terlungton  (Essex)  on  the  death 
of  Misterton. 

27  Jan.,  1351,  Nicholas  of  Banbury  (Oxon)  on  the  death 
of  Robert. 

*  C  I.  4to.  p.  28.  2  Hist.  Coll.  for  Oxon.  xii.  71. 
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7  Sept.,  1361,  Thomas  Warde  of  Bamby  (Suffolk)  on 
the  death  of  Nicholas. 

30  April,  1379,  John  of  Prestwold  (Stafford),  Fellow. 

26  Nov.,  1384,  John  of  Aswardby  (Lincoln). 

22  July,  1395,  John  Freen,  Fellow. 

Among  these,  John  Aswardby  stands  out  as  an  enthusi* 
astic  supporter  of  Wycliffe,  and  a  fierce  denouncer  of  the 
Mendicants,  both  in  his  sermons  at  S.  Mary's  and  his 
public  lectures  at  the  schools^.  Tanner  enumerates  his 
works,  but  without  indicating  where  they  were  to  be  found. 

Between  his  successor,  Freen,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  and  Gotshill,  who,  most  probably,  was  not,  there  is 
a  gap  of  forty-three  years  up  to  the  time  when  the  latter  is 
first  named.  He  is  mentioned  in  an  indenture  of  July 
31,  1438,  as  being  then  vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  and  being 
present  with  two  others  when  a  study  found  locked  in 
Brasenose  Hall  was  broken  open  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  for  a  list  to  be  supplied  to  him  of  its  contents, 
which  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Anstey^  Gotshill  con- 
tinued vicar  fourteen  years  after  this,  as  his  will  was  proved 
in  1452.  How  long  before  1438  he  had  been  vicar  seems 
to  be  nowhere  recorded.  His  successor,  Scrivener,  was  a 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  appointed  1454.  John  Dyer  is 
named  as  his  clerk  in  a  memorandum  of  the  year  before '. 
In  1458  he  is  found  paying  caution  money  at  8  a.m.  for  the 
hall  in  School  Street,  called  S.  Mary's  Entry,  first  refur- 
bished by  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Madan,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  and  sub- 
librarian of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Scrivener  resigning  in 
1461,  another  Fellow  of  Oriel,  named  Careswell,  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  after  him  in  rapid  succession,  five  years  later, 
came  Thomas  Blake  and  Lawton  in  the  same  year,  and 
William  Whiftley  in  the  year  following,  1467.  But  Whiftley 
continued  vicar  sixteen  years.  After  him  came  Robert 
Offer  in  1483  ;  then  Richard  Ludwick  in  1485 ;  Westkote 
in  1487  ;  and  Browne  Clement  in  1488.  The  witness  to  a 
will  proved  in  the  Chancellor's  Court,  and  dated  January 
23,  1507,  is  stated  by  Wood  to  have  been  '  Richard 
Cartwright,  curate  of  S.  Mary's  Church  *.'  He  therefore 
must  have  been  curate  to  John  Roper,  who  became  vicar 

*  Wood,  Annals,  i.  49a.     *  Vol.  ii.  p.  515.      '  Wood,  C  i.  4to.  p.  70  b. 

*  3  D,  4to.  p.  161. 
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of  S.  Mary's  December  i8,  1504,  having  succeeded  E. 
Wylsford,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  as  second  Margaret  Professor 
in  1502,  and  been  himself  previously  Fellow  and  Divinity 
Lecturer  in  Magdalen  College.  Roper  ^  must  have  re- 
signed S.  Mary's  before  1527,  as  an  extract  from  the 
Register  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  by  Wood  shews  William 
Appulby  to  have  been  parish  priest  of  S.  Mary's  in  that 
year,  with  John  Carleon  for  his  curate^;  for  by  parish 
priest  can  only  be  meant  vicar  at  that  date.  Appulby  was 
succeeded  in  1534  by  John  Pitt ;  Pitt  in  1538  by  Henry 
Myn ;  Myn  in  1551  by  George  Sutton,  the  last  in  this 
series.  For  his  successor  is  the  first  vicar,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Diocesan  Register  of  the  new  See,  with 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  its  cathedral.  It  is  clear  that 
several  vicars  in  the  above  list  were  not  Fellows  of  Oriel. 

§  II.  From  a  list  of  sundries  extracted  by  Wood  from 
rentals  and  other  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  church- 
wardens of  S.  Mary's,  which  either  he  never  returned,  if 
lent  to  him  to  copy  from,  or  the  churchwardens  themselves 
subsequently  lost  or  destroyed,  we  get  casual  information 
of  the  property  possessed  at  that  time  by  the  parish,  and 
of  the  usages  and  habiliments  of  the  church.  Unfor- 
tunately, Wood's  extracts  go  no  higher  than  36  Henry  VI, 
or  1460,  and  he  fails  to  inform  us  whether  the  accounts 
themselves  commenced  or  not  at  that  point  \ 

We  have  seen  already  that  there  was  a  parish  clerk 
attached  to  the  church  in  1457,  and  he  may  not  have 
been  the  first.  There  were  two  curates  in  succession 
between  1504  and  1534;  but  the  first  of  them,  having 
been  curate  to  a  rich  pluralist,  may  well  have  been  a 
new  thing  at  S.  Mary's,  and  we  might  have  been 
brought  in  these  extracts  to  a  woman  receiving  fees  for 
burial — in  other  words,  a  sextoness,  just  as  now — who 
might  have  done  so  for  ages,  though  the  records  of  her 
existence  have  disappeared,  equally  with  those  which 
Wood  never  returned.     Starting,  then,  from  the  accounts 

*  Athenae,  i.  76  and  Annals,  ii.  pt.  ii.  p,  829  :  correcting  a  mistake  of 
his  own,  I  C,  4to.  p.  49,  there  described  as  Fellow  of  Oriel. 

^  3  D,  4to.  p.  186. 

^  They  are  given  in  4to.  3  D  of  his.  MS.  commencing  at  p.  250,  and 
follow  in  chronological  prder  for  about  twenty  pages,  after  which  their 
dates  become  confused. 
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of  1460-1,  we  find  there  the  money  collecte^l  in  the 
parish  on  Christmas  Day  amounting  to  65.  lod. ;  on 
Good  Friday  to  lod,]  on  Easter  Sunday  to  115.  20^.,  much 
in  the  same  proportion  as  now.  Among  the  casual  re- 
ceipts, 8rf.  for  candles  sold,  from  blest  bread;  35.  \d,  for 
the  burial  of  a  boy  from  Haberdasher's  Hall — the  fee  for 
parishioners  like  this  boy  being  only  20^.  in  advance  ncfw 
of  what  was  paid  for  him.  But  in  his  case  there  was  a 
further  sum  of  2,od,  received  for  confection  of  lights  used 
at  his  obsequies.  For  adults,  the  sum  paid  for  burial  and 
lights  was  65.  8a^.,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  viz.  the 
double  of  35.  40^ ;  so  now  the  fee  for  non-parishioners  is 
75.,  or  the  double  of  35.  6d,  Under  the  head  of  customary 
rents  from  unnamed  tenements  in  School  Street,  Cat  Street, 
and  Grope  Lane,  we  have  the  following  items :  85.  orf., 
65.  %d,y  £1  65.  8a^.,  165.,  165.  Sd,y  35.  \d,y  35.  40^.,  35.  \d.y 
55.  od,f  25.  od,y  IS,  od.y  15.  od,)  for  ground-rents  from  All 
Souls  of  sites  of  Library  and  rooms  adjacent,  185.  od, ; 
from  Brasenose  for  ditto,  35.  od, ;  rent  of  Stanton  Hall, 
15.  od, ;  ditto  of  Brodgates,  is,  od,,  making  a  total  of 
£5  195.  od. 

Under  costs  of  the  church  are  : — 150^.  for  a  mass  for  the 
benefactors  of  the  church  on  the  day  after  the  election  of 
proctors  ;  65.  ^d,  to  the  chaplain  for  reading  the  gospel 
the  whole  year — this  was  at  a  time  when  Bibles  and 
readers  of  Bibles  were  scarce ;  iBd,  for  lighting  of  lights 
before  the  high  cross;  25.  ^d,  for  candles  at  '  Lux  fulgebit ' 
— in  other  words,  at  the  reading  of  the  introit  of  the  2nd 
of  three  masses  for  Christmas  morn ;  ^d,  for  cleaning  the 
church  for  Christmas  day,  and  ^d,  for  ditto  for  Easter 
day ;  4^.  for  ditto  for  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  and  \d,  for  ditto  for  the  Assumption  of  the 
B.  V.  M.;  55.  6d,  for  12  lbs.  of  new  wax  for  Christmas 
day,  and  ^d,  for  the  making  of  8  lbs.  of  wax  for  Christmas 
day;  ^d,  for  cleaning  of  the  church  for  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  \d,  for  the  making  of  8  lbs.  of  wax  for 
the  same ;  and  izd,  for  the  making  of  6  lbs.  of  wax  for  the 
festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  church;  and  i8rf.  for  the 
making  of  36  lbs.  of  wax  for  the  feast  of  Easter ;  and  izd. 
for  the  making  of  one  acquittance ;  and  150^.  for  candles  for 
the  choir ;  and  id,  for  brooms  to  clean  the  church ;  and 
6s.  Qd.  for  oil ;  and  izd,  paid  to  the  plumber  fpr  repairing 
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the  vestibule ;  and  prf.  paid  to  the  quarryman  for  repairing 
the  wall  of  the  close  cemetery — still  existing  under  the 
road  near  the  western  entrance  to  All  Souls ;  and  \d,  for 
a  cartload  of  red  earth ;  and  8rf.  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
great  candelabras ;  and  arf.  paid  to  the  bedel ;  and  2rf. 
paid  for  constituting  the  proctors  in  court ;  and  I2rf.  paid 
to  the  washerwoman  for  the  whole  year;  and  irf.  for  a 
baldric,  or  leathern  belt,  to  the  bell ;  and  i2rf.  for  the 
making  of  one  clapper  to  the  said  bell ;  and  2orf.  paid  to 
master  John  Coke  on  account  of  the  church. 

Among  the  repairs  of  tenements,  \\d,  for  the  making 
of  a  hook  for  S.  Mary's  Entry,  School  Street. 

Among  old  arrears  are  : — 35.  \d,  for  burial  of  one  Rad- 
cliffe  ;  65.  8rf.  in  the  hands  of  the  exors.  of  Thos.  Taclonde, 
and  6rf.  bequeathed  by  Wm.  Spencer,  skinner ;  'zd,  in  the 
hands  of  the  exors.  of  John  Edwards  the  bedel.  Wm. 
Church,  principal  of  Brasenose,  was  in  arrears  for  rent  of 
premises  35. ;  so  was  the  tenant  of  Brodgates  for  the 
same  15. ;  so  were  the  representatives  of  Wm.  Church 
principal  of  Brasenose  for  35.  4^.,  the  fees  of  his  burial ; 
so  was  Master  Bragges  the  new  principal  of  Brasenose 
for  rent  of  premises  35.  The  representatives  of  two  women 
lately  deceased  were  in  arrears  of  65.  %d,  each  for  their 
burial  and  lights  at  their  obsequies  ;  35.  4flf.  for  the  burial 
of  John  Canterbury  remained  in  the  hands  of  John 
Jamys ;  and  55.  in  the  hands  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
S.  Frideswides,  being  the  rent  of  their  tenement  called 
'  the  chequer.'  The  total  of  all  arrears  in  this  account, 
Wood  tells  us,  amounted  to  £12  155.  iifl^. ;  and  after  some 
payments  omitted  by  him,  he  notes  a  payment  of  65.  8rf. 
to  the  proctors  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  due  from  the 
churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's. 

Repetitions  of  the  same  details  year  by  year  are  not 
needed.  In  8  Edward  IV,  or  1468-9,  under  costs  of  the 
church,  a  key  for  the  great  door  is  charged  2rf.  By  the 
great  door  is  meant  the  north  door,  or  the  door  by  which 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  doctors  entered  then  as 
now,  but  then  opening  on  those  four  magnificent  arches 
of  the  13th  century,  now  so  debased  and  mutilated,  arf. 
is  charged  for  drink  given  to  the  carriers  of  the  banners ; 
55.  3^.  for  4  jars  of  oil ;  \td,  for  3  locks  to  the  chest  in 
the  treasury-house ;  15^^.  for  5  lbs.  of  solder  for  mending 
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several  windows  in  the  church ;  3s.  lod.  to  the  glazier  for 
labour  in  mending  the  same ;  25.  3^.  for  9  lbs.  of  solder 
for  mending  the  roof. 

'To  this  account  is  appended  the  following  memor- 
andum/ says  Wood : — It  has  been  discovered  on  this 
account  of  John  Jamys  and  Wm.  Parker  that  Richd. 
Frere  owes  405.  6d,  to  make  up  the  sum  in  the  box,  for 
which  the  said  proctors  received  pledges ;  to  wit,  a  cup 
with  silver  gilt  band,  a  signet  with  silver  bottom,  weighing 
II J  ozs.,  a  girdle  of  red  silk,  with  clasp,  suspender,  and 
30  silver  coins,  weighing  3  oz.  The  said  Richd.  Frere 
further  owes  this  church  265.  8rf.  which  he  received  from 
Master  More,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  for  re- 
deeming a  chalice  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity. 

From  two  more  decayed  accounts  of  this  reign  Wood, 
in  p.  280,  extracts  the  following :  6  Ed.  IV,  1466,  .under 
'receipts,'  we  have:— for  trenchers^  made  from  a  Cyprian 
bowl  ^d, ;  under  '  payments,'  for  2  loads  of  stone  for  the 
wall  of  the  store  in  the  closed  cemetery  i6rf. 

16  Ed.  IV,  1477,  under  'receipts ' : — for  making  of  wax 
lights  for  a  certain  scholar  of  S.  Mary's  Hall  3^. ;  for  ale 
during  the  summer  months  from  the  clergy  205.  g\d. ;  for 
timber  sold  to  Master  William  Sutton,  principal  of  Erase- 
nose,  i^d. 

In  1473-4,  under  receipts,  we  have  qd,  for  confection  of 
lights  at  the  commemorative  mass  of  Humphrey  the  good 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  sad  death  had  taken  place 
some  years  before;  and  6rf.  for  ditto  at  one  for  Robt. 
Glover ;  and  30^.,  5^.,  lorf.,  and  \d,  for  ditto  at  masses 
for  other  people,  the  charge  depending  on  the  number  of 
lights  used ;  and  25.  8rf.  for  blest  bread.  Under  costs  of 
the  church  the  proctors  aforesaid  are  said  to  have  been 
allowed  on  petition  i6d,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
interessants — in  other  words,  those  present — at  the  mass 
for  the  souls  of  benefactors  to  the  church.  35.  is  given 
this  year  for  drink  and  holly  on  Christmas  day;  85.  for 
two  points  to  the  sun-dial,  and  i2rf.  to  two  carpenters  for 
one  day's  work  in  mending  the  same,  and  the  fastening  of 
a  window  in  the  bell-turret ;  2rf.  for  fixing  small  cord  to 
two  pulleys ;  65.  8rf.  for  exchange  of  an  old  chalice ;  gd, 

^  Cisson'um,  Du  Cange.  sub  v. 
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for  a  lantern  to  light  the  lamp  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar ;  \d,  for  small  cord  for  suspending  the  veil  in  the 
chancel;  'zd,  for  cleaning  the  pipes  in  the  chapel  of  S* 
Ann ;  30^.  for  a  key  to  the  door  of  the  stairs  up  to  the 
roof,  and  repair  of  the  latch  of  the  door  of  the  treasure- 
house  ;  120^.  for  solder  for  the  roof  of  the  vestry,  and  Q.d, 
for  planks  to  the  same ;  ^d,  to  the  tiler  for  repair  of 
breaches  in  the  chamber  of  the  vicar,  and  for  lime  thereto 
2rf.,  and  for  a  cartload  of  earth  and  a  bushel  of  lime  for 
mendings  in  the  chamber  over  S.  Mary's  Entry,  also 
tenanted  by  the  vicar. 

In  an  account  of  1482-3,  under  head  of  receipts,  we 
have  50^.  received  from  a  certain  chaplain  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  Lord  Richard  Home,  who  had  deceased  abroad  ; 
td,  for  confection  of  lights  for  Lucy  Glover  on  the  last 
day  of  her  trental — mass  repeated  for  thirty  days. 

Under  the  head  of  customary  rents,  after  that  of  the 
tenement  called  Salisbury  to  the  south  of  Brazen  Hall  in 
School  Street,  stated  to  be  205.,  we  are  desired  to  note,  that 
we  shall  find  it  written  this  year  in  the  Register  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Oxford  by  Master  William  Sutton, 
Principal  of  Brazen  Hall,  S.T.D.,  and  commissary  general 
for  the  time  being  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  under  Lord 
Lionel,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  To  wit  a.d.  1483 
this  is  set  down  for  litigation.  Memorandum,  that  there  is 
a  certain  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  chamber  in 
Brazen  Hall,  which  has  been  newly  made  in  a  certain  wall 
belonging  to  the  property  from  which  rent  is  due  to  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  commonly  called  Salisbury 
Hall ;  and  lest  the  owners  of  the  property  called  Brazen 
Hall  should  presume  to  take  possession  of  this  wall  as  their 
own,  these  things  have  been  done  here,  and  inscribed  as  a 
record  to  the  contrary.  As  Dr.  Parr  finely  quoted  Virgil 
on  the  monuments  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in  Westminster  Abbey 
— comparing  great  things  with  small ; — 

*  Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt'  • 

Under  costs  of  the  church  we  have  2rf.  paid  on  the  part  of 
the  parishioners  for  repair  of  the  vestments : — \d.  for 
carrying  away  dust  from  the  church  to  the  city  ditch  that 
ran  long  what  is  now  Broad  Street  on  the  north ;  9^.  for 
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•a — 

making  a  wheel  to  the  morning  bell,  including  the  iron 
and  timber  for  it ;  140^.  for  repairing  the  glass  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Ann.  For  making  a  suitable  place  for  hanging  copes 
in  the  treasury  house ;  4s.  for  panels  called  wainscot,  6d, 
for  a  waggon-load  of  the  same,  6d,  for  legs,  timber,  and 
other  panels  for  the  same,  35.  to  Hugh  Lockyer  for  jambs, 
and  nails. 

The  next  account  extracted  by  Wood  is  out  of  place,  for 
it  is  not  one  which  concerns  the  churchwardens  of  S. 
Mary's,  but  the  proctors  or  managers  of  a  chantry  founded 
at  S.  Mary's  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  having 
endowments  in  the  parish.  Among  its  receipts  are  165.  id. 
from  the  stalls  of  butchers — standing  on  sites  unoccupied 
belonging  to  it.  35.  ^d.  collected  from  each  member  of  a 
fraternity  connected  with  it,  which  included  married  couples 
who  paid  65.  8fl^.,  and  465.  "jd.  contributed  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters  for  dinner ;  making  in  all  £5  195.  i  id.  The  sum 
of  all  their  rents  for  tenements  in  and  out  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  £5  165.  8rf.  besides,  out  of  which,  however, 
535.  40^.  had  to  be  paid  to  the  chaplain  as  his  salary,  while 
the  actual  cost  of  the  dinner  to  which  the  brothers  and 
sisters  had  contributed  was  565.  ']d,y  and  other  smaller  out- 
goings. 

The  next  account  of  churchwardens  bears  date  7  Henry 
VII,  or  1491,  constituting  one  new  departure,  by  being  in  old 
English,  and  another,  by  being  coeval  with  the  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  church,  and 
the  perpendicularising  of  the  remainder.  Passing  over 
items  appearing  in  previous  accounts  under  customary 
rents,  the  usual  rent  of  the  tenement  called  S.  Mary's 
Entry,  '  between  Salisbury,  and  a  tenement  of  Osney  called 
little  S,  Edmunds  hally  which,  as  Wood  states,  is  the  first 
mention  of  this  hall  in  these  accounts,  and  the  position 
assigned  to  it  being  south  of  S.  Mary's  Entry,  it  must  have 
fronted  High  Street.  Under  costs  of  the  church  we  have 
^d,  paid  for  ilb.  of  wax,  and  the  making  thereof  for  our 
Lady  in  the  quire,  by  which  Wood  notes  is  meant  her 
statue ;  item,  for  sawdering  the  candlestick  before  our  Lady. 
Item  for  the  making  of  Judas'  bell,  probably  named  after 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Item,  for  coals  about  the  watch  of  the 
sepulchre.  Item,  for  mending  of  bellows  of  the  organs,  20^. 
Item,  for  a  lock  and  staple  for  the  clerk's  door,  \\d.     Under 
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'costs  of  carpenters  about  the  church/  we  have  : — paid  to 
a  carpenter  and  his  man  about  the  removing  of  the  desks  at 
the  nether  end  of  the  church,  and  the  closet  of  the  copes,  for 
two  days,  *2.od.  Item,  about  removing  of  the  Trinity  Chapel 
and  the  rood-loft,  and  to  make  the  clerk's  chamber,  paid  to 
a  carpenter  and  his  man  for  five  days,  4s.  o.d.  Item,  paid 
to  a  carpenter  and  his  man  to  r.emove  S.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  and  the  treasury-house,  and  the  closing  of  the 
quire,  for  three  days,  25.  td.  Item,  paid  to  a  carpenter  and 
his  man  for  two  days  about  taking  down  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  silver  over  S.  Catherine's  altar,  and  to  cross-board 
(over)  the  door  of  the  vestry,  \od.  Item,  to  two  carpenters 
for  a  day  to  remove  the  seats  in  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  to  make  an  altar  in  the  pew.  From  two 
decayed  accounts  of  this  j-eign  Wood,  at  p.  279-80,  extracts 
the  following: — About  the  middle  of  Henry  VI  1, 1496,  under 
'  payments '  for  hanging  a  cord  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
and  nails  for  the  repairs  of  three  bells,*  2rf.,  and  for 
repair  of  the  5a«dM5,bell,  2rf. — the  bell  rung  at  the  sanctus 
in  mass.  About  the  end  of  this  reign,  1508,  under  '  new 
arrears,'  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Troburge  for  the 
school  in  Salisbury  (hall)  for  the  determiners,  3s.  \d.  This 
Troburge,  says  Wood,  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

In  another  account,  dated  by  Wood  1489,  the  date  being 
torn  off,  under  'receipts'  we  have  255.  \\d,  for  ale  during 
the  summer  months  I  Under  costs  of  the  church,  145.  3^ 
for  two  torturs^,  and  for  making  of  the  same,  weighing 
44lbs. ;  105.  for  a  red  flag  to  be  used  at  processions ;  18^: 
for  the  lighting  of  lights  before  the  high  cross ;  5s.  paid  in 
exchange  for  a  candelabrum  before  the  image  of  S.  Mary 
in  the  choir,  and  other  expenses  for  the  same.  Under 
repairs  of  the  church,  i8rf.  for  ten  new  crests  for  the  church, 
and  \td,  for  two  and  a  half  days  of  the  tiler. 

In  an  account  for  1509-10,  under  the  head  of 'receipts'  we 
have  155.  2rf.  received  of  the  wives'  gathering  at  Hocktide 
— a  cherished  festival  kept  in  England  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter — here  noticed,  as  Wood  says,  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  repeated  in  the  two  next  accounts.  Under 
the  head  of  costs  of  the  church  : — 65. 8rf.  paid  for  the  reading 
of  the  gospel  to  the  chaplain  of  S.  Thomas.     Item,  i2rf.  for 

*  Torch  stands  (?).     See  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet  under  Torture^ 
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streaking  the  roof  of  the  church.  It.  i2rf.  for  a  new  wheel 
for  the  morrow  mass  bell. 

In  the  account  for  1522-23,  under  'receipts* : — From  my 
lord  of  S.  Mary  Hall  for  the  waste  of  a  torch,  \o\d.  Wood 
cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  '  my  lord  *  in  this  case. 
Item,  from  Richard  Bartram  for  hanging  cloths  in  the 
church-yard,  \d.  The  iron  rails  round  the  church-yard  are 
still  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  for  anything  brought  out 
from  the  church.  It.  from  Mr.  Wallar,  a  bequest  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Berks  towards  the  organs,  20s.  Under 
*  customary  rents  * : — 2orf.  for  a  tenement  in  the  close 
churchyard.  This  account  and  several  which  follow,  were, 
Wood  says,  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Oriel  College. 

Under  'receipts,'  in  the  account  of  1527-28,  a  grave  for 
two  members  of  Brasenose  is  set  down,  55.  Under  'costs* : — 
A  new  pall  of  black  velvet  with  cloth  of  gold  is  set  down, 
£8  145.  '2d,  It.  for  a  lantern  to  burn  before  the  sacrament 
in  the  parish  part  5^.  It.  for  thirty  fathom  of  whipcord  to 
hang  over  the  sepulchre.  It.  for  mending  the  canopy,  irf. 
It.  to  Thomas  Smith  for  mending  the  covering  and  lining 
to  the  same,  that  lieth  before  the  high  altar  in  the  parish 
part,  2orf.  It.  painting  the  image  that  )vas  borne  about  at  the 
Resurrection,  i6rf.  It.  for  coals  at  the  hallowing  the  font,  *2.d. 

Passing  over  two  other  accounts  of  'the  chapel  or 
chantry  of  S.  Thomas'  for  1530-31,  and  1533-34,  we  find 
several  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  misplaced,  and 
therefore  to  be  set  right  as  far  as  we  can.  The  account  for 
1531-32  occurs  several  pages  on  \  Under  '  costs '  of  the 
church  we  have  : — nails  on  Good  Friday  for  the  sepulchre, 
\d, ;  nails  to  S.  Catherine's  Chapel,  \d.  For  coals  at  the 
hallowing  of  the  font,  irf.  For  mending  of  the  great  bell 
swell  '^  and  nails,  ^d.  In  another  account  without  date,  but 
about  which  Wood  hazards  two  conjectures,  being  of  the 
same  character  as  the  last,  under  '  costs '  of  the  church  we 
havei^for  mending  the  doors  of  the  steeple  and  of  the  belfry, 
9^. ;  item,  to  Richard  Harney  for  pulling  the  wood  from  the 
sepulchre,  grf. ;  it.  to  two  men  for  the  bearing  in  scaffolds 
into  the  church,  2rf.  ;  for  washing  the  embroidered  cloth 
and  coverlet  of  the  pix,  2rf. ;   for  a  load  of  clay  for  the 

*  P.  277.  "  *  A  nut  *  or  *  swivel.'    HalliwelL 

'  Wood  says,  *  the  bos  in  which  the  crucifix  was  kept ' ;  but  Halliwdl 
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mending  of  the  close  church-yard  gate  there,  as  the  wind 
blew  down  the  wall,  /[d, ;  to  a  mason  for  a  day  in  mending 
of  the  same  wall  about  the  same  gate  near  the  belfry,  ^d, ; 
it.  for  the  digging  of  the  stone,  which  lay  in  the  old  founda- 
tion of  S.  Ann's  Chapel,  5s.  od. 

In  another  account  for  1533-4,  on  the  preceding  page, 
we  find  under  *  receipts ' : — for  the  use  of  the  bier  at  All 
Souls  College  for  Mr.  Price,  6d, ;  item,  for  the  hearse  of  the 
cooks,  6d, ;  it.  for  the  hearse  of  Mr.  James,  6rf. ;  it.  from 
certain  of  the  parishioners  for  buying  of  copes,  145. ;  it. 
at  Hocktide,  31s.  ']\d, ;  it.  at  Whitsuntide  at  the  ale, 
£4  55.  4^.  Under  costs,  charges,  and  reparations : — for 
a  white  cope  of  damask  with  embroidery^  of  red  velvet 
with  images  of  gold,  405. ;  it.  to  Mr.  Rele  for  a  cope,  135.  ^d.) 
it.  for  a  cope  to  Mrs.  Evans,  65.  Sd, ;  it.  for  two  candle- 
sticks and  a  cross  to  Mr.  Evans,  205. ;  it.  to  Mrs.  Edges 
for  a  pair  of  censers,  3s.  4^^. ;  it.  to  John  Spencer  for  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  14^. ;  it.  for  a  trundle,  /^d, ;  it.  for  an  altar- 
stone  to  Hart  the  miller  25. 3^.;  it.  to  three  labourers  to  help 
up  with  the  altar-stones,  6d. ;  it.  to  a  mason,  four  days  and 
a  half  for  makipg  the  altars,  35. ;  it.  for  mending  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  6s,  8d. ;  it.  for  stones  to  make  the 
corbels,  25. ;  it.  for  the  stopping  of  the  two  lower  aisles, 
65.  8d;  it.  to  the  summoner,  /^d. ;  it.  to  the  organ  player, 
3s.  4^. ;  it.  for  new  trussing  of  the  bells,  105.  lod, ;  it.  for 
a  baldrick  for  the  Parvis  bell,  lod, ;  it.  for  S.  Thomas* 
nose  and  the  croziers,  stuff  for  the  making  of  them,  i/\.d, ; 
it.  for  six  processionals,  and  a  manual,  9s. ;  it.  for  a  mass 
book,  135.  /\.d. ;  it.  for  the  paschal  Judas  light,  and  the 
font  tap,  8d, ;  it.  for  a  plank  and  four  studs  for  the  sepulchre, 
lod. ;  it.  to  Thos.  Gilney  for  mending  the  sepulchre ;  it. 
for  nails  for  the  holy  water  stork  \d/' ;  it.  to  Mr.  Jones  for 
busting  court,  10^. ;  it.  to  ringers  at  general  processions 
at  divers  times  for  the  town,  Sd, ;  for  two  bushels  of  lime  to 
mend  the  light  to  the  steeple  withal,  125. ;  it.  to  Mr.  John 
Clifton  for  a  net,  ^d. 

In  another  account,  too  much  torn  to  be  legible,  for 
1536-7,  the  following  item  under  'repairs,'  is  all  that 
Wood  extracts  from  it : — paid  for  two  planks  for  the  Baker's 

much  more  probably,  *  the  box  or  shrine  in  which  the  consecrated  wafers 
were  kept' 

\  Otfrays,     Halliwell.  *  A  stoop  in  that  shape. 
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stalls — stalls  that  stand  on  open  spaces,  in  Cat  or  School 
Street  probably,  belonging  to  S.  Mary's. 
,  In  another  account,  for  1538-9 \  under  'receipts'  we 
have: — For  the  Roode  light  on  Xmas  Day,  35.  4^. ;  item, 
at  Hocktide,  clear  above  all  charges,  75.  i\d,]  it.  at  the 
Dirige'^  for  king  Henry  VII,  the  ist  Antiphon  in  the  office 
for  the  Dead '  of  wax  spent  in  the  Quire  at  ']d,  lb.,  16  lbs. ; 
at  Whitsuntide,  clear  above  all  charges,  205. ;  it.  at  the 
Dirige  of  bp.  Kemp  and  duke  Humphrey,  15 ;  it.  a  grave 
for  Mr.  Clexon,  3s.  \d.  Under  '  customary  rents ' : — it.  of 
Mr.  Wooton,  for  the  house  in  Cat  Street,  where  his  desks 
stood,  2orf.     Wood  adds,  that  Wooton  was  Esq.  bedel. 

Under  payments :— item,  to-morrow  mass,  priest  for  read- 
ing the  gospel,  6s.  8rf. ;  it.  for  wine  on  Palm  Sunday,  2rf. ; 
it.  for  pins  and  whipcord  to  the  sepulchre,  '^\d, ;  it.  for 
sponging  and  drying  the  second  pall,  \d.)  it.  to  the  summoner 
for  the  whole  year,  \d, :  it.  for  entering  an  action  and  the 
arrest  against  the  servants  of  the  parish,  that  broke  out 
of  the  steeple,  65.  %d. ;  it.  to  George  Hall  for  paving  in 
a  lane  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  going  to  Cat  Street, 
1 6s.  'i.\d.\  it.  for  sixteen  loads  of  gravel  to  the  same, 
5s.  \d. 

The  next  account  included  in  this  batch  is  one  dated  3  Ed- 
ward VI,  or  1549-50,  and  contains  under  the  head  of  *  receipts ' 
some  remarkable  contrasts  to  anything  that  had  appeared 
as  yet,  though  passed  in  the  years  of  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  that  reign  : — First,  four  sums  of  3s.  \d,  each  for  graves ; 
item,  for  a  cruet  weighing  5  oz.  at  5s.  'zd.  the  ounce ;  it.  for  a 
chalice  i2f  oz.  at  5s.  the  ounce,  £3  3s.  i^d, ;  it.  a  bason 
weighing  48  oz.  given  to  the  town  ;  it.  lor  a  pax  *  weighing 
7  oz.  at  5s.  8d,  the  oz.  39s.  Sd. ;  it.  for  a  cruet  weighing  5  oz. 
at  5s.  Sd,  the  oz.  28s.  ^d  ;  it.  for  a  pipe  of  silver-gilt  weigh- 
ing 25 J  oz.  at  6s.  2d.  the  oz.  £7  i8s.  g^d. ;  it.  for  the  gift  of 
Broman  of  Littlemore,  3s.  /\.d, ;  it.  for  nine  white  damask 
copes  at  4s.  apiece,  36s. ;  it.  for  three  red  damask  copes  at 

'  P.  273. 

^  Whence  our  word  *  Dirge.*  See  Maskell's  Monum.  Ritual,  ii.  p.  no, 
note  14,  and  p.  123,  note  55.  This  old  oflBce  will  not  be  found  in  modern 
breviaries  or  missals. 

*  Mass  for  the  mprrow  after  a  death  (?). 

^  *  Instrumentum  quod  inter  Missarum  solemnia  populo  osculandum 
dabatur,'  Du  Cange.  Pugin  has  a  good  facsimile,  shewing  its  shape  and 
costly  material. 
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6s.  8rf.  apiece,  205. ;  it.  for  a  red  velvet  cope,  105. ;  it.  for  3 
red  velvet  copes,  65.  Sd. ;  it  for  three  red  covers^  and  a  white 
do.  6s.  Sd. ;  it.  for  the  washing'  of  the  pall  of  Mr.  Griffin. 
Among  'the  costs'  we  have: — To  Mr.  Jennys  the  Ser- 
jeant for  the  husting,  iSd. ;  to  William  Plummer  for  paving 
the  west  gate,  205. ;  for  mending  the  house  by  the  clock, 
6d. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  account,  to  Mr.  Evans  for  turn- 
ing over  the  churchyard  25. ;  it.  to  the  presbyter,  6d.  Evans 
was  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's  at  this  time. 

§  12.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  is  supplied 
in  these  extracts  respecting  the  inner  arrangements  of  S. 
Mary's,  its  ornaments  and  vestments,  both  before  and 
after  its  reconstruction,  which,  as  Wood  has  not  noticed 
them,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise. — First,  it  is  clear  that 
there  were  several  altars  in  the  nave  and  south  aisle ;  then 
as  now,  assigned  to  the  parish,  and  among  them  a  high 
altar  in  front  of  the  chancel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  ^  is  incidentally  named  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
account  of  1468-9,  and  there  called  '  a  chapel.'  It  was  to 
this  doubtless  that  the  mass  founded  by  Edward  I  for  the 
benefit  of  his  father,  himself,  and  family,  was  attached ; 
and  at  which  mention  of  all  subsequent  benefactors  to  the 
church  and  crowned  heads  was  from  time  to  time  decreed 
in  addition.  This  too  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
mass  said  afterwards  on  the  morrow  of  the  election  of 
proctors,  specified  in  the  account  for  1473-4.  High  mass 
on  Sundays  would  be  said  there  throughout  the  year,  of 
course ;  and  probably,  the  masses  celebrated  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  academical  year ;  black  masses,  or 
masses  celebrated  for  the  dead,  either  at  their  funeral,  or 
during  their  trental;  with  other  masses  of  a  public 
character,  for  which  no  other  place  was  appointed.  The 
parish  had  a  high  altar  of  its  own  in  the  south  aisle,  where 
the  sacrament  was  reserved,  with  a  lamp  burning  in  front 
of  it,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  1527-28.  This 
stood  either  central  in  the  south  aisle,  or  at  its  eastern 
extremity. 

With  regard  to  the  vestments  used  in  these  masses, 

*  Deck,  *to  cover,  clothe,  adorn,'  Skeat's  EtymoL  Diet.    The  word 
here  is  deckins. 

'  Seware  -  rigare,  Du  Cange. 
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the  omission  of  any  special  vestment  beside  the  cope  is 
not  a  little  noteworthy ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
peculiar  either  to  Oxford  or  to  S.  Mary's.  Purchasing 
copes,  selling  copes,  mending  copes,  appear  again  and 
again  in  these  accounts.  The  references  to  the  chasuble 
given  by  Pugin  testify  to  its  general  use  for  centuries 
abroad,  but  they  are  confined  to  cathedral  churches  in 
England,  which  S.  Mary's  at  Oxford  of  course  was  not. 
Rood-lofts  are  mentioned  again  and  again  in  these  ac- 
counts ;  organs  are  first  named  in  7  Henry  VII,  or  1491. 
The  organ  player  and  his  salary  in  25  Henry  VIII  or 
1533-4.  Another  curious  fact  may  be  noticed.  The 
chapels  of  S.  Ann,  S.  Nicholas,  and  S.  Catherine,  legen- 
dary saints,  have  been  swept  away.  That  of  S.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  in  historic  times,  was  used  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  as  a  chapel,  and  serves  now  for  a  vestry.  The 
sun-dial  placed  on  the  south  front  in  13  Edward  IV,  or 
1473-4,  is  in  3  Edward  VI,  or  1549,  either  called  a  clock, 
or  had  been 'replaced  by  a  clock. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  securely  lands  the 
annals  of  S.  Mary's  in  the  post- Reformation  period,  in- 
augurated and  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  by  her 
resolute  will,  the  characteristic  of  her  Tudor  ancestors, 
but  unquestionably  swayed  and  supported,  in  her  case,  by 
Divine  Providence.  No  believer  in  a  Divine  Providence 
can  honestly  contest  this  historical  fact,  registered  in  the 
archives  of  our  country,  now  three-and-a-half  centuries  old. 
Every  measure  for  bringing  England  again  under  the 
Pope,  spiritually  or  temporally,  by  force  of  arms;  by 
intrigues  of  distinguished  laymen,  priests,  or  king;  by 
controversial  publications,  or  domestic  influences,  has 
signally  failed  from  her  reign  downwards  until  now.  In 
point  of  fact  too,  what  she  left  the  national  church  that  it 
remains,  the  church  of  the  majority,  but  as  soon  as  its 
early  struggles  for  existence  were  past,  tolerant  of  freedom 
of  opinion  within  its  pale,  and  day  by  day  more  tolerant  to 
those  without.  Whom  have  we  to  thank  for  this,  but  our 
first  and  our  present  great  Queens  ? 

§  I.  That  is  one  fact;  but  there  is  another,  forced  upon 
us  by  history,  because  kept  in  the  background  hitherto ; 
and  a  third  because  it  should  be  more  definitively  re- 
stated. Of  these,  the  first  is  that  the  principal  advisers  of 
Elizabeth  in  religious  matters — Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, Parker,  Grind  al,  Whitgift,  and  Bancroft — were 
Cambridge  men,  every  one,  while  Cecil  in  state,  who  out- 
lived them  all,  was  a  Cambridge  man  too — let  us  account 
for  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  had  its  results — while  such 
Oxford  men  as  Jewel  and  Hooker — with  whom  very  few 
can  compare  in  the  whole  period  down  to  our  own  times — 
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occupied  very  subordinate  posts  unmurmuringly.  The 
other  fact  is  that  in  contrast  to  the  numerous  executions 
under  Mary  for  religion,  executions^br  religion  practically 
ceased  under  Elizabeth,  and  were  seldom  ordered  in  any 
reign  after  hers,  though  rebellion  and  conspiracy  with 
murderous  intent  against  the  Crown,  as  well  for  religious 
as  for  secular  ends,  have  always  been,  till  quite  recently, 
considered  a  capital  crime,  to  be  punished  in  most  cases 
with  death.  Where  rebellion  was  grounded  upon  reli- 
gious motives,  Elizabeth  would  have  willingly  substituted 
exile  for  death,  had  she  been  allowed.  Camden,  as  great 
a  lover  of  truth  as  Thucydides,  justly  says  of  her  :  '  Such 
were  these  times,  that  the  Queen,  who  never  wished 
consciences  to  be  forced,  often  complained  that  she  had 
no  alternative  between  proceeding  to  extremities,  and 
allowing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  conscience  to 
be  set  up  as  a  plea  for  inflicting  destruction  upon  her 
subjects  and  herself'.' 

Hence,  though  there  may  have  been  numerous  Roman 
Catholics — excellent  men  in  other  respects — executed  in 
this  country  since  the  Reformation,  there  has  not  been 
one  Roman  Catholic  who  suffered  for  any  public  offence, 
but  either  that  of  habitually  contravening  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  for  overtly  conspiring  and  working  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  in  addition  ^.  To  call  them 
'  martyrs '  is  a  flagrant  perversion  of  the  received  meaning 
of  that  sublime  term  in  Christian  times,  to  employ  it  in  the 
non-natural  sense,  that  Mr.  Ward  claimed  for  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  is  to  arrogate  for  men,  who  forfeited  their 
lives,  condemned  by  law,  for  acting  on  the  insolent  bull  of 
a  single  pope  ^,  the  same  rank  as  those  who  died  for 
worshipping  Christ  as  God.  Those  who  suffered  under 
Mary  really  died  for  religion,  though  those  who  tortured 

^  Eliz.  Reg.  A.D.  1581,  ad  fin. 

^  The  beautiful  letter  written  by  Fdxe  to  the  Queen,  on  behalf  of  two 
Dutch  Anabaptists — 'very  loath  that  Smithfield,  formerly  consecrated 
with  martyrs'  ashes,  should  now  be  profaned  with  heretics ;  and  desirous 
that  the  Papists  might  occasion  their  own  monopoly  of  cruelty  in  burning 
condemned  persons ' — occasions  Fuller  to  remark  that  the  writ  "  De  cotn- 
burendo  haeretico^^  (a  Hen.  IV,  c.  15,  repealed  29  Car.  II,  c.  9),  which  for 
seventeen  years  had  been  hung  up  in  terroretn,  was  now  taken  down.' 
Hist.  A.  D.  1572. 

^  PiusV;  given  in  Fuller,  a.d.  1570.     It  is  dated  25  Feb.  1569. 
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them  were  Christians  also,  persuaded  that  they  were 
'doing  God  service'  by  their  barbarities.  If  the  devil 
ever  worked  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  was  then  :  though  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  statute  for  burning  heretics  did 
not  become  law  under  the  Tudors, 

Sanders  admits  that  Roman  Catholics  were  not  molested 
in  England  from  the  death  of  Mary  to  the  new  departure 
created  by  this  bull  \  For  that  new  departure  the 
refugees  from  Oxford  were  mainly  responsible.  The  first 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  to 
restore  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  in  church 
and  state  within  this  realm.  And  the  oath  appended  to  it, 
which  had  to  be  taken  by  all  officials,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral alike,  was  enforced  by  disabilities  and  by  forfeiture 
of  goods  for  the  first  offence :  then,  if  refused  with 
persistence,  by  the  statutory  penalties  of  a  praemunire, 
but  even  these  stop  short  of  death.  Visitors  sent  down  to 
Oxford  to  administer  this  oath,  were  charged,  according 
to  Wood,  to  use  great  mildness,  where  there  was  the 
least  disposition  to  obey.  Nevertheless  it  was  refused  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  Chancellor,  by  Sir  John  Mason, 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  host  of  other  dignitaries,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  At  the  head  of  these  last  was  William 
Allen,  some  time  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  then  Principal  of 
S.  Mary  Hall,  who  betook  himself  abroad  in  peace,  but  in 
process  of  time,  founded,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope,  the  well-known  seminary,  which  still 
exists  at  Douay,  for  ejected  priests  *.  Not  a  few  of  the 
most  ardent  seminarists  joined  the  Jesuits.  And  then 
both  Seminarists  and  Jesuits  were  set  in  motion  by  the 
bull  of  Pius  V,  and  sent  over  here  by  their  superiors  to 
act  upon  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  with  all 
the  help  supplied  to  them  by  Spain  and  France,  to  sow 

^  De  Schism.  Append,  c.  14. 

*  See  his  life  by  Nicolas  Fitzherbert.  He  founded  another  at  Rheims, 
which  soon  numbered  200  inmates,  p.  78.  His  apology  for  the  semi- 
narists and  other  works  are  mentioned  in  thisUife.  His  biographer 
published  at  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII,  a  charming  little 
description  of  Oxford,  ending  with  the  foundation  of  Jesus  College,  with- 
out a  word  in  disparagement  of  its  founder,  an  ex-Benedictine,  though  he 
bewails  in  general  terms  the  loss  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the  cause 
which  brought  him  to  Rome. 
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disaffection  in  this  country,  to  upset  the  government,  and 
compass  the  death  of  the  Queen. 

No  wonder  that  Oxford  men,  who  were  no  idealists  in 
those  days,  should  have  been  foremost  among  the  victims 
of  this  abominable  crusade.  No  wonder  that  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  there  should  have  been  not 
a  few  of  illustrious  birth  and  unsullied  virtue,  who — like 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham — rallied  round  their  Queen 
when  the  mask  was  taken  off,  and  a  foreign  host  was 
seen  invading  their  shores.  No  wonder  that  the  same 
Providence,  Who  wrecked  this  host,  should  have  per- 
mitted the  sword  of  the  magistrate  to  be  just  as  successful 
in  mowing  down  the  ranks  of  those  who  conjured  it,  as 
the  ships  of  England  in  overwhelming  their  opponents  by 
sea.  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  flames  under  Mary,  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed  by  the  number  of  executions  for  high 
treason  under  Elizabeth.  None  perhaps  of  these  last 
were  brought  up  for  execution,  without  having  been 
tortured  first.  But  where  were  such  tortures  learnt  ? 
Feudal  times  had  passed  away,  but  the  Inquisition  existed 
in  full  force.  And  in  the  plates  of  M.  Picard^  may  be 
seen  horrors  depicted  to  the  life,  which  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  either  at  Tyburn  or  in  the  Tower.  Let  it 
be  remembered  also,  th^t  '  sauve  qui  pent  *  was  a  motto 
with  some.  Allen,  late  fellow  of  Oriel,  ended  his  days  in 
honor  at  Rome,  rewarded  for  his  services  by  Pope  Sixtus 
V  with  a  Cardinal's  hat.  Parsons,  the  arch-conspirator, 
late  fellow  of  Balliol,  died  in  his  bed  at  Rome  too.  For 
such,  as  Edmund  Campian,  late  scholar  of  S.  John's,  who 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Cheney,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
A.D.  1564,  was  proctor  of  this  University,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  two  years  later,  and  delivered 
an  oration  in  the  nave  of  S.  Mary's  as  respondent  in  one 
of  the  disputations  at  which  she  was  present,  containing 
these  words :  '  Deus  servet  Majestatem  tuam,  te  quae 
haec  facis,  te  quae  haec  mones,'  yet  came  back  from 
Rome  after  joining  the  Jesuits,  in  company  with  Parsons, 
to  foment  such  designs  against  her,  that  some  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  told  Camden  *  they  had  thoughts  of 

^  C^r^monies  et  Coutumes  Religieuses,  Tom.  iL  Append,  p.  26  et  seq. 
*  A.  D.  1580,  pp.  299-300. 
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handing  them  over  to  the  magistrate — for  such  as  these, 
the  advocates  of  freedom  of  opinion  can  invent  no  valid 
excuse.  The  tortures  inflicted  on  them  were  revolting  to 
humanity,  but  as  lawbreakers  and  rebels  they  deserved  to 
die.  Camden,  however,  expressly  tells  his  readers,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Elizabeth  was 
persuaded  to  permit  the  arrest  of  the  two  Oxford  men 
Campian  and  Sherwin  on  the  charge  for  which  they 
suffered.  Campian's  appeal  to  his  old  master  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  whenever  written,  was  in  execrable  taste  \ 
His  'challenge  to  the  academicians  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,' translated  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  1632,  is 
a  vaporous  production,  though  according  to  his  own 
account.  Sir  Tobias  Mathew^  professed  himself  unable  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  on  which  it  was  founded.  But 
this  Sir  Tobias  flatly  denies '. 

§  2.  The  scen«  witnessed  at  S.  Mary's  under  Elizabeth, 
which  excited  such  enthusiasm  in  the  emotional  mind  of 
Campian,  was  very  different  from  the  scenes  witnessed  in 
that  church  under  Mary.  And  whether  by  design  or  not, 
it  was  enacted  in  the  nave.  *  There,'  says  Wood,  '  was  a 
fair  large  scaffold  set  up  for  the  performance  of  the 
disputations,  reaching  from  the  nether  (the  west)  end  of 
the  church  to  the  door  of  the  choir  (chancel).  Towards 
the  upper  end  was  a  void  place  left,  wherein  a  travys 
(cross-beam)  was  set  up,  and  underneath,  a  cloth  of  state 
for  the  Queen,  and  by  it  a  partition  made  for  the  ladies 
and  maids  of  honor*.  .  .  The  3rd  of  September,  being 
Tuesday  (1566)  the  Queen  with  her  nobility,  went  on  foot 
(from  Christ  Church  where  she  lodged)  to  S.  Mary's 
Church  to  hear  disputations  in  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, continuing  from  two  of  the  clock  till  six.'  On 
September  4,  she  came  again  at  the  same  hour,  and  stayed 
as  long,  to  hear  disputations  in  civil  law.  And  on 
September  5,  she  was  present  for  the  third  time,  to  hear 
disputations,    first   in   medicine,  which  were   short,   and 

^  Ap.  Canis.  Thesaur.  iv.  836  ;  fol.  ed. 

'^  pp.  108,  9.     Fifth  reason. 

^  See  his  letter  to  Cecil  in  sending  him  his  reply.     London,  1581. 

*  Annals,  ii.  159  et  seq.  Further  on  he  describes  this  arrangement  as 
*  the  scaffolds,  built  theatre-ways,  at  the  east  end  of  the  body,  of  S. 
Mary's.'    lb.  p.  202. 
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then  in  theology,  which  could  not  be  finished,  they  were 
so  long.  Each  day  she  is  reported  to  have  listened 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  was  free  with  her 
observations  when  anything  struck  her  particularly  for 
admiration  or  satire.  'About  six  of  the  clock  (on  the 
third  day)  the  Queen,  of  her  own  benignity,'  concluded 
the  Act,  '  to  the  very  great  delight  and  rejoicing  of  many 
hundred  then  present,'  with  a  short  speech  in  Latin  of 
her  own,  ending  with  the  words  :  '  votum  meum  hoc  erit, 
ut  me  vivente  sitis  florentissimi,  me  mortui  beatissimi.' 
The  next  day  after  dinner,  as  she  was  about  to  leave 
Christ  Church,  Mr.  Tobie  Mathew  (whose  son  *  turned 
Jesuit  in  the  next  reign)  '  spake  an  oration  before  her, 
which  she  liking  very  well,  nominated  him  her  scholar.' 
Afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  then  Chancellor,  and  a  vast  concourse,  on  reaching 
the  forest  of  Shotover,  and  being  told  by  him  that  '  the 
University  Liberties  reached  no  farther  that  way,'  turning 
her  face  towards  Oxford,  she  said  :  '  Farewell  the  worthy 
University  of  Oxford,  farewell  my  good  subjects  there, 
farewell  my  dear  scholars,  and  may  God  prosper  your 
studies,  farewell,  farewell.' 

§  3.  Such  genuine  words  could  not  have  come  but  from 
the  heart,  nor  ought  they  to  be  forgotten  in  estimating  her 
character  and  her  acts. 

From  Fitzherbert,  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Allen,  we 
learn  that  the  catafalque  described  by  Wood  at  S.  Mary's 
on  this  occasion  was  no  new  thing,  but  was  erected  every 
year  for  the  Commemoration,  which  was  then  held  at 
S.  Mary's,  and  lasted  two  days^ 

Wood  makes  a  statement  in  p.  152  of  vol.  i.  of  his 
Annals,  which  may  here  be  noticed.  One  part  of  it  is  in 
the  text,  the  other  in  a  note  thereon.  In  the  text  he 
maintains,  without  giving  us  his  authority,  that  Richard 

*  See  Letters  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  Spedding,  iv.  8-10,  and 
132-40.     The  father  died  Archbishop  of  York. 

^  *  In  comitiis  enim — sic  ad  imitationem  Romanam  vocant — Magistri  et 
Doctores  anniversario  ritu,  ipsis  Idibus  lulii,  fabricato  ad  hoc  in  D. 
Mariae  theatro  magnifico  et  maximo,  creari  solent.  Hujus  spectaculi 
celebritas  tanta  est,  ut  ad  id  quotannis  visendum  ex  omnibus  regni  par- 
tibus  e6  confluant  summit  raedii,  infimi,  extra  numerum ;  per  biduum 
autem  celcbratur  . .  . ,'  p.  33. 
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Taverner  of  Woodeaton,  clerk  of  the  signet  to  Henry  VIII, 
was,  a  few  years  later  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  this 
visit  to  Oxford,  in  the  habit  of  occupying  the  pulpit  of 
S.  Mary's  as  a  layman  ;  and  adds  that  the  stone  pulpit  then 
standing  'was  taken  away  when  Dr.  Owen  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  about  1654.'  But  Warton,  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Bathurst,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  Bathurst  who,  when 
Vice-Chancellor  1673-5,  removed  it  \  What  Wood  states 
in  the  text  amounts  probably  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
Taverner  read  his  own  excellent  postills  there;  two  of 
which  Dr.  Cardwell  shews  in  his  preface  to  them  ,  were 
adopted  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  published  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Homilies.  Wood  should  have  known  this,  as 
he  gives  a  list  of  the  theological  works  of  Taverner,  that 
would  do  credit  to  most  divines. 

At  this  visit  of  Elizabeth  to  Oxford,  there  was  one 
present  who  figured  as  Moderator  on  the  last  day  in  the 
theological  disputations,  and  though  his  career  was  cut 
short  at  forty-nine,  left  a  name  behind  him  as  a  theologian, 
and  as  a  Christian  of  unsullied  virtue,  not  inferior  to  any 
brought  up  at  Oxford  before  or  since,  and  to  whom  Oxford 
is  indebted  for  another  of  no  less  worth — ^John  Jewel, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  patron  of  Richard  Hooker.  He 
was  born  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII,  1522,  and 
died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  1571.  He  had 
thus  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  four  reigns  in 
those  troublous  times,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
neither  changed  his  front  nor  ever  stooped  to  be  a  party 
man.  Just  once  there  was  a  paper  signed  by  him  in 
S.  Mary's  Church,  brought  to  him  from  a  fellow-collegian, 
just  appointed  Dean  of  Christ  Church  on  his  changing 
sides,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  who  threatened  him 
with  the  same  fate  that  he  afterwards  assisted  in  inflicting 
on  Cranmer^ — Dr.  Richard  Marshall* — unless  he  signed 
it,  which  Jewel  afterwards  confessed  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  when  reminded  of  it  by  Dr.  Cole*.  But  this  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  to  allow  of  his  escape.     Sir  Nicholas 


*  p.  90.  ^  p.  xiv. 

'  As  commissary  to  the  commission  that  sat  on  Cranmer,  on  Thursday, 
12  Sept.  1555. 

*  Wood's  Fasti,  Oxon.  p   136.  *  Works,  i.  99,  ed.  Jelf. 
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Throgmorton  furnished  him  with  money,  and  with  a  ship 
that  took  him  abroad.  Once  abroad,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  attach  himself  to  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he 
found  there,  and  whose  divinity  lectures  he  had  attended 
at  Oxford  as  a  young  man,  though  '  nuUius  addictus  jurare 
in  verba  magistri*  even  then.  An  earlier  preceptor  had 
said  of  him  *,  '  Surely  this  boy  will  one  day  preach  at 
S.  Paul's  Cross,*  the  greatest  honour  that  could  befall 
a  preacher  then.  To  his  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  we 
shall  be  brought  in  due  course,  but  his  first  sermon  on 
record  at  S.  Mary's  should  come  for  notice  first,  and  by 
way  of  preface  to  both  a  few  words  on  S.  Paul's  Cross  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  that  venerable  relic  having  long  since 
disappeared. 

*  It  certainly  was  a  common  cross  at  first,  coeval  with 
the  church,'  says  Pennant  in  his  work  on  London  *.  *  When 
it  was  first  covered,  and  converted  into  a  pulpit-cross,  we 
are  not  informed.  ...  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
in  1382,  yet  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Thomas 
Kemp,  elected  Bishop  of  London  in  1449,  who  finished  it 
in  the  form,  says  Godwin  (whose  book  was  published  in 
16161,  in  which  we  see  it  at  present,  and  so  it  stood  till  it 
was  demolished  in  1643,  by  order  of  Parliament,  executed 
by  the  willing  hands  of  Isaac  Pennington,  the  fanatical 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  year,  who  died  in  the  Tower,  a  con- 
victed regicide.  .  .  .  The  last  sermon  preached  at  this 
place  was  before  James  I,  who  came  in  great  state  on 
horseback  from  Whitehall  on  Mid- Lent  Sunday,  1620.  .  .  . 
and  heard  a  sermon  at  the  Cross  preached  by  John  King, 
Bishop  of  London.'  But  according  to  the  same  writer,  it 
was  used  frequently  for  heterogeneous  purposes,  besides 
sermons.  Papal  bulls  were  published  there,  penances 
were  performed  there,  recantations  were  made  there,  royal 
contracts  of  marriage  were  notified  there,  and  latterly  the 
Pope  was  preached  down  there.  Stow  tells  us  it  narrowly 
escaped  being  thrown  down  by  the  lightning  which  fired 
the  great  spire  of  the  steeple  of  S.  Paul's  Church  in  1561 ', 
causing  thereby  the  destruction  of  all  the  upper  part  of 
that  magnificent  edifice.     The  pulpit-cross,  according  to 

^  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Proleg.  to  his  works,  p.  20,  ed.  1600.  '  p.  293. 

^  Survey  of  London,  B.  iii.  p.  149. 
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him,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  churchyard  nearest  the 
school ;  its  material  was  timber,  but  it  was  mounted  upon 
steps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead.  The  churchyard  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  '  the  greater  churchyard '  in  Bishop 
Braybroke's  letters  quoted  by  Dugdale  \ 

Jewel  took  his  B.D.  in  1551,  and  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing Ascension  Day  preached  a  Latin  sermon  from  the  same 
stone  pulpit  at  S.  Maiy's  that  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Cole  five 
years  later  to  condemn  Cranmer.  He  took  for  his  text  i  Ep. 
Peter  iv.  1 1,  *  If  any  man  speak ^  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God'^'  The  preacher,  he  says,  must  not  use  the  pulpit  for 
any  purpose  but  for  expounding  the  written  Word  of  Gpd, 
and  he  must  expound  it  in  a  manner  befitting  its  own 
intrinsic  magnificence,  neither  adding  anything  to  it  nor 
subtracting  anything  from  it,  or  turning  aside  to  the  right 
or  left.  For  the  Lord  wills  us  not  to  be  critics  or  Arist- 
archuses,  but  reporters  and  ministers  of  what  He  has 
spoken.  '  O  I  si  inter  tot  clamores,  et  in  tanto  tumultu, 
verbum  Domini  audiri  posset.'  This  is  the  whole  burden 
of  his  fervid  appeal  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  an  appeal 
that  carried  the  day  in  England,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mary 
could  do  to  stamp  it  out.  Let  the  eloquent  nephew  of  the 
aged  clerk  of  S.  Mary's  in  our  own  times  be  heard  on  this 
point. 

§  4.  'No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation 
than  passed  over  England  during  the  years  which  parted 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  England  became  the  people  of 
a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible.  It  was  as  yet  the 
one  book  that  was  familiar  to  every  Englishman.  It  was 
read  at  churches,  and  it  was  read  at  home ;  and  ever3^where 
its  words,  as  they  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not 
deadened  to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  startling 
enthusiasm.  ...  No  history,  no  romance,  no  poetry,  save 
the  little  known  verse  of  Chaucer,  existed  for  any  practical 
purpose  in  the  English  tongue  when  the  Bible  was  ordered 
to  be  set  up  in  churches.  ...  As  a  mere  literary  monu- 
ment, the  English  version  of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest 
example  of  the  English  tongue.     Its  perpetual  use  made  it 

*  Hist  of  S.  Paul's,  p.  88;  ed  Ellis. 

*  Proleg.  to  his  works,  pp.  29-35. 
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from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our 
language.  ...  It  formed,  we  must  repeat,  the  whole 
literature  which  was  practically  accessible  to  ordinary 
Englishmen.  .  .  .  The  whole  nation,  in  fact,  became  a 
church  \' 

But  there  is  another  point  of  interest  attaching  to  this 
sermon.  Sir  William  Palmer  in  his  well-known  work  is  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  bidding  prayer  now 
in  use  before  University  sermons*.  Jewel  in  this  sermon 
commences  with  his  text,  and  the  order  which  he  proposes 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  it.  This  done,  he  calls  upon  his 
hearers  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that 
his  mouth  may  utter  words  which  will  bring  forth  good 
fruit  in  their  hearts.     Then  he  proceeds : — 

/First  I  commend  to  your  piety  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  as  it 
exists  now,  evilly  treated  in  some  places,  but  specially  for 
this  our  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  herein  for 
our  sovereign  majesty  King  Edward,  and  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, illustrious  sisters  of  our  King  ;  for  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  for  all  magistrates,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
and  the  whole  commons  of  the  realm  ;  for  both  Universities, 
and  here  in  Oxford  more  particularly  for  the  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  Proctors,  for  the  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  the  Warden  of  Merton  College,  and  all 
youthful  students  of  both  these  colleges.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  Kings  Henry  VII  and  VIII  of  illustrious  memory, 
for  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  others,  whom  of 
His  infinite  goodness  He  has  inspired  to  make  noble 
provision  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  spread  of 
religion.  And  let  us  pray  that  He  may  raise  up  other  like- 
minded  benefactors  in  times  to  come,  and  gather  us  all 
into  the  bosom  of  Abraham— into  fellowship  with  them.' 

It  is  as  clear  that  Jewel  expressed  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  English  nation  in  this  sermon,  as  that  he 
supplied  its  Universities  with  the  lines  of  a  bidding  prayer, 
to  which  they  have  confined  themselves  ever  since. 

Similarly,  the  challenge  delivered  by  him  in  his  memor- 
able sermon  at  S.  Paul's  Cross  on  November  26,  1559,  is 

^  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  c.  viii.  pp.  447-9,  ed.  1875. 
*  Orig.  Liturg.  ii.  61. 
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a  landmark  in  Anglican  controversy  with  Rome,  that  never 
can  grow  old,  being  as  unassailable  now  as  it  was  then  :  a 
very  master-piece  both  of  logic  and  historic  solidity  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  He  himself  had  best  have  left 
it  in  the  terse  form  which  it  bore  when  it  was  first 
preached. 

'If  any  learned  man  of  our  adversaries,  or  all  the 
learned  men  that  be  alive,  be  able  to  bring  any  one 
sufficient  sentence  of  any  old  Catholic  doctor  or  father,  or 
general  council,  or  Holy  Scripture,  or  any  one  example  in 
the  primitive  church  whereby  it  may  clearly  and  plainly  be 
proved  during  the  first  600  years:  (i)  that  there  was  at 
that  time  any  private  mass  in  the  world  ;  (2)  or  that  there 
was  then  any  communion  ministered  unto  the  people  under 
one  kind  ;  (3)  or  that  the  people  had  their  common  prayer 
in  a  strange  tongue  that  the  people  understood  not ;  (4)  or 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
Bishop  or  head  of  the  universal  church ;  (5)  or  that  the 
people  were  taught  to  believe  that  Christ's  body  is  really, 
substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or  naturally  in  the  sac- 
rament ;  (6)  or  that  His  body  is  or  may  be  in  1000  places 
or  more  at  one  time;  (7)  or  that  the  priest  did  then  hold 
up  the  sacrament  over  his  head  ;  (8)  or  that  the  people  did 
then  fall  down  and  worship  it  with  godly  honour ;  (9)  or 
that  the  sacrament  was  then  or  now  ought  to  be  hanged 
up  under  a  canopy;  (10)  or  that  in  the  sacrament,  after  the 
words  of  consecration,  there  remaineth  only  the  accidents 
and  shows,  without  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine;  (11) 
or  that  the  priest  then  divided  the  sacrament  in  three  parts, 
and  afterward  received  himself  all  alone;  (12)  or  that 
whosoever  said  that  the  sacrament  is  a  figure,  a  pledge, 
a  token,  or  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  body,  had  therefore 
been  judged  for  an  heretic ;  (13)  or  that  it  was  lawful  then 
to  have  thirty,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  masses  said  in 
one  church  in  one  day;  (14)  or  that  images  were  then  set 
up  in  the  churches,  to  the  intent  that  the  people  might 
worship  them;  (15)  or  that  the  lay  people  was  then  for- 
bidden to  read  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue ; — if 
any  man  alive  were  able  to  prove  any  of  these  articles,  by 
any  one  clear  or  plain  clause  or  sentence,  either  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  of  the  holy  doctors,  or  of  any  old  general 
council,  or  by  any  example  of  the  primitive  church,  I  pro- 
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mised  then  that  I  would  give  over,  and  subscribe  unto 
him  \\ 

It  is  no  chance  period  that  is  here  definitively  marked 
out  by  the  challenger.  He  knows  his  ground  to  a  fraction, 
as  it  includes  the  foundation  of  the  Anglican  Church  by 
S.  Gregory  the  Great,  for  which  he  therefore  claims  the 
same  freedom  that  it  enjoyed  then,  and  only  such  oecu- 
menical councils  as  had  been  universally  received.  It  is 
also  with  singular  tact  that  he  has  entrenched  himself 
behind  negations,  which  he  knows  full  well  he  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  prove,  and  will  never  stir  an  inch  from  this 
vantage  ground.  It  is  for  you  to  attack  them,  he  keeps 
telling  Henry  Cole,  D.D.  A  single  well-authenticated  in- 
stance will  be  their  destruction.  But  he  treats  Cole  with 
courtesy  throughout,  and  only  refers  to  his  complicity  with 
the  burning  of  Cranmer  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of  his. 
Cole  practically  retired  from  the  contest,  after  the  bishop's 
second  reply  to  him ;  but  the  bishop  finding  he  was  cir- 
culating attacks  on  it  'under  covert  amongst  his  friends, 
addressed  a  third  letter  to  him,  which  proved  his  quietus  *. 

Harding  took  no  less  than  five  years,  to  consider  of  it, 
before  he  broke  tongue.  The  curious  part  about  him  is, 
that  he,  as  Canon  of  Salisbury,  voted  actually  for  Jewel  as 
bishop  on  January,  1559.  Harding  was  nevertheless  one 
year  junior  to  Jewel  in  University  standing.  These  re- 
miniscences doubtless  embittered  his  tone,  which  Jewel 
justly  reproved  at  starting,  but  failed  to  mitigate.  If  the 
challenge  irritated  him,  as  it  had  irritated  Cole  by  the  form 
in  which  it  was  couched,  the  easy  way  in  which  Jewel  dis- 
posed of  his  instances  one  after  another,  only  provoked 
further  outbursts  of  temper.  Jewel  was  as  far  ahead  of 
him  in  church  history  as  in  logic.  He  saw  through  his 
subtleties  and  sophistries  at  a  glance ;  he  reduced  to  ashes 
what  he  produced  as  facts;  he  overwhelmed  him  by  his 
trenchant  style,  though  Harding  stood  up  obstinately  to 
be  beaten  to  the  last. 

When  Jewel  published  his  'Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England  *  in  1562,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  recommencing 
its  sittings  under  Pope  Pius  IV,  and  being  instantly  trans- 

^  Works,  pp.  30,  31,  ed.  Jelf, 

'  See  the  three  letters  of  Dr.  Cole,  and  his  answers  to  them.    Works, 
vol.  L  41-121,  ed.  Jelf. 
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lated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian,  it  speedily  found 
its  way  thither ;  and  several  of  the  bishops  then  present 
were  told  off  to  answer  it,  but  either  they  found  it  beyond 
them  or  their  answers  to  it  fell  dead.  Harding  tried  his 
luck  again,  but  was  answered  again  and  again,  point  by 
point,  till  Jewel  silenced  him  in  1569. 

The  'Apology,*  like  'The  Challenge,'  would  seem  to 
have  been  originally  published  in  a  shorter  form  than  the 
form  in  which  it  is  printed  now.  This  we  know  from  his 
own  statement  to  have  been  the  case  with  '  The  Challenge.* 
The  additions  to  each  were  no  doubt  forced  upon  him  by 
the  replies,  as  they  bear  on  what  may  now  be  called  extinct 
volcanos,  then  burning  and  active.  The  'Apology'  now 
consists  of  six  parts :  so  far  as  concerns  the  Church  of 
England  it  ends  with  the  third. 

Jewel  received  a  letter  in  1562  from  a  Venetian  noble, 
named  Scipio  \  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
at  Padua  during  his  residence  abroad,  in  which  general 
surprise  was  expressed  by  the  writer  and  others  in  those 
parts,  that  English  bishops  were  not  likely  to  be  present 
at  the  general  council  suspended  ten  years  before  by  war, 
but  which  Pius  IV  had  formally  summoned  to  meet  again, 
though  where  was  still  undecided.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  answer  to  this  letter  was  written  by  Jewel  or 
not.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  that  it  could  have  been 
penned  by  no  contemporary  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us,  abroad  or  at  home,  but  himself.  For  history, 
for  argument,  for  pungent  style,  for  truth  forcibly  stated, 
yet  without  exaggeration,  it  is  Jewel  all  over.  Its  first 
sentence  bespeaks  the  man.  '  Ego  vero  non  id  mihi  nunc 
sumo,  ut  tibi  pro  regno  Angliae,  quo  quidque  consilio  fac- 
tum sit,  quicquam  respondeam.'  It  is  one  friend  simply 
writing  to  another  friend.  'The  counsels  of  kings  are 
kept  secret,  and  ought  to  be  kept  secret/  he  says,  alluding  to 
the  embassy  which,  he  tells  Bulinger,  had  been  despatched 
fourteen  months  previously  to  the  Queen  of  England  from 
Rome  "^ 

In  all  these  writings  the  constructive  ground  taken  and 

^  Works,  vol.  vii.  73,  with  the  notes  by  Jelf. 

^  Ep.  27.  Works,  vol.  vii.  167.  *  Our  most  dear  daughter  in  Christ* 
the  Pope  styles  her.     Fuller,  a.  d.  1559. 
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maintained  to  the  last  by  Jewel  is  as  unassailable  for  de- 
fensive purposes  as  his  negative  ground  was  for  offensive. 
His  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  is  his  challenge 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  merely  recast  in  a  positive  form. 
On  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, interpreted  by  the  Fathers  and  oecumenical  councils 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  he  grounds  the  position 
assumed  by  the  Church  of  England  in  his  own  day :  and 
that  position  he  challenged  all  the  world,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  Church  of  Rome,  to  attack ;  and  that  is  also 
the  position  still  occupied  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
our  own  times,  and  now  three  centuries  old. 

Jewel  was  a  thorough  Bible-Christian,  and  a  thorough 
churchman  too.  He  was  no  Puritan,  though  he  was  often 
reckoned  as  such,  and  when  his  disclaimer  came,  as  it  was 
sure  to  come  when  it  was  wanted,  it  was  bitterly  resented, 
though  it  was  stated  without  any  bitterness  and  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  '  My  last  sermon  at  S.  Paul's  Cross,' 
he  said  on  his  death-bed,  '  and  the  conference  with  certain 
brethren  respecting  the  institution  of  ceremonies  and  the 
condition  of  our  church  was  not  held  by  me  to  curry  favour 
with  any  body,  nor  to  irritate  or  cause  trouble  to  any  who 
thought  differently  from  myself,  but  to  remove  prejudices 
on  either  side,  and  promote  charity,  such  as  is  poured 
forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  been  given  us,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  \'  It  is  his  own  biographer,  Laurence  Hum^ 
frey,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  who  is  our  sole 
authority  for  these  facts,  for  neither  the  sermon  nor  any 
minutes  of  the  conference  have  been  preserved,  and  yet 
Jewel  himself  had  objected  in  1565  to  ordain  him,  on  the 
ground  of  his  views  about  vestments,  unless  Archbishop 
Parker  should  otherwise  direct,  without  strict  promise  to 
conform  on  his  part*.  He  could  be  stern  to  his  best 
friends  when  he  thought  them  wrong. 

But  he  was  as  famous  for  his  good  deeds,  as  for  his 
writings.  *He  maintained  in  the  University,'  says  his 
modern  biographer,  Mr.  Bohun',  'several  young  students, 
allowing  them  yearly  pensions,  and  whenever  they  came 

^  Proleg.  p.  100.  *  Letter  38,  vol.  viii.  184,  ed.  Jelf. 

'  But  as  an  anonymous  work;    unidentified  by  Wordsworth,   EccL 
Biog.  iii.  320  attributed  to  another  in  notes  to  his  fourth  edition. 
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to  visit  him,  rarely  dismissed  them  without  liberal  gratu- 
ities. Among  these  was  the  famous  Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 
whose  parents  being  poor,  he  must  have  been  bound 
apprentice  to  a  trade,  but  for  the  bounty  of  this  good 
bishop,  who  allowed  his  parents  a  yearly  pension  towards 
his  maintenance,  well  near  seven  years  before  he  was  fit 
for  the  University,  and  in  the  year  1567  (he  should  have 
said  1568)  appointed  him  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  there 
to  attend  Dr.  (William)  Cole,  then  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  who,  according  to  his  promise  to  the 
bishop,  provided  him  a  tutor,  and  a  clerk's  place  in  that 
college  ....  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  bishop's  life, 
Mr.  Hooker  making  this  his  patron  a  visit  at  his  palace, 
the  good  bishop  made  him  and  a  companion  he  had  with 
him,  dine  at  his  own  table  with  him,  which  Mr.  Hooker 
boasted  of  with  much  joy  and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his 
mother  and  friends,  whither  he  was  then  travelling  afoot. 
The  bishop  when  he  parted  with  him,  gave  him  good 
counsel  and  his  blessing,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money, 
which  when  the  bishop  bethought  himself  of,  he  sent 
a  servant  to  call  him  back  again,  and  then  told  him, 
*'  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  a  horse,  which 
hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and  I  thank  God  with  much 
ease."  And  presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking 
staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled  many  parts 
of  Germany ;  and  then  went  on  and  said,  *'  Richard  .  .  . 
be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  me  at 
your  return  this  way  to  Oxford,  and  I  do  now  give  you 
ten  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to  Exeter,  and  here  is  ten 
groats  more  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  I  send  a  bishop's  blessing  with  it,  and  beg  the 
continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my 
horse  back  to  me  I  will  give  you  ten  more  to  carry  you  on 
foot  to  the  college.  And  so,  God  bless  you,  good 
Richard"  .  .  .^*  Nor  was  Mr.  Hooker  ungrateful,  but 
having  occasion  to  mention  his  good  benefactor  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  he  calls  him  Bishop  Jewel,  'the 
worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space 
of  some  hundreds  of  years  ^'      One  more  fact  in   his 

^  Most  of  this  is  taken  from  Walton's  Life,  and  given  in  his  words. 
*  B  ii.  c.  6.  §  4,  ed.  Keble,  with  the  note. 
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history,  passed  over  by  all  his  biographers,  omitted  in  all 
the  epitaphs  inscribed  to  his  memory,  should  be  supplied 
in  parting  from  him.  Unlike  most  of  the  Reformers 
abroad  and  at  home,  Jewel  was  never  married.  He  lived 
for  his  church  alone. 

§  5-  Jewel  and  Hooker  are  both  criticised  by  Mr.  Keble  for 
their  concessions  to  foreigners  about  episcopacy,  and  for 
excusing  presbyterian  ordination  in  extreme  cases,  where 
bishops  cannot  be  got  \  It  was  inevitable  that  they  should, 
after  having  had  foreigners  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
their  tutors.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  with  their  respect 
for  Calvin,  and  the  admiration  which  they  both  express  of 
the  work,  which  Hooker  says,  'deservedly  procured  him 
honour  throughout  the  world,'  his  Institutious  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion^  they  should  neither  of  them  have  taken 
account  of  the  masterly  treatment  which  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  receives  there  from  him,  assigning  in 
luminous  accord  with  the  primitive  church  both  its  conse- 
cration and  its  administration  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  hence 
making  God  the  actor  throughout,  not  man.  It  was  thus 
excellently  maintained  against  Roman  Catholics  in  the  first 
place  that  the  body  which  Christ  assumed  and  still  wears, 
cannot  be  ubiquitous,  being  a  true  body ;  and  is  therefore 
tied  to  the  locality  where  He  sits  enthroned.  But  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  being  tied  in  any  way,  and  of  infinite 
power,  raises  up  the  soul  of  each  devout  communicant 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  effects  its  union  there  with 
Christ  by  a  real  process,  outlasting  its  union  with  its  own 
bodily  parts  on  earth.  Christ  is  therefore  made  spiritually 
present  in  His  sacrament  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  elements,  and  offered  freely  to  all ;  His  action 
being  secured  in  all  the  antient  Liturgies  by  the  epiklesis^ 
or  prayer  for  His  descent.  This  prayer,  though  Calvin 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  is  fully  contained  in  the  first 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  which  Hooker  must  have 
known  ;  and  Jewel,  not  only  known,  but  used.  Secondly, 
making  the  Holy  Ghost  the  administrator  of  the  sacrament 
also,  which  Calvin  does,  effectually  secures  it  from  profa- 
nation. For  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  a  discerner  of  the 
inmost  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hearts,  in  offering  the 

^  Preface,  pp.  Ixxii  vi. 
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sacrament  freely  to  all,  is  able  to  save  the  unseen  Gift, 
veiled  under  it,  from  ever  being  profaned  by  those  who 
come  to  it  living  in  sin. 

The  writer  of  the  article  '  Calvin  '  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, forty  years  back,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Rose, 
has  grievously  misrepresented  him  in  one  place  by  stating 
that,  after  the  publication  of  his  ^ De  cmnd  Dominilihellus^^ 
which  repeats  in  a  condensed  form  what  has  been  already 
quoted  from  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutions,  *at  a  con- 
ference of  the  reformed  ministers  at  Zurich  in  1549,  he 
altered,  or  at  least  greatly  modified  the  opinion  which  he 
had  put  forward  in  this  publication,  and  professed  that,  on 
maturer  consideration,  he  embraced  the  views  of  Zuin- 
glius.'  Such  a  statement  should  never  have  been  made 
but  upon  the  clearest  evidence.  The  union  brought  about 
by  the  meeting  of  1549  is  shewn  in  a  document  called  the 
Consensus  TigurinuSy  which,  as  Mr.  Hardwick*  points  out 
in  a  note,  may  be  seen  printed  in  Niemeyer's  Collectio 
Confessionum'\  and  the  other  statement  made  by  this 
writer  respecting  a  subsequent  meeting  ip  1554,  is  met  by 
Calvin  himself  in  a  letter  of  that  date  '*,  wherein  all  that  he 
had  previously  written  on  that  subject  is  justified  and  re- 
affirmed. Even  Mr.  Hardwick  fails  to  see  that  Calvin,  by 
making  the  Holy  Ghost  the  administrator  of  the  sacra- 
ment as  well  as  the  consecrator,  is  able  to  restrict  its 
benefits  to  those  communicating  with  proper  dispositions, 
without  any  recourse  to  his  own  peculiar  views  on  predes- 
tination and  election.  For  communicants  may  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sacrament  at  one  period  of  their  lives, 
and  yet  end  in  being  irrecoverably  lost  at  another.  His 
own  inconsistencies  need  not  concern  us  here.  Sifted 
carefully  to  the  bottom,  they  would  doubtless  account  for 
his  omission  of  the  epiklesis^  a  grave  defect  in  his  teaching, 
to  be  sure — notwithstanding,  as  far  as  it  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  what  he  has  said 
so  well  doctrinallyy  should,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  be  set 
down  to  his  credit. 

§  6.  Cambridge  was  not  at  that  date  likely  to  supple- 

*  Church,  Hist.  Reformation,  p.  119. 

*  p.  191.     Compare  the  Preface,  pp.  xli  and  xly. 
'  Works,  viii.  651.    Amsterdam,  1667. 
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ment  what  had  escaped  such  theologians  as  Jewel  and 
Hooker.  Cambridge  was  then,  in  point  of  fact,  a  hotbed 
of  nonconformists.  Cartwright  and  Travers  were  both 
men  of  mark,  and  no  pains  were  spared  by  Cambridge 
divines  to  bring  them  to  reason.  Hacket  and  Coppinger 
went  far  beyond  them ;  and  refusing  to  abate  their  out- 
rageous pretensions,  Hacket  was  executed  in  1591,  and 
Coppinger  starved  himself  in  prison  to  avoid  the  same 
fate.  Whitgift  interceded  for  others  with  the  Queen  and 
saved  their  lives,  but  numbers  were  kept  close  prisoners 
for  an  indefinite  time.  And  when  Whitgift  himself  sub- 
scribed to  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  advocated  their 
reception  by  the  national  church,  he  was  sharply  rebuked 
by  Elizabeth,  and  ordered  to  call  in  all  copies  of  them 
in  his  keeping  or  that  had  got  out.  James  I  was  much 
more  intolerant  both  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  and 
their  nonconformity  than  his  predecessor,  and  two  persons 
charged  with  having  revived  heresies  condemned  by  the 
first  four  general  councils  were  burnt  in  his  reign.  Public 
opinion  demanded  extreme  measures  against  the  per- 
petrators and  abettors  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  otherwise 
comparative  leniency  was  observed  in  all  dealings  with 
Roman  Catholics.  Oxford,  that  had  stood  up  nobly  for 
Wycliff*e,  now  contained  and  harboured  many  recusants. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  putting  religion  on  one  side, 
was  not  unfavourable  to  Oxford,  as  was  shewn  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Elizabeth  was  excessively  fond  of  Oxford,  encouraged 
learning  in  it  by  precept  and  example,  visited  it  twice, 
leaving  it  each  time  with  deep  regret;  but  she  made  no 
additions  to  its  academical  buildings,  and  added  but  one, 
Jesus,  to  its  colleges.  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  her 
reign  that  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
give  vent  to  the  enthusiasm  imbibed  by  him  in  contemplat- 
ing the  infant  library  which  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester 
had  reared  for  his  own  books,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

§  7.  The  next  event  specially  bearing  on  S.  Mary's  is 
Leicester's  chancellorship,  commencing  in  1564  and  ter- 
minating with  his  death  on  September  4,  isfiUB,  about  six 
weeks  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  It  was  during  his 
chancellorship  that  Oxford  was  first  visited  by  the  Queen, 
and  that  he  played  the  part  of  her  cicerone.     Wood  fills 
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several  pages  in  commenting  on  the  degraded  state  both 
of  learning  and  of  numbers  to  which  the  University  was 
reduced  in  his  time,  though  he  was  always  making 
changes,  which  he  thought  would  be  for  its  good,  and 
as  far  as  he  dared,  they  were,  most  of  them,  in  a  puri- 
tanical direction.  Yet  it  must  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
what  old  Izaak  Walton  tells  us,  that  in  1579  he  wrote 
to  the  Vice- Chancellor,  bidding  him  send  for  Hooker  to 
deliver  lectures  at  Oxford,  during  a  vacancy,  which  he 
continued  to  do  for  three  years,  till  he  was  ordained.  But 
Hooker  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  lists  against  the 
Puritans. 

Among  the  decrees  which  passed  Convocation  whilst 
Hooker  was  in  Oxford  was  one  for  the  revival  of  sermons 
in  the  University  church  which  had  long  been  in  abeyance. 
Convocation  decreed  in  June  1580  that  a  Latin  sermon 
should  be  preached  four  times  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  one  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  other  three 
by  Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  Divinity  to  be  selected  by  him, 
according  to  their  standing.  This  custom  has  practically 
been  kept  up  ever  since.  So  too  the  following  : — :On  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday  there  was  to  be  a  sermon 
preached  every  year  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  on 
Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  a  sermon  in  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin.  These  three  sermons  were  to  be 
repeated  on  Low  Sunday  between  eight  and  eleven  a.m., 
the  preacher  being  nominated  in  each  case  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  'This  repetition,*  Wood  adds,  'which  was 
appointed  to  exercise  the  memories  of  young  preachers, 
continueth  to  this  day,  though  intermitted  for  several  years 
in  the  interval  of  rebellion.*  A  note  by  Gutch  tells  us  it 
was  dropped  in  1789.  Preaching  was  the  means  by  which 
Leicester  hoped  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  More  sermons  were  soon  added  to 
meet  their  requirements -on  all  Sundays  in  term  time,  on 
all  Sundays  in  vacation  time,  on  all  holidays  observed  by 
the  Church  of  England  throughout  the  year.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence  controversy  raged  in  the  pulpit  before 
long,  and  the  preachers  had  to  be  kept  in  order  by  a 
series  of  rules.  Nobody  was  to  be  allowed  in  future  to 
preach  University  sermons  who  was  not  properly  licensed. 
Nobody  was  to  be  licensed  who  had  not  been  properly 
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trained  and  tried.  Subscription  to  the  Articles  and  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  enforced  upon  all  as  a  prelim- 
inary qualification.  Subsequently,  Leicester  ordained  that 
no  scholar  was  to  be  admitted  into  any  hall  or  college  who 
had  not  previously,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  subscribed 
to  both,  taken  the  oath  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  sworn 
to  observe  the  University  statutes,  and  had  his  name 
registered  in  the  matriculation  book.  It  was  obvious 
enough  whom  this  rule  was  meant  to  exclude,  and  for 
nearly  three  centuries  it  served  that  purpose ;  but  it  has 
long  been  forgotten  with  whom  it  originated.  The  common 
belief  is  that  everything  exclusive  became  law  under 
Laud. 

But  there  was  one  ceremony  witnessed  at  S.  Mary's 
four  years  before  Leicester's  chancellorship  commenced, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
while  S.  Mary's  remains  a  church,  of  undying  interest, 
associated  with  his  earlier  title,  namely,  the  interment  of 
his  wife.  Lady  Dudley,  better  known  by  her  maiden  name, 
Amy  Robsart,  at  the  east  end  of  its  chancel.  That  she 
was  murdered,  if  not  at  his  instigation,  with  his  conniv- 
ance, seems  indisputable,  though  it  is  no  less  indisputable 
that  they  lived  happily  for  some  years  together  after  their 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  King 
Edward  VI,  in  1550,  when  she  was  eighteen  and  he 
perhaps  a  year  younger.  But  their  union  was  never  blest 
with  a  child.  This  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  stated,  as, 
subsequently  to  her  death,  he  had  a  child  born  to  him  by 
another  lady,  whether  in  wedlock  or  not,  whom  he  left  his 
heir.  Had  Amy  presented  him  with  an  heir  her  fate 
might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  his  hopes  of  becom- 
ing King  Consort  were  dependent  on  her  death.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  surrounded  by  those  who  held 
appointments  under  her  husband  or  the  Queen,  and  her 
own  servants  were  away.  It  seems  certain,  too,  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  poison  her  before  she  fell 
down  through  the  trap-door  at  Cumnor.  The  documents 
published  in  Mr.  Walter  Rye's  Murder  of  Amy  Robsart  \ 
incontestably  prove  this.   On  September  8, 1560,  she  died, 

*  London,   1885,  correcting  Adlard's  Amye  Robsart  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  in  many  places. 
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Her  husband  never  went  near  her,  but  sent  his  cousin  to 
act  for  him.  A  jury  was  summoned,  but  its  verdict  was 
studiously  vague.  Her  corpse  was  brought  down  to 
Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  where  it  re- 
mained several  days,  waiting  for  instructions  from  Dudley 
which  never  arrived.  At  length  a  public  funeral  was 
arranged  for  her  by  the  University,  carried  out  on 
September  22,  being  a  Sunday,  when  her  coffin  was  borne 
by  eight  tall  yeomen,  having  two  graduates  in  long  gowns 
with  hoods  over  their  heads  on  either  side,  and  a  graduate 
bearing  a  small  flag  or  bannerol  at  each  comer  in  similar 
attire.  A  solemn  procession  representing  the  Colleges 
and  University  preceded  the  bier,  and  the  mourners  and 
representatives  of  the  city  followed  it.  They  entered 
S.  Mary's  by  the  west  door,  and  the  coffin  being  deposited 
in  the  hearse  or  funeral  canopy  specially  constructed  for 
it,  a  service  was  held,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  Francis  Babington,  then  Vice-Chancellor 
and  chaplain  to  Lord  Dudley,  on  the  text,  '  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,'  eulogising  the  many 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  whom,  by  design  or  inadvertence, 
Wood  avers,  he  described  as  having  been  'so  pitifully 
murdered  ?.'  After  this.  Wood  adds,  he  was  no  longer  in 
favour  with  her  husband,  while  Mr.  Rye  shews  from 
authentic  documents  that  grants  were  showered  on  the 
husband  by  the  Queen  almost  immediately  after  his  wife's 
death",  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  inmates  of  Cumnor 
where  it  took  place,  and  others  whose  services  had  proved 
beneficial  after  its  occurrence,  were  recipients  of  favours 
according  to  their  station.  The  MS.  used  by  Adlard  in 
describing  her  funeral  is  still  among  the  Dugdale  MSS. 
in  the  Ashmolean  collection.  But  not  many  years  since 
there  was  a  MS.,  now  mislaid  or  misappropriated,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  was  much  ampler  and  fuller  in 
its  account.  She  was  buried  in  the  chancel  somewhere, 
but  the  spot  is  unknown. 

§  8.  Wood's  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  S.  Mary's 
churchwardens,  commenced  at  the  end  of  c.  4,  may  be 
concluded  here,  dealing  with  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  immediate  successors. 

^  Annals,  ii.  232.  '  See  Appendix  xv. 
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Passing  over  three  charters  of  her  reign  relating  to  pro- 
perties demised  to  S.  Mary's  for  support  of  the  poor  and 
repairs  of  the  church,  we  come  to  churchwardens'  accounts 
of  1-2  EHzabeth,  or  1559-60;  under  'receipts'  we  have' : 
'  From  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Oxon,  as  payment  in 
part  of  £20  lent  them  in  money  and  plate,  15s. ;  item,  for 
loan  of  the  money,  15. ;  it.  at  Hocktide  clear,  65.  8^.'  Under 
'costs,'  'to  the  clerk,  for  his  wages,  45.;  it.  for  whiting 
the  roodloft,  i6d, ;  it.  to  Jeffrey  Visne  for  taking  down  the 
antlers,  is. ;  it.  for  paving  48  yards  in  Catstreet,  at  2^.  a 
yard,  85.* 

In  their  account  for  1562 :  '  Item,  paid  the  summoner  for 
Michaelmas  visitation,  gd, ;  it.  to  the  summoner  for  warn- 
ing Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Dodwell  for  keeping  ch.-goods 
in  their  hjinds,  4^. ;  it.  to  Marsh,  for  making  the  great  bell 
wheel,  i2flf.'  In  their  account  for  1567,  under  'receipts,' 
'for  the  beam  and  stones  taken  down  in  S.  Thomas* 
chapel,  20S.,'  with  several  other  works  done  there. 

In  their  account  ending  S.  Andrew's  tide,  1569,  or 
12  Elizabeth,  under  'expenses,*  'item,  for  making  irons  to 
the  Sanctus  bells,  to  play  well  i^id, ;  it.  for  a  new  book  to 
register  christenings,  burials,  and  weddings,  i6d. ;  it.  for 
copying  the  old  book  into  the  new,  6d, ;  it.  bestowed  on 
the  ringers  that  rang  17  Nov.,  ^dy 

In  their  account  for  1570,  under  'receipts,*  'for  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Donnel  of  Univ.  College,  6s,  8d,' ;  item,  under  'ex- 
penses,' 'for  a  homily  book  concerning  wilful  rebellion, 
6d, ;  it.  to  the  summoner  for  bringing  it,  2d, ;  it.  bestowed 
on  the  ringers  that  rang  on  17  Nov.,  8d, ;  it.  for  making 
seats  in  the  chapel,  35, ;  it.  for  a  lock  and  4  keys  to  the 
chapel  door,  35.  gd.^*  In  their  account  for  1571,  under 
'expenses,'  'it.  to  the  clerk  when  he  did  ring  for  the 
Queen,  for  bread,  drink,  and  candles,  6d,;  it.  to  the 
ringers  at  that  time,  35.'  Several  accounts  which  follow 
contain  nothing  beyond  the  usual  burial  fees. 

In  their  account  for  1585,  under  'receipts,'  'item,  from 
Mr.  Vice-Ch'f.  Lilley  towards  repairing  the  seats  and 
paving  the  ch.,  26s.  8d.*  Under  'expenses,'  'to  Wm. 
Jackson,  on  the  coronation,  for  ringers,  25.  6d, ;  item,  for 
a  prayer  in  print  for  the  Queen's  Majesty,  2d. ;   it  for 

*  p.  aSa,  *  Out  of  place,  p.  386.  *  pp  a8a  3. 
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gunpowder  and  drink  on'  the  Queen's  prayer  day,  25/ 
In  their  account  for  1602-3,  ^^  l^ist  year  of  Elizabeth, 
under  'receipts,'  'it.  one  yearly  stipend  from  Mr.  Vice- 
Ch'.  towards  repairing  the  ch.,  265.  8flf.'  Under  '  casual 
receipts,' '  for  three  loans  of  the  pall,  3s.  \od!  Under  '  ex- 
penses,* 'to  Mr.  A.  Meyrick,  the  Registrar,  for  writing 
an  order  for  a  yearly  stipend  to  be  paid  by  the  Univer- 
sity, 105.*  In  their  account  ending  S.  Andrew's  tide,  1603 
(the  first  of  the  Scotch  king),  under  'receipts,'  'it.  at 
Hocktide,  32s. ;  it.  gained  at  our  Midsummer  sports  and 
for  our  wood,  28s.'  Under  'expenses,'  'for  ringing  on 
the  King's  proclamation  days  and  his  coronation  day, 
and  on  August  5,  and  for  faggots  to  make  bonfires  on 
those  days,  17s.'  Under  'expenses,'  in  the  account  end- 
ing S.  Andrew's  tide  the  year  following,  '  for  ringing  on 
the  King's  coronation  day,  25.  6e/. ;  it.  for  ringing  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  bp.  of  Oxon,  15s.' 

In  their  account  ending  Easter  week,  1617,  under  'pay- 
ments,' '  item,  for  ringing  at  the  Prince's  (Henry)  coming  to 
Oxford,  6d, ;  it.  at  the  Queen's  coming,  td. ;  it.  a  new  clapper 
and  baldrick  for  the  first  treble  bell,  185.  gd, ;  it.  for  hanging 
the  same,  10^. ;  it.  for  casting  the  same,  and  adding  more 
metal,  with  other  expenses  about  the  bell,  £5  iQs,  6d.'  In 
their  account  for  21  James  I,  or  1623,  under  '  casual  re* 
ceipts',  'from  Mr.  Vice-Ch^  towards  casting  the  bells,  and 
from  Mr.  Edwards,  £15.  .  .  £19;  it.  from  the  Proctors  to- 
wards repairs  of  the  tenor  or  great  bell,  23^.  4^^.'  Under  'pay- 
ments,' *  to  the  bell-founder,  for  casting  three  bells,  £28.' 

In  their  account  ending  Easter  week,  4  Charles  I,  or 
1629,  under  '  payments,'  'item,  for  setting  up  the  weather- 
cock, and  gilding  it,  £5  14-r.'  In  their  account  ending 
Easter,  1642,  or  17  Charles  I,  under  'rents,'  'it.  one  year's 
rent  for  a  tenement  demised  unto  John  Foulkes,  lying  in 
Catstreet,  20s,  &d.'  'Whether  the  same  house  he  now 
lives  in,  doubtful,'  says  A.  Wood. 

At  the  end  of  these  extracts  he  adds  : — 

'So  far  out  of  the  parish  writings  of  S.  Mary's  Church. 
Remember,  to  desire  the  churchwardens  to  see  the  others 

*  November  17,  as  in  previous  entries  :  the  day  of  her  accession.  *  It  is 
still  kept  as  a  holiday  at  the  Exchequer,  and  at  Westminster  and 
Merchant  Taylors'  Schools/  See  the  note  to  Queen's  day  in  Sir  H. 
Nicolas'  Chron.  p.  158. 
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that  are  locked  up  in  a  chest,  viz.  old  wills,  &c.     I  hear  of 
none  yet/     There  is  no  date  to  this  note.  ' 

§  9.  The  Ichabod  of  S.  Mary's  in  its  previous  relations 
may  now  be  told  in  concluding  this  chapter.  For  four 
centuries,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth,  it  had 
been  everything  to  the  University.  It  had  supplied  Alma 
Mater  with  Congregation  and  Convocation  houses,  with 
a  Chancellor's  court,  with  a  treasury  for  her  revenues, 
with  a  library  for  her  books,  with  schools  for  lectures  and 
for  exercises  leading  to  degrees,  with  a  platform  for  her 
encaenia  and  for  royal  visitors.  It  was  stripped  of  all 
these  time-honoured  privileges  by  no  violent  act  of  ag- 
gression, or  any  desire  to  put  a  slur  upon  its  past  history 
for  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  acts  which  had  been 
performed  under  its  heavenward-pointing  tower,  and  within 
Its  consecrated  precincts.  It  was  the  march  of  civilization, 
and  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  learning  in  the  best 
interests  of  religion,  on  the  part  of  her  purest  alumni, 
which  consummated  the  bloodless  revolution,  transferring 
her  effects  to  buildings  erected  by  their  piety  for  her  in- 
creasing academic  needs  and  prestige.  To  dedicate  these 
buildings,  within  easy  reach  of  S.  Mary's,  the  University 
proceeded  on  each  occasion,  as  they  were  commenced  or 
finished,  in  solemn  procession  from  the  north  door  of 
S.  Mary's,  as  it  were  to  transport  to  its  new  abodes,  the 
spirit  in  which  its  proceedings  had  been  conducted  there^ 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (the  good  Duke,  men 
called  him),  who  laid  the  train  for  this  change,  was  fourth 
son  of  Henry  IV,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  when  his 
nephew  Henry  VI  was  on  the  throne,  and  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.  He  was  deeply  lamented  at  Oxford,  where 
he  had  studied  for  some  time  and  made  great  progress 
himself  in  literature,  and  was  a  generous  patron  to  men 
of  learning,  as  Collier  says,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
It  was  by  his  efforts  and  generosity  that  the  first  library 
was  built  away  from  S.  Mary's  for  the  reception  of  his 
own  valuable  books  and  MSS.,  and  for  others,  whose 
receptacle  till  then  had  been  the  chamber  over  the  old 
Convocation  House,  finally  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV,  to  belong  to  the  University,  and  for  whose  foundation, 
as  a  public  library  for  its  students,  a  set  of  rules  had  been 
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drawn  up,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  end  of  his  reign.  Duke 
Humphrey  was  justly  proud  of  his  fine  collection  of  books — 
Wood  avers  they  amounted  to  many  more  than  129 ;  he 
says  'more  than  treble  that  number ^'  He  therefore  got 
others  to  join  him  in  purchasing  a  site  then  unoccupied, 
running  parallel  with  Exeter  Gardens  on  the  west,  and 
in  erecting  thereon  a  Divinity  School,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  enriched  and  embellished  by  successive 
benefactors  after  his  time,  to  be  still  the  wonder  of  our 
visitors.  Over  this  he  designed  an  upper  story  to  hold 
his  books.  This  was  not  completed  at  his  death,  nor 
entirely  with  his  money.  Wood  says  '  it  was  not  open  or 
used  as  a  library'  till  20  Edward  IV,  or  1480.  It  suffered 
grievously  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  must  have 
resembled  a  ship  that  had  been  scuttled  when  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  in  1602,  completed  the  first  instalment  of  his 
immortal  pile,  vis  a  vis  to  it  on  the  east.  In  that  year,  on 
Novembers,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  from  S.  Mary's 
Church  to  open,  and  dedicate  to  the  use  for  ever  of  the 
University,  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  for  which 
room  haci  been  found  in  it  by  then.  Nearly  forty  years 
elapsed  before  the  magnificent  day-dream  of  its  munificent 
founder  was  achieved  by  his  Alma  Mater,  who  named  it,  as 
it  deserved,  after  her  royal-hearted  child — a  name  blest  by 
scholars  of  all  nations  from  that  day  to  this,  and  increasing 
in  lustre  with  their  increase. 

The  first  stone  for  the  next  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  this  splendid  design  was  laid  on  July  16,  1610,  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  other  magnates  of  the  University, 
which  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the '  library  built  by 
Duke  Humphrey  and  the  erection  of  the  Proscholium — in 
other  words,  the  beautiful  entry — to  the  Divinity  School, 
on  ground  where  pig  markets  had  till  then  been  held,  but 
where  subsequently  candidates  for  degrees,  in  Wood's 
time,  stood  uncovered,  suppliants  for  their  graces  to  the 
Regent  Masters  in  their  new  Convocation  House.  Two 
years  after  this  recommendation  of  the  Founder  had  been 
taken  in  hand,  his  death,  bewailed  as  a  public  calamity  by 
his  numerous  admirers,  only  served  to  accelerate  the 
realisation  of  his  cherished  plan. 

^  Annals,  ii  part  a.  p.  914. 
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Never  was  gratitude  carried  out  to  better  advantage,  or 
enshrined  more  lovingly,  than  it  was  by  this  University, 
when  the  erection  of  two  stately  blocks  north  and  south 
was  decreed  in  1612,  for  connecting  the  Bodleian  and  Hum- 
phreian  libraries  on  the  east  and  west,  so  that  the  building 
then  representing  the  letter  T,  which  was  Bodley's,  might, 
by  its  junction  with  Humphrey's,  take  the  form  of  the 
letter  E,  which  it  still  wears.  On  the  north  were  two 
schools  for  literae  humanwres-on  the  ground  floor,  with  two 
schools  on  the  first  floor  over  them,  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  the  same,  making  twelve  schools  in  all.  Over  the 
great  entrance  from  Cat  Street  on  the  east  was  a  con- 
spicuous tower  of  five  stories,  with  pillars  on  its  western 
fa9ade  representing  the  five  orders  of  Greek  architecture, 
one  above  the  other.  In  the  central  compartment  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  King  James  I,  enthroned,  and  holding  in 
each  hand  a  book,  supposed  to  represent,  one  the  litera- 
ture of  past  ages,  the  other  that  of  his  own,  but  popularly 
described  in  these  latter  days  as  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments of  the  English  Bible,  published  in  their  authorised 
version  of  his  reign.  In  this  Tower  the  University 
archives  are  now  stored.  The  third  story  running  round 
the  north,  south,  and  west  over  the  united  libraries  was 
left  one  room  to  form  a  gallery  for  pictures.  But  all  three 
stories,  >vith  the  ground  floor,  have  become  cemeteries  of 
mind,  where  silence  is  enjoined  by  statute,  and  everything 
that  could  distract  the  eye  from  books  is  put  out  of  sight  as 
far  as  possible,  whether  from  design  or  for  want  of  room. 
For  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  the  pictures  of  the 
earliest  benefactors  to  the  library  remain,  where  they  were 
probably  first  placed,  as  near  the  ceiling  on  both  sides  of 
the  passage  from  north  to  south  of  the  library  proper  as 
may  be — too  high  for  people  to  recognise  without  an  opera 
glass — while  the  objects  which  nobody  can  help  seeing, 
and  everybody  who  sees  them  in-  passing  must  invariably 
mutter  cut  bono  ?  are  the  two  casts  of  the  late  Dr.  Pusey 
and  the  present  Master  of  Balliol.  If  the  saints  above 
were  transferred  to  the  semi-denuded  picture-gallery,  and 
hung  within  eye-shot,  they  might  assist  biographers.  The 
pictures  hung  in  front  of  the  galleries  at  the  south  end  of 
the  library  may  be  within  eye-range,  but  being  hung  with- 
out method  are  not  easily  synchronised  with  each  other, 
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and  are  far  from  explaining  the  position  assigned  to  each 
on  other  grounds.  Probably  there  are  not  above  six  in 
the  whole  library  that  are  found  in  their  proper  place. 
The  vast  picture-gallery  proper,  where  students  might  be 
accommodated  with  chairs,  desks,  and  tables,  with  elbow- 
room  to  any  amount  for  each,  if  properly  warmed  and  lit, 
like  the  Radcliffe  or  Camera,  is  a  weary  desert,  which 
nobody  would  traverse  during  the  winter  months,  except 
for  the  few  pictures  of  interest  at  its  further  end. 

One  more  remark  may  be  ventured  upon  in  the  interest 
of  this  noblest  and  widest  opened  of  learned  libraries  itself. 
It  had,  in  company  with  the  libraries  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, that  of  the  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  that  of  Trinity 
College  near  Dublin,  the  privilege  conferred  on  it  by  5  &  6 
Victoria  c.  45,  of  receiving  copies  of  every  book,  and  of  every 
subsequent  edition  of  each  book,  published  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  dependencies ;  while  by 
the  word  book,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  this  Act,  is 
included  every  sheet  of  letter-press,  music,  map,  chart,  or 
plan  separately  published  of  any  kind.  Thus  it  can  be 
called  an  exclusively  learned  library  no  longer,  but  is  fast 
becoming  a  chaos  of  heterogeneous  literature,  which,  in- 
stead of  running  off  as  fast  as  it  is  filled,  like  the  water  of 
the  Danaidae,  necessitates  a  bottomless  pit  for  its  reception, 
requiring  in  turn  a  hundred-handed  Gyas  for  its  disposal, 
in  an  age  not  abounding  with  giants.  This,  too,  suggests 
the  further  problem — how  can  a  bottomless  pit  be  made 
fire  proof?  History  records  not  a  few  priceless  libraries 
that  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  British 
Museum  had  a  narrow  escape  not  long  since,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  an  escape  without  loss.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  impossible  was  agitated  in  Oxford,  and  it  fell 
through,  as  might  have  been  expected.  But,  surely,  the 
separation  of  the  precious  from  the  vile  would  be  neither 
an  arduous  nor  a  costly  task,  and  for  the  ephemeral  and 
the  vile  some  vast  receptacle  might  be  raised  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  thrown  open  indiscriminately  to  all 
Oxford,  and  then  all  MSS.  and  other  rare  gems  might  be 
placed  by  themselves  in  some  portion  of  the  quadrangle, 
or  in  the  Camera,  made  fire-proof.  Or,  again,  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  may  follow  the  precedent  created 
ibr  the  libraries  of  Sion  College,  of  the  four  Universities 
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of  Scotland,  and  of  the  King's  Inns  library  at  Dublin,  by 
6  &  7  Will.  IV,  c.  no,  and  petition  that  'such  an  annual 
sum  may  be  paid  to  them  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as 
may  be  equal  in  value  to,  and  a  compensation  for,  the  loss 
which  their  library  might  sustain  by  reason  of  the  Act  of 
5  &  6  Victoria,  c.  45,  being  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  library,'  &c.  By  this  expedient  a  considerable  sum 
would  be  received  annually  that  might  be  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing additional  MSS.  or  learned  works. 

A  devotee  to  this  magnificent  palladium  of  learning 
from  his  youth  upwards,  may  be  excused  digressing  on 
points  so  relevant  to  its  welfare. 

The  last  step  in  this  grand  undertaking  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Convocation  House  ^,  with  an  apodyterium 
at  its  north  end,  used  for  various  purposes,  and  where  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  court  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been, 
usually  held  *,  with  corresponding  additions  on  the  upper 
floor  and  library.  The  Sheldonian  Theatre,  called  after 
its  munificent  founder.  Archbishop  Sheldon,  formed  a 
later  addition  on  the  north  to  this  already  sumptuous  block  ; 
while  from  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  copies  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  history  was  erected  the  first  printing 
press  of  the  University  to  the  north-east,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  called  after  him  the  Clarendon  Press. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  day  a  residence  for  Bodley's 
Librarian,  facing  New  College  Lane,  will  effect  a  junction 
between  the  Clarendon  Buildings  and  the  Schools'  quad- 
rangle. 

*  Opened  with  a  speech  from  the  Vice- Chancellor,  says  Laud,  October 
10,  1638. 

*''  It  was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  Laud's  Diary  tells  us  also,  October 
26,  1640. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


§1.  From  the  consecration  of  Warham,  educated  at 
New  College,  and  a  Wykamite,  in  19  Henry  VII,  or  1503, 
to  the  consecration  of  Abbot  in  8  James  I,  or  1610, 
formerly  Master  of  University  College,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury passed  away,  the  two  and  a  half  years'  tenure  of  office 
by  Cardinal  Pole  excepted,  before  there  was  another  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  taken  from  Oxford ;  and  Abbot,  as 
Professor  Burrows  truly  says,  'soon  fell  into  disgrace.' 
The  Professor,  in  fact,  is  probably  the  first  impartial 
writer  to  accord  him  a  word  of  praise.  The  news  of  his 
decease  no  sooner  reached  King  Charles  I,  than  he  pre- 
conised  Laud  as  his  successor :  in  the  appreciative  words 
of  Bishop  Godwin,  '  vir  neque  dicendus,  neque  tacendus, 
sine  cura.'  His  own  works,  the  contents  of  his  diary — 
which  he  perhaps  never  intended  for  publication— his  own 
records  of  his  Oxford  Chancellorship,  together  with  the 
reports  of  his  province  furnished  to  the  King,  and  the 
relation  of  his  conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  which 
t)Ut  for  the  King  might  never  have  been  held  or  made 
public,  reveal  the  man  to  the  life.  He  was  born  he  tells  us 
October  7, 1573,  came  to  Oxford  in  1589,  became  Fellow  of 
S.  John's  in  1593,  and  President  in  1611.  The  President- 
ship he  resigned  on  being  made  Bishop  of  S.  David's  in 
19  James  I,  or  1621.  The  year  in  which  he  became 
President  was  the  year  in  which  Abbot  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  day  on  which  his 
election  to  the  Presidentship  was  discussed  coram  rege 
was  August  29.  '  It  was  dies  decoUationis  S.  Johannis 
Baptistaef'  he  remarks  in  his  diary,  and  then  adds :  '  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Vas  the  original  cause  of  all  my 
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troubles.'  But  his  diary  registers  other  causes  inherent 
in  his  constitution,  which  account  for  much  in  his  conduct 
through  life.  He  was  subject  to  fits.  In  1619,  he  says  : 
'  I  fell  suddenly  dead  for  a  time  at  Wickham,  in  my  return 
from  London ' ;  how  long  he  continued  in  that  state  we 
are  not  told.  In  1625,  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Charles  I,  on  July  31 :  '  I  fell  down,  I  know  not  how,  in 
the  parlour  of  the  President's  lodging  at  S.  John's 
College,  and  hurt  my  left  shoulder  and  hip.'  Fifteen 
days  after,  he  reports :  '  I  never  was  weaker,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physician.'  In  1829,  on  August  14 :  *  I  fell 
sick  upon  the  way  towards  the  Court  at  Woodstock';  and 
on  September  7  :  '  I  had  my  last  fit.'  But  the  effects  of  it  pre- 
vented his  return  to  his  own  house  in  London  till  October 
29.  His  dreams  were  constant,  and  in  many  cases  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham  con- 
stantly visited  him  in  his  sleep.  In  1625,  on  September  26, 
he  dreamt  of  the  marriage  of  he  knew  not  whom  at 
Oxford ;  then,  '  without  any  intermission  of  sleep,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  he  thought  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, his  head  and  shoulders  covered  with  linen,  inviting 
him  kindly  to  come  and  dwell  with  them,  where  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales  was  then  held.  But  not  staying 
for  his  answer,  the  bishop  subjoined  that  he  knew  his 
friend  could  not  live  so  meanly.'  In  1626  he  dreamt  that 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Williams,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York)  'came  to  him  with  iron  chains,  but,  being  suddenly 
loosed  from  them,  leaped  on  horseback  and  went  away, 
neither  could  he  be  overtaken.'  Two  days  after  he 
dreamt  that  'he  brought  the  King  to  the  house  of  his 
friend,  F.  Windebank,  hungry  from  hunting,  and  pre- 
sented the  cup  to  him  in  the  usual  way  .  .  but  it  pleased 
him  not .  .  His  Majesty  said  :  "  You  know  I  always  drink 
out  of  glass." '  On  March  8  of  the  same  year,  he  dreamt 
that  '  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,'  which 
troubled  him  much,  and  he  wondered  how  it  should 
happen.  In  1627,  on  January  31, as  he  'lay  in  Court,  he 
dreamt  that  he  put  off  his  rochet,  all  save  one  sleeve,  and 
when  he  would  have  put  it  on  again  he  could  not  find  it.' 
He  was  constantly  falling  down  in  broad  daylight  and 
hurting  himself  seriously,  by  making  false  steps  in  hot 
haste.     These  singularities  were  constantly  reflected  in 
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his  public  acts,  and  must  have  told  upon  his  practice  the 
higher  he  was  advanced,  when  with  extended  power  his 
duties  became  more  complex,  and  errors  of  judgment 
more  fatal.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religion,  as  his 
devotions  prove,  and  a  true-hearted  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  he  twice  withstood  the  offer  of 
a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Rome^  and  died  in  her  defence. 
But  he  certainly  contributed  to  the  downfall  both  of 
Church  and  State  by  the  mistakes  to  which  he  ministered 
in  his  master,  the  King,  and  the  sanction  which  he  got 
from  the  King  in  turn  for  his  own  claims.  So  far  as  the 
relations  of  private  life  were  concerned,  Charles  was  as 
good  a  man  and  pious  a  Christian  as  could  well  be,  but  he 
was  utterly  misguided  and  unconstitutional  as  a  king. 
And  for  much  of  this  Laud  was  beyond  doubt  responsible. 
Windebank,  Laud's  friend  and  nominee,  was  a  most  in- 
judicious appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  to  a  king  like 
Charles,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  for  his  Queen.  Laud 
also  preached  openly  that  a  king  could  do  no  wrong. 
Hence  Charles  only  summoned  his  Parliaments  to  dis- 
solve them  when  they  became  refractory  by  opposing  his 
wishes,  or  indulged  in  free  speech  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pleaded 
their  legal  immunities  in  resisting  the  claim  of  Laud  to 
visit  them  as  metropolitan,  the  king  at  his  request  en- 
dorsed his  arbitrary  claim.  In  1637,  when  Bastwick,  M.D., 
Burton,  B.D.,  and  Prynne,  barrister-at-law,  delated  to  the 
Star  Chamber  for  libels,  were  sentenced  to  have  their 
ears  cut  off,  a  speech  was  made  by  Laud  on  their  censure', 


*  See  his  diary,  August  4,  1633;  and  again  August  17.  He  was  then 
Bishop  of  London ;  on  September  19  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 

*  See  his  sermons  on  the  openings  of  Parliament,  vol.  i.  pp.  63  et 
seq.  Anglo-Catholic  Library — Scott  of  Hoxton,  in  his  preface,  justly 
says :  *  neither  as  a  divine,  nor  in  other  respects,  must  his  character 
altogether  be  measured  by  his  sermons.' 

*  Vol.  ii.  of  his  remains  by  E.  Wharton  has  it,  printed  by  command  of 
the  king,  and  dedicated  to  him.  But  the  preface  to  the  first  vol.  by  Henry 
Wharton,  the  father,  while  dilating  on  the  heinousness  of  Prynne  in  ab- 
stracting his  papers  at  the  Tower  in  May  1643,  and  )ising  them  for  his 
own  purposes,  makes  no  mention  of  this  '  ignominious '  treatment,  which 
had  made  Prynne  *  his  inveterate '  foe.  Prynne's  degradation  and 
expulsion  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  graduated  at  Oriel,  is  given  in  full 
by  Wood,  Annals,  vol.  ii,  pt  I.  page  393.     It  took  place  in  1634,  when 
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but  it  contains  no  deprecation  of  the  mutilation  of  them 
which  was  to  follow.  Yet  Collier  observes  : '  the  punishing 
men  of  the  three  most  eminent  professions  in  this  ignomi- 
nious way  was  somewhat  shocking  to  many  people  of  no 
ill-meaning.' 

Two  matters,  which  might  have  been  reasonably  looked 
for  in  his  diary,  and,  with  greater  reason,  in  the  history  of 
his  Oxford  Chancellorship  by  himself,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  both.  The  first  is  his  onslaught  on  the 
privileges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  before  noticed.  For 
this,  we  must  go  to  Vol.  v.  Part  ii.  p.  555,  of  his  works  in 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Library.  It  commenced  in  1635.  And 
the  same  year  the  statutes  of  All  Souls  were  most  un- 
warrantably trampled  under  foot  by  him  in  appointing 
Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Cambridge  man,  and  under  age,  to  a 
vacant  Fellowship,  whose  election  the  Warden  had  already 
vetoed  on  that  account.  'The  Archbishop's  error  was 
two-fold,'  says  Professor  Burrows,  'his  headlong  manner 
of  proceeding  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  was  only  too  charac- 
teristic' How  can  high  dignitaries  expect  men  to  obey 
law  when  they  overthrow  law  themselves?  Laud  evi- 
dently was  ashamed  of  both  acts,  in  omitting  them  from 
his  diary.  Perhaps  he  might  have  treated  the  Warden  of 
All  Souls"  with  more  respect,  had  he  been  met  with  milder 
opposition  from  the  Universities.  His  physical  ailments 
should  not  be  forgotten,  in  criticising  his  least  excusable — 
because  law-breaking  and  overbearing — acts;  too  often 
imitated  by  his  admirers  in  later  times.  He  left  his  mark 
upon  the  Church  of  England  in  large  characters  for  good, 
and  for  good  which  remains  in  it  unassoiled  to  this  day  : 
but  his  manner  of  doing  it  has  discredited  it  to  this  day  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  who  nevertheless  might  have  Jong  since 
condoned  it,  had  it  never  been  reproduced. 

As  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  March  i,  S. 
David's  Day,  1640,  all  his  work  as  Archbishop  was  com- 
pleted in  seven  short  years — troublous  from  the  first — in 
both  Universities,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  his  pro- 
vince, which  included  North  and  South  Wales.  He  must 
have  worked  as  a  giant  to  get  through  it,  and  to  create  the 

Duppa,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  signed  the  decree  as  Vice- Chancellor. 
Strange  to  say,  Prynne  was  found  among  the  promoters  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660. 
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spirit  which  he  left  burning  in  so  many  breasts.  His 
good  deeds  to  Oxford  and  to  his  old  College  were 
numerous.  In  1634,  the  first  year  of  his  archiepiscopate, 
he  'received,  on  July  26,  word  from  Oxford  that  the 
Statutes  were  accepted  and  published,  according  to  his 
letters,  •  in  the  Convocation  house  that  week  \'  This 
edition  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library  within  easy 
reach*;  testifying  abundantly  to  the  labour  of  compiling  it 
from  antient  sources,  and  to  the  pains  taken  to  preserve 
whatever  was  worth  preserving  in  the  interests  of  learning 
and  academic  discipline.  In  1639  his  entry  for  June  28, 
records  that  he  'sent  the  remainder  of  his  MSS.  to 
Oxford,  being  in  number  576.  About  one  hundred  of 
them  were  Hebrew,  Arabick,  and  Persian/  Previously  to 
this  he  '  had  sent  thither  above  seven  hundred  volumes.' 
As  Chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  bore  hard  upon  many,  that  milder  methods  might 
have  conciliated'.  But  we  must  not  dwell  further  on 
these  matters.  Two  facts  of  general  interest  may  be 
culled  from  his  diaries.  In  1634,  he  notices  on  October 
20 :  '  the  extreme  hot  and  faint  October  and  November, 
save  three  days'  frost,  the  dryest  and  fairest  time.  The 
leaves  not  all  off  the  trees  at  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  waters  so  low,  that  the  barges  could  not  pass.  God 
bless  us  in  the  spring  after  this  green  winter.'  The  other 
occurs  in  the  history  of  his  Chancellorship.  In  May, 
1635,  he  writes  : '  In  this  year  Smithgate  was  made  pass- 
able for  coaches,'  and  'the  Thames  was  brought  up  to 
Oxford,  and  made  navigable  for  barges.' 

Of  his  conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  undertaken 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  by  command  of  King 
James,  but  published  as  the  work  of  his  chaplain  at  first, 
then  in  his  own  name,  with  additions  and  corrections,  at 
the  request  of  King  Charles  in  1637,  which  is  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  for  argument,  terseness,  and  vigour,  it  is  far  behind 
Jewel's  Apology,  now  as  sterling  as  ever.  The  locus 
classicus  of  Laud's  work,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  found 

*  Diary.     Two  years  afterwards  there  was  another  edition  of  them 
published  in  Convocation,  as  we  read  further  on,  on  June,  aa. 

*  Folio,  N  I,  la  Jur.  Seld. 

*  See  the  acts  of  August  and  September  163 1,  to  April,  163a. 
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not  in  any  part  of  its  text,  but  in  its  dedication  to  King 
Charles,  where  he  sets  forth  the  grounds  which  make  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  a  hard  one.  '  She 
professes  the  ancient  Catholic  Faith>  and  yet  the  Romanist 
condemns  her  of  novelty  in  her  doctrine.  She  practises 
church-government,  as  it  has  been  in  use  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  places,  where  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  taken  any 
rooting,  both  in,  and  ever  since  the  Apostles*  times,  and  yet 
the  Separatist  condemns  her  for  anti-Christianism  in  her 
discipline.  The  plain  truth  is,  she  is  between  these  two 
factions,  as  between  two  mill-stones,  and  unless  your 
Majesty  look  to  it,  to  whose  trust  she  is  committed,  she 
will  be  ground  to  powder,  to  an  irreparable  both  dishonour 
and  loss  to  this  kingdom  ....  Now  to  the  Romanist  I 
shall  say  this :  The  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
grown  now,  many  of  them,  very  old  ;  and  when  errors  are 
grown  by  age  and  continuance  to  strength,  they  which 
speak  for  the  truth,  though  it  be  far  older,  are  ordinarily 
challenged  for  the  bringers  in  of  new  opinions,  and  there 
is  no  greater  absurdity  stirring  this  day  in  Christendom, 
than  that  the  reformation  of  an  old  corrupted  Church,  will 
we,  nill  we,  must  be  taken  for  the  building  of  a  new.  And 
were  not  this  so,  we  should  never  be  troubled  with  that 
idle  and  impertinent  question  of  theirs,  Where  was  your 
church  before  Luther  ?  For  it  was  just  there,  where  theirs 
is  now,  one  and  the  same  Church  still,  no  doubt  of  that  .  . 
.  .  the  same  Naaman,  and  he  a  Syrian  still ;  but  leprous 
with  them,  and  cleansed  with  us  ...  .  And  while  the  one 
faction  cries  up  the  Church  above  the  Scripture,  and  the 
other  the  Scripture  to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the 
Church,  which  the  Scripture  itself  teaches  men  both  to 
honour  and  obey,  they  have  so  far  endangered  the  belief 
of  the  one,  and  the  authority  of  the  other,  as  that  neither 
hath  its  due  from  a  great  part  of  men.  Whereas,  according 
to  Christ's  institution,  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  plain, 
should  guide  the  Church,  and  the  Church,  where  there 
is  doubt  or  difficulty,  should  expound  the  Scripture ;  yet 
so  as  neither  the  Scripture  should  be  forced,  nor  the 
Church  so  bound  up  as  that  upon  just  and  further  evidence 
she  may  not  revise  that  which  in  any  case  hath  slipt  by 

her '  All  this  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  is 

expressed  with  admirable  terseness  and  vigour.     The  last 
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section  of  the  conference  contains  a  passage  which  reflects 
equal  credit  upon  its  author.  No.  4,  he  says,  'This 
I  do  from  my  very  heart,  and  do  abhor  in  matters  of 
religion,  that  my  own,  or  any  private  man's  fancy  should 
take  any  place,  and  least  of  all  against  things  generally  held 
or  practised  by  the  universal  Churchy  which  to  oppose 
in  such  things,  is  certainly,  as  S.  Augustine  calls  it,  inso- 
lentissimae  insaniae—an  attempt  of  most  insolent  mad- 
ness .  .  .  . ' 

Laud  preceded  his  sovereign  by  four  years  in  losing 
his  head,  but  both  suffered  in  the  same  month,  the  Arch- 
bishop January  10,  1644,  and  the  King  January  30,  1648. 
It  was  while  Laud  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  that 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  displacing  the  parvis, 
where  disputations  were  still  performed  in  1634,  and  the 
room  over  it,  erected  in  1637  the  existing  porch  over  the 
south-western  door  of  S.  Mary's  facing  High  Street  at 
a  cost  of  £230,  over  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  which 
was  restored  only  the  other  day.  A  similar  statue,  though 
very  much  less  prominent,  had  for  centuries  stood  on  the 
tower  facing  west.  It  was  unfortunate,  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  that  a  duplicate  should  have  been  set  up  in  those 
times  so  much  nearer  the  ground.  Two  years  afterwards 
Dr.  Morgan  Owen  became  one  of  Laud's  suffragans  as 
Bishop  of  LlandafF.  His  enemies  quite  naturally  made 
the  most  of  these  facts  in  his  impeachment.  Nixon  and 
others  deposed  that  there  was  '  a  very  scandalous  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  set  up  in  front 
of  the  new  church  porch  of  S.  Mary's  next  the  street,  to 
which  he  saw  one  bow  and  another  pray.' 

What  answer  was  made  by  Laud  to  this  charge? 
^  That  the  statue  at  S.  Mary's  was  set  up  by  Dr.  Owen, 
reputed  a  reverend  orthodox  divine,  not  by  me,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  I  had  notice  of  it,  or  of  any  bowing  or 
praying  to  it,  which  might  be  a  mistake  in  Alderman 
Nixon  \'  His  enemies  retorted  with  much  force  that  it 
was  set  up  during  his  Chancellorship,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  done  without  his  consent ;  that  it  was  done 

by  his  own  chaplain,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  bishopric 

» 

*  Prynne's  Complete  of  the  Trial,  &c.,  pp.  476-78. 
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two  years  after  its  erection.  They  might  have  strength- 
ened their  case  doubly,  had  they  been  acquainted  with 
the  Laudian  statutes  prescribing  exercises,  Tit.  vi.  §  i,  in 
the  old  porch  which  had  been  transformed.  Besides, 
Alderman  Nixon  was  very  precise  in  his  statements,  and 
was  confirmed  by  others  \ 

It  is  only  proper  that  no  facts  on  either  side,  which 
history  records,  should  be  suppressed.  It  has  been  often 
stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  dropped  down  dead  on 
the  receipt  of  news  of  the  sad  end  of  his  patron  and 
metropolitan.  History  tells  us  he  survived  him  three 
months. 

The  King  and  Queen  visited  Oxford  in  August  1636, 
where  Laud,  as  Chancellor,  entertained  them  in  great 
state,  and  Prince  Rupert  and  his  brother  Charles,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  accompanied  them,  were 
created  Masters  of  Arts  in  S.  Mary's  church.  Later,  in 
the  same  year.  Laud  got  the  king  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
litany,  sermon,  and  Holy  Communion  in  Latin  on  the 
first  day  of  term  at  S.  Mary's,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
ordained.  This  was  about  his  last  act  of  any  moment, 
before  resigning  his  Chancellorship,  and  it  was  not  for- 
gotten in  his  impeachment.  Then,  he  was  no  sooner 
committed  to  the  Tower,  than  Oxford  was  involved  in  all 
the  meshes  of  the  widening  breach  which  ensued  between 
the  King  and  his  parliament.  This  was  first  manifested  in 
a  letter  addressed  in  July,  1642,  by  the  former  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  entreating  the  University  to  assist  him  with  a 
loan  of  money,  which  the  Lords  and  Commons,  on  the 
news  reaching  them,  lost  no  time  in  interdicting  by  a 
special  ordinance,  which  was  nevertheless  disobeyed.  A 
month  later  half  the  resident  students  and  Masters  of  Arts 
became  soldiers,  and  Oxford  a  camp.  And  then,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  all  the  colleges  were  called  upon  to  melt 
down  their  plate  to  be  turned  into  money.  The  King  with 
his  troops,  accompanied  by  his  son  James,  Duke  of  York, 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  his  two  brothers  Charles  and 
Maurice,  marched  into  Oxford  with  colours  flying — ^just 
captured  at  Edgehill  from  the  Parliamentary  forces — on 
October  29,  1642 ;  and  the  Queen  followed  him  thither  on 

*  Pryniie's  Complete  of  the  Trial,  &c.,  pp.  71,  7a, 
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July  13,  1643.  She  was  received  at  Christ  Church  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  heads  of  houses  in  their  scarlet  robes, 
and  conducted  by  the  King  to  Merton  College,  where 
charming  apartments  were  prepared  for  her,  by  a  private 
way  through  Christ  Church  and  Corpus  Christi  College 
gardens,  and  through  Merton  grove.  Soon  after  this,  the 
wicked  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  he  was  called — Philip,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  brother  William,  who  had  held  the 
same  office,  and  was  called  the  good — appointed  Chancellor 
by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  room  of  Laud,  was  ejected, 
and  William,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  a  nobleman  of  a  very 
different  stamp,  put  in  his  place.  The  University,  soon 
after  his  election,  and  at  his  request,  selected  a  number  of 
Divines  to  preach  before  the  King  at  Christ  Church,  and 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  S.  Mary's  as  long  as 
Oxford  formed  their  head-quarters.  The  sermons  thus 
preached  are  most  of  them  in  print ;  4to.  D  66  Th.  in  the 
Bodleian  contains  nineteen  specimens,  but  of  these  three, 
not  having  been  preached  in  Oxford,  may  be  passed  over 
here,  though  one,  preached  at  Reading,  'On  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  times,'  was  preached  before  the  King  by  the 
celebrated  W.  Chillingworth,  and  was  printed  after  his 
death  at  Oxford  in  1644,  though  not  by  the  University 
printer.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen  it  should  be  stated  that 
'the  Divine  right  of  kings'  is  only  laid  down  by  two 
preachers :  the  first,  H.  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Down — and 
even  his  two  sermons  were  not  preached  before  the  King — 
and  in  the  first  of  them,  preached  at  S.  Mary's  on  Friday, 
February  9,  1643,  '  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  hon- 
ourable House  of  Commons  there  assembled,'  he  merely 
descanted  in  general  terms  on  the  sin  of  rebellion,  and  on 
the  judgments  entailed  on  nations  for  national  sins.  This 
sermon  was  accordingly  published,  with  thanks  to  the 
preacher,  by  their  special  command,  and  printed  by  the 
University  printer,  Lichfield.  It  is  in  his  second  sermon, 
preached  at  S.  Mary's  on  March  27,  1644,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Coronation,  still  only  '  before  some  of  the  Lords  and 
honourable  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  that  he 
ventures  to  be  explicit.  But  this  sermon,  though  printed 
also  by  the  University  printer,  is  only  said  to  have  been 
'  published  by  command  of  authority ' — without  stating 
whose  authority,  the  inference  being  that  it  was  not  theirs. 
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All  the  other  sermons  are  by  sincere  patriots,  and  sincere 
Christians,  deeply  bewailing  all  that  was  taking  place,  but 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  faults  that  were  committed  on 
both  sides.  The  first  of  them,  for  instance,  preached  at 
S.  Mary's  in  1643  by  Thomas  Twittee,  B.D.,  of  Oriel,  and 
Vicar  of  North  Leigh,  Oxon,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Down,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  sermon,  bids  all  to  in- 
terrupt all  extravagant  intentions  at  all  times  with  this :  '  I 
have  a  God  to  serve, a  soul  to  save.'  And  then  continues : 
'  When  you  have  obtained  some  comfortable  assurance  this 
way,  account  yourselves  more  happy,  than  if  you  were 
monarchs  of  this  whole  universe.  .  .  .  Saul  had  a  king- 
dom, yet  he  did  despair:  Esau  was  a  duke,  and  yet  a 
cast-away:  Judas  had  a  bishoprick,  yet  was  the  son  of 
perdition. .  .  .'  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  no  innuendos 
were  wrapped  up  in  these  Scriptural  references.  Another, 
preached  on  March  3,  1643,  before  the  great  assembly  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  S.  Mary's,  by 
G.  Wilde,  printed  by  the  University  printer,  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  W.  Boteler,  Knight,  High  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  King's  service, 
dilates  on  war  as  a  necessity,  but  with  marked  preference 
for  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  burden  of  another,  preached 
at  S.  Mary's  on  Friday,  March  8,  1643,  before  the  great 
assembly  of  the  members  of  the  honourable  House  of 
Commons  there  assembled,  by  G.  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  published  by  their  special  command,  but 
not  printed  before  the  year  following,  and  then  not  by 
the  University  printer,  though  at  Oxford,  is  the  text 
chosen  by  the  bishop :  *  Seek  ye  the  Lord  and  ye  shall 
live.'  And  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  bids  the  clergy 
remember  that  their  sins  deserve  to  be  punished  equally 
with  those  committed  by  other  men.  Dr.  Feme,  preaching 
at  S.  Mary's  on  Friday,  April  12,  1644,  before  the  same 
audience,  bewails  the  divisions  which  he  describes.  '  Scarce 
any  private  family,  but  it  is  rent  and  torn ;  not  any  bond  of 
duty  or  relation,  which  nature  or  friendship,  or  policy,  or 
religion  has  knit,  but  it  is  broken  by  these  divisions.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  by  faction,  and  the 
Church  by  schism.  And  every  heart  thereupon  is  full  of 
thought  and  fear.  .  .  .' 

Four  more  of  the  sermons  preached  before  members  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  at  S.  Mary's  about  the  same  time, 
deal  with  neutral  subjects,  excellent  in  themselves,  but 
avoiding  politics.  The  last  of  these,  preached  there  be- 
fore members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Nath. 
Bernard,  on  Sunday,  June  i6,  1644,  ^"^  entitled  'A 
looking-glass  for  rebellion,'  but  only  'published  by  the 
allowance  of  authority,'  though  printed  by  the  University 
printer,  goes  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings 
all  through,  and  is  addressed  to  all  his  friends  in  the  east 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  London  and  Essex, 
preachers  and  people. 

Of  the  sermons  preached  before  the  King  at  Christ 
Church,  the  earliest  was  preached  on  February  4,  1643, 
by  R.  Harwood,  M.A.,  and  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford,  but  not  by  the  Uni- 
versity printer,  nor  by  command  or  licence.  It  reads,  in 
short,  like  a  lecture  to  the  King. 

The  second  was  preached  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  in  the 
same  year:  and  it  was  printed  at  Oxford  soon  after  its 
delivery  by  command  01  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
lays  down  with  much  earnestness,  that  judgments  may  be 
averted  by  prayer  and  fasting,  but  avoids  politics. 

A  third  deals  with  swearing,  and  distinguishes  between 
oaths  having  a  binding  force,  and  oaths  either  unlawful  or 
profane.  It  was  preached  on  May  12,  1644,  by  Dr.  W. 
Strode,  was  published  by  command  of  the  King,  and 
printed  by  the  University  printer. 

The  latest  in  this  whole  collection  was  preached  before 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  preacher  of 
the  earliest  sermon  at  Christ  Church  before  the  King,  and 
apparently  not  relished  by  him.  Two  years,  however,  had 
brought  about  results  that  could  not  be  explained  away. 
The  sermon  now  preached  by  Mr.  Harwood  at  S.  Mary's, 
was  delivered  on  Act  Sunday,  July  13,  1645,  in  the  after- 
noon. It  is  entitled  'the  loyal  subject's  retiring  room,' 
with  a  mottQ  taken  from  Seneca's  Medea,  '  Hoc  non  est 
novum,  mutare  sedes:  causa  fugiendi  nova  est.'  It  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Littleton,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  printed  by 
the  University  printer,  but  neither  by  command  nor  licence. 
It  is  a  long  wail  over  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  which 
took  place  just  a  month  earlier,  all  through  :  but  he  tells 
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his  party  with  considerable  truth,  '  Boast  not  to  me,  what 
a  good  subject  thou  art,  when  thou  dost  recruit  the  king 
with  thy  money,  and  rout  him  with  thy  sins.  .  .  .'p.  36. 

§  2.  On  the  approach  of  Fairfax  to  Oxford  the  year  fol- 
lowing, King  Charles  withdrew  from  it  in  disguise.  Oxford 
owes  him  no  gratitude  for  having  disturbed  its  peace  by 
making  it  his  camp,  and  compelling  his  foes,  as  soon  as 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough,  to  lay  siege  to  it.  He 
never  should  have  come  to  Oxford  to  turn  its  students  into 
soldiers,  and  sow  discord  between  them  and  its  citizens. 
Had  he  left  Oxford  intact,  his  foes  would  have  respected 
his  motives,  and  kept  away.  Brackley  and  Banbury  to  the 
north  were  fortified  places  of  old  that  might  have  suited 
his  purposes  equally  well,  and  could  have  been  easily 
refurbished  ;  at  Dorchester,  to  the  south,  the  old  Roman 
camp  could  have  been  flooded  for  miles  round,  and  well 
provisioned,  and  protected  by  earthworks,  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impregnable.  But,  as  things  turned  out, 
the  Parliamentarians  really  shewed  more  respect  for  Alma 
Mater  than  her  king  had  done.  His  residence  there 
stopped  all  learning,  nor  was  it  more  favourable  to  morals. 
About  the  last  act  of  Convocation  in  1644,  recorded  by 
Wood,  was  the  appointment,  on  March  10,  of  a  Committee, 
*  to  see  that  the  effigies  of  the  most  learned  Dr.  James  Usher, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  be  cut  on  a 
brass  plate  with  an  elogium  under  it,  to  be  prefixed  to  his 
Annotations  on  the  epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,  then  printing  in 
Oxford,'  which  was  to  this  effect:  'James  Usher,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  most  skilful 
defender  of  primitive  antiquity ;  the  unanswerable  defender 
of  the  orthodox  religion ;  the  maul  of  errors ;  in  preaching 
assiduous,  eloquent,  exceeding  powerful;  a  conspicuous 
exemplar  of  a  blameless  life.'  Wood  adds  that  he  had 
.spent  about  two  years  at  Oxford  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
compiling  his  book\  But  his  *  Model*  might  have  recon- 
ciled many  Nonconformists  at  this  juncture,  had  it  obtained 
a  following. 

§  3.  The  schools  were  now  used  as  magazines  for  storing 
goods,  and  the  few  lectures,  examinations,  and  disputations 
that  took  place  were  performed  at  S.  Mary's  in  the  Lady- 

*  Vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  476. 
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chapel.  The  summons  to  surrender  could  not  well  have 
been  more  respectful  or  moderate.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  governor  of  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  dated 
May  II,  1646,  and  is  couched  in  these  words  : — 

'  Sir, — I  do  by  these  summon  you  to  deliver  up  the  City 
of  Oxford  into  my  hands,  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament.  I 
very  much  desire  the  preservation  of  that  place,  so  famous 
for  learning,  from  ruin  :  which  is  inevitably  like  to  fall 
upon  it,  except  you  concur.  You  may  have  favourable 
terms  for  yourself  and  all  within  the  garrison,  if  you 
seasonably  accept  thereof.  I  desire  your  answer  this  day, 
and  remain  your  servant,  Thomas  Fairfax/ 

The  treaty  followed  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and 
guaranteed  to  both  University  and  city  whatever  rights 
and  privileges  each  possessed  by  law,  and  complete  free- 
dom from  molestation  by  the  soldiery,  provided  that  any 
reformation  intended  there  by  Parliament  was  not  retarded, 
nor  any  liberty  taken  to  intermeddle  with  the  de  facto 
government. 

The  actual  surrender  occurred  on  June  24,  which,  as 
Wood  reminds  us,  was  S.  John  Baptist's  day — a  day  noted 
by  Laud  to  have  been  sinister  to  him.  Unfortunately  for 
religion,  matters  relating  to  the  churches  had,  by  design  or 
mischance,  been  omitted  in  these  negotiations.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Parliamentarians  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  city  than  their  chaplains  took  possession  of  all  the  city 
pulpits,  including  S.  Mary's,  and  preached  in  them  when- 
ever and  whatever  they  pleased.  At  the  head  of  these 
Wood  places  '  Hugh  Peters,  that  notorious  villain,  who 
most  impudently  did  several  times  put  aside  the  Univer- 
sity preaching  at  S.  Mary's.'  But  no  sermon  of  his  is 
extant  to  justify  this  statement.  His  sermon,  preached 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  is  the  sermon,  not  of  a 
turbulent,  but  of  a  God-fearing  man,  and  it  contains  some 
passages  worth  reproducing.  '  Oh,  call  these  ill- times,'  he 
says  in  one  place,  *  when  a  base  messenger  from  a  proud 
prelate  could  shut  up  these  doors,  stop  the  mouths  of  the 
most  godly  ministers,  that  the  best  nobleman  here  could 
not  enjoy  the  worship  of  God  freely,  and  hardly  his  Bible 
without  reproach.  I  am  bold  to  say,  you  have  heard  more 
of  Christ  within  these  last  four  years,  than  you  have  for 
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forty  before.  Call  such  days  good.  .  .  .*  He  eulogises,  in 
another  place,  the  righteous  acts  of  his  favourite  com- 
mander, Fairfax :  '  For  instance,  when  the  Lieutenant- 
General  had  taken  Longford  house,  and  promised  safe 
convoy  to  the  enemy  to  Oxford,  six  of  our  troopers  brake 
the  articles,  and  in  the  convoy  took  £4  or  £5  from  some 
of  them,  for  which  one  was  presently  to  be  shot :  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  the  first  attempter,  who  was  put  to  death,  and 
I  hope  is  in  heaven,  being  godly,  as  far  as  could  be  dis- 
cerned. The  other  five  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Oxford,  to  put  to  what  death  he  pleased :  who  entertained 
them,  sent  them  back,  and  desired  their  lives,  and  pro- 
fessed in  his  letter,  which  I  read,  it  was  the  highest  piece 
of  gallantry  he  had  met  with.  .  .  .  This  very  act,  with  the 
many  civilities  of  the  army,  hath  been  very  conquering  \' 
Peters  may  have  been  a  misguided,  but  a  good  man  he 
certainly  was.  The  notes  of  his  sermon  preached  in  the 
prison  of  Newgate  two  days  before  his  execution,  and  of 
his  utterances  in  going  to  the  scaffold  October  16, 1660,  are 
touching  in  the  extreme  ^  What  are  called  his  FigarteSy 
printed  after  his  death,  are  clearly  stories  trumped  up  by 
his  enemies '.  '  September  10,  1646,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  that  these 
seven  preachers  following  should  be  forthwith  sent  to 
Oxford,  if  they  be  willing ;  that  is  to  say — 

Mr.  Robert  Harris,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Rector  of 

Hanwell,  Oxon. 
Edward  Reynolds,  late  fellow  of  Merton. 
Henry  Wilkinson,  senior,  late  of  Magdalen  Hall. 
Francis  Cheynell. 
Edward  Corbet. 

Henry  Cornish,  late  of  New  Inn  Hall. 
Henry  Langley,  late  of  Pembroke  College. 

And  that  they  may  have  power  to  preach  in  any  church  in 
Oxford,  and  that  the  combinations,  or  series  of  preachers 
appointed  by  the  University  be  respited,  that  it  may  be  left 
to  them  to  preach  when  and  where  they  may  make  most 
for  edification,  and  they  may  repair  thither  with  all  con- 

^  Malone,  650,  pp.  15  and  23. 

"  Pamph.  Ill,  pp.  58-62. 

*  Malone,  647,  about  the  middle. 
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venient   speed.'     This,   Wood    quotes    from    University 
Register,  S  b,  p.  124.     Let  us  take  them  in  order. 

Robert  Harris  graduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Hanwell,  Oxon.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
volume  of  sermons  preached  in  that  capacity,  the  two  first 
of  which  only  were  preached  at  Oxford  and  before  the 
University.  The  rest  need  not  concern  us  here,  more 
than  to  say  of  them  all  that  they  are  pious,  learned,  and 
earnest  in  a  high  degree.  Of  those  preached  before  the 
University,  the  subjects  are — i.  Judas,  his  misery^  in  which 
tutors  are  told  that  '  it  is  no  small  charge  of  body,  of  soul, 
of  wit,  to  work  so  immediately  upon  the  noblest  parts  of 
the  soul ;  no  small  privilege,  no  small  honour  that  is  put 
upon  them  by  the  Lord,  that  they  should  be  not  scholars 
only  under  some  Cratippus,  but  teachers  in  Athens,  in 
Israel.  .  .  .'  His  brethren  in  the  ministry  are  exhorted  'that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  enjoy  their  happiness  at  Oxford, 
tiU  the  Lord  should  lead  them  forth  by  warrantable  means 
.  .  .'  Those  who  have  any  hand  in  the  bestowing  of  places 
and  fellowships  are  warned  '  that  should  ignorance  have 
access  into  these  sacred  buildings,  because  she  is  rich,  and 
learning  and  piety  turned  off,  because  ragged,' what  a  re- 
proach it  would  be.'  Preachers  are  entreated  by  him  '  to 
preach  with  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  head.'  2.  S. 
Paul's  exercisBy  in  which  he  reminds  all  ranks  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  notices  these  two  'breaches,'  as  he 
calls  them,  in  society,  '  the  first  is  a  decay,  not  of  husbandry, 
but  of  husbandmen  .  .  .'  then,  in  the  church  he  finds  '  two 
maimes,'  which  he  wishes  his  blood  might  cure — 'the  first, 
the  misplacing  of  church  livings  ;  the  second  is  the  paring 
of  other  church  livings.'  These  sermons  were  preached  in 
1634-5  \  Wood  calls  him  '  a  grave  and  reverend  person 
to  behold,  and  esteemed  by  many  for  his  familiar  way  of 
preaching;  but  if  not  belied,  none  more  covetous  and 
greedy  after  livings  and  preferments  than  he.'  This  is 
not  more  supported  by  evidence  now  extant,  than  the 
story  which  he  tells,  to  his  discredit,  after  he  became 
President  of  Trinity  in  1649  ^ 

^  Fol.  1635,  G  8,  6  Th.  in  the  Bodleian. 

^  Annals,  ii.  pt.  2.  pp.  616  and  624.  While  President  of  Trinity  he 
baptised  a  child  at  S.  Mary's  on  December  15,  1652,  as  appears  by  the 
parish  register. 
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The  next  is  Edward  Reynolds,  whom  Wood  describes 
as  '  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  of  a  voluble 
tongue  \.  .  .'  though  he  disparages  his  voice  and  the 
moderate  line  stedfastly  maintained  by  him,  which  caused 
him  to  be  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  by  Cromwell,  and 
Bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  turned 
out  of  the  Deanery  soon  after  accepting  it  for  refusing 
'  the  engagement,'  but  was  restored  in  1659.  An  excellent 
University  sermon  was  preached  by  him  as  Dean  in  1650, 
on  I  Cor.  ii.  14,  'animalis  homo,'  &c.^ 

Henry  Wilkinson  was,  no  doubt,  a  violent  Noncon- 
formist. In  1654,  as  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  D.D., 
he  published  three  University  sermons  preached  in  Latin 
by  him  in  1651-53.  In  the  two  first  of  these  young  men 
are  warned  against  vices  then  prevalent,  in  an  earnest 
tone ;  but  in  the  last,  ministerial  calling  and  duties  are  set 
forth  at  great  length.  Bishops  and  archbishops  (whom 
Parliament  had  just  abolished)  are  not  to  be  supposed  the 
angels  of  churches  mentioned  in  Revelations ;  they  are 
simple  pastors.  Anabaptists  are  vehemently  denounced 
for  their  errors.  Such  ministers,  as  were  then  in  the 
University,  should  be  considered  only  true  ministers  of 
Christ  *.  Wilkinson  testifies  to  the  general  estimation  in 
which  Reynolds  was  held,  by  dedicating  to  him  in  1658, 
when  he  was  out  of  office,  two  Latin  sermons,  both 
preached  that  year  at  the  beginning  of  term  on  i  Cor.  xvi. 
22,  'If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maranatha,'  shewing  that  he  was,  in  spite  of 
his  idiosyncrasies,  a  true  Christian  at  heart*. 

Francis  Cheynell  was  another  of  the  same  stamp,  who 
became  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  President  of  S. 
John's  College,  and  D.D.  in  1648.  A  tract  entitled  'Truth 
Triumphing  over  Error  and  Heresy*  contains  a  short 
account  of  a  public  disputation  at  Oxford  in  S.  Mary's 
church  on  Monday,  January  ix,  1646,  between  Master 
Cheynell,  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  Master  Erbury,  the 

^  Annals,  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  615. 

^  B  16,  6  Line,  in  the  Bodleian.  The  Engagement  refused  by  him  is 
given  in  Wood,  ib.  p.  628.  *  I  do  declare  and  promise  that  I  will  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  the  same  is  now 
established  without  a  king  or  house  of  lords.* 

^  In  B  399,  Line.  8vo.  *  C  714,  Line.  Bvo. 
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seeker  and  Socinian,  wherein  the  Socinian  tenets  main- 
tained by  Master  Erbury  are  laid  down,  and  Master 
Cheynell's  clear  confutation  of  them,  to  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  many  hundreds  there  present,  is  declared  \ 
Cheynell  published  a  work  in  1650  on  'The  Divine  Tri- 
unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ^'  quite  justify- 
ing his  appointment  as  Margaret  Professor.  This  is  also 
dedicated  to  Reynolds,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  other  members  of  Convocation.  And  a  further 
letter  follows  on  the  state  of  the  times  addressed  to 
Francis  Rous,  Esq.,  the  learned  Provost  of  Eton  College. 
Against  the  three  remaining  preachers  Wood  has  nothing 
to  allege,  nor  have  they  left  anything  behind  them  to 
shew  whether  they  ever  acted  in  that  capacity.  Wood's 
statement  respecting  Hugh  Peters  has  been  already  criti- 
cised '^ :  one  part  of  it  affected  his  character,  about  which 
no  more  need  be  said ;  the  other  part  related  to  his 
having  'several  times  most  impudently  put  aside  the 
University  preaching  at  S.  Mary's.  .  .  .'  One  of  these 
times  is  then  signalised  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Who,  on 
a  Sunday  in  the  month  of  July — the  very  same  day  that 
John  Saltmarsh,  a  rigid  Antinomian,  preached — did  vent 
most  strange  passages  concerning  the  King,'  &c.  As  was 
observed  before,  no  sermon  preached  at  S.  Mary's  by 
Hugh  Peters  is  now  extant,  yet  here  we  are  told  that 
John  Saltmarsh  preached  there  too,  that  very  same  day. 
Now  for  this  last,  happily,  we  are  given  the  reference 
in  a  footnote,  namely,  'Thomas  Edwards,  third  part  of 
Gangraena,  printed  at  London,  1646,  p.  122.' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  both  statements  occur  there ; 
but,  only  two  or  three  lines  further  on,  we  find  the  author, 
who  will  vouch  for  no  statement  which  he  cannot  verify, 
saying  of  both  these  :  '  Because  I  had  not  these  relations 
at  first  hand  from  ear  witnesses  /  will  not  assert  them 
till  I  have  further  proof.'  And  for  this  further  proof  we 
shall  search  in  anything  extant  of  his  to  no  purpose. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Wood's  Annals,  for  which  White  Kennet  is  by 
the  Bodleian  catalogue  made  responsible,  this  whole 
passage  was  struck  out. 

'  C  14,  IT  Line.  4to.  *  Th.  8vo.,  C  14,  B.  S.  '  p.  19. 
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—         -  _  ■ 

The  title  given  by  Thomas  Edwards  to  his  work — the 
local  death  of  a  portion  of  the  body  politic— is  fully 
justified  by  his  careful  diagnosis  of  the  facts  submitted 
to  him  'at  first  hand/  in  1646,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  all  published  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other ;  and  he  meditated  a  fourth 
part,  believing  that  there  were  facts  still  to  be  brought 
out,  as  yet  unknown  \  In  his  first  part  are  tabulated  no 
less  than  180  errors  invented  in  these  times;  and  the 
object  of  his  second  and  third  parts,  he  tells  us,  is  '  to 
add  divers  more'  to  the  list  contained  in  his  first.  No 
better  picture  could  be  desired  of  the  events  which 
hurried  on  the  great  rebellion  to  its  close.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament,  having  abolished  Episcopacy,  passed  ordin- 
ances establishing  Presb3^erianism  in  its  stead.  Thomas 
Edwards,  in  dedicating  his  work  to  them,  enlarges  with 
caustic  ingenuousness  on  their  success.  '  The  preaching 
of  laymen,'  he  says,  'was  never  more  in  request  than 
since  your  ordinance  against  it ;  Presbyterian  government 
was  never  more  preached,  printed  against,  than  since 
your  votes,  orders,  and  ordinances  for  it  .  .  .'  and  a 
good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect^.  Yet  he  was  a  devoted 
Presbyterian  himself,  as  his  work  shews.  Saltmarsh,  and 
all  his  brother  Independents  and  antimonians,  are  both 
exposed  threadbare  and  denounced  unsparingly  through- 
out his  work  for  words  and  acts  which  they  can  neither 
deny  nor  explain  away.  But  he  is  no  less  full,  and 
scarcely  less  unsparing,  in  his  criticism  of  Hugh  Peters, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  army,  and  his  acknowledged 
influence  with  Fairfax,  would  seem  to  have  pointed  the 
frequent  depreciation  of  him  that  occurs  in  this  book,  and 
to  suggest  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  private  pique.  But 
for  the  degradation  to  which  Oxford  was  subjected  be- 
tween June  1647  and  January  1649,  neither  soldiers,  nor 
Presbyterians,  nor  Independents,  nor  all  the  sectaries 
unearthed  by  Edwards  are  responsible.  The  real  author 
of  all  the  ruffianism  perpetrated  there  during  those  years 
was  the  infamous  Chancellor  who  was,  with  power  to 
disgrace  the  honoured  name  of  Pembroke  more  com- 
pletely than  before,  put  back  in   his  place.     His  official 

*  Pref.  to  part  1.  ^  Pref.  to  part  a. 
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acts  for  that  brief  time  cover  no  less  than  130  pages  in 
Wood.  In  the  University  Register,  T  26,  they  commence 
with  April  12, 1648,  and  end  with  December  18, 1649,  cover- 
ing only  75.  The  University  was  left  at  his  death  without 
another  head  for  a  whole  year,  when  the  Protector  him- 
self was  voted  to  the  Chancellorship  with  acclamation. 
Happily  the  late  Chancellor  never  seems  to  have  darkened 
the  interior  of  S.  Mary's  with  his  presence.  As  there 
were  near  upon  100  soldiers,  officers,  and  volunteers^  of 
the  martyred  King  interred  within  its  precincts — the 
most  distinguished  of  them  under  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel — he  may  have  dreaded  an  uprising  of  their 
ghosts. 

§  4.  From  that  time  to  the  Restoration  the  only  preachers 
at  S.  Mary's,  not  previously  noticed,  set  down  by  Wood 
were  Christopher  Rogers,  whom  Wood  calls  'an  old 
Puritan'*;  but  the  carefully  drawn  list  by  Professor 
Burrows  shews  to  have  been  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall 
from  1626  to  1643,  when  he  was  superseded,  to  be  put 
back  in  1646'*.  He  preached  on  May  7,  Sunday,  1648. 
And  on  Sunday,  May  20,  1649,  John  M audit.  Fellow  of 
Exeter,  and  Henry  Wilkinson  preached  the  sermons  at 
which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  both  present.  This 
sermon  of  Wilkinson  is  not  extant,  but  that  of  Maudit  is. 
Though  lavish  in  his  congratulations  to  the  victorious 
generals,  he  dwells  upon  faith  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Christian  ;  and  in  a  marginal  note  to  his  printed  sermon  *, 
which  reads  as  though  it  had  been  preached  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  to  which  it  is  tacked  on,  he  says :  '  And  so 
sometimes  by  outward  means  faith  brings  spiritual  means 
about,  as  by  baptism  it  brings  us  home  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  by  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  brings 
Christ  into  the  soul.'  He  would  have  scarcely  written 
this  had  he  been,  as  Wood  describes  him,  'a  rank  Pres- 
byterian.' During  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Protector  it 
was  ordered  by  Parliament,  October  28, 165 1,  that  Masters 

^  The  Parish  Register  for  the  years  1642-3,  gives  30  officers  and 
soldiers ;  but  in  1633,  the  males  interred  were  80  exclusive  of  these ; 
which  is  about  70  more  than  the  average  number. 

^  Annals,  ii.  pt  a.  pp.  582  and  616. 

*  Register  of  the  Visitors,  p.  569. 

*  Pamph.  91,  p.  16. 
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of  Arts  should  preach  in  their  turns  every  week  at  S. 
Mary's  throughout  the  year,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
heads  of  colleges  being  left  to  arrange  the  days.  These 
Masters  accordingly  preached  every  Sunday  morning. 
Wood  adds  that  '  Owen  and  Goodwin,  with  some  of  the 
Independent  faction,  preached  in  the  afternoon.'  Of  their 
antecedents  we  are  told  nothing  here ;  but  as  Owen  was 
formerly  vicar  of  Coggeshall  \  he  must  have  been  ordained 
priest  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  according  to  the 
author  '^  of  the  funeral  sermon,  *  preached  the  next  Lord's 
day  after  his  interment  in  1683,'  his  struggle  through  life 
was  for  '  truths  owned  by  the  best  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  His  works  range  between  1644  and  1682, 
and,  with  the  replies  to  them,  cover  nearly  four  columns 
in  the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Extracts  from  a  work  of  his, 
but  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  are  given  in  his  life ', 
which  will  shew  what  his  own  fundamental  principles 
were,  and  what  forced  him  into  Nonconformity.  Professor 
Burrows  does  him  full  justice,  but  omits  his  early  care  of 
souls  in  the  Church  of  England  *. 

Of  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  College  in 
1649,  whose  deeds  under  the  Protectorate  the  Professor 
reviews  in  detail,  pronouncing  him  inferior  to  Owen,  but 
says  nothing  previously,  save  that  he  was  Fellow  of  Cath- 
erine Hall,  Cambridge.  It  is  only  then  fair  to  notice  that 
what  seems  to  have  been  his  earliest  work,  short  as  it  is,  was 
thought  worthy  by  Ugolinus  of  insertion  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  his  magnificent  Thesaurus  about  100  years  later': 
while  his  most  popular  work,  originally  published  in  1636, 
but  republished  again  and  again  between  then  and  1651, 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  chaplain  of  Bishop  Juxon,  who 
testifies  that,  '  having  read  it  through,  he  finds  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  faith  and  good  manners.'  His  sermons 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1642  and  1645'', 
of  course  side  with  the  Parliament,  but  in  other  respects 
are  both  pious  and  earnest,  and  contain  nothing  heterodox. 

*  Morant's  Essex,  ii.  165. 

^  David  Clarkson,  B.D. ;  some  time  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
printed  with  his  Life  in  1720  ^^8**  C  83,  Jur.). 

*  pp.  XXX.  and  seq.  ♦  Reg.  xxxviii.  and  seq. 

•  p.  97,  ed.  Venet.  1761,  ^  De  Theocrntia  IsraelUarufn.^ 

•  Pamph.  55  and  75. 
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Wood  is  wholly  reticent  of  all  these  things.  But  he  is 
candid  enough  to  report  a  sermon  preached  by  a  servitor 
of  Brasenose,  Thomas  Ashton :  expelled  for  non-submission 
in  1648 \  but  who  nevertheless  occupied  the  pulpit  of  S. 
Mary's  in  1654,  and  was  for  the  offensiveness  of  his  sermon 
delated  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  as  well  he  might  be :  for, 
if  it  is  correctly  reported  by  word,  no  Nonconformist  could 
have  spoken  of  God  and  of  the  departed  in  more  unseemly 
terms.  But  in  1656  he  appears  as  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Visitors'  Register :  therefore  we 
can  only  conclude  that  he  must  have  made  his  peace  with 
them  in  the  interim,  if  not  with  the  Vice-Chancellor.  How- 
ever a  dispute  between  the  Principal  and  senior  Fellows  of 
B.N.C.  respecting  his  Fellowship  arising  that  year,  the 
Visitors  decreed  his  resignation  at  once,  but  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  £30  for  two  years  in  compensation*. 

§  5.  Future  Vicars  of  S.  Mary's  may  like  to  know  how  their 
predecessors  acted  in  this  miserable  turmoil.  Eccleston,  a 
Fellow  of  Oriel  and  a  man  of  high  reputation,  who  became 
Vicar  in  1639,  died  in  peace,  just  as  Oxford  was  being 
evacuated  by  the  Royalists,  having  previously  buried  all 
their  comrades  who  were  brought  for  interment  at  S. 
Mary's  :  and  was  himself  buried  in  the  Lady-chapel  by  his 
successor,  by  another  Fellow — elected  in  1628— but  ex- 
pelled, as  Professor  Burrows  tells  us,  in  1648.  His  reasons 
for  non-submission  are  given  in  page  96.  James  Farren, 
another  Fellow,  elected  in  1634,  was,  on  submitting  in 
1648,  appointed  to  S.  Mary's;  but  his  appointment  was 
cancelled  the  same  year,  though  his  other  privileges  were 
restored  to  him  almost  at  once.  Further  on,  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  presented  to  a  living  in  1653.  Bragg, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Visitors  Fellow  of  Oriel  in 
1648,  having  been  previously  Fellow  of  Pembroke,  became 
Vicar  of  S.  Mary's  two  years  later:  but  he  must  have 
resigned  that  post  in  1652 :  as  it  is  Francis  Younge,  by 
whom,  as  Vicar,  all  the  christenings  of  that  year  set  down 
in  the  parish  register  are  signed.  The  christenings  at- 
tested by  Eccleston  stop  at  1642.     Those  registered  in 

^  Burrows,  p.  174. 

"^  pp.  414  and  417,  The  only  thing  printed  of  his  is  in  Pamph.  108. 
It  is  entitled  '  Satan  in  Samuel's  mantle/  relates  to  matters  in  Jersey,  and 
was  published  in  1659. 
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1649  and  1651  are  without  attestation.  Two  burials  regis- 
tered in  1650,  and  one  in  1656,  are  without  attestation  also. 
All  such  entries  are  jotted  down  as  if  by  stealth,  and  in  no 
order.  A  stray  marriage  in  1653  is  attested  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  calling  himself  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Merton 
College,  to  have  been  performed  'in  Merton  College 
chapel,  being  the  parish  church  of  S.  John  in  the  city  of 
Oxford.' 

A  new  era  dawns  with  William  Washbourne,  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  elected  in  1636,  expelled  by  the  Visitors  in  1648, 
but  who  nevertheless  became  Vicar  in  1656,  and  by  whom 
all  the  entries  in  the  parish  register  are  signed  at  the  end 
of  each  year  regularly  till  1672,  when  he  resigned*  In  the 
diocesan  register  he  figures  next  after  Eccleston,  and  is 
set  down  as  having  been  instituted  in  1662.  His  'moder" 
ation  must  have  been  known  unto  all  men,'  to  have  served 
under  both  governments,  and  been  allowed  equal  liberty 
by  both. 

How  religion  fared  at  Oxford  and  at  S.  Mary's  under 
the  great  rebellion  has  now  been  told.  Of  course  what 
was  law  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  law  for  them  :  but 
the  substitution  of  the  Directory  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  constituted  the  grievance  that  was  most  felt,  and 
deservedly  felt :  for  though  a  spirit  of  piety  breathes 
through  the  Directory,  it  is  on  some  points  lamentably 
defective  ^ :  nor  can  it,  as  a  whole,  be  compared  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  public  use.  But  no  dam^e 
was  done  to  the  exterior  of  colleges  and  halls  :  and  even 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  the  porch  of 
S.  Mary's  was  only  defaced  by  soldiers  ^  Further, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preachers  that  were  given 
access  to  the  University  pulpit^  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  were  sincere  Christians  all  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  unequi- 
vocally taught,  and   by  whom  the  Canonical  Scriptures 

*  Pamph.  62  contains  it  with  the  ordinance  for  its  observance  in 
1644.  L  8,  4to.  Th.  B.  S.  contains  structures  on  it  by  Hammond  in 
1646. 

*  Ingram,  iii.,  note  to  p.  la  under  S.  Mary's.  He  probably  refers  to 
what  Wood  reports  from  Twyne  on  September  20,  1642.  But  this  was 
the  lawless  act  of  some  London  troopers,  whom  the  Mayor  had,  to 
propitiate  them,  deluged  with  wine. 

U 
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-were  revered  as  God's  Word,  and  made  the  authoritative 
reservoir  of  all  instruction,  moral  or  religious  :  as  well  as 
its  ultimate  test.  Let  the  great  rebellion  in  Anglo- Catholic 
Oxford  and  the  great  revolution  in  Roman-Catholic  Paris 
be  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  contrast  between  them, 
human  and  divine,  cannot  be  bridged.  There  was  no 
slaughter  of  human  beings  in  Oxford,  except  of  soldiers 
killed  in  fair  fight.  No  goddess  of  reason  ever  entered 
its  walls,  much  less  was  installed  on  the  altar  of  the  Uni- 
versity Church.  Wholly  diverse  from  the  European 
catastrophe,  this  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  hereditary 
monarch  on  his  throne  again,  and  of  restoring  the  national 
Church  to  its  former  position  as  such.  In  the  conflicts 
that  were  waged  throughout  its  continuance,  its  coun- 
terparts were  to  be  found  at  home,  in  the  English 
Reformation.  Families  were  cruelly  divided  and  es- 
tranged. Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides,  and  either  main- 
tained them  throughout  or  converted  each  other.  Persons 
who  were  violent  Nonconformists  in  Church-government 
were  devoted  Royalists  in  politics.  Everybody  found 
it  difficult  to  see  his  way,  or  to  decide  which  party  was 
most  in  the  wrong.  But,  in  practice,  the  whole  country 
was  divided  on  the  one  question  of  Church-govern- 
ment :  while  the  whole  country  was  unanimous  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  recorded  and  declared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Bible  was  the  only  true  religion  ever  propounded  to 
mankind. 

Quiet  literary  people  could  pursue  their  studies  without 
interruption.  Izaak  Walton  went  on  writing  his  lives  of 
Anglican  worthies  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from 
stream  and  lake,  while  war  was  being  waged  between 
Charles  and  his  subjects  on  land.  It  was  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Protectorate  that  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Complete 
Angler*  appeared.  George  Bull,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
S.  David's,  passed  two  months  at  Oxford  every  year 
unmolested  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work, 
eulogised  on  its  appearance  by  the  French  clergy.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  owing  to  his  appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  King, 
was  a  marked  man.  Yet  he  was  composing  his  '  Liberty 
of  Prophecying*  while  Cromwell  was  learning  the  art  of 
war :  and  it  was  published  within  two  years  of  the  death 
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of  his  Sovereign.  He  went  on  writing  in  Wales  and  in 
Ireland  during  the  Protectorate  \  though  his  practices 
occasionally  brought  him  into  trouble. 

^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  these  countries  were  savagely  and 
foully  treated  by  the  Protector  and  his  emissaries. 


/ 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


The  Restoration. 

With  a  brief  but  glowing  paean  on  a  few  of  the  events 
ushering  in  the  Restoration  in  1660,  Wood  closes  his  im- 
mortal annals  of  this  University,  which  is  tantamount  to 
the  loss  of  a  right  hand  in  all  who  have  profited  by  him  so 
far.  Credulous  in  general,  inaccurate  sometimes,  rarely 
fair  either  on  his  own  side  or  that  of  his  opponents  where 
principles  are  concerned,  Oxford  men  would  nevertheless 
be  puzzled  to  enumerate  their  obligations  to  him  for  his 
devoted  attachment  to  Alma  Mater  and  her  records, 
numbers  of  which  would  have  been  lost  or  unknown,  had 
he  not  cited  or  given  extracts  from  them  in  his  works, 
printed  or  MSS. 

§  I.  Before  plunging  into  wider  questions,  let  us  enquire 
whether  any  changes  took  place  credibly  reported,  in  any 
part  of  S.  Mary's,  testifying  to  its  misuse  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians during  the  rebellion.  On  this  point  Wood 
makes  the  following  statement  in  a  note  to  a  passage  with 
which  also  we  shall  deal  later.  'S.  Mary's  pulpit  was 
then  of  fine  carved  ashler-stone,  joining  to  the  upper 
pillar  of  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
pulpit  was  taken  away  when  Dr.  Owen  was  Vice-Chancellor 
about  1654,  and  a  framed  pulpit  of  wood  was  set  on  the 
pedestal  that  upheld  the  frame  of  stone  \'  This  statement 
IS  upheld  by  Dr.  Ingram,  who  tells  us  in  addition,  on  his 
own  authority,  that   'the  antient   stone  font,  beautifully 

^  Ath.  Ox.  i.  183,  ed.  1731. 
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carved,  was  defaced  about  the  same  time/  Warton  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  Vice-Chancellor  1673-5,  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  whose  President  Bathurst  was 
then,  tells  us  with  pride  that  he  gave  £300  towards  paving 
the  chancel  of  S.  Mary's,  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  that  time, 
with  marble ;  in  erecting  an  organ  with  its  gallery,  seats 
and  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church,  with  the  galleries  on 
the  west.*  And  by  him,  he  adds,  'the  stone  pulpit, 
finished  by  Edmund  Audley,  a.  d.  1508,  was  entirely 
removed,  and  the  church  decently  furnished  as  it  appears 
at  present '.'  Warton,  however,  commits  himself  to  the 
statement  that  the  previous  condition  of  the  chancel  was 
due  to  '  presbyterian  barbarism.*  Now,  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  its  having  served  as  a  cemetery  for 
those  royalists  who  fell  in  the  siege,  whose  monuments  have 
created  such  disturbance  to  this  day  in  the  flooring  of  the 
west  end  of  the  chancel,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  rubbish 
accumulated  when  that  took  place.  But,  unfortunately  for 
its  restoration,  not  to  break  off  at  this  point,  Bathurst  en- 
trusted the  laying  out  of  his  money  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fell, 
against  whose  proceedings  in  the  Divinity  School  even 
Ingram  exclaims.  What  Fell  thought  of  his  own  work 
may  be  judged  from  his  letter  to  Bathurst  reporting 
progress,  which  Warton  appends.  *  There  shall  no  care 
be  omitted,*  he  says,  '  for  the  spending  and  good  managery 
of  the  work,  though  when  all  is  done  there  will  be  a  sort 
of  men  who  will  not  be  pleased.  And  with  the  same 
judgment  wherewith  they  now  say  the  old  Divinity  School 
was  handsomer  than  the  present,  will  declare  that 
S.  Mary's,  as  it  was  before,  was  more  decent  than  after  ^ 
the  alteration.  And  such  architects  must  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  themselves.  .  .  .' 

Then,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  stone  pulpit,  it  will  have 
been  observed,  the  contemporary  witness  of  Wood  and 
Warton  is  conflicting.  But,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  in  producing  the  Vice-Chancel- 
larian  computus-books  of  this  period,  our  ingenuity  may  be 
exercised  in  reconciling  them,  if  we  please,  though  there 
is  more  by  a  good  deal  to  interest  us  in  these  carefully 

'  pp.  89-90. 

"  This  is  substituted  for  *  before,'  which  is  an  evident  misprint  in  this 
place. 
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drawn  accounts  relating  to  S.  Mary's,  than  this  discord 
between  individuals  of  two  different  colleges. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  there  was  more  money 
laid  out  under  'extraordinary  expenses'  at  S.  Mary's 
during  the  Vice-Chancellorships  of  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr. 
Bathurst,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch  erected  by 
Dr.  Morgan  Owen  at  his  own  expense  when  Laud  was 
Chancellor,  than  had  been  laid  out  upon  it  since  the 
rebuilding  of  its  chancel  and  nave — to  give  both  their  due 
-^but  Owen  was  Vice-Chancellor  during  the  Protectorate, 
Bathurst  after  the  Restoration,  though  he  too  was  always 
on  good  terms  with  Owen,  and  had  worked  under  him. 
Secondly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  as  Owen  must  have 
preached  often  enough  from  the  stone  pulpit  when  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  before,  whatever  his  action  was,  it  could 
not  have  been  dictated  by  principle.  He  was  Vice- 
Chancellor,  1553-6,  under  Cromwell.  Thirdly,  let  it  be 
noted,  that  Owen's  outlay  upon  S.  Mary's  was  supplied 
from  the  University  chest,  whose  accounts  could  not  have 
been  better  kept,  as  his  outlay  upon  the  Schools  and  Con- 
vocation House  will  also  be  set  down  to  testify.  Bathurst's 
outlay  on  S.  Mary's  seems  drawn  mostly  from  his  own 
purse. 

Till  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  was  erected,  the  exercises 
of  the  Act,  answering  to  our  Encaenia,  were  performed  at 
S.  Mary's,  for  which  temporary  scaffolds  and  galleries 
were  put  up,  to  be  taken  down  when  all  was  over,  and 
other  costs  incurred  for  repairs.  The  charges  for  this, 
appearing  every  year  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  accounts, 
need  not  be  given.  Sometimes  they  amounted  to  near 
£50,  and  they  were  sometimes  under  £10.  When  Green- 
wood was  Vice-Chancellor  in  1650-2,  the  stone  pulpit  was 
decorated  with  bays  at  a  cost  of  65.  In  Owen's  first 
account,  1652-3,  a  new  frame  was  provided  for  the  hour- 
glass of  that  pulpit  at  a  cost  of  105.  In  his  next,  1653-4, 
the  pulpit  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  125.  6rf.  It  is  in  his 
account  for  1665-6  that  we  find  the  cost  of  *a  new  pulpit,* 
and  towards  the  Doctors'  seats,  set  down  at  £35.  'A  bill 
to  the  clerk  of  S.  Mary's,  who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
for  work  done  there,  which  may  have  been  on  the  pulpit, 
amounts  to  £16  more.  And  in  his  account  for  1656-7,  the 
stone-cutter  is  paid  £  i  12s.  for  work  done  about  the  pulpit 
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at  S.  Mary's,  and  the  smith  for  iron-work  about  the  same 
pulpit  £3  165.  6d.  There  is  nothing  further  about  the 
pulpit.  The  whole  cost  is  incurred  for  the  making  and 
fixing  of  the  new  pulpit ;  there  is  no  charge  made  for 
removing,  but  only  for  repairing  the  old.  It  was  plainly  left 
standing  by  him  side  by  side  with  his  own.  His  additional 
permanent  works  at  S.  Mary's  were  the  construction  of  a  new 
gallery  by  the  belfry,  the  bills  for  which  to  mason,  carpenter 
and  plasterer  amount  to  £23  65.  6rf.,  and  of  seats  for  the 
Doctors  at.  a  cost  of  about  £25.  »But  several  of  these 
charges  being  intermingled  with  others,  the  cost  of  each 
cannot  be  stated  to  ,a  fraction.  Me  must  have  laid  out, 
therefore,  near  £100  in  permanent  erections  at  S.  Mary's 
during  his  four  years  of  office.  On  the  Schools  he  must 
have  laid  out,  too,  from  first  to  last  over  £100.  By 
Dr.  Greenwood  who  preceded  him,  there  was,  in  his  last 
year  of  office,  laid  out  £48  105.  6rf.  for  the  casting  of 
222  pounds  of  Hebrew  letter.  This  amount  proving 
insufficient,  a  further  sum  of  £30  was  expended  by  Dr. 
Owen  towards  payment  for  a  fount  of  Hebrew  character, 
and  £45  in  addition  for  founts  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Arabic 
letters,  not  included  in  the  previous  statement  of  money 
laid  out  on  the  Schools,  though  set  down  by  him  in  his 
School  accounts.  The  £100  appearing  in  the  same 
accounts  was  spent  in  repairs  of  the  buildings,  or  of 
existing  items  of  furniture,  or  purchase  of  new.  In  the 
Music  School  alone  £30  is  charged  for  the  repair  of  the 
floor,  for  ruled  paper,  ink,  viol-bows  and  strings,  new 
chairs,  and  mending  of  locks,  &c. ;  the  sum  for  repairing 
the  organ  was  £15,  and  for  tuning  it  and  the  harpsichord, 
nearly  £2.  No  charge  for  doing  anything  to  '  the  ancient 
stone  font,  beautifully  carved,  given  by  Warden  Fitzjames,' 
appears  in  any  of  these  accounts  of  Dr.  Owen,  to  justify 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Ingram. 

We  come  then  at  last  to  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Bathurst. 
On  his  munificence  to  his  own  college,  Warton,  his 
biographer,  naturally  dilates.  He  describes  it  in  detail, 
and  tells  us  it  cost  him  near  £3000 \  'To  S.  Mary's 
church  he  gave  £300.'  But  his  Vice-Chancellor's  com- 
putus for  1675-76  covers  a  much  larger  amount  for  new 

*  Life,  ib,  p.  89. 
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additions  only,  with  the  cost  of  carrying  them  out.     Let  us 
begin  with  what  stands  there  stilly 

£  s,    d. 

To  Bernard  Smith  fof  the  organ  at  S.  Mary's  .  .  375  o  o 
To  the  mason  for  the  stonework  and  setting  up  of  40 

pinnacles  at  £^  ios,  per  pinnacle  ....  100  o  o 
To  the  stone-cutter  for  laying  the  marble  in  S.  Mary's 

church,  which  nteirble  ^as  the  gift  of  Dr.  B.     .        .      87  19    a 

Other  stones  for  paving  at  &.  Mary's   .         .        .        .       11  17    o 

For  3357  ft.  of  oaken  boards  used  at  S.  Mary^s             .       18  00 
For  carving  of  uitics,  &c.     .        .        .        .         .                 4140 

To  mason  for  reparations  in  this  connexion                   .176  04 

To  carpenter  for  ditto .     164  16     3 

To  joiner  for  ditto 107  o     i 

To  plasterer  for  ditto .      a8  1 1     9 

To  smith  for  iron-work  at  ditto^  about  .  .         .3000 

To  plumber  for  work  at  ditto        .        .        ^        .         .       19  15    o 

Warton  probably  was  not  shewn  these  accounts.  He 
could  only  testify  to  results.  The  sum  which  he  says 
Bathurst  gave  to  S.  Mary's  was  towards  paving  the 
choir/  as  has  been  said,  then  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
with  marble,  and  for  erecting  the  organ  with  its  gallery, 
the  seats  and  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church,  together 
with  the  galleries  on  the  west.  At  the  same  time  the 
stone  pulpit,  finished  by  Edmund  Audley,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  a.  d.  1508,  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  church 
in  general  was  repaired  and  decently  furnished  as  it 
appears  at  present.  The  total  of  the  sums  above  given 
is  £1013  13s.  6rf.  Unfortunately,  what  the  marble  cost 
which  the  stone  mason  was  paid  for  laying,  £87  19s.  2d,,  is 
not  added.  It  may  have  cost  over  £300.  Whether  all 
the  rest  was  drawn  from  the  University  chest  or  not,  is  a 
question  that  would  have  been  easily  settled  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extreme  munificence  of  the  donor  of  the 
marble  to  his  own  college,  and  the  large  outlay  expended 
by  him  as  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  Schools,  the  new  print- 
house,  the  works  printed  there,  &c.,  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned.  The  expenses  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  with 
the  rents  for  its  support,  which  form  a  distinct  account  in 
his  computus,  commenced  in  1671,  when  Mews  was  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  half  the  rent  received  then  was  paid  by 
Laurence  Bathurst,  Esq.,  a  relative  perhaps  of  his.  And 
in  that  year  an  organ  was  purchased  from  Smith  at  a  cost 
of  £100;   £23  IS.  more  was  incurred  for  its  carriage, 
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fittings,  and  setting  up  in  the  Theatre^  Thus  the  organ 
supplied  to  S.  Mary's  was  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The 
entire  removal  of  what  remained  of  the  dilapidated  stone 
pulpit  of  which  Warton  speaks,  is  doubtless  what  is  now 
seen  over  the  front  of  the  inner  door  of  the  north  entrance 
to  the  church.  Owen  kept  it  by  him  as  a  relic  of  the 
past.  Wood  may  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  pulpit 
of  wood  put  up  by  him  '  was  set  on  the  pedestal  that  upheld 
the  stone  pulpit. 

Let  us  part  from  our  dear  annalist  with  a  wondrous 
incident  jotted  down  in  his  life,  written  by  himself,  proving 
that  he  was  as  alive  to  the  rarities  of  nature,  as  to  the 
scarcest  MSS*  in  the  Bodleian.  He  tells  us,  then,  that 
in  1681,  he  gathered  at  Headington,  on  December  16, 
'  ears  of  rye ;  and  that  in  December  and  January  garden 
peas  were  in  blossom,*  He  held,  therefore,  land  in 
that  year.  As  for  'the  stone  font,'  for  whose  deface- 
ment Dr.  Ingram  makes  the  Parliamentarians  answer- 
able, it  is  not  charged  upon  them  by  Wood  or  in 
the  University  records.  One  more  scene  described  by 
Wood  will  be  given  further  on.  The  Sheldonian  Theatre 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  cost  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  and  finished  in  1669,  completed  the  breach 
between  S.  Mary's  and  the  University  for  academical 
purposes.  At  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Houses  in  that  year, 
on  May  24,  it  was  proposed,  and  in  a  Convocation  held 
three  days  later  it  was  decreed :  (i)  that  the  vesperies  and 
Act  exercises  hitherto  performed  in  S.  Mary's  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Theatre;  (2)  that  in  the  said  Theatre 
there  should  be  Congregations  and  Convocations  held 
whenever  there  was  occasion,  and  that  on  such  occasions 
all  members  of  the  University  should  wear  their  respective 
gowns  there ;  (3)  that  on  every  Friday  before  the  Act 
there  should  be  philological  exercises  performed  there  at 
I  p.  M.  proper  to  the  Encaenia ;  (4)  that  the  orations  here- 
tofore made  by  the  proctor  and  Lent  collectors  at  S.  Mary's 
should  be  transferred  thither  too.  These  decrees  have 
since  been  altered  or  modified  in  many  respects,  but  so 
far  as  they  concern  S.  Mary's  they  remain  in  full  force. 

The  Chancellor's  Court,  according  to  the  entries  in  the 
book  of  that  Court,  was  held  in  the  Lady-chapel  of 
S.  Mary's  in  1646  for  the  last  time.     It  began  to  be  held 
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in  the  Apodyterium  of  the  Convocation  House  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1649.  No  account  of 
outlay  on  either  appears  in  the  computus  books,  from  1630 
onwards,  to  explain  this  change. 

§  2.  In  Wood's  interesting  MS.  D  19,  No.  104,  the  first 
visit  to  Oxford  by  Charles  II,  as  King,  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  1663,  is  chronicled  by  him  in  such  detail  and  with 
so  much  gusto,  that  it  deserves  to  be  copied  out  word  for 
word,  never  having  appeared  in  print  before :  but  in  our 
own  spelling ; — 

'The  King's  coming  to  Oxon,  1663. 

'Sept.  II.  Dr.  Walter  Blandford ^,  Warden  of  Wadham 
College,  re-chosen  Vice- Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year, 
after  his  election  or  nomination,  made  a  short  speech, 
and  desired  that  Delegates  might  be  named  to  order 
affairs  for  the  reception  of  the  King.  Wherefore  the 
Senior  ProctoV  Mr.  Crew  of  Lincoln  College  stood  up, 
and  nominated  several,  both  Doctors  and  Masters.  But 
the  Masters  for  the  most  part  were  thought  insufficient, 
by  reason  of  their  standing,  unfit  for  such  an  employment : 
it  was  in  that  respect  a  very  weak  choice. 

'  Sept.  12  following,  at  a  council  of  the  Mayor  of  Oxon 
and  his  brethren,  it  was  ordered,  that  twenty  in  scarlet 
and  twenty  in  black  budge  gowns,  with  satin  or  tabby 
doublets  (all  of  the  house),  should  ride  on  horseback  to 
meet  the  King  at  Greenwich,  that  £300  in  gold  should 
be  presented  to  him  there  by  the  Mayor  in  a  golden  bowl 
of  a  £150  price,  but  all  those  particulars  did  not  stand,  as 
it  shall  be  shewn  anon. 

'The  same  day  the  University  bellman  went  about  and 
warned  all  privileged  persons  to  make  clean  their  doors 
and  remove  their  blocks  out  of  their  streets  and  lands. 

'Sept.  14.  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  came  from  his 
house  of  Cornbury  to  Wadham  College  and  dined  with 
the  Vice-Chancellor :  there  the  Doctors  and  Heads  of 
Houses  met  him  to  consult  about  the  reception  of  the  King, 
among  whom  Dr.  Pierce  the  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege was  one,  who,  as  I  have  heard,  the  Chancellor  chode, 

^  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  six  years  later  translated  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  buried,  and  a  magnificent  monument  put  up  to  his 
memory. 
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because  of  too  rigid  and  severe  actions  in  his  college 
against  Dr.  Yerberry,  and  his  conniving  at  the  libel  of 
Mr.  Dobson,  Fellow  of  the  house. 

'  Sept.  19.  Being  then  Saturday,  open  proclamation  was 
made  in  Oxford  market  by  the  Mayor's  appointment, 
that  Wednesday  following,  on  which  the  King  had  ap- 
pointed to  see  Oxon,  the  corn-carts,  and  other  sellers  of 
wares  that  cumbered  the  street,  should  stand  in  Bocardo 
and  New  Inn  Hall  lane,  and  that  the  butchers  also  should 
stand  in  the  old  Butcher  Row,  but  within  few  hours  after 
the  Vice-Chancellor  sent  the  University  bellman  about  to 
contradict  the  Mayor's  commandment,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  market  should  be  on  Tuesday  in  the  usual  places 
where  it  was  kept. 

'  It  was  voted  at  the  Mayor's  council,  that  at  meeting  of 
His  Majesty,  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Town  Clerk, 
should  alight  from  their  horses,  the  Recorder  to  make 
a  speech,  and  the  Mayor  to  present  the  King  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  made  of  white  satin,  with  the  King's  arms  shewn 
and  beset  with  aglets  and  pearls,  and  underneath  written 
King  Charles  the  'zndy  a.d.  1663.  After  that  was  done,  to 
present  the  Queen  with  the  richest  pair  of  gloves  that 
could  be  made,  then  a  pair  of  gloves  for  the  Duke  of  York 
and  his  Duchess,  then  another  pair  to  the  (left  blank). 
After  it  was  done  to  mount  on  horseback  again  and  the 
four  constables  of  the  suburbs  to  go  on  foot  to  make  room, 
then  the  eight  city  constables  within  the  walls,  to  ride  on 
horseback,  four  of  them  to  have  long  staves  with  the 
City  arms  on  them  in  their  hands,  and  the  other  four  to 
have  their  little  maces  tipt  with  silver;  then  after  them 
twenty-two  of  the  house  in  tabby  doublets,  and  budge 
gowns ;  then  the  Aldermen,  thirteen  in  their  scarlet ;  then 
the  sergeants  with  their  maces ;  then  the  mace-bearer  and 
town  clerk ;  then  the  Mayor  with  his  mace  on  his  shoulders 
with  the  Recorder  on  his  left  hand. 

'  Sept.  22.  Orders  were  published  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  Delegates  printed  in  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  with 
the  twenty-four  Masters  of  Arts  all  of  several  colleges, 
that  were  to  be  as  the  Proctors  and  exercise  proctorial 
power  over  scholars  that  they  found  in  the  King's  court 
or  kitchen  or  without  their  caps  in  the  street,  as  also 
to  order  their  standing  out  the  King's  coming  in  the 
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which  he  canie  to  the  Library.  Every  one  of  the  said 
pro-Proctors  had  a  paper  of  the  said  orders  given  him, 
and  every  bookseller  had  one  sent  to  him  to  lay  in  his 
shop  for  scholars  to  read. 

'  Sept.  23.  Being  then  Wednesday,  the  King  and  Queen 
with  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  came  from  Cirencester  to  dine  with  the  Chancellor 
at  Cornbury. 

'  The  Vice-Chancellor  sent  Mr.  Bland  the  glover  to  Corn- 
bury,  to  observe  that  as  soon  as  the  King  was  set  down 
there  to  dinner,  to  come  away  to  Oxford,  to  give  notice  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Doctors  of  it.  He  came  a  little 
before  four  of  the  clock,  and  after  he  had  delivered  his 
message  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  the  great  bell  of  S.  Mary's 
rang.  Then  the  scholars  of  the  University  of  all  degrees, 
who  had  received  orders  before,  met  at  the  Schools  in 
their  formalities :  and  those  Doctors  and  Masters  that 
were  to  ride,  at  Wadham  College  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's  : 
who,  being  all  met,  they  mounted  on  horseback  in  the 
back  yard  there,  and  so  went  through  Canditch,  then 
S.  Giles  Street,  and  so  to  the  mile  stone. 

*  And  while  they  were  a  taking  horse,  the  scholars  of  all 
degrees  went  from  the  schools  according  to  seniority  by  two 
and  two,  the  vicegerent  first :  then  the  three  yeomen  bedels, 
then  the  pro- Vice-Chancellor  Dr.  Say,  then  those  Doctors 
which  did  not  ride,  then  the  Masters  according  to  seniority, 
and  so  in  order :  who  went  through  School  Street,  and  so 
up  the  High  Street  to  Carfax,  and  then  down  by  South 
Street,  and  when  they  were  there  the  pro-Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  twenty-nine  pro- Proctors  placed  them :  viz.  the 
Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Divinity  next  to  the  church  gate, 
and  the  Masters  on  both  sides  almost  up  to  the  Bull  Inn, 
especially  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  but  on  the  other, 
a  little  above  Pennyfarthing  Street,  next  to  them  were  the 
gentlemen  commoners:  then  Bachelors  of  Arts  who 
reached  up  almost  to  Carfax,  then  the  junior  Scholars 
in  Northgate  Street,  but  they  were  so  rude,  that  they 
could  scarce  be  ordered. 

'The  Burgesses  of  the  Manor  of  Oxford,  had  their 
horses  brought  up  to  Guildhall  Yard,  and  there  when 
the  bell  began  to  ring  they  mounted  and  went  but  as  far 
as  New  College  Butts. 
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'About  six  of  the  clock  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  rest 
came  on  horseback  towards  the  mile  stone,  then  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  coach,  who  came  beforehand,  alighted 
and  went  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Doctors,  and 
there  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  rest  being  on  foot  spake 
a  short  speech  to  the  King,  after  which  was  ended,  he 
presented  the  King  with  a  large  flKr  Bible  gilt,  covered 
with  black  plush,  and  bossed  and  clasped  with  silver  double 
gilt  and  on  the  back  sides  thereof  in  the  middle :  and  in 
plain  ovals  of  silver  double  gilt.  After  it  was  done  he 
presented  the  Queen  and  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  with 
rich  gloves. 

'When  all  this  was  done,  the  King  and  Queen  on  horse- 
back as  their  Highnesses  were,  came  forward,  and  then 
the  Mayor,  Mr.  Roger  Griff*yn,  and  the  citizens  came 
towards .  him  and  alighted  from  their  horses ;  and  the 
Recorder,  Mr.  Richard  Brooke,  spoke  an  English  speech, 
with  the  Mayor  on  his  right  hand  and  his  officers  about 
him ;  that  being  done,  he  delivered  his  mace  to  the  King 
and  the  King  to  the  Mayor  again;  then  they  presented 
him  with  a  rich  embroidered  purse  before  mentioned  with 
£300  in  gold,  which  the  King  took  with  his  left  hand  and 
put  in  his  pocket,  after  that  was  done,  then  the  Mayor 
presented  to  the  Queen  a  pair  of  rich  gloves,  and  to — (left 
blank). 

'  When  all  these  things  were  performed,  which  was  about 
a  quarter  past  six  at  night,  and  somewhat  dusky,  they  were 
all  thus  marshalled,  and  came  into  the  city  before  the 
King. 

'  First  twelve  constables  of  the  city  on  horseback,  four  of 
the  suburbs,  eight  of  the  city ;  eight  of  them  had  their  large 
staves  of  black,  and  the  four  hindmost,  by  two  and  two, 
their  little  maces ;  then  those  of  the  council  house  that  had 
black  budge  gowns  with  tabby  doublets,  the  juniors  first ; 
and  all  without  footclothes  or  lackeys,  followed :  then  after 
them  the  thirteen  and  the  four  bailiffs — viz.  two  new  elect 
and  two  old — all  in  scarlet,  with  either  satin  doublets  or 
plush  coats  with  footclothes,  and  footmen  by  their  sides, 
followed  two  by  two,  and  all  bareheaded. 

'Then  came  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  his  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses,  then  the  Masters  of  Arts  sixteen  in 
number,  two  by  two,  who  rode  with  proctors'  gowns  and 
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hoods,  and  footclothes  and  lackeys  by  their  sides;  after 
them  the  Doctors,  twenty-four  in  number,  with  scarlet 
gowns  wide  sleeved ;  the  divines  faced  with  plush  velvet, 
and  physicians  and  lawyers  with  scarlet  taflfety,  with  foot- 
clothes  of  black  on  their  horses  and  each  his  lackey  by  his 
side ;  then  the  sergeants  of  the  city  with  their  maces,  as 
also  mace-bearer  and^town  clerk ;  then  the  squire  bedels, 
with  their  gold  chains  about  their  necks ;  then  the  Recorder, 
then  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  Mayor  on  his  left  hand, 
with  his  mace  on  his  shoulder  and  two  lackeys  leading  his 
horse;  then  as  I  think  two  other  maces,  viz.  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  and  King's ;  then  the  King  and  Queen  with 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  Duchess,  with  several  lackeys 
about  him,  and  noblemen  before  and  behind  him,  viz.  the 
Lord  High  Chamberlain.  Then  the  life-guard  and  servants, 
&c. 

'  The  Town's  men  they  rode,  when  they  came  to  Christ 
Church  gate,  towards  Grandpont.  And  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Masters  and  Doctors  in  Christ  Church  quadrangle; 
where,  the  students  of  the  house  standing  to  receive  their 
Majesties,  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean,  made  a  short  speech  to  the 
King.  After  the  King  was  relieved,  the  Mayor  and  Citizens 
went  to  their  homes,  as  also  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Doctors  and  Masters,  as  also  the  City  militia  or  auxiliaries, 
who  stood  in  S.  Giles'  Street,  and  made  a  lane  for  the 
King,  homeward  also :  but  all  this  glory  was  in  a  manner 
eclipsed,  for  he  staying  some  time  in  S.  Giles'  fields  to 
take  horse,  as  also  his  retinue,  and  other  stages  afterwards 
it  was  dark,  and  we  came  in  by  torch-light  before  him,  and 
torches  on  each  side  of  the  way,  which  so  far  as  the 
scholars  reached  were  found  and  paid  for  by  the  colleges. 

'September  24.  The  Doctors  and  Masters  that  rode, 
having  been  warned  to  be  punctually  at  All  Souls  College 
at  eleven  of  the  clock  to  meet  the  Chancellor,  who  lay  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  went  from  thence  to  the  Court  to 
welcome  the  King  thus:  first  the  verger,  then  the  six 
bedells,  then  the  Chancellor's  officers  and  servants,  all  by 
two  and  two,  about  twelve  in  number;  then  the  Chan- 
cellor's mace-bearer,  then  the  purse-bearer,  then  the  Chan- 
cellor with  his  black  silk  gown  laced  with  gold  lace ;  then 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  orator  at  his  side ;  then  the 
Doctors  two  and  two,  all  in  their  scarlet  and  formalities; 
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then  the  sixteen  Masters  in  proctors'  gowns,  all  who 
marched  from  All  Souls  from  Schyediard  Street,  then 
through  Christ  Church;  then  to  the  Dean's  lodgings, 
where  the  King  lay ;  then  upstairs  in  the  King's  chapel, 
where  they  stayed  till  the  King  and  Queen  were  settled  in 
the  presence  chamber,  which  was  opposite  to  the  chapel. 
After  they  were  settled  in  their  chairs  under  the  canopy, 
they  were  called  in  almost  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
went  in  the  street,  where,  falling  all  upon  their  knees,  the 
orator,  Mr.  South,  spake  an  elegant  oration.  After  which 
was  done,  the  King,  who  all  the  while  stood  here,  and  the 
Queen,  standing  on  his  left  hand,  they  gave  them  all  there, 
viz.  the  Doctors  and  Masters,  their  hands  to  kiss ;  and  the 
King  then  signif3nng  to  the  University  that  he  would  visit 
them  next  Monday,  departed  to  their  homes. 

'  September  25.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
some  of  the  nobles,  went  out  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  to  hunt  the  fox  towards  Beechen  tree  and  about 
the  country  there,  and  supped  and  layd  that  night  at  Corn- 
bury  ;  and  the  next  day,  after  he  had  viewed  the  country 
thereabouts,  and  Woodstock  Park,  returned  the  same  day 
at  night  between  five  and  six  of  the  clock  to  Oxon  on 
horseback,  with  his  Queen  in  her  coach,  who  went  out 
about  three  or  four  to  meet  him. 

September  27.  Being  Sunday,  the  King,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  heard  a  sermon  at  Christ  Church  in  the  morning, 
in  the  choir  there,  preached  by  Dr.  J.  Fell,  Dean  of  the 
same  house. 

'  In  the  afternoon  the  King  went  out  nowhere  publicly  to 
church.  There  was  that  afternoon  a  sermon  preached  at 
S.  Mary's  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sprat,  of  Wadham  College,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  which  was  present 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  other  lords,  who  sat  in  the  Doctors'  seats,  and  the 
doctors  sat  up  in  front  of  the  galleries,  which  belong  to  the 
batchelors  and  gentlemen  commoners. 

'September  28.  The  King  touched  divers  score  of 
people  affected  with  the  king's  evil  in  the  choir  of  Christ 
Church  after  morning  service  was  done,  viz.  about  eleven 
of  the  clock,  at  which  time  there  was  a  Convocation  at  the 
Schools,  where  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  were  made 
Masters  of  Arts,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
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the  chiefest,  whom  the  orator  presented  with  a  little  short 
flattering  speech ;  adding  that  he  was  not  of  Acts  at  Cam- 
bridge first,  though  that  would  have  made  him  the  fitter  for 
Oxon,  as  if  Cambridge  had  been  a  nursery  for  Oxon.  Then 
the  Lord  Herbert,  then  the  Lord  Middleton  of  Scotland, 
with  divers  others,  whom  he  presented  with  great  commend- 
able characters.  In  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock, 
the  King  having  before  promised  to  visit  the  Library,  the 
Doctors,  Masters,  and  other  degrees  of  the  University  were 
marshalled  by  the  proctors  in  Schyediard  Street  and  School 
Street  in  their  formalities  to  receive  the  King,  when  he 
came  from  Christ  Church  that  way ;  but  he  came  down  the 
High  Street  and  so  through  Cat  Street,  and  deceived  them 
all.     He  had  a  very  rare  banquet  given  him  in  Selden's 

Library,  which  cost  the  University ;  and  so  the  King 

departed  home  again. 

'  September  29.  Being  Michaelmas  Day,  the  King  about 
seven  or  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  rode  out  to  see 
the  works  about  S.  Clement's,  and,  passing  by  Magdalen 
College,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  went  with  his 
retinue  to  see  that  college ;  and  leaving  their  horses  there 
at  the  gate,  he  went  in  then  to  the  walks  to  see  the  place 
where  Dover  pier  was.  In  the  meantime,  the  President 
and  Fellows  met  together  and  walked  in  their  formalities 
to  the  watering-bridge  behind  the  college,  and  standing 
under  a  great  oak  tree  there  till  the  King  came  to  him,  they 
all  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  the  President  there  made 
a  speech  which  he  liked  over  well,  and  put  off  his  hat  to 
them  very  courteously.  After  that  was  done,  he  walked  to 
his  horse  at  the  gate  and  there  mounted,  and  so  went  to 
S.  Clement's  works,  after  which  he  went  to  Christ  Church 
again  by  Merton  College ;  and  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  touched  again  divers  more  for  the  king's  evil. 

'After  dinner  he  and  his  Queen,  with  their  retinue, 
walked  to  their  lodgings  up  to  Christ  Church  hall  to  see 
that,  where,  the  Dean  and  his  students  waiting  their 
coming,  Mr.  Thomas  Reland,  one  of  the  students,  spake  to 
them  116  English  verses  on  his  knees,  which  so  much 
pleased  the  King  that  he  thanked  him  for  them,  gave  him 
his  hand  to  kiss,  and  commanded  a  copy  of  them.  After 
that  was  done,  the  King,  Queen,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Duchess  went  in  the  King's  coach  with  their  retinue  up  to 
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Carfax,  and  so  down  to  All  Souls  College  to  visit  that, 
where  the  Warden  ^nd  Fellows  met  him  at  the  gate,  and 
Mr.  Tomkins,  the  junior  proctor  and  Fellow  of  that  house, 
spake  a  speech.  After  that  they  saw  the  chapel;  then 
took  coach  again,  and  so  into  the  street,  and  down  by 
Bocardo  to  S.  John's  College,  where  also  the  President 
and  Fellows  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  Mr.  Speed,  Fellow  of 
that  house,  spake  a  speech.  There  they  saw  the  library, 
where  Laurence,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  that  house, 
spake  some  English  verses  to  them.  After  they  had  viewed 
that  college,  they  went  through  Canditch  to  Wadham  to 
see  that,  where  Mr.  Sprat  spake  a  rare  speech  ;  then  from 
thence  to  New  College,  where  Mr.  Turner  spoke  another. 
And  from  thence  to  Queen's  College,  where  Mr.  Shelton, 
Fellow  of  that  house,  spoke  another.  After  that  they  went 
and  saw  the  chapel ;  then  to  the  library  to  see  the  Devil's 
hand;  and  as  they  returned  they  were  met  with  at  the 
chapel  door  with  horns  full  of  college  beer,  and  these  they 
drank.  From  thence  they  thought  to  have  gone  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  then  to  Merton,  Corpus  Christi,  Oriel,  and 
so  home  again  to  Christ  Church,  but  a  great  shower  of 
rain  then  falling,  they  went  straight  home  to  Christ  Church 

by  the  High  Street.    The  same  day  the  King  gave  £ 

(left  blank)  to  the  poor  of  Oxon,  which  was  distributed  in 
S.  Mary's  church. 

'  30th  day  of  September,  being  the  day  of  the  King's  de- 
parture, the  Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors  and  Masters  that  rode, 
met  at  S.  Mary's  Church  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning :  and  from  thence  went  to  the  King's  lodgings  at 
Christ  Church,  where  they  met  the  Chancellor,  who  con- 
ducted them  into  the  presence  chamber,  where  in  the  name 
of  all  the  University,  Mr.  Tomkins,  junior  proctor,  made 
a  speech  to  the  King,  and  so  the  University  took  their 
leave.  After  that  the  King  and  Queen  and  all  their 
retinue  departed  the  city,  about  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  with  great  acclamations  and  shouts  through  the 
streets.  At  the  town's  end  at  S.  Clement's,  the  city 
auxiliaries  stood,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  from  Oxon, 
He  went  to  Wickam  the  night  following  to  bed ;  and  so 
from  thence  to  Whitehall. 

'About  noon,  or  afternoon,  of  the  same  day,  the  Chan- 
cellor went  to  Cornbury ;  but  before  he  departed,  he  sent 
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for  Dr.  Rogers,  late  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Mr. 
Cornish  and  Mr.  Gilbert  an  Independent,  to  him  at  All 
Souls,  and  told  them  he  had  heard  some  very  foul  things 
of  them  in  keeping  conventicles  and  meetings  in  their 
houses :  wherefore  in  his  own  name,  as  being  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  he  commanded  them  to  depart  the  limits 
thereof  and  not  abide  therein  after  All  Hallowtide  following. 

'  The  next  day  following,  being  Thursday,  the  first  day  of 
October,  a  Convocation  was  held  in  the  afternoon  about 
creating  some  Doctors  of  Divinity,  of  whom  Mr.  Smith,  the 
orator  and  M.A.  of  six  years  standing,  was  one,  who  carried 
it  by  scrutiny ;  though,  as  it  was  thought,  he  was  generally 
denied  by  the  acclamations  of  *  non.'  The  other  four  (or 
rather  three),  of  whom  Dr.  J.  Powell  of  All  Souls  was  one, 
.  .  .  (erased). 

'  The  Convocation  was  carried  with  great  resolution  by 
the  Masters,  though  they  had  the  Chancellor's  letter  for 
their  degrees :  for  so  earnest  were  they  in  their  resolutions, 
that  the  Doctors  who  were  all  for  the  creation  of  them, 
came  from  their  seats  to  persuade  the  Masters  to  yield ; 
the  like  in  the  memory  of  man  was  never  before  known.' 

There  were  some  doubtless  who  resented  the  petulant 
act  of  the  Chancellor  towards  graduates  the  day  before. 
And  he,  perchance,  was  only  giving  vent  to  feelings  stirred 
up  by  the  act  of  Charles,  visiting  Oxford  for  the  first  time 
as  King,  accompanied  by  personages  allowed  to  receive 
gifts  of  gloves  in  public  with  the  Queen,  but  whose  names 
Wood  prefers  to  leave  blank  \ 

§  3.  Charles  must  have  bitterly  disappointed  all  those 
whom  he  failed  to  corrupt,  by  his  unconstitutional  and  im- 
moral reign.  He  committed  all  the  faults  of  his  father  as 
King,  and  set  at  nought  all  the  virtues  adorning  his  father  as 
man.  He  concealed  his  adopted  religion  from  his  subjects, 
and  under  the  veil  of  charity  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
modify  the  laws  by  which  it  was  proscribed.    He  summoned 

^  Other  causes  may  have  operated.  For  Clarendon,  according  to  the 
honourable  G.  Agar-£Ilis,  was  by  no  means  the  immaculate  character  in 
his  public  acts,  that  his  admirers  have  painted  him.  He  was  charged  by 
contemporaries  of  his  side  with  having  neglected  them,  and  promoted 
many  who  had  been  rebels,  in  their  stead ;  with  having  discountenanced 
parliaments ;  and  with  having  been  open  to  bribes.  Wood  himself  is 
among  those  quoted  against  him  by  Mr.  EUi^. 
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two  parliaments  to  Oxford :  to  the  first  of  them,  held  in 
the  autumn  of  1665,  Clarendon  in  his  petition  attributes 
the  decline  of  his  credit  at  court.  The  second,  summoned 
thither  in  1680-81,  was  dissolved  by  him  in  a  rage  for  its 
stubborn  adhesion  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which  it  ordered 
to  be  read  a  second  time.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  alone  op- 
posing.    Charles  never  summoned  another. 

His  brother,  James  II,  came  to  the  crown  an  avowed 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  accepted  on  his  first  utterance, 
that  he  would  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
English  Church — his  word  being  considered  as  good  as 
a  bond.  But  he  kept  his  word  only,  till  he  thought  his 
position  assured.  And  then  four  years  sufficed  for  the 
loss  of  his  crown.  Wood  records  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1687 ;  but  adds  pointedly  that  he  was  absent  from  Oxford 
himself,  when  it  took  place.  The  King  arrived  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  and  was  received  with  the  customary  formalities. 
A  secular  priest  preached  to  him  in  Canterbury  quadrangle 
the  Sunday  following,  while  S.  Mary's  was  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  notables.  After  dinner, 
about  3  p.m.,  twenty  Fellows  of  Magdalen  went  to  him 
with  Dr.  Pudsey  at  their  head,  and  were  severely  repri- 
manded by  him  for  refusing  to  elect  a  junior  M.A., 
nominated  by  him  for  their  President.  He  then  bade 
them  retire  to  their  chapel,  and  elect  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  to  the  vacant  place.  They  went  to  their  chapel  as 
they  were  bidden,  but  instead  of  his  nominee,  they  elected 
a  Fellow  of  their  own  college  named  Hough.  Then  followed 
a  struggle:  Hough  was  for  a  time  removed,  but  he  was 
restored  October  25,  1688,  by  mandate  of  James  himself, 
who  six  weeks  later  ceased  to  be  King.  The  resistance  of 
the  six  Bishops  and  their  Primate  to  his  declaration  of 
indulgence,  their  impeachment,  and  glorious  acquittal, 
rang  the  knell  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  that  had  well-nigh 
ruined  England  as  a  nation. 


X  2 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Revolution  \ 

The  prime  mover  in  this  national  act  which  removed 
James  II,  and  placed  William  and  Mary  upon  the  vacant 
throne,  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who 
spent  several  years  in  study  there,  preparing  himself 
diligently  for  public  life — John,  afterwards  Earl  Somers. 
He  was  little  known  as  a  barrister  till  he  was  engaged  in 
defending  the  seven  Bishops,  when,  according  to  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke,  the  speech  delivered  by  him  was  one  of  the 
boldest,  most  impressive,  most  constitutional,  ever  heard 
at  the  bar  ^  In  his  pamphlet  entitled,  '  King  William's 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England  examined','  he  holds 
the  balance  between  the  mistakes  for  which  James  was 
ejected,  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  William,  with  the  firmness  of  a  consummate  judge, 
neither  awarding  too  much  blame  to  the  one,  nor  too 
much  praise  to  the  other.  The  sole  point  on  which  he  is 
reticent  in  the  latter  case  is  the  'Act  of  Toleration,'  as 
tied  to  an  objection,  he  thinks  'which  a  man  cannot  be 
safe  in  answering/  And  it  was  by  him  that  the  lines  were 
drawn  on  which  William  and  Mary  shared  their  crown.' 
Alma  Mater  may  well  be  proud  of  such  an  alumnus. 

§  I.  The  next  point  deserving  of  remark  is,  that  of  the 

^  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  Walpole  in  the  remarkable  Tract 
printed,  vol.  xiii.  p.  574  of  the  Somers  Collection,  the  next  page  to 
which  has  the  following  :  *  It  was  on  February  6,  1688,  that  I  think 
the  Revolution  might  be  said  to  be  completed.  .  .  .  That  day  was 
eminent  for  being  the  same  day  that  King  Charles  II  died,  the  same  day 
that  Queen  Anne  was  bom,  and  for  that  King  James  came  to  the  crown 
the  same  day  that  he  lost  it.' 

'  Extinct  Peerages,  p.  498.  '  Pamph.,  249. 
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seven  prelates  who  withstood  James,  all  the  Oxford 
bishops  sided  practically  with  Somers  in  the  course 
which  he  took,  so  that  it  was  with  the  Cambridge  bishops 
and  their  primate  that  the  formation  of  a  schism  originated, 
in  consecrating  others  to  be  bishops  in  their  room,  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty, 
Trelawney,  a  baronet  and  a  Christ  Church  man,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  led  the  way  among  the  jurors,  and  became  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph  and  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  Ken,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  would 
never  own  the  first  occupant  of  his  see,  but  on  his  death 
at  once  recognised  his  successor,  by  writing  himself  late 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  then  answering  Robert 
Nelson,  a  late  Fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Henry  Dodwell,  a  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  consulted  him,  told  them  'that  he 
was  always  against  that  practice,  which  he  foresaw  would 
perpetuate  schism,  and  declared  against  it,  and  acted 
accordingly.'  Further,  '  that  he  apprehended  that  it  was 
always  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  that  the  death  of  the 
canonical  bishop  would  render  the  invader  canonical  \* 

Sancroft,  on  the  other  hand,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  issued  a  commission  in  March,  1688, 
to  certain  bishops  to  consecrate  other  bishops  after  the 
Revolution ;  but  as  the  bishops  named  in  it  all  received 
William  and  Mary  with  open  arms,  it  remained  a  dead 
tetter  *.  Failing  this,  he  later  delegated  his  own  powers 
to  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  another  Cambridge  man, 
deprived  for  refusing  the  oath ;  and  then  application 
having  been  made  to  King  James  to  select  two  from  a  list 
of  non-jurors  forwarded  to  him  in  France,  he  made  choice 
of  two — one  to  be  nominated  by  Sancroft,  the  other  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  which  was  accordingly  done.  But 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  intervening,  Hickes  and 
Wagstaffe  were  consecrated  by  his  delegate  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  the  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  Ely,  both 
members  of  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  deprived  on 
the  same  grounds '.     Lathbury,  who  was  an  Oxford  man 

^  See  Marshall's  Defence,  &c.,  London,  Append.  Ill  and  IV. 

»  lb.  No.  I. 

•  Lathbury's  Non-jurors,  pp.  94-7. 
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himself,  says  in  his  admirable  work :  '  Though  my  sjmi- 

fathies  are  with  the  deprived  bishops  on  many  points,  yet 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  in  this  place, 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  attempting  to  perpetuate  the 
schism,  by  continuing  the  succession  \'  Oxford  men  in 
general  to  this  day  will  uphold  the  judgment  of  Ken.  On 
every  stirring  question  like  the  present,  we  find  good  men 
on  both  sides.  James  thoroughly  deserved  to  be  set  aside 
for  breaking  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe.  And 
William,  though  personally  disliked,  maintained  his  crown 
by  being  constitutional  and  upholding  all  in  their  just 
rights.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  non-jurors  to  say  that  they 
were  men  of  great  piety,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  many  standard  works.  But  the  country  pronounced 
them  mistaken,  and  Oxford  pronounced  the  country  to  be 
swayed  by  common  sense.  In  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
computus  for  September,  1688,  to  September,  1689,  under 
extraordinary  disbursements,  we  have  the  following : — 

t     &   d. 

To  the  ringers  on  the  thanksgiving  day  at  3.  Mary's 

for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange      ...  10    o 

Item   for  writing  the   University  letter  sent  to  the 

Prince  of  Orange a    6 

Item  to  H.  Edwards  for  his  journey  to  London  with 

the  said  letter ..300 

Item  to  the  ringers  at  S.  Mary's  on  the  Coronation  day  10    o 

Item  to  Mr.  Goodson,  organist,  for  his  Theatre  music 

on  the  same 300 

Item  for  entertainment  of  the  Prince  and   Princess 

of  Denmark  at  Christ  Church 327       3     2 

Item  to  Mr.  Cross  for  wood,  most  of  which  was  spent 

at  ditto 14       8    o 

Item  to  Terriman  for  journey  to  Abingdon  when  the 

Prince  of  Orange  was  there 50 

Item  for  journey  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and   three 

Doctors  at  £t'^  each,  and  the  two  Proctors  and  four 

Masters  at  £flk  apiece  to  wait  on  their  Majesties  with 

the  University  Poem 24      o    o 

Item  to  Mr.  Hall  for  printing  and  binding  the  verses 

on  the  King  and  Queen 42      o    o 

Item  to  Henry  Edwards  for  his  journey  to  London 

with  the  University  Poem 250 


£417      3    8 


*  Lathbury's  Non-jurors,  p.  loa. 
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In  the  computus  for  1676-7,  the  cost  of  entertaining 
King  William  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  then  Chan- 
cellor, was  as  follows : — 

£»     s.  d. 

Several  bills  for  their  entertainment  in  November,  1695  499  19  o 

To  Stamp  Office  for  degrees  conferred  there        .         .  18  a  o 
Item  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  two  journeys  to  London 

about  the  University  address  to  his  Majesty      .         .  a?  7  7 

.       £545      8     7 


§2.  The  pa3mient  for. degrees  conferred  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  would  seem  to  have  been  levied  for  the  first  time 
now.  Wood  had  noticed  a  tax  upon  college  chimneys 
under  Charles  II,  and  he  remarked  that  it  was  without 
precedent.  Alma  Mater  thus  shook  herself  free  from  the 
divine  right  of  kings  from  henceforth,  which  had  held  her 
spell-bound  under  the  first  three  Stuarts.  Cambridge 
men,  on  the  contrary,  departed  from  those  traditionary 
principles  which  impelled  them  to  substitute  the  second 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  for  the  first,  and  now  went 
several  steps  beyond  Laud,  without  losing  their  heads. 
Sacheverell,  the  Oxford  man.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
who  became  famous  under  Queen  Anne  for  his  sermons, 
has  been  credited  with  a  doctrine,  which  is  certainly  not 
upheld  in  those  sermons.  His  assize  sermon,  preached 
at  S.  Mary's  on  March  9,  1704,  went  through  three 
editions  before  the  year  was  out.  His  text  was  i  Tim.  i. 
21.  He  is  over  long  in  coming  to  his  point,  but  at  length 
we  are  brought  to  what  he  condemns — illegal  seminaries — 
or,  in  other  words,  schismatical  Universities,  for  which  no 
toleration  had  been  obtained  by  law,  and  by  which  there- 
fore, the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  by  Parliament  declared 
sacred  and  inviolable  was  usurped,  and  would,  unless 
speedily  prevented,  fall  to  the  ground.  This  is  strictly 
constitutional  language.  The  law  must  be  upheld  and 
enforced.  The  two  sermons  which  created  such  a  stir 
were  preached  five  years  later;  the  first,  August  15,  at 
Derby;  the  second,  November  5,  at  S.  Paul's,  London, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  the  first  of  these  we  read, 
'  Sovereignty  is  restrained  within  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity,  of  reason  and  religion,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
authorise  or  excuse  the  violation  of  them,  there  lying 
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a  superior  and  indefeasible  obligation,  that  exempts  all  men 
from  an  illegal  or  usurped  obedience^!  The  second, 
entitled,  *  The  perils  of  false  brethren  both  in  Church  and 
State,*  no  doubt  condemns^  in  strong  language,  resistance  to 
the  Supreme  Power  in  a  constitutional  government,  such 
as  had  been  established  under  William  and  Mary,  and 
was  cbntinued  under  Anne,  where  law  was  obeyed  by  all, 
after  it  had  once  passed  the  Legislature*.  The  two 
sermons  should  be  read  side  by  side  to  be  understood 
aright.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  what  are 
called  '  the  State  services  *  continued  to  be  used  in  all  their 
fulness,  though  not  their  acceptance,  down  to  our  own 
times. 

§  3.  Tillotson  and  Tennison,  who  succeeded  Bancroft  at 
Canterbury,  were  both  of  them  Cambridge  men,  and  were 
not  only  separated  from  their  non-juring  predecessor  on 
political  grounds,  but  on  doctrinal,  especially  Tillotson, 
whose  theological  utterances  from  time  to  time  gave  just  and 
great  offence,  rendering  all  his  schemes  for  comprehension, 
abortive.  The  Church  of  England  was  much  more  faith- 
fully represented  and  upheld  by  their  Oxford  successors, 
Wake,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1689,  and  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1705,  and  Potter,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College  in 
1694,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  1704,  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1715,  both  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  learned  works  and  high  character. 
Potter's  'Antiquities  of  Greece 'went  through  numerous 
editions  and  were  translated  into  Latin  for  the  Thesaurus 
of  Gronovius,  and  are  still  consulted.  His  theological 
works  in  three  volumes  are  more  to  our  purpose,  compris- 
ing his  sermons,  twelve  without  dates,  two  preached  on 
the  advent  of  Georges  I  and  II  to  the  throne;  then  his 
prelections  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  as  Professor, 
and  last  of  all  charges  as  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Extracts 
from  the  two  last  will  not  be  without  interest. 

Starting,  in  his  first  prelection,  from  the  desire  mani- 
fested in  all  the  antient  world  to  know  something  of  God, 
and  the  numerous  errors,  conflicting  statements,  and  hu- 

*  p.  5.  cp.  p.  31. 

'  pp.  10-14.  I'  was  the  nicknaming  of  the  Whig  Lord  High  Treasurer 
Volpone  that  provoked  the  storm  against  the  second  sermon,  which  no 
doubt  procured  his  removal  from  office. 
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mane  conjectures  from  age  to  age  put  forth  on  that  subject, 
reason,  he  maintains,  would  alone  suggest  that  the  Almighty 
would  offer  some  certain  authoritative  knowledge,  sooner 
or  later,  of  Himself  to  man,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures:  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  call  Divine,  but  are  far  from  pressing  upon 
anybody  to  receive,  without  a  thorough  intelligent,  honest, 
impartial,  examination  of  their  contents.  But  are  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  credible  testi- 
mony to  their  truth?  Compared  with  the  best  classical 
writers  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  their  superiority 
forces  itself  upon  us  at  every  turn.  '  For  the  differences,' 
he  says,  'which  we  constantly  find  between  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  the  disciples  of  Plato 
amongst  themselves,  are  by  no  means  small :  whereas  the 
concord  and  harmony  between  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  is  quite  surprising.  And  if  now  and  then 
a  slight  discrepancy  be  found  between  them  in  details; 
as,  for  instance,  when  speeches  and  actions  are  placed  in 
a  different  order ;  or  if  one  passes  over  in  silence,  what 
another  enlarges  upon ;  or  their  words  appear  dissonant, 
while  their  substantial  agreement  is  patent :  this  only 
proves  the  writers  to  have  been  independent.  It  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  a  single  person  writing  under  two  names, 
the  better  to  deceive.  This  same  consideration,  too,  nega- 
tives any  suspicion  of  fraud  on  their  part :  as  persons 
wishing  to  conceal  what  is  false,  generally  labour  to  make 
the  different  parts  of  their  narrative  cohere  so  well,  that 
it  should  seem  consistent  throughout.  Or,  again,  should 
there  seem  to  be  some  portions  of  it  conflicting,  without 
the  least  affecting  the  whole,  the  chances  are,  surely,  that 
they  would  prove  to  be  in  strict  keeping  at  last ;  that  their 
apparent  disagreement  was  purely  nominal,  arising  from 
persons  or  places  having  more  names  than  one;  from 
similar  events  happening  at  different  times,  or  from  other 
like  causes — instances  of  which  without  end  might  be 
pointed  out  in  other  works  of  the  same  date.  For  if 
we  are  to  discredit  whole  books  on  trivial  grounds,  every 
book  would  have  to  be  given  up,  histories  particularly. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  these  same  things  occur  in  Polybius 
and  Herodotus,  Plutarch  and  Livy,  whose  authority  stands 
very  high  with  all.   Where  are  the  books,  antient  or  modern, 
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which  prove  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  describe  things 
which  never  took  place  ?  *  The  witness  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  is  examined  next,  and  worked  out  with  equal 
discrimination.  All  the  twenty-four  prelections  exhibit 
the  same  close  reasoning,  and  impartial  spirit,  and  thorough 
acquaintance,  for  those  times,  with  early  Church  history. 
His  charges  as  Bishop  of  Oxford  are  full  of  excellent  in- 
struction and  of  wammgs  against  the  vices  and  errors  of 
the  times.  His  two  last  are  the  fullest  of  interest,  as  they 
contain  noble  notices  of  John  Wesley  and  his  devoted 
followers,  who  just  loo  years  before  the  contributors 
to  the  Tracts  of  the  Times  in  our  own  days  commenced 
leavening  society  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  this  country.  The  charge  delivered 
in  July,  1731,  contains  the  earliest  allusion  to  them,  which 
though  it  starts  with  caution,  it  soon  gives  vent  to  the 
sympathy,  which  outpours  in  the  next  of  1734,  with  which 
his  episcopate  terminates.  Potter,  it  should  be  remarked, 
had  ordained  John  Wesley : — '  Nor  must  I  conclude  with- 
out observing  that  beside  the  doctrines  in  this  or  former 
discourses  already  produced,  several  others  have  been 
openly  encouraged,  whereby  the  same  end  is  visibly 
served;  and  that  no  sooner  hath  one  set  of  notions 
been  so  far  baffled  and  exposed,  that  it  cannot  longer 
be  defended  with  any  sort  of  decency,  or  with  the  least 
prospect  of  success,  but  in  order  as  it  were  to  carry  on 
the  same  design,  we  find  another  instantly  brought  upon 
the  stage  .  .  .  However  that  may  be,  too  much  concern 
and  caution  in  the  things  of  religion  are  extremes  in  the 
present  conjuncture  not  to  be  feared.  Easy  it  is  to  shew 
defects,  but  where  and  in  whom  have  we  discovered  the 
least  degree  of  excess  ?  .  . .  Whatever  men  of  corrupt  minds 
and  vicious  lives  may  suggest,  here  is  due  our  utmost  care, 
our  most  constant  attention  :  religion  being  truly,  what  the 
Scriptures  represent  it,  the  one  thing  needful,  the  whole  of 
man.  And  among  all  the  sorts  of  it,  which  are  now  any- 
where professed,  that  apostolical  religion,  which  the  gracious 
hand  of  Providence  hath  established  among  us,  both  de- 
serves and  requires  our  chief  regard :  the  same  religion, 
which  at  first  published  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
was,  through  all  the  world  for  several  ages  after,  main- 
tained in  great  purity  and  simplicity;  but  in  process  of 
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time,  through  the  folly  of  some  and  wickedness  of  others, 
having  been  debased  with  error  and  superstition,  was  at 
length,  through  the  peculiar  blessing  of  heaven,  restored 
as  near  to  its  original  state  as  our  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  far  nearer  than  we  now  find  it  in  any  other 
country.  Let  not  then  this  most  excellent,  most  holy, 
religion,  so  wisely,  so  happily  reformed  from  corruption, 
by  so  many  able  hands  hitherto  defended  against  all 
enemies  and  opposers,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs,  and  one  among  these  of  royal  dignity,  and  by  the 
visible  and  almost  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
so  often  preserved.  O  let  not  this  pearl  of  great  price, 
this  invaluable  blessing,  through  our  want  of  due  zeal  for  it, 
through  our  negligence,  or  cowardice,  or  love  of  the  world, 
'be  sullied,  deformed,  vilified,  much  less  ravished  away 
from  us.  May  it  be  the  good  pleasure  of  our  heavenly 
Father  to  avert  from  us  and  our  posterity  this  indelible 
reproach,  this  of  all  others  the  heaviest  judgment,  the  most 
dreadful  calamity :  and  let  it  be  the  unwearied  endeavour, 
the  chief  study  and  business,  as  indeed  it  is  the  principal 
concern  of  our  lives,  to  hold  fast  our  profession  without 
wavering,  and  with  suitable  conversations  to  adorn  it.  Let 
not  our  religion  be  made  a  cloak  for  covetousness,  or  am- 
bition, or  for  carrying  on  of  any  temporal  views  and  designs : 
but  in  all  things  so  let  us  behave  ourselves,  as  becomes 
those  who  are  set  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  that 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  we  also  may  appear 
with  Him  in  glory.    Amen.' 

He  takes  zeal  in  his  last  charge  for  his  subject,  and  dis- 
cusses all  the  forms  of  it  exhibited  in  practice,  bad  and 
good,  after  which  he  concludes  : — 

'To  descend  to  particulars,  we  are  by  one  Apostle 
enjoined  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith^  and  by  another 
forbidden  to  treat  with  respect  or  kindness  any  person 
who  has  perverted  it.  Receive  him  not  into  your  house^ 
neither  hid  him  God  speed.  To  mutual  benevolence  we  are 
thus  exhorted :  Have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves ;  and 
thus  to  the  love  of  God ;  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  The  prevalence  of  our 
prayers  is  ascribed  to  their  ardency  and  assiduity.  For  it 
is  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  which  availeth 
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much.  And  we  are  commanded  to  pray  without  ceasing^ 
and  to  pray  always,  watching  thereunto  with  aU perseverance. 
Whence  the  parable  of  the  widow,  who  by  her  importunity 
wearied  the  unjust  judge  into  compliance,  was  spoken  to 
this  end,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. 
The  pastors  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Timothy  are 
charged  by  S.  Paul,  in  preaching  the  Word  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season :  and,  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus, 
thus  required  to  follow  the  same  Apostle's  example.  Watch 
therefore^  and  remember,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years 
I  ceased  not  to  warn  everyone  night  and  day  with  tears. 
More  instances  would  be  tedious ;  let  it  therefore  in  the 
last  place  be  remembered  that  our  zeal  for  God  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  Him,  and,  we  may  add,  the  want  of  it 
severely  punished.  .  .  .  Of  Phineas,  behold,  says  He, 
I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace  ;  and  he  shall  have  it, 
and  his  seed  after  him  :  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood,  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  Eli,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  respect  of  his  own  personal  behaviour  seems 
to  have  been  unblameable.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  reprove  his 
two  degenerate  sons,  but  wanted  zeal  and  resolution  to 
restrain  them.  On  this  neglect,  therefore,  of  salutary  dis- 
cipline, this  criminal  remissness,  what  was  the  divine 
sentence  ?  The  priesthood  is  transferred  to  another  family ; 
in  one  fatal  day  both  the  young  men  perish  in  battle,  and 
the  father  by  another  sort  of  untimely  death.  Thus  all 
together  become  a  perpetual  monument  of  that  important 
truth.  Them  who  honour  Me  wUl  I  honour,  and  they  who 
despise  Me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  To  which  examples 
from  the  Old  Testament,  this  only  of  the  Laodiceans  from 
the  New  shall  be  joined  :  To  whom,  Write  these  things, 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God :  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  /would  that  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then, 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spew  thee  out  of  My  mouth.  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and 
chasten.    Be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent, 

'  Thus  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  religion  be  indeed,  what  it 
always  pretends  to  be,  and  unless  it  prove  a  mere  name 
and  an  empty  sound,  what  it  really  must  be,  the  best  means 
to  our  happiness,  the  more  warm  and  active,  the  more 
vigilant  and  indefatigable — that  is,  the  more  zealous  we  are 
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—for  religion,  the  more,  doubtless,  we  shall  secure  and 
increase  that  happiness.  But  whatever  our  sentiments  now 
may  be,  whilst  we  flourish  in  health  and  prosperity  and 
think  the  days  of  darkness  far  from  us,  or  never  perhaps 
entertain  one  serious  thought  about  them,  the  approach  of 
death  and  judgment  will  soon  convince  us  that  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  for  our  advantage  had  that  unwearied 
application,  that  ardent  zeal,  which  too  many  of  us  have 
here  misspent  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  of 
honours  and  preferments,  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  other 
transient  and  empty  satisfactions,  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and 
virtue.  These  clouds  dispelled,  and  these  dazzling  objects 
removed,  which  so  much  affect,  bias,  blind  us,  we  shall 
then  clearly  perceive  —  O  I  may  it  not  be  too  late  — 
that  with  perfect  peace  and  joy  untainted  in  possession, 
this,  and  this  alone,  would  have  assured  to  us  everlasting 
life,  happiness,  and  glory  in  reversion.  Here  is  an  object 
which  deserves  our  warmest  zeal,  our  incessant  attention. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  which  the  wise 
merchant,  having  found,  sold  all  he  had  and  bought  it.  This 
gained,  we  shall  have  no  cause,  no  pretence  to  complain, 
though  for  it  we  should  have  lost  everything  in  the  world 
beside.  And  whosoever  loseth  it,  will  be  little  profited, 
though  he  should  gain  the  whole  world.  Let  not  therefore 
our  indolence  and  remissness,  our  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence— O  I  let  them  not — deprive  us  of  this  superlative,  this 
inestimable  reward.  But  let  us  always  keep  it  in  our  view, 
and  with  our  utmost  zeal  and  diligence,  might  and  vigour, 
pursue  it,  not  doubting  but  that  in  the  end  we  shall  obtain 
if  we"  faint  not.  Amen.'  A  parallel  to  the  tenderness  and 
moderation  exhibited  in  this  charge  will  be  found  in  the 
charges  of  another  Bishop  of  Oxford  from  1834  to  1842. 

Ten  years  afler  this  charge  was  delivered,  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  S.  Mary's  before  the  University  by  John 
Wesley  that  should  be  read  side  by  side  with  it,  and  will 
be  given  entire  for  that  purpose  further  on.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a  curious  little  discourse  spoken  on  July  7,  1733, 
at  vesperies,  or  the  Saturday  afternoon  exercises,  over 
which  he  tells  his  hearers  he  had  presided  twenty-six  years, 
in  exhorting  them  now  '  to  stand  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
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therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls  \*  Further  on 
he  tells  them  there  was  nothing  that  he  had  to  inculcate 
formerly,  that  all  who  entered  that  school  should  believe 
they  heard  for  certain  there,  not  himself^  nor  any  of  the 
younger  masters,  half  so  much  as  the  antient  Church  as  far 
as  its  true  meaning  was  ascertainable ;  or,  better  still,  that 
common  mother  of  them  all,  the  Anglican  Church,  by  far 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  in  these  times  of  her  meaning. 
Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  one  who  would  contend  that  we 
must  follow  the  antients  in  every  case,  and  reject  all  writers 
contemporary  with  our  fathers,  or  with  ourselves,  whose 
great  abilities  and  extensive  learning  it  would  be  foolish  or 
invidious  to  deny.  Still  he  would  confess  that  in  matters 
strictly  relating  to  our  religion  he  attached  more  weight  to 
that  rugged  simplicity  characterising  the  antients,  as  it  was 
apt  to  be  thought  now,  to  anything  which  those  whose 
authority  stands  highest  in  our  own  times  have  written  or 
said.  .  .  .'  This  will  remind  all  who  can  go  back  as  far,  of 
the  advice  given  to  Undergraduates  from  the  University 
pulpit  from  1833  forwards. 

§  4.  Potter  succeeded  Wake  in  1736.  Their  order  has 
been  reversed,  mainly  because  Potter  was  for  so  many 
years  domiciled  in  Christ  Church  and  about  Oitford  by  his 
professorship  and  episcopate,  which  Wake  never  was ;  and 
also  because  during  the  same  time  Wake  was  engaged  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  foreign  churches,  due  to 
previous  events  of  the  same  kind,  requiring  therefore  some 
notice,  which  preceded  it. 

In  or  about  1618  a  young  Greek,  named  Critopulus 
Metrophanes,  was  sent  to  Balliol  College  by  Archbishop 
Abbot  at  the  request  of  Cyril  Lucar*,  then  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  priest,  to  learn 
wisdom  at  Oxford.  Cyril  Lucar,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
donor  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  Codex  to  King 
Charles  I,  described  in  the  448th  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe's  collection,  and  addressed  in  this  case  by  him  to  the 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury®.     This    Metrophanes,   after 

^  Jerem.  vi.  16.     This  is  in  vol.  iii.p.  350,  of  his  theological  works. 

^  See  the  letter  from  him  in  the  appendix  to  the  edition  of  the  letters 
of  S.  Clement  by  Colomesius,  Lambeth  librarian,  p.  327,  the  Archbishop's 
answer  to  which  is  of  the  most  friendly  kind. 

^  For  its  contents,  see  Mill's  Prolegom.  cxliii.  to  his  Greek  Testament* 
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having  been  kept  five  years  at  Oxford  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Archbishop*,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  on  the 
promotion  of  Lucar  to  Constantinople,  became, — thanks 
to  the  studies  he  pursued  at  Oxford  under  E.  Sylvester, 
M.A.,  another  of  whose  pupils  was  the  renowned  Chil- 
lingworth  —  according  to  Wood,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria*. Then,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  that  eminent 
Orientalist,  Thomas  Smith,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford, 
went  as  chaplain  of  Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  English  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople,  and  by  his  numerous  distinguished 
works  and  discoveries  quite  lifted  up  the  veil  that  had 
hung  over  the  Greek  Church  since  its  subjugation  to  the 
Turks,  and  created  an  outburst  of  feeling  amongst  English 
divines  in  its  favour,  which  led  to  a  scheme,  patronised  by 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Woodroff,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  for  the  edu- 
cation at  Oxford  of  twenty  young  men  of  the  Greek 
communion,  five  from  each  of  the  four  eastern  patriarchates 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople. 
Five  years  was  to  be  the  period  of  their  stay  in  Oxford, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  four  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  country,  well  qualified  to  teach  and  to  preach  there 
with  effect ;  and  four  more  were  to  be  sent  in  their  place  to 
Oxford  to  be  similarly  disciplined.  A  fifth  was  always  to 
remain  to  hand  on  the  traditions.  A  beautiful  letter,  in 
excellent  Greek,  was  written  by  Dr.  Woodroff  and  sent  off 
'to  the  most  holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Lord 
Callinicus,*  explaining  the  whole  project,  and  dated  Oxford, 
A.D.  1694,  March  4 ;  which  he  signs  as  president  and  head 
of  the  Greek  college  there,  Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worces- 
ter College,  having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose  ^.  As 
Wake  was  canon  of  Christ  Church  at  this  time,  he  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  existence,  but  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  great  work  on  the  Church  at 
home  then*,  to  have  done  more  than  wish  it  God  speed. 

^  lb.  Letter  iii.     Abbot  says,  he  got  later  into  bad  company ;  but  this 
was  before  he  left  England. 
^  Athenae,  ii.  895. 

*  Translated  in  vol.  i.  490  et  seq.  of  the  Union  Review  with  other 
documents  referred  to  further  on.  lb.  p.  553  et  seq.  relate  to  the  tracts 
of  Mr.  £.  Stephens,  throwing  further  light  on  these  transactions. 

*  *  The  state  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Engand  in  their  councils, 
synods,  convocations,  &c.'    London,  1703.   . 
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Among  the  numerous  tracts  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Stephens, 
equally  well  known  then  as  a  peacemaker,  we  find  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Bishops  of  England,  in  which  he 
implores  their  attention  to  these  favourable  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  explains  how  they  originated. 
'  When  it  was  understood  at  Smyrna  what  kindness  I  had 
to  the  Greeks  here,  particularly  to  the  two  young  men  who 
had  been  students  at  Oxford,  I  received  a  very  kind  answer 
from  thence  desiring  my  assistance  for  their  return  to  their 
friends  there.  .  .  .'  Dr.  Charlett,  Master  of  University 
College,  was  another  who  took  deep  interest  in  all  these 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Eastern  Churches  *.  Five 
young  Greeks  accordingly  were  brought  from  Smyrna  to 
Oxford  in  1698,  and  commenced  their  studies  under  Dr. 
Woodroff  in  Gloucester  Hall.  But  they  were  no  sooner 
there,  than,  by  the  machination  of  the  Jesuits,  an  opposition 
college  was  started  in  Paris,  under  State  support,  to  decoy 
them  away,  and  by  these  means  the  Oxford  Hall  came  to 
an  abrupt  end  in  I705^ 

§  5.  Wake  thought  he  saw  brighter  prospects  of  reunion 
nearer  home.  His  letters  to  Dr.  Charlett  on  that  subject 
commence  within  two  years  of  his  becoming  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Here,  perhaps,  is  his  earliest,  preserved  in 
Vol.  HI  of  the  Ballard  papers. 

'But  how  will  Mr.  Dodwell  and  his  friends  like  your 
free  declaration  of  your  opinion  concerning  those  foreign 
churches  who  want  bishops :  and  by  that  means  have  no 
ministers,  no  sacraments,  such  as  you  allow  those  of 
Geneva  to  have?  As  to  our  practice  abroad,  we  went 
every  other  Sunday,  ordinarily,  to  Charenton  :  but  none 
of  us  ever  received  the  holy  Eucharist  there.  In  this  they 
were  more  free  with  us.  I  have  given  the  Sacrament  to 
some  of  their  ministers  publicly  in  our  chapel,  and  to 
M.  Minard  in  particular,  while  he  was  actually  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  church  at  Charenton.  By  certificates  from 
their  ministers  and  antients — without  which  I  never  did  it 
— I  have  many  times  both  baptised  their  children   and 

*  Vol.  50  of  the  Ballard  papers  contains  an  earlier  scheme  for  the 
education  at  Oxford  of  young  men  of  the  Bohemian  Confession,  to  which 
Sancroft  and  a  number  of  his  suffragans  promised  subscriptions  in  1679. 

^  See  a  tract  in  4to.  Rawlinson  564,  near  the  end,  headed :  *  A  good 
and  necessary  proposal  for  the  restitution  of  Catholic  communion  be- 
tween the  Greek  Churches  an4„tl^e  Qhurch  of  England,' 
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buried  their  dead,  and  I  never  heard  any  exception  taken 
against  it.  How  ready  those  of  Geneva  were  to  consent 
to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  officiating  openly  in  one  of  their 
churches,  and  giving  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  our  English 
in  that  city,  you  have  doubtless  heard.  And  some  of  their 
ministers  have  more  than  once  declared  their  desire  to 
have  episcopacy  restored  among  them  ^. . .  .* 

In  his  next  letter  three  months  later  he  says : — 

'  Our  case,  as  to  a  full  satisfaction  of  communion  even 
with  the  foreign  churches,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  different 
from  theirs  with  respect  to  us.  They  cannot  except 
against  our  ministers,  nor  the  validity  of  the  ordinances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  it.  Our  clergy 
are  certainly  duly  ordained,  whatever  theirs  are  who  want 
episcopal  ordination  *....' 

In  another,  some  seven  or  eight  years  after,  addressed 
to  a  Mrs.  Some,  he  says : — 

'  It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  baptism,  rightly  administered  in  all  other 
parts,  by  a  dissenting  minister,  ought  not  to  be  repeated.' 

Wake,  soon  after  his  ordination,  accompanied  Viscount 
Preston,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  Court,  as  his 
chaplain,  and  remained  abroad  no  less  than  six  years  in 
that  capacity,  which  more  than  doubles  the  importance 
attaching  to  his  statements  on  these  points  ;  based  on  per- 
sonal experience  of  so  many  years  in  a  position  of  such 
first-rate  facilities. 

The  six  volumes  of  letters  from  him  to  foreign  churches 
and  ministers,  with  their  replies,  in  the  Christ  Church 
archives,  range  between  1716  and  1728,  according  to  the 
catalogue  made  by  Dean  Kitchin. 

Bishop  Stubbs,  in  an  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  his  edition 
of  Mosheim,  has  printed  the  most  important  of  the  letters 
from  him  to  Du  Pin  and  Piers  de  Girardin,  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  with  their  answers,  making  mention  of  Cardinal 
de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  in  secret 
sympathy  with  them,  to  speak  for  themselves  ;  concluding 
with  a  further  letter  from  him  to  M.  Jablousky,  relating  to 
negotiations  with  Rome. 

But  the  late  Rev.  George  Williams,  Fellow  of  King's 

^  No.  40.  '  No.  41. 
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College,  Cambridge,  published  in  his  '  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  East  in  the  i8th  century/  the  translation  of  a  Latin 
letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Chrysanthus,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  he  says  rightly  that  Wake  there 
recognises  the  faith  of  the  two  churches  as  identical  on  all 
points  of  greater  moment,  and  intimates  it  is  distance 
alone  that  hinders  anything  more  than  communion  in 
spirit  and  intention  *. 

This  letter  shall  be  given  as  it  stands  there ;  but  what 
he  has  stated  in  an  appendix'  to  No.  3  of  Occasional 
Papers  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association  in  1866,  as  said 
by  Mr.  Brett  of  the  Archbishop,  that  'he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  discretion  in  the  case,  not  exposing 
the  papers  .(of  the  nonjurors)  nor  suffering  them  to  be 
ridiculed,'  must  be  corrected.  For  this  is  no  remark  of 
Brett,  as  anybody  may  see,  by  looking  at  the  passage  in 
Lathbury's  history,  to  which  he  refers.  The  quotation- 
marks  prefixed  to  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs,  ought 
to  be  cancelled. 

'To  the  most  holy  Prelate,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
William,  by  Divine  Providence,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  Privy  Councillor 
to  the  most  serene  Prince  and  Lord  George,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

'  I  have  received,  most  blessed  Father,  by  the  hands  of 
your  faithful  messenger  and  servant,  Marcus  Nomicus,  the 
books  which  you  have  deigned  to  send  me;  and  I  most 
heartily  thank  your  Reverence  for  the  distinguished  favour 
you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  one  personally 
unknown  to  you,  and  separated  from  you  by  so  great  a 
space  of  land  and  sea.  I  cannot  express,  most  reverend 
Father,  what  consolation  and  joy  it  is  to  us,  to  perceive  in 
yo^r  first  two  most  admirable  volumes — which  is  all  that 
our  booksellers  can  procure — with  how  great  care  and 
constancy,  and  with  what  consummate  wisdom,  you  protect 
your  rights  against  the  unwearied  plots  and  efforts  of  the 
Papal  tyranny,  which,  not  content  with  trampling  underfoot 
the  liberties  of  the  Latin  churches,  does  not  hesitate  to 
arrogate  to  itself  a  supremacy  over  you  and  your  churches 
also ;  and  is  everywhere  striving  to  reduce  very  many  of 

*  p.  xxxix.  ^  p.  24. 
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your  people  to  its  own  side.  Against  this  nefarious  project, 
do  you,  most  prudent  Father,  following  the  steps  of  your 
most  illustrious  predecessor,  maintain  a  vigilant  and  strenu* 
ous  opposition.  May  your  other  Prelates  follow  your 
example;  and  may  God  so  bless  your  endeavours,  that 
your  church  may  enjoy  its  rights  and  liberties  whole  and 
unimpaired  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  have  you  forgotten 
this  same  matter  in  that  other  great  work  of  yours,  which 
is  not  so  much  the  history  of  one  see,  as  of  the  whole 
Church.  In  it  the  errors  of  the  Roman  church  are  every- 
where disclosed  and  held  up  before  the  reader's  eyes; 
and  it  is  shewn  how  far  she  has  departed  from  the  pure 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  gospel ;  so  that  from  the 
warnings  contained  therein,  the  pastors  of  your  church 
may  learn  to  guard  themselves  and  their  people.  We 
also,  when  we  consider  these  things,  strive  to  stand  more 
firm  in  the  liberty  which  we  have  received  from  our 
forefathers,  and  not  to  bow  our  necks  to  that  yoke,  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear.  And  now, 
as  I  am  writing  these  things  to  your  illustrious  Reverence, 
I  ought  by  no  means  to  pass  over  what  I  heard  a  year  ago 
from  one  of  my  presbyters,  who  is  still  among  our  mer- 
chants at  Constantinople,  to  wit,  that  certain  schismatical 
priests  of  our  church  have  written  to  you,  under  the 
fictitious  titles  of  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  have  sought  your  communion  with  them, 
who,  having  neither  place  nor  church  in  these  realms, 
have  bent  their  efforts  to  deceive  you,  who  are  ignorant  of 
their  schism.  The  true  position  of  these  men,  and  the 
occasion  of  their  schism,  you  will  learn  more  fully  from 
that  faithful  presbyter  of  mine,  master  Thomas  Payne, 
who  will  relate  to  your  Reverence  how  unrighteously  they 
have  separated  from  us,  and  how  they  have  at  once 
withdrawn  their  due  allegiance  from  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  their  obedience  from  their  bishops,  and  have  broken 
the  unity  of  the  church  only  because  we  have  determined 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  reverence  as  our 
Sovereign  him  whom  our  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the 
Princes  and  States  of  all  Europe,  have  acknowledged  as 
King,  and  unto  whom  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the 
consent  of  all  men  amongst  us,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  settling  such  affairs,  have  committed  the  imperial 
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sovereignty  of  Britain.  For  this  cause  a  few  of  our 
clergy,  still  fewer  of  our  bishops,  have  seen  fit  to  separate 
from  us,  have  enticed  many  of  the  people  to  their  party ; 
have  established  congregations  apart  from  the  church,  and 
have  at  length  reached  such  a  pitch  of  madness,  as,  on  the 
demise  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  schism,  to  consecrate 
to  themselves  new  bishops  to  succeed  them.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  presumed  to  write  to  you.  These  are 
they  who  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  you  from  the 
communion  of  our  church — one  of  whom,  as  I  hear, 
usurping  my  place  and  authority,  has  not  indeed  ventured 
to  call  himself  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  has  styled 
himself  by  the  new  title  first  Bishop,  Of  these  men  I  pray 
and  beseech  your  Reverence  to  beware.  Meanwhile  we, 
the  true  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as, 
in  every  fundamental  article,  we  profess  the  same  faith 
with  you,  shall  not  cease,  at  least  in  spirit  and  effect — 
since  otherwise,  owing  to  our  distance  from  you,  we 
cannot — to  hold  communion  with  you,  and  to  pray  for 
your  peace  and  happiness.  And  I,  as  I  do  profess  myself 
most  specially  bounden  to  your  Holiness,  so  do  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers 
and  sacrifices  at  the  holy  Altar  of  God.  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell  in  the  Lord.     Given  in  my  archiepiscopal  palace, 

A.D.  MDCC.XXV.* 

Except  that  Wake  now  and  then  speaks  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  the  Church  in  this  letter,  it  is  a  model  for 
all  archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  follow  in  all  their  com- 
municationfe  with  Eastern  Christendom.  He  who  warns 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  against  schismatics  in 
England,  would  never  have  corresponded  with  schismatic 
bishops  in  the  east,  except  to  remind  them  of  their  irregular 
position,  and  exhort  them  to  unity  with  the  orthodox 
communion  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  lay.  This 
would  only  be  doing,  what  he  then  wanted  to  be  done  by. 

The  patriarch  to  whom  he  confesses  himself  'most 
specially  bound '  had  nine  years  before  presented  to  this 
University,  through  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  then  British  Am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  great 
work  of  Adam  ZoernikafF  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Proces- 
sion in  Latin,  as  Mr.  Williams  tells  us\  accompanied 
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with  a  letter  from  himself  in  Greek,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  author,  and  of  the  composition  of  this 
work,  as  also  of  his  reasons  for  presenting  it  to  this 
University. 

§  6.  The  Church  of  England  could  not  have  fallen  as  low 
as  is  often  represented,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
with  two  such  men  as  Wake  and  Potter  for  her  Primates ; 
and  such  men  as  bishops  Bull  and  Beveridge  for  their 
suffragans :  bishops  Berkeley  and  Wilson  heart  and  soul 
with  them,  though  outside  their  jurisdiction ;  Law  and 
Horneck  kindling  a  fire  with  their  burning  words  in  all 
within  their  reach  ^  Nor  had  this  generation  of  learned 
and  earnest  men  quite  passed  away,  when  the  first  Oxford 
movement  scattered  the  seeds  of  a  general  revival  of 
religion  broadcast  over  England  under  the  Wesleys,  just 
as  Potter  was  leaving  Oxford  for  Canterbury.  Mr.  Lecky 
does  justice  to  this  movement  in  his  ninth  chapter  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  what  he  writes  of 
the  life  of  its  founder  at  Oxford  in  1730,  might,  mutato 
nomine^  be  written  of  the  founder  of  the  movement  to  which 
Alma  Mater  once  more  gave  birth  in  1830 : — 

'  He  rose  every  morning  at  4,  a  practice  which  he  con- 
tinued to  extreme  old  age.  He  abstained  from  the  usual 
fashion  of  having  his  hair  dressed,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  the  money  so  saved  to  the  poor.  He  refused  to 
return  the  visits  of  those  who  called  on  him,  that  he  might 
avoid  all  idle  conversation.  His  fasts  were  so  severe  that 
they  seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  extreme  abstinence 
and  gloomy  views  about  religion  are  said  to  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  hurry  one  of  the  closest  of  his  college 
companions  to  an  early  and  a  cloudy  death.' 

The  philosophic  historian  is  refuted  on  one  point  by  the 
facts  of  both  movements.  The  founders  of  both  lived  to 
extreme  old  age,  notwithstanding  their  fasts.  And  in  the 
world  at  large,  many  more  people  die  of  eating  or  drinking 
too  much,  than  of  eating  or  drmking  too  little. 

But  now  let  us  open  our  ears  to  words  that  will  never 
die,  and  which  are  neither  '  affected,  feeble,  tremulous,  or 

^  Mr.  Johnson  Grant's  *■  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  English  Church/ 
vol.  iii,  may  be  consulted  with  profit  for  the  learned  Divines  and  Laymen 
of  this  period,  who  defended  the  Christian  religion  against  its  infidel 
assailants. 
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l3rmphatic' — words  preached  on  Aug.  24,  1744,  in  the 
pulpit  of  S.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford  before  the  Univer^ 
sity,  by  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
with  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4  :  '  Whosoever  heareth  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  taketh  not  warning,  if  the  sword  come 
and  take  him  away,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head,' 
for  his  motto  :  and  Acts  iv.  31  for  his  text : — 

'The  same  expression  occurs  in  chapter  ii,  where  we 
read :  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were 
all— the  Apostles  with  the  women,  the  mother  of  Jesus  and 
His  brethren — with  one  accord  in  one  place.  .  .  .  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  One  immediate 
effect  whereof  was,  "they  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues.  •  .  •"  Insomuch  that  both  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  the  other  strangers  who  came  together, 
when  this  was  noised  abroad,  heard  them  speak,  in  their 
several  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

'  In  this  chapter  we  read  that  when  the  Apostles  and 
brethren  had  been  praying  and  praising  God,  "  the  place 
was  shaken  where  they  assembled  together,  and  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Not  that  we  find  any 
visible  appearance  here,  such  as  had  been  in  the  former 
instance.  Nor  are  we  informed,  that  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  then  given  to  all  or  to  any  of 
them :  such  as  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  working  other 
miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  discerning  spirits ;  the  speaking 
with  divers  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues. 

'Whether  these  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  designed 
to  remain  in  the  church  throughout  all  ages,  and  whether 
or  no  they  will  be  restored  at  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things,  are  questions  which  it  is  not 
needful  to  decide.  But  it  is  needful  to  observe  this,  that 
even  in  the  infancy  of  the  church  Gpd  divided  them  with  a 
sparing  hand — were  all,  even  then,  prophets;  were  all 
workers  of  miracles  ;  had  all  the  gifts  of  healing ;  did  all 
speak  with  tongues  ?  No  ;  in  nowise.  Perhaps  not  one 
in  a  thousand.  Probably,  none  but  the  teachers  in  the 
church,  and  only  some  of  them.  It  was  therefore  for  a 
more  excellent  purpose  that  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  w^s  to  give  them,  what  none  can  deny  to 
be  essential  to  Christians  in  all  ages,  the  mind  which  was 
in  Christ ;  those  holy  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  whosoever 
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hath  not,  is  none  of  his.  To  fill  them  with  "  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness";  to  endue 
them  with  "  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance  " ;  to  enable 
them  "  to  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,"  its 
passions  and  desires  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  inward 
change,  to  fulfil  all  outward  righteousness,  to  walk  as 
Christ  also  walked,  "  in  the  work  of  faith,  in  the  patience 
of  hope,  in  the  labour  of  love." 

*  Without  busying  ourselves,  then,  in  curious  needless 
enquiries,  touching  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  these  His  ordinary  fruits, 
which  we  are  assured  will  remain  in  all  ages ;  of  that  great 
work  of  God  among  the  children  of  men,  which  we  are 
used  to  express  by  one  word — Christianity ^  not  as  it  implies 
a  set  of  opinions,  a  system  of  doctrines,  but  as  it  refers  to 
men's  hearts  and  lives.  And  this  Christianity,  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  under  three  distinct  views. 

'  I.  As  beginning  to  exist  in  individuals.  2.  As  spreading 
from  one  to  another.  3.  As  covering  the  earth.  I  design 
to  close  these  considerations  with,  a  plain,  practical  appli' 
cation. 

'  And,  first,  let  us  consider  Christianity  in  its  rise,  as  be* 
ginning  to  exist  in  individuals.  Suppose,  then,  one  of 
those  who  heard  the  apostle  Peter  preaching  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  was  "pricked  to  the  heart,"  repented 
and  then  believed  in  Jesus.  By  this  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God,  which  was  the  very  substance  or  subsistence  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  invisible 
things,  he  instantly  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  where- 
by he  now  cried  :  "Abba,  Father."  Now  first  it  was  that 
he  could  call  "  Jesus  Lord,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  •  the 
Spirit  itself  bearing  witness  with  his  spirit,  that  he  was  a 
child  of  God."  Now  it  was  that  he  could  truly  say,  "  I  live 
not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  who  gave  Himself  for  me." 

'  This,  then,  was  the  very  essence  of  his  faith  :  a  Divine 
conviction  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
of  His  love,  to  him  a  sinner,  now  accepted  in  the  beloved. 
And  '*  being  justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  God  " — 
yea,  the  peace  of  God,  ruling  in  his  heart.  A  peace,  which 
passing  all  understanding,  kept  his  heart  and  mind  from  all 
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doubt  and  fear :  through  the  knowledge  of  Him,  in  Whom 
he  had  believed.  He  could  not  therefore  be  afraid  of  any 
evil  tidings,  for  his  heart  '*  stood  fast,  believing  in  the  Lord." 
He  feared  not  what  man  could  do  unto  him,  knowing  that 
the  very  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numbered.  He  feared 
not  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  whom  God  was  daily  bruis- 
ing under  his  feet.  Least  of  all  was  he  afraid  to  die :  nay, 
he  desired  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  Who  through 
death  had  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  even 
the  devil :  and  delivered  them,  who  through  fear  of  death, 
were  all  their  life-time,"  till  then,  ''  subject  to  bondage." 

'  His  soul,  therefore,  magnified  the  Lord,  and  his  spirit 
rejoiced  in  God  his  Saviour.  He  rejoiced  in  Him  with  joy 
unspeakable,  Who  had  reconciled  him  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;  in  whom  he  had  redemption,  through  His  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  rejoiced  in  that  witness  of 
God's  Spirit  with  his  spirit,  that  he  was  a  child  of  God. 
And,  more  abundantly,  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God ;  in 
hope  of  the  glorious  image  of  God,  the  full  renewal  of  his 
soul  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  in  hope  of 
that  crown  of  glory,  that  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away.  ...  So  that  God  was  the  desire 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  his  heart.  His  portion  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 

'  He  that  thus  loved  God,  could  not  but  love  his  brother 
also.  And,  "  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 
*'  If  God,"  said  he,  "  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another  " — yea,  every  soul  of  man,  as  the  mercy  of  God  is 
over  all  His  works.  Agreeably  thereunto,  the  aflfection  of 
this  lover  of  God  embraced  all  mankind  for  His  sake  :  not 
excepting  those  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  or 
those  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  more  than  that  they  were 
"the  offspring  of  God,"  for  whose  souls  His  Son  had  died. 
Not  excepting  the  evil  and  unthankful,  and  least  of  all  His 
enemies,  those  who  hated,  or  persecuted,  or  despitefully 
used  him  for  His  Master's  sake.  Those  had  a  peculiar, 
place,  both  in  his  heart  and  in  his  prayers.  He  loved 
them,  even  as  Christ  loved  us. 

'And  love  is  not  puflfed  up.  It  abases  to  the  dust  every 
soul  wherein  it  dwells.  Accordingly,  he  was  lowly  of 
heart,  little  and  mean  and  vile  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
neither  sought  nor  received  the  praise  of  men,  but  that 
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which  Cometh  of  God  only.  He  was  meek  and  long- 
suffering,  gentle  to  all,  and  easy  to  be  intreated.  Faithful- 
ness and  truth  never  forsook  him :  they  were  bound  about 
his  neck,  and  written  on  the  table  of  his  heart.  By  the 
same  spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  be  temperate  in  all  things, 
refraining  his  soul  even  as  a  weaned  child.  He  was 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  crucified  to  him : 
superior  to  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life.  By  the  same  Almighty  love  was  he 
saved  both  from  passion  and  pride,  from  lust  and  vanity, 
from  ambition  and  covetousness,  and  from  every  temper 
which  was  not  in  Christ. 

'  It  may  be  easily  believed,  he  who  had  this  love  in  his 
heart,  would  work  no  evil  to  his  neighbour.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  knowingly  and  designedly  to  do  harm 
>^  to  any  man.  He  was  at  the  greatest  distance  from  cruelty 
^\  and  wrong,  from  any  unjust  or  unkind  action.  With  the 
'i^^ame  care  did  he  set  a  watch  before  his  mouth,  and  keep 
tlie  door  of  his  lips,  lest  he  should  offend  in  tongue,  either 
against  justice,  or  against  mercy  or  truth.  He  put  away  all 
lying,  falsehood  and  fraud  :  neither  was  guile  found  in 
his  mouth.  He  spake  evil  of  no  man :  nor  did  an  unkind 
word  ever  come  out  of  his  lips.  And  as  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  that  word  :  "  Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing,"  and  consequently  of  the  need  he  had  to  be 
watered  of  God  every  moment,  so  he  continued  daily  in 
all  the  ordinances  of  God,  the  stated  channels  of  His 
grace  to  man,  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  or  teaching,  re- 
ceiving that  food  of  the  soul  with  all  readiness  of  heart, 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  which  he  found  to  be  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  prayers  and 
praises  offered  up  by  the  great  congregation.  And  thus  he 
daily  grew  in  grace,  increasing  in  strength,  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God. 

'  But  it  did  not  satisfy  barely  to  abstain  from  doing  evil — 
his  soul  was  athirst  to  do  good.  The  language  of  his  heart 
continually  was :  '*  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  My  Lord  went  about  doing  good,  and  shall  not  I 
tread  in  his  steps  ?  As  he  had  opportunity  therefore,  if  he 
could  do  no  good  of  a  higher  kind,  he  fed  the  hungry, 
clothed  the  naked,  helped  the  fatherless  or  stranger,  visited 
and  assisted  them  that  were  sick  or  in  prison.  He  gave  all 
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his  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  he  rejoiced  to  labour,  or  to  suf- 
fer for  them,  and  whereinsoever  he  might  profit  another, 
there  especially  to  deny  himself.  He  counted  nothing  too 
dear  to  part  with  for  them,  as  well  remembering  the  word 
of  his  Lord  :  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

• '  Such  was  Christianity  in  its  rise  ;  such  was  a  Christian 
in  ancient  days.  Such  was  every  one  of  those  who,  when 
they  heard  the  threatenings  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
''  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord  . .  .  and  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost . .  .  and  the  multitude  of 
them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul."  So 
did  the  love  of  Him  in  Whom  they  had  believed,  constrain 
them  to  love  one  another.  "Neither  said  any  of  them  that 
ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but 
they  had  all  things  common.'*  So  fully  were  they  crucified 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  crucified  to  them.  "And  they 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers  .  . .  And 
great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither  was  there  any 
among  them  that  lacked.  For  as  many  as  were  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the 
things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' 
feet,  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  according 
as  he  had  need. " 

'  Let  us  take  a  view  in  the  second  place  of  this  Christi- 
anity, as  spreading  from  one  to  another,  and  so  gradually 
making  its  way  into  the  world.  For  such  was  the  will  of 
God,  Who  did  not  "  light  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  bushel," 
but  that  it  might  give  light  to  all  that  were  in  the  house. 
And  this  our  Lord  had  declared  to  His  first  disciples,  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth  .  .  .  the  light  of  the  world  "  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  He  gave  that  general  commandment,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

'  And  indeed,  supposing  a  few  of  these  lovers  of  mankind 
to  see  the  whole  world  lying  in  wickedness,  can  we  believe 
they  would  have  been  unconcerned  at  the  sight,  at  the 
misery  of  those  for  whom  their  Lord  died  ?  Would  not 
their  bowels  yearn  over  them,  and  their  hearts  melt  away 
for  very  trouble  ?  Could  they  then  stand  idle  all  the  day 
long,  even  were  there  no  command  from  Him  Whom  they 
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loved?  Rather,  would  they  not  labour  by  all  possible 
means  to  pluck  some  of  those  brands  out  of  the  burning  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  would.  They  would  spare  no  pains  to 
bring  back  whomsoever  they  could  of  those  poor  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
their  souls ! 

'  So  the  Christians  of  old  did.  They  laboured,  having  op- 
portunity "  to  do  good  unto  all  men,'*  warning  them  ''  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,"  now,  now  to  escape  "  the  damna- 
tion of  hell/'  They  declared  "  the  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent."  They  cried  aloud,  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your 
evil  ways,  so  iniquity  shajl  not  be  your  ruin."  They 
reasoned  with  them  "  of  righteousness  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come";  of  the  virtues  opposite  to  their  reigning 
sins,  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  would  surely  be  executed 
on  evil  doers  in  that  day,  when  He  should  judge  the 
world. 

'  They  endeavoured  herein  to  speak  to  every  man  sever- 
ally as  he  had  need.  To  the  careless,  to  those  who  lay 
unconcerned  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  they 
thundered.  *' Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,"  But  to  those  who 
were  already  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  groaning  under  a 
sense  of  the  wrath  of  God,  their  language  was,  ''We  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father . . .  and  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  Meantime,  those  who  had  believed,  they 
provoked  "  to  love,  and  to  good  works,"  to  patient  continue 
ance  in  well-doing,  to  abound  more  and  more  in  that  holi- 
ness without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

'And  their  labour  was  not  vain  in  the  Lord  ;  His  word 
ran  and  was  glorified ;  it  grew  mighty  and  prevailed.  But 
so  much  the  more  did  offences  prevail  also.  The  world 
in  general  was  offended,  because  they  "  testified  of  it,  that 
the  works  thereof  are  evil."  The  men  of  pleasure  were 
offended,  not  only  because  these  men  were  made,  as  it 
were,  to  reprove  their  thoughts.  He  professeth,  said  they, 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  calleth  himself  the  child 
of  the  Lord ;  his  life  is  not  like  other  men's ;  his  ways  are  of 
another  fashion.  He  abstaineth  from  our  ways,  as  from 
filthiness.  He  maketh  his  boast  that  God  is  his  father. 
But  much  more,  because  so  many  of  their  companions  were 
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taken  away,  and  would  no  more  run  with  them  into  the 
same  excess  of  riot.  The  men  of  reputation  were  oflfended, 
because  as  the  gospel  spread,  they  declined  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  and  because  many  no  longer  dared  to  give 
them  flattering  titles,  or  to  pay  man  the  homage  due  to  God 
only.  The  men  of  trade  called  one  another  together,  and 
said,  "Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth  "  ; 
but  ye  see  and  hear  that  these  men  have  ''persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people/'  so  that  "  this  our  craft  is  in 
danger  to  be  set  at  nought."  Above  all,  the  men  of  reli- 
gion, so  called,  the  men  of  outside  religion,  the  saints  of 
the  worldy  were  offended,  and  ready  at  every  opportunity  to 
cry  out,  "  Men  of  Israel  help  ...  we  have  found  these  men 
pestilent  fellows,  movers  of  sedition  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  these  are  the  men  that  teach  all  men  everywhere 
against  the  people  and  the  law." 

'  Thus  it  was,  that  the  heavens  grew  black  with  clouds, 
and  the  storm  gathered  amain.  For  the  more  Christianity 
spread,  the  more  hurt  was  done,  in  the  account  of  those  who 
received  it  not.  And  the  number  increased  of  those  who  were 
more  and  more  enraged  at  these  men,  who  thus  turned  the 
world  upside  down.  Insomuch  that  more  and  more  cried 
out,  ''Away  with  such  fellows  from  the  earth,  it  is  not  fit  that 
they  should  live  " ;  yea,  and  sincerely  believed  that  whoso- 
ever should  kill  them  would  do  God  service.  Meanwhile, 
they  did  not  fail  to  cast  out  their  name  as  evil,  so  that  this 
sect  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  Men  said  all  manner 
of  evil  of  them,  even  as  had  been  done  of  the  prophets  that 
were  before  them.  And  whatever  any  would  affirm,  others 
would  believe.  So  that  oflfences  grew  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  And  hence  arose,  at  the  time  fore- 
ordained by  the  Father,  persecution  in  all  its  forms.  Some, 
for  a  season,  suffered  only  shame  and  reproach ;  some  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods ;  some  had  trial  of  mocking  and 
scourging ;  some  of  bonds  and  imprisonment ;  and  others 
resisted  unto  blood.  Now  it  was  that  the  pillars  of  hell 
were  shaken,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  spread  more  and 
more.  Sinners  were  everywhere  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  He  gave 
His  children  "  such  a  mouth,  and  such  wisdom,  as  all  their 
adversaries  could  not  resist."  And  their  lives  were  of 
equal  force  with  their  words.     But,  above  all,  their  suflFer- 
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ings  spake  to  all  the  world.  They  approved  themselves 
the  servants  of  God :  "  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  dis- 
tresses; in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in 
labours  ;  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness ; 
in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold 
and  nakedness.  .  ."  And  when,  having  fought  the  good 
fight,  they  were  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  offered 
up  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  their  faith,  then  the  blood 
of  each  found  a  voice,  and  the  heathen  owned,  "  He  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh."  Thus  did  Christianity  spread  itself  in 
the  earth.  But  how  soon  did  the  tares  appear  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  work  as  well  as  the 
mystery  of  Godliness.  How  soon  did  Satan  find  a  seat, 
even  in  the  temple  of  God.  '  Till  ''  the  woman  fled  into  the 
wilderness,"  and  the  faithful  were  again  minished  from  the 
children  of  God.  Here  we  tread  a  beaten  path.  The  still 
increasing  corruptions  of  the  succeeding  generations  have 
been  largely  described  from  time  to  time,  by  those 
witnesses  God  raised  up,  to  shew  that  He  had  built  His 
church  upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not 
wholly  prevail  against  her. 

'  But  shall  we  not  see  greater  things  than  these  ?  Yea, 
greater  than  have  been  yet  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Can  Satan  cause  the  truth  of  God  to  fail,  or  His 
promises  to  be  of  none  effect?  If  not,  the  time  will 
come,  when  Christianity  will  prevail  over  all,  and  cover 
the  earth.  Let  us  stand  a  little,  and  survey  the  third 
thing  which  was  proposed — this  strange  sight,  a  Christian 
world.  Of  this  the  prophets  of  old  enquired  and  searched 
diligently ;  of  this  the  Spirit  which  was  in  them  testified  : 
"It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  House  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it,  &c. .  .  .  For  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea.'*  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  the  great 
apostle,  which  it  is  evident  have  never  yet  been  fulfilled, 
'*  Hath  God  cast  away  His  people?  God  forbid  .  . .  But 
through  their  fall  salvation  is  come  to  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  and 
if  the  diminishing  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 
how  much  more  their  fulness  .  .  .  For  I  would  not, 
.  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery  .  .  . 
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that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved." 

'  Suppose  now  the  fulness  of  the  time  to  be  come,  and 
the  prophecies  to  be  accomplished,  what  a  prospect  is 
this?  AH  is  peace,  quietness,  and  assurance  for  ever. 
Here  is  no  din  of  arms,  no  confused  noise,  no  garments 
rolled  in  blood.  Destructions  are  come  to  a  perpetual 
end ;  wars  are  ceasing  from  the  earth.  Neither  is  there 
any  intestine  jar  remaining ;  no  brother  rising  up  against 
brother,  no  country  or  city  divided  against  itself  and  tear- 
ing out  its  own  bowels.  Civil  discord  is  at  an  end  for 
evermore,  and  none  is  left  either  to  destroy  or  hurt  his 
neighbour.  Here  is  no  oppression  to  make  even  the  wise 
man  mad,  no  extortion  to  grind  the  face  of  the  poor,  no 
robbery  or  wrong,  no  rapine  or  injustice.  For  all  are 
content  with  such  things  as  they  possess.  Thus  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  They  have  taken 
root,  and  filled  the  land ;  righteousness  flourishing  out  of 
the  earth,  and  peace  looking  down  from  heaven. 

'And  with  righteousness,  mercy  is  also  found.  The 
earth  is  no  longer  full  of  cruel  habitations.  The  Lord 
hath  destroyed  both  the  bloodthirsty  and  malicious,  the 
envious  and  revengeful  man.  Were  there  any  provocation, 
there  is  none  that  now  knoweth  to  return  evil  for  good. 
But  indeed  there  is  none  that  doth  evil,  no  not  one.  For  all 
are  harmless  as  doves ;  and  being  filled  with  peace  and  joy 
in  believing,  and  united  in  one  body  by  one  Spirit,  they  all 
love  as  brethren ;  they  are  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
soul.  Neither  saith  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth  is  his  own.  There  is  none  among 
them  that  lacketh ;  for  every  man  loveth  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  and  all  walk  by  the  same  rule :  "  Whatever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto 
them." 

*  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  unkind  word  can  ever  be 
heard  among  them ;  no  strife  of  tongues,  no  contention  of 
any  kind,  no  railing  or  evil  speaking,  but  every  one  opens 
his  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  his  tongue  there  is  the  law 
of  kindness.  Equally  incapable  are  they  of  fraud  or  guile. 
Their  love  is  without  dissimulation.  Their  words  are 
always  the  just  expression  of  their  thoughts ;  opening  a 
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window  into  their  breast,  that  whosoever  desires  may  look 
into  their  hearts,  and  see  that  only  love  and  God  is  there. 

'Thus,  where  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  takethto  Him- 
self His  mighty  power  and  reigneth,  doth  He  subdue  all 
things  to  Himself,  cause  every  heart  to  overflow  with  love, 
and  fill  every  mouth  with  praise.  "  Happy  are  the  people 
that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  blessed  are  the  people  who 
have  the  Lord  for  their  God."  .  .  .  ''Arise,  shine,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee,  &c.  .  . .  The  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an 
everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory." 

'  Having  thus  briefly  considered  Christianity,  as  begin- 
ning, as  going  on,  and  as  covering  the  earth,  it  remains 
only  that  I  should  close  the  whole  with  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical application. 

'And,  first,  I  would  ask,  where  does  this  Christianity 
now  exist  ?  Where,  I  pray  you,  do  the  Christians  live  ? 
Which  is  the  country,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  all  thus 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  all  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul?  Cannot  suffer  any  among  them  to  lack  any- 
thing, but  continually  give  to  every  man  as  he  hath  need  ? 
Who  one  and  all  hath  the  love  of  God  filling  their  hearts, 
and  constraining  them  to  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves? Who  have  all  put  on  the  bowels  of  mercies, 
humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  long-suffering?  Who 
offend  not  in  any  kind,  either  by  word  or  deed,  against 
justice,  mercy,  or  truth ;  but  in  every  point  do  unto  all 
men  as  they  would  those  should  do  unto  them?  With 
what  propriety  can  we  term  any  a  Christian  country  which 
does  not  answer  this  description  ?  Why  then  let  us  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  Christian  country  upon 
earth! 

'  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  if  ye  do 
account  me  a  madman  or  a  fool,  yet  "  as  a  fool  bear  with 
me."  It  is  utterly  needful  that  someone  should  use  great 
plainness  of  speech  toward  you.  It  is  more  especially 
needed  at  this  time,  for  who  knoweth  but  it  is  the  last 
Who  knoweth  how  soon  the  righteous  Judge  may  say :  "  I 
will  no  more  be  entreated  for  this  people";  "though 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  but  deliver 
their  own  souls"  ?  And  who  will  use  this  plainness  if  I  do 
not  ?    Therefore  I,  even  I,  will  speak ;  and  I  adjure  you, 
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by  the  living  God,  that  ye  steel  not  your  hearts  against 
receiving  a  blessing  at  my  hands.  Do  not  say  in  your 
hearts:  non persuadebis,  etiamsi persuaserisl  Or,  in  other 
words:  Lord,  thou  shalt  not  send,  by  whom  Thou  wilt 
send.  Let  me  rather  perish  in  my  blood,  than  be  saved 
by  this  man  I 

'  "  Brethren,  I  am  persuaded  better  things  of  you  though 
I  thus  speak."  Let  me  ask  of  you  then,  in  tender  love, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness — Is  this  a  Christian  city? 
Is  Christianity,  scriptural  Christianity,  found  here  ?  Are 
we,  considered  as  a  community  of  men,  so  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  enjoy  in  our  hearts,  and  shew  forth  in 
our  lives,  the  general  fruits  of  that  Spirit  ?  Are  all  the 
magistrates,  all  heads  and  governors  of  colleges  and  halls, 
and  their  respective  societies — not  to  speak  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town — "  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul "  ? 
Is  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts "  ?  Are 
our  tempers  the  same  that  were  in  Him  ?  And  are  our 
lives  agreeable  thereto — are  we  holy,  as  He  which  has 
called  us  is  holy,  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ?  I  entreat 
you  to  observe  that  here  are  no  peculiar  notions  now  under 
consideration— that  the  question  moved  is  not  concerning 
doubtful  opinions  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  concerning 
the  undoubted  fundamental  branches,  if  there  be  any  such, 
of  our  common  Christianity.  And  for  the  decision  thereof 
I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  guided  by  the  Word  of 
God.  He,  therefore,  that  is  not  condemned  by  his  own  heart, 
let  him  go  free.  In  the  fear,  then,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  God,  before  Whom  both  you  and  I  shall  shortly 
appear,  I  pray  you  that  are  in  authority  over  us,  whom  I 
reverence  for  your  office  sake,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
dissemblers  with  God,  are  ye  *'  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost "? 
are  ye  lively  portraitures  of  Him  Whom  ye  are  appointed 
to  represent  among  men  ?  "I  have  said,  ye  are  gods,"  ye 
magistrates  and  rulers,  ye  are  by  office  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  God  of  heaven  ;  in  your  several  stations  and  degrees 
ye  are  to  shew  forth  unto  us  the  "  Lord  our  Governor." 
Are  all  the  thoiights  of  your  hearts,  all  your  tempers  and 
desires,  suitable  to  your  high  calling  ?  Are  all  your  words 
like  unto  those  which  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ?  Is 
there  in  all  your  actions  dignity  and  love  ?  A  greatness 
which  words  cannot  express ;  which  can  only  flow  from  a 
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heart  full  of  God,  and  yet  consistent  with  the  character 
of  "man  that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  that  is  a 
worm  I " 

'  Ye  venei*able  men,  who  are  more  especially  called  to 
form  the  tender  minds  of  youths,  to  dispel  thence  the 
shades  of  ignorance  and  error,  and  train  them  up  to  be 
wise  unto  salvation,  are  you  filled  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
with  all  those  "fruits  of  the  Spirit,*'  which  your  important 
office  so  indispensably  requires  ?  Is  you  heart  whole  with 
God ;  full  of  love  and  zeal  to  set  up  His  kingdom  on 
earth  ?  Do  you  continually  remind  those  under  your  care 
that  the  one  rational  end  of  all  our  studies  is  to  know,  love, 
and  serve  "the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent"?  Do  you  inculcate  upon  them  day  by  day, 
that  love  alone  "  never  faileth";  whereas,  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  fail,  or  philosophical  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away;  and  that  without  love  all  learning  is 
but  splendid  ignorance,  pompous  folly,  and  vexation  of 
spirit  ?  Has  all  you  teach  an  actual  tendency  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  all  mankind  for  His  sake  ?  Have  you  an 
eye  to  this  end,  in  whatever  you  prescribe,  touching  the 
manner  and  the  measure  of  their  studies ;  desiring  and 
labouring  that  wherever  the  lot  of  these  young  soldiers  of 
Christ  is  cast,  they  may  be  so  many  burning  and  shining 
lights,  adorning  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  things  ?  And, 
permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  put  forth  all  your  strength  in  the 
vast  work  you  have  undertaken;  do  you  labour  herein 
with  all  your  might,  exerting  every  faculty  of  your  soul, 
using  every  talent  which  hath  been  lent  you,  and  that 
to  the  uttermost  of  your  power? 

'Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  speak  here  as  if  all  under  your 
care  were  intended  to  be  clergymen.  Not  so;  I  only 
speak  as  if  they  were  all  intended  to  be  Christians.  But 
what  example  is  set  them  by  us,  who  enjoy  the  bene- 
ficence of  our  forefathers,  by  fellows,  students,  scholars, 
more  especially  those  who  are  of  some  rank  and  eminence. 
Do  ye,  brethren,  abound  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  in  self-denial  and  mortification,  in 
seriousness  and  composure  of  spirit;  in  patience,  meek- 
ness, sobriety,  temperance ;  and  in  unwearied  restless  en- 
deavours to  do  good,  in  every  kind,  unto  all  men ;  to 
relieve  their  outward  wants,  to  bring  their  souls  to  the 
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true  knowledge  and  love  of  God?  Is  this  the  general 
character  of  fellows  of  colleges  ?  I  fear  it  is  not.  Rather 
have  not  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit,  impatience  and 
peevishness,  sloth  and  indolence,  gluttony  and  sensuality, 
and  even  a  proverbial  uselessness,  been  objected  to  us, 
perhaps  not  always  by  our  enemies,  nor  wholly  without 
ground  ?  O I  that  God  would  roll  away  this  reproach 
from  us,  that  the  very  memory  of  it  might  perish  for 
ever! 

*  Many  of  us  are  more  immediately  consecrated  to  God, 
called  to  minister  to  holy  things.  Are  we,  then,  patterns 
to  the  rest ;  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit, 
in  faith,  in  purity  ?  Is  there  written  on  our  forehead,  and 
on  our  heart,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord "  ?  From  what 
motives  did  we  enter  upon  this  office  ?  Was  it,  indeed, 
with  a  single  eye  to  serve  God  ?  Trusting  that  we  were 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  us  this 
ministration  for  the  promoting  of  His  glory  and  the 
edification  of  His  people?  And  have  we  clearly  deter- 
mined, by  God's  grace,  to  give  ourselves  to  this  office? 
Do  we  forsake  and  set  aside,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  all 
worldly  cares  and  studies  ?  Do  we  apply  ourselves 
wholly  to  this  one  thing;  and  draw  all  our  cares  and 
studies  this  way  ?  Are  we  apt  to  teach,  are  we  "  taught  of 
God,"  that  we  may  be  able  to  teach  others  also  ?  Do  we 
know  God  ;  do  we  know  Jesus  Christ ;  hath  God  revealed 
His  Son  in  us  ?  And  hath  He  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the  new  covenant  ?  Where,  then,  are  "  the  seals  of  our 
apostleship '' ?  Who,  that  were  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,'*  have  been  quickened  by  our  word  ?  Have  we  a 
burning  zeal  to  save  souls  from  death,  so  that  for  their 
sake  we  often  forget  even  to  eat  our  bread?  Do  we 
speak  plain,  "by  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
Are  we  dead  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  this  world, 
laying  up  all  our  treasure  in  heaven  ?  Do  we  "  lord  it  over 
God's  heritage."  or  are  we  the  least,  the  servants  of  all  ? 
When  we  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ  does  it  sit  heavy 
upon  us,  or  do  we  rejoice  therein  ?  When  we  are  smitten 
"on  the  one  cheek,"  do  we  resent  it?  Are  we  impatient 
of  affronts?  or  do  we  "turn  the  other  also,"  not  resisting 
the  evil,  but  "  overcoming  the  evil  with  good  "  ?    Have  we 
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a  bitter  zeal,  inciting  us  to  strive  sharply  and  passionately 
with  them  that  are  out  of  the  way;  oris  our  zeal  the  flame 
of  love,  so  as  to  direct  all  our  words  with  sweetness,  low- 
liness, and  meekness  of  wisdom  ?  Once  more :  What 
shall  we  say  concerning  the  youth  of  this  place  ?  Have 
you  either  the  form  or  the  power  of  Christian  godliness  ? 
Are  you  humble,  teachable,  advisable;  or  stubborn,  self- 
willed,  heady,  and  high-minded  ?  Are'  you  obedient  to 
your  superiors  as  to  parents  ?  Or  do  you  despise  those  to 
whom  you  owe  the  tenderest  reverence  ?  Are  you  diligent 
in  your  easy  business,  pursuing  your  studies  with  all  your 
strength  ?  Do  you  redeem  the  time,  crowding  as  much 
work  into  every  day  as  it  can  contain  ?  Rather,  are  ye  not 
conscious  to  yourselves  that  you  waste  away  day  after  day, 
either  in  reading  what  has  no  tendency  to  Christianity,  or 
in  gaming,  or  in  you  know  not  what?  Are  you  better 
managers  of  your  fortune  than  of  your  time?  Do  you,  out 
of  principle,  take  care  to  "  owe  no  man  anything "  ?  Do 
you  "  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy"  ;  to  spend  it 
in  the  more  immediate  worship  of  God  ?  When  you  are 
in  His  house,  do  you  consider  that  God  is  there?  Do 
you  behave  as  seeing  Him  that  is  invisible?  Do  you 
know  how  to  possess  your  bodies  '*in  sanctification  and 
honour";  are  not  drunkenness  and  uncleanness  found 
among  you ;  yea,  are  there  not  of  you  who  glory  in  your 
shame  ?  Do  not  many  of  you  "  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain,"  perhaps  habitually,  without  either  remorse  or  fear ; 
yea,  is  it  not  a  multitude  of  you  that  are  foresworn  ?  I  fear 
a  swiftly  increasing  multitude  I  Be  not  surprised,  brethren, 
before  God  and  this  congregation  I  own  myself  to  have 
been  of  that  number ;  solemnly  swearing  to  observe  all 
those  customs,  which  I  then  knew  nothing  of,  and  those 
Statutes  which  I  did  not  so  much  as  read  over,  either  then 
or  for  some  years  after.  What  is  perjury,  if  this  is  not  ? 
But  if  it  be,  O  what  a  weight  of  sin — yea,  sin  of  no  com- 
mon dye — lieth  upon  us.  And  doth  not  the  Most  High 
regard  it  ? 

'  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  this,  that  so 
many  of  you  are  a  generation  of  triflers — triflers  with  God, 
with  one  another,  and  with  your  own  souls?  For  how 
few  of  you  spend  from  one  week  to  another  a  single  hour 
in  private  prayer ;  how  few  have  any  thought  of  God  in 
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the  general  tenor  of  your  conversation  I  who  of  you  is  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  the  work  of  His  Spirit,  His 
supernatural  work  in  the  souls  of  men  ?  Can  you  bear, 
unless  now  and  then  in  a  church,  any  talk  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  Would  you  not  take  it  for  granted,  if  one  began 
such  a  conversation,  that  it  was  either  hypocrisy  or 
enthusiasm  ?  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  I 
ask,  what  religion  are  you  of?  Even  the  talk  of  Christianity 
ye  cannot,  will  not  bear.  What  a  Christian  city  is  this  I 
"  It  is  time  for  Thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  Thine  hand  ! " 

'For  indeed,  what  probability,  what  possibility  rather, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  is  there,  that  Christianity 
— Scriptural  Christianity — should  again  be  the  religion  of 
this  place ;  that  all  orders  of  men  among  us  should  speak 
and  live,  as  men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  By  whom 
should  this  Christianity  be  restored,  by  those  of  you  that 
are  in  authority  ?  Are  you  convinced,  then,  that  this  is 
Scriptural  Christianity?  Are  you  desirous  it  should  be 
restored  ?  And  do  ye  not  count  your  fortune,  liberty,  life, 
dear  unto  yourselves,  so  ye  may  be  instrumental  in  the 
restoring  it  ?  But  suppose  ye  have  this  desire,  who  hath 
any  power  proportioned  to  the  effect  ?  Perhaps  some  of 
you  have  made  a  few  faint  attempts :  but  with  how  small 
success !  Shall  Christianity,  then,  be  restored  by  young, 
unknown,  inconsiderable  men  ?  I  know  not  whether  ye 
yourselves  could  suffer  it.  Would  not  some  of  you  cry 
out :  *'  Young  man,  in  so  doing  thou  reproachest  us  "  ?  But 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  being  put  to  the  proof:  so 
hath  iniquity  overspread  us  like  a  flood !  Whom  then 
shall  God  send  ?  The  famine,  the  pestilence — the  last 
messengers  of  God  to  a  guilty  land — or  the  sword  ?  The 
armies  of  the  Romish  aliens,  to  reform  us  into  our  first 
love  ?  Nay,  rather  let  us  fall  into  Thy  hand,  O  Lord  :  and 
let  us  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man  I 

'  Lord,  save  or  we  perish.  Take  us  out  of  the  mire  that 
we  sink  not.  O  help  us  against  these  enemies,  for  vain 
is  the  help  of  man.  Unto  Thee,  all  things  are  possible, 
according  to  the  greatness  of  Thy  power,  preserve  Thou 
those  that  are  appointed  to  die,  and  preserve  us  in  the 
manner  that  seemeth  Thee  good :  not  as  we  will,  but  as 
Thou  wilt!* 

Stern,   stirring,   uncompromising,  harsh,  but  at  times 
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tender  and  touching  words,  and  the  very  last  heard  from 
him  at  S.  Mary's.  He  had  separated  from  the  Moravians  in 
1740,  and  from  Whitfield  the  year  following.  He  was 
now  contemplating  and  arranging  for  a  secession  from  the 
church  of  his  baptism  and  ordination,  when  this  sermon 
was  preached.     He  speaks  of  it  in  his  diary  thus : — 

'Friday  24th  (August)  S.  Bartholomew's  Day.  I 
preached,  I  suppose,  the  last  time  at  S.  Mary's.  Be  it  so. 
I  am  now  clear  from  the  blood  of  these  men.  I  have  fully 
delivered  my  soul.  The  Beadle  came  to  me  afterwards, 
and  told  me,  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  sent  him  for  my 
notes.  I  sent  them  without  delay ;  not  without  admiring 
the  wise  Providence  of  God.  Perhaps  few  men  of  note 
would  have  given  a  sermon  of  mine  a  reading,  if  I  had 
put  it  into  their  hands.  But  by  this  means  it  came  to  be 
read,  probably  more  than  once,  by  every  man  of  eminence 
in  the  University.* 

§  7.  This  might  be  put  into  parallel  columns  with  the  last 
sermon  preached  in  the  same  week  with  the  next  Saint's 
day  standing  in  the  Calendar— St  Matthew's — at  Littlemore 
by  the  then  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's  in  1843.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  it  in  his  Apologia  :— 

'  My  last  sermon  was  in  Sept.  1843  *  ^^^^  '  remained 
at  Littlemore  in  quiet  for  two  years  ...  In  Sept.  I  re- 
signed the  living  of  S.  Mary's,  Littlemore  included  .  .  . 
viz  on  Sept.  18.' 

*  Some  letters  from  Cardinal  Newman,*  printed  after  his 
death  in  the  Academy  for  Aug.  1890  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Green- 
hill,  who  with  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Old  Bank,  were  church- 
wardens of  S.  Mary's  in  1843,  and  as  such  received  one  of 
these  letters  from  him  announcing  his  '  formal  resignation 
of  the  vicarage  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford,'  sent  to 
the  bishop  by  his  then  curate  Mr.  Copeland,  and  bidding 
them  *to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  church  till  the 
appointment  of  a  new  vicar,'  but  adding:  *we  should  be 
very  desirous  of  going  on  with  it  as  usual,  if  you  see  no 
objection.*  Now  this  letter  being  dated  Sept.  19,  Dr. 
Greenhill  points  out  that  it  was  written  six  days  before  the 
preaching  of  that  sermon  at  Littlemore,  which  stands  last 
in  the  voL  entitled  *  Sermons  on  the  subjects  of  the  day,' 
and  is  headed  *  on  the  parting  of  friends.'  This  volume 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Copeland  in  1869,  and  he  notices 
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in  his  preface,  that  the  text  chosen  for  this  sermon,  was 
also  the  text  of  the  first  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Newman 
in  1824 — viz.  Ps.  civ.  23— but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
S.  Mary's  then.  And  further,  in  the  sermon  of  1843, 
which  we  now  learn  from  Dr.  Greenhill  was  preached  on 
Sept.  25,  not  the  slightest  hint  is  dropped  of  the  church 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  or  of  the  friends  who  listened  to 
it.  All  these  matters  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss 
now.  It  was  in  every  way  a  striking  pendant  to  Wesley's, 
whose  demerits  appear  on  the  surface. 

Wesley  had  not  ceased  to  be  Fellow  of  Lincoln  when  his 
last  sermon  at  S.  Mary's  was  preached.  His  college  had 
not  called  upon  him  to  resign,  or  threatened  him  with  de- 
privation. He  had  not  been  excluded  from  the  Univer^ 
sity  pulpit.  Archbishop  Potter  who  ordained  him  was  still 
alive,  and  still  his  friend.  His  own  labours  in  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  eminently  successful  on  the  whole, 
though  at  times  they  entailed  on  him,  not  exactly  persecu- 
tion, but  rough  usage.  He  had  rekindled  a  fervent  spirit 
of  religion  throughout  the  country,  that  was  silently 
spreading  in  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  And 
in  his  own  University,  the  biographer  of  his  brother 
Charles  tells  us,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  heads  of  houses  and  proctors,  issued  an  edict,  just 
before  John  left  for  Georgia,  which  '  was  fixed  up  in  most  of 
the  Halls  enjoining  the  different  tutors  in  each  college  to 
redouble  their  diligence  as  there  were  members  of  the 
University  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  ill-designing 
persons,  who  not  only  entertained  blasphemous  notions 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  endeavoured  to  instil 
them  into  inexperienced  minds  .  . .  and  further,  forbidding 
the  junior  members  of  the  University  to  read  any  books 
that  might  tend  to  weaken  faith,  subvert  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  introduce  deism,  irreligion  and  profane- 
ness . .  .  ^ .'  Then,  again.  Pamphlet  Godwin^  910  contains 
a  collection  of  sermons  preached  in  the  University  pulpit, 
or  by  Oxford  men,  of  sterling  worth,  on  all  these  points, 
about  the  same  date.  And  many  more  might  be  added- 
The  teaching  of '  Scriptural  Christianity '  was  certainly  not 

^  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Wesley  with  a  memoir  of  their  author ; 
London,  1816,  pp.  xiii-xiv. 
^  In  the  Bodleian  Library* 
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advanced  by  an  unscriptural  schism.  The  new  doctrines 
which  Wesley  imbibed  from  the  Moravians,  ^nd  brought 
with  him  home  from  Georgia  by  degrees  unchurched  him. 
He  broke  up  the  devoted  and  united  party  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited so  many  fine  qualities  in  forming  at  Oxford  ;  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  craze,  when  in  his  prime  ;  and  termi- 
nated a  long  and  arduous  career  ingloriously  by  the 
multiplication  of  sects,  already  too  numerous  in  his  native 
land.  '  Bonum  ex  causi  Integra  :  malum  ex  quolibet  de- 
fectu.'  Such  is  the  dirge  that  may  be  sung  over  many 
good  as  well  as  over  many  great  men  at  their  death.  Even 
Whitfield  shrank  from  founding  a  sect.  Wesley's  works 
have  gone  through  eleven  editions,  and  fill  fifteen  octavo 
volumes  in  the  last.  His  diary  records  ^the  principal  facts 
of  his  life. 

Charles  Wesley  shared  the  University  pulpit  at  times 
with  his  brother ;  but  his  sermons  have  nothing  striking 
about  them.  Only  twelve  of  them  have  been  given  to 
the  world  by  his  biographer.  Evidently  prose  writing  was 
not  his  forte.  But  as  he  was  captain  of  Westminster 
school  when  he  left,  he  must  have  been  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  this  will  account  for  both  the  extraordinary 
number  and  the  extraordinary  charm  of  his  hymns.  Pub- 
lished and  unpublished  they  exceed  6000 ;  and  there  is 
the  saipe  beauty,  permeating  their  thought,  rhythm,  and  dic- 
tion, about  them  all.  Appended  to  his  sermons  is  one 
that  will  compare  for  originality  with  the  well-known  dream 
of  Gerontius,  by  Cardinal  Newman,  though  not  from  the 
same  standpoint.  It  was  elicited  by  '  the  sight  of  a  corpse ' 
— and  shall  be  given  entire : — 

Ah  !   lovely  appearance  of  death ! 

No  sight  upon  earth  is  so  fair: 
Not  all  the  gay  pageants  that  breathe, 

Can  with  this  dead  body  compare. 

With  solemn  delight  I  survey 

The  corpse  when  the  spirit  is  fled. 

In  love  with  the  beautiful  clay, 
And  longing  to  lie  in  its  stead. 

How  blest  is  our  brother  bereft 

Of  all  that  could  burden  his  mind ! 
How  easy  the  soul  that  hath  left, 
.\  This  wearisome  body  behind.    . 
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Of  evil  incapable  thou, 

Whose  relics  with  envy  I  see: 
No  longer  in  misery  now, 

No  longer  a  sinner  like  me ! 

This  earth  is  affected  no  more 

With  sickness,  or  shaken  with  pain: 

The  war  in  the  members  is  o*er, 
And  never  shall  vex  him  again ! 

No  anger  henceforward,  or  shame, 

Shall  redden  this  innocent  clay : 
Extinct  is  the  animal  flame. 

And  passion  is  vanished  away. 

The  languishing  head  is  at  rest: 

Its  thinking  and  aching  is  o'er, 
The  quiet  immovable  breast 

Is  heaved  by  affliction  no  more. 

The  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  trouble  or  torturing  pain  : 
It  ceases  to  flutter  and  beat: 

It  never  shall  flutter  again ! 

These  lids  he  so  seldom  could  close. 

By  sorrow  forbidden  to  sleep: 
Locked  up  in  eternal  repose, 

Have  stiangely  forgotten  to  weep. 

The  fountains  can  yield  no  supplies, 
These  hollows  from  water  are  free. 

The  tears  are  all  wiped  from  these  eyes, 
And  evil  they  never  shall  see! 

To  mourn  and  to  suffer  is  mine. 

While  bound  in  a  prison  I  breathe : 

And  still  for  deliverance  pine, 
And  press  to  the  issues  of  death. 

What  now  with  my  tears  I  bedew, 

O  might  I  this  moment  become ! 
My  spirit  created  anew, 

My  frame  be  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

• 

§  8.  The  year  after  Wesley  preached  his  last  sermon  at  S. 
Mary's,  the  battle  of  Culloden  practically  terminated  what 
has  been  called  the  Revolution.  Since  then  England  has 
been  spared  any  further  contests  for  the  throne.  Queen 
Anne  halted  at  Oxford  for  one  night,  in  company  with  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  ordered  to  Bath  for  his  health,  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign.  The  day  following,  August  27,  was 
spent  in  the  Convocation  House,  and  in  the  theatre;  when 
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the  usual  ceremonies  were  performed  in  each  place,  cele- 
brating her  succession  to  the  throne  \  Previously  to  their 
departure,  they  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Univer- 
sity, at  a  cost  of  over  ;^344,  as  appears  by  the  computus  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  for  that  year. 

Oxford  was  apparently  never  visited  by  George  I  or  II. 
As  Mr.  Green  says :  '  Under  the  two  sovereigns  who  fol- 
lowed Anne,  the  power  of  the  crown  lay  absolutely  dor- 
mant .  .  . '  Still  the  country  prospered  under  their  minis- 
ters, as  it  had  not  done  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Walpole  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  twenty-one  years, 
from  1 721  onwards.  '  He  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  our 
peace  ministers,'  says  Mr.  Green.  '  His  time  of  power  was 
a  time  of  great  prosperity.  Population  was  growing  fast. 
That  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  doubled  in  thirty 
years.  The  rise  of  manufactures  was  accompanied  by  a 
sudden  increase  of  commerce  .  .  .  mainly  due  to  the  rapid 
development  of  our  colonies.  Liverpool,  which  owes  its 
creation  to  the  new  trade  with  the  west,  sprang  from  a 
little  town  into  the  third  port  of  the  kingdom.  With  peace 
and  security  the  value  of  the  land,  and  with  it  the  rental  of 
every  country  gentleman  tripled  ...  As  early  as  1720,  he 
declared  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  that  nothing  could 
more  conduce  to  the  extension  of  commerce  than  to 
make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  the  im- 
portation of  the  commodities  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  them  practicable,  and  as  easy  as  may  be.' 

From  1756  onwards,  to  his  dying  day,  William  Pitt,  the 
elder,  was  to  England  as  a  war  mmister  all  that  Walpole 
had  been  in  promoting  peace  and  prosperity  at  home. 
India  and  Canada  were  won  from  the  French  under  his 
auspices ;  and  if  the  United  States  of  America  were  severed 
from  the  mother-country,  this  was  not  only  not  his  doing, 
but  he  had  both  the  honesty  to  stand  alone  in  rebuking 
the  mother-country  for  the  course  pursued  to  her  children, 
and  the  boldness  to  justify  their  separation  to  the  last. 
'  Hence  no  man,*  says  Mr.  Green,  '  had  ever  a  wider 
popularity,  than  the  great  Commoner^  as  Pitt  was  styled. 
...  His  pride  never  appeared  in  loftier  and  nobler  form, 
than  in  his  attitude  towards  the  people  at  large.  ...  His 

^  Life  of  Queen  Anne  :  vol.  i.  94. 
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air  was  that  of  a  man  who  commands  popularity,  not  that 
of  one  who  seeks  it  \'  Pitt  was  in  this  respect  the  exact 
antithesis  of  Walpole.  He  carried  his  appeal  to  the  high- 
est feelings  of  mankind ;  Walpole  carried  his  appeal  to 
their  purses.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II, 
England  stood  first  among  the  nations,  both  for  power 
and  for  reputation,  widely  different  from  the  position 
occupied  by  her  under  the  Stuarts. 

This  was  also  the  reign  during  which  the  seeds  of  a 
great  religious  revival  were  sown,  that  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  bear  fruit  either  at  Oxford,  or  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  English  is  spoken.  Walpole,  the  peace 
minister,  was  a  Cambridge  man ;  Pitt,  the  war  minister, 
was  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; 
but  Eton  made  patriots  of  them  both.  Lastly,  during  the 
same  reign  Alma  Mater  was  abundantly  compensated  for 
the  loss  she  sustained  in  the  Wesleys  by  the  promotion  to 
the  See  of  Durham  in  1750  of  one,  who  brought  up  in 
Dissent,  had  transferred  himself  on  principle  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  her  fold  had 
elaborated  a  work  destined  to  become  standard  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  defensive  purposes  in  every  land — 
the  Analogy  of  religion^  natural  and  revealed j  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature,  Joseph  Butler,  matriculated  at 
Oriel  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
Dec*  8,  1733,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  1738;  where  he  was 
buried  in  1752 ;  only  two  years  after  his  transfer  to 
Durham.  His  Analogy  was  finished  and  presented  by  him 
to  Queen  Caroline — whose  Clerk  of  the  Closet  he  had  just 
been  appointed— in  1736.  His  fifteen  sermons,  he  tells  us 
himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  them,  were 
selected  from  the  many  that  he  had  preached  at  the  Rolls 
between  1718,  when  he  was  appointed  preacher  there,  and 
1726,  when  his  preachership  expired.  They  have  gone 
through  numerous  editions  since  then.  Of  the  two  latest, 
that  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Carmichael,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1856,  is  accompanied  by  notes  and 
observations  in  reply  to  Mackintosh,  Wardlaw,  and 
Maurice,  who  nevertheless  eulogise  them  in  the  highest 
terms,  as  a  whole,  while  that  edited  by  Mr.  Steere,  LL.Dj 
in  1862,  besides  including  the  six  preached  on  public 
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occasions,  appends  copious  and  excellent  indexes  to  them 
all.  Reason  and  conscience,  the  two  principles  on  which 
John  of  Malvern,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  based  his  immortal  poem ; 
hight  Piers  Plowman,  are  the  two  principles  manipulated 
by  Butler  with  such  wondrous  skill,  in  concluding  what 
has  been  happily  called  '  a  happy  alliance  between  faith 
and  philosophy/ 

Mr.  Steere  quotes^  Dr.  Tucker,  his  domestic  chaplain, 
for  a  casual  saying  of  his,  well  worth  recording  here.  The 
bishop  was  accustomed,  when  at  Bristol,  to  walk  in  his 
palace  garden  after  nightfall  for  meditation.  On  one  * 
occasion,  when  Tucker  was  with  him,  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  asked,  '  Why  may  not  whole  commuriities  be  seized 
with  fits  of  insanity,  as  well  as  individuals  ?  Nothing  but 
this  can  account  for  a  great  part  of  what  we  read  in  his- 
tory. .  .  .'  Dr.  Tucker,  who  relates  this,  adds  that  he 
'  thought  little  of  that  odd  conceit  of  the  bishop  at  the 
time,  but  was  fain  to  confess,  he  could  not  avoid  thinking 
a  good  deal  of  it  since  then,  and  applying  it  to  many  cases.' 
And  there  are  many  cases  in  the  annals  of  Oxford  and  of 
S.  Mary's  to  which  it  will  apply  too. 

§  9.  Two  more  worthies  of  Oxford,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  are  recalled  to  us  by  monuments  in  the 
University  church  inscribed  with  their  names,  both  of 
them  members  of  University  College  too. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  well-known  John  Radcliffe, 
M.D.,  of  whom  Mr.  W.  Pittis,  his  biographer,  tells  us  not 
a  few  humorous  stories.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Loader,  a  person  of 
considerable  fortune.  He  was  born  in  1643  at  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  and  was  matriculated  in  Hilary  term,  1665,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  being  then  only  twelve  years  old.  He 
determined  in  the  logic  schools  two  years  lat^r  in  Lent 
term  with  so  much  credit  that  he  was  made  senior  Scholar 
of  his  College.  This  he  exchanged  after  a  time  for  a  Fel- 
lowship at  Lincoln  College,  where  he  commenced  working 
on  physics,  and  went  through  all  the  courses  of  anatomy, 
chemistry,  and  botany^^  necessary  for  a  degree  in  that 
faculty,  but  heedless  of  book-learning.    Asked  one  day  by 

*  Pref.  p.  XXV. 
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Dr.  Bathurst,  President  of  Trinity  College,  for  a  sight  of 
his  study,  he  produced  some  vials,  a  skeleton,  and  a 
herbal,  which  he  said  was  his  library.  This  arrayed 
nearly  the  whole  profession  against  him:  but  it  was 
exactly  the  course  pursued  a  century  later  by  Dr.  Jephson 
at  Leamington  with  the  same  success.  Both  achieved 
many  wonderful  cures  by  the  instinctive  sagacity  with 
which  they  prescribed  for  each  case.  Multitudes  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  them  both.  Both 
were  wits,  though  in  their  manner  they  were  somewhat 
brusque :  for  neither  of  them  courted  popularity.  Both 
left  considerable  fortunes  behind  them,  and  with  them 
founded  and  endowed  public  institutions  that  will  long 
survive  them  in  the  towns  where  their  reputation  was 
made.  Whether  Jephson  ever  numbered  Royalties 
amongst  his  patients,  we  cannot  say :  but  Radcliffe  cured 
some,  mismanaged  others,  offended  others  of  that  class, 
with  equal  nonchalance.  Queen  Anne,  because  she  had 
dropped  him  with  or  without  cause,  he  refused  to  attend 
in  her  last  illness.  He  survived  her  only  three  months, 
dying  on  All  Saints  Day,  1714.  Of  RadcliiFe,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  '  Si  quaeris  monumentum  circumspice,'  for  more 
than  one  reason.  A  diamond-cut  stone,  trodden  under 
foot  daily,  but  rarely  noticed,  in  the  floor  of  the  nave  of  the 
University  Church,  on  the  north  of  the  glass  doors  leading 
into  the  chancel  is  the  only  monument  in  that  building  to 
his  memory ;  and  outside  that  building  on  the  north  is  the 
magnificent  edifice  constructed  for  his  medical  library, 
which  it  no  longer  contains,  and  is  therefore  no  longer 
called  by  his  name,  though  built  with  his  money.  The 
town,  with  due  regard  for  historic  truth,  commemorates  his 
benefactions  to  it,  by  studiously  retaining  their  original 
names — the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  the  Radcliffe  Ob- 
servatory—to this  day. 

Certainly  there  was  no  delay  on  the  part  of  contem- 
poraries to  do  honour  to  him,  either  in  London  or  Oxford, 
as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  live.  For  it  was  on  No- 
vember I,  1 714,  that  he  breathed  his  last.  His  body 
from  that  day  to  the  27th  lay  in  state  ^  at  the  house  where 
he  died.     On  that  day  preparations  were  made  for  its 

^  What  follows  is  taken  from  the  Biograph.  Brit.  vol.  v.  3465 :  London, 
JIDCCLZ,  fol. 
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removal  to  Oxford ;  and  at  Oxford  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding its  arrival  a  general  meeting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  Proctors,  having  been  held  in  the 
apodyterium  of  the  Convocation  House,  it  was  agreed 
and  ordered,  for  the  more  solemn  performance  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  late  worshipful  Dr.  John  Radcliife : — 

1.  That  on  ringing  S.  Mary's  great  bell  on  Wednesday 
next  at  i  p.m.  all  members  of  Convocation  do  repair  to  the 
public  schools,  in  their  common  wearing  gowns  and  caps  : 
there,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  to 
receive  the  corpse  at  the  great  gate,  and  to  attend  the  same 
to  the  Divinity  School,  where  it  is  to  be  deposited,  and  to 
lie  for  public  view,  till  11  a.m.  on  Friday. 

2.  That  on  Friday,  at  noon,  on  tolling  S.  Mary's  great 
bell,  all  members  of  the  Convocation  aforesaid,  as  also  the 
noblemen,  do  meet  in  the  Convocation  House,  in  such 
their  several  habits  and  hoods,  as  are  usually  worn  at  the 
holding  a  Convocation  :  there  to  abide  in  their  proper 
seats,  whilst  the  public  Orator  makes  a  Latin  oration  over 
the  body,  which  on  that  occasion  is  to  be  removed  thither, 
and  whilst  other  proper  ceremonies  are  performing. 

3.  That  from  thence  all  the  company  to  attend  the  body, 
by  Brazen-nose,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  to 
the  north-gate;  and  so  by  Carfax  to  S.  Mary's  Church, 
where  all  persons  being  seated  in  their  proper  places,  and 
the  burial  service  being  begun  by  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
after  the  lesson,  a  funeral  anthem  is  to  be  sung  by  the 
choir.  And  when  that  is  ended,  and  the  corpse  brought 
to  the  grave,  the  Orator  is  to  make  another  snort  speech : 
after  which  the  remaining  part  of  the  burial  office  being 
performed,  every  one  is  quietly  to  depart  home. 

4.  That  a  Convocation  be  held,  in  which  the  benefactions 
of  Dr.  Radcliife  being  first  declared,  a  proposal  shall  be 
made  for  a  decree  to  enroll  the  Doctor's  name  in  the 
registry  of  the  public  benefactors  of  the  University,  for 
conferring  honorary  degrees,  and  for  giving  all  other  pos- 
sible testimonies  of  our  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased. 

5.  All  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  undergraduates  are  hereby 
strictly  commanded  to  behave  themselves  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  so  solemn  an  occasion.  And  all  persons  what- 
soever are  enjoined,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  not  to 
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tear  off  the  escutcheons,  or  to  make  any  disturbance  in  the 
Church,  the  Divinity  School,  or  in  any  part  of  the  proces- 
sion :  and  all  magistrates  are  to  take  xrare  that  no  disorder 
may  happen  through  the  whole  course  of  the  solemnity,  or 
at  least  that  no  offender  may  go  unpunished. 

Bernard  Gardiner \  Vice-Chancellon 

By  a  further  order,  all  colleges  and  halls  are  desired  to 
toll  a  bell  from  noon  on  Wednesday,  and  from  noon  on 
Friday,  till  the  great  bell  at  S.  Mary's  ceases  on  each  day. 

This  order  was  executed  in  every  particular.  Only  Mr. 
Lindsey,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  University  College,  made 
a  speech  in  honour  of  his  memory  over  the  grave.  The 
order  of  procession  was  in  this  manner : — The  Vicar 
of  S.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College,  Mr. 
Peter  Randal,  with  the  sexton,  led  the  van,  followed  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  preceded  by  his  beadles  :  after  whom 
followed  the  corpse :  the  pall  of  which  was  supported  by 
the  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  Chester,  the  Master  of  Univer- 
sity, and  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  Professor  of  Law.  Then  came  two  of  the 
Doctor's  nephews,  followed  by  the  like  number  of  his 
Executors,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  Bromley. 
Then  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic :  after  whom  all  the 
faculty.  Then  the  noblemen,  then  the  Doctors  of  Divinity 
and  Law,  followed  by  the  Bachelors  of  both  and  the 
Masters  of  Arts :  all  of  them  being  presented  with  gloves 
and  rings  before  their  setting  out  from  the  Convocation 
House.  They  were  met  at  the  Carfax,  in  their  passage  to 
the  Church,  by  the  three  choirs  of  Christ  Church,  New 
College,  and  S.  John's,  who  continued  singing  an  anthem 
before  the  corpse  till  it  was  set  down  before  the  pulpit. 
Then  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Gardiner,  read  the  service, 
and  after  a  proper  anthem,  set  to  music  by  the  Professor  of 
that  science,  did  the  office  of  interment.  Afterwards  it  was 
agreed  in  Convocation  that  Mr.  Digby  Cotes,  the  Public 
Orator,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and  that  Mr.  Lindsey, 
who  spoke  the  funeral  oration  over  the  grave,  should  be 
ordered  to  print  their  speeches  in  a  book  of  verses,  to  be 
composed  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  But  the  Bachelors 
of  Arts  and  undergraduates,  being  disgusted  at  their  being 

'  He  was  Warden  of  All  Souls. 
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passed  over  in  the  order  of  the  procession,  were  unwilling 
to  write  on  that  subject :  so  the  design  was  laid^  aside. 
According  to  Vice-Chancellor  Gardiner's  Computus  for 
1 714-15,  there  was  'paid  on  account  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's 
funeral,  £5  6s,  ^d.* 

When  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Library,  that  sump^ 
tuous  edifice,  was  laid,  June  16,  1737,  on  it  was  affixed  a 
copper  plate  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

*Quod  felix  faustumque  sit  Academiae  Oxoniensi,  die 
16  Cal.  Jun.  anno  mdccxxxvii,  Carolo  comite  de  Arran, 
Cancellario  ;  Stephano  Niblet,  S.T.B.,  Vice-Cancellario ; 
Thoma  Paget  et  Johanne  Laud,  A.M.  Procuratoribus ; 
plaudenti  undique  togata  gente.  Honorabilis  admodum 
Dmu8,  Dmus,  Carolus  Noel  Somerset  Gwalterus  Wagstaif 
Bagot,  Baronettus  :  Edwardus  Harley  et  Edwardus  Smith, 
Armigeri :  Radcliffii  munificenti  testamenti  curatores,  P.  P. 
Jacobo  Gibbs,  architecto.' 

No  such  funeral  was  ever  decreed  or  carried  out  iii 
antient  or  modern  times  as  this  of  Dr,  RadclifFe,  Royal 
honours,  literally,  were  paid  by  Alma  Mater  to  his  corpse. 
The  account  given  in  Wood's  Annals  of  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  reads  tame  by  comparison.  It  is  set  down 
last  in  a  list  of  eight  events  that  happened  in  1612 ;  whereas 
it  was  on  March  29,  1613,  that  it  took  place ;  though  he 
died  three  months  earlier.  Like  Radcliffe,  he  died  in 
London  at  his  own  house ;  but  whether  he  lay  in  state 
there,  like  Radcliffe,  we  are  not  told.  The  arrival  of  his 
remains  in  Oxford,  and  all  the  ritual  observed  at  his 
interment,  would  seem  to  have  occupied  but  one  day.  As 
he  was  a  late  Fellow  of  Merton,  he  may  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  buried  there ;  at  all  events  he  was  brought 
thither — how,  or  by  whom,  we  are  not  told — and  the 
funeral  procession  started  from  thence.  It  wound  round 
by  Christ  Church  and  Carfax;  halted  at  the  Divinity 
School,  where  the  Public  Orator  dilated  on  his  great 
benefactions  to  literature ;  then  at  S.  Mary's,  where  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  preached  a  sermon  on  the  loss  they 
had  sustained ;  then  back  to  Merton,  where  after  the 
funeral  service,  and  another  speech  at  his  grave,  he  was 
buried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  in  the  chapel.  And 
then,  adds  Wood,  'after  all  was  done,  those  that  had 
mourning  weeds,  with  the  heads  of  colleges   and  halls. 
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retired  to  the  common  refectory  of  that  College,  and  had  a 
funeral  dinner  bestowed  on  them,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  £  IOC,  being  part  of  the  £666  135.  \d,  which  the  defunct 
had  in  his  will  designed  for  the  expenses  of  his  burial. 
According  to  Vice-Chancellor  Singleton's  Computus  for 
1612-13,  the  sum  of  55.  was  paid  for  the  hire  of  black 
cloths  at  his  funeral. 

Thank  God,  modern  innovations  have  not  yet  extended 
to  the  Bodleian  Library :  yet  that  part  of  it,  where  the 
contributors  to  such,  endless  and  priceless  accessions  to 
literature,  winter  and  summer,  ply  their  daily  toil,  might 
as  well  be  called  from  its  shape  the  recumbent  H,  as  the 
gorgeous  dome,  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  constructed  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  be  called  the 
Camera,  True  the  Statute  passed  in  1861,  which  ori- 
ginated this  grave  misnomer,  describes  it  as  ^  magna 
camera  Radcliviana,'  But  what  modern  lips  would  weary 
themselves  with  such  stilted  paraphrase,  even  if  it  were 
thus  Englished  in  guide-books  ?  Nobody  wants  to  be  told 
that  the  Bodleian  means  the  '  Bodleian  Library'  Nor,  as 
the  building  opposite  to  it  is  still  used  as  a  library,  would 
anybody  want  to  be  told  its  outside  form,  if  it  were  to  be 
re-named  the  Radcliffe.  Justice,  surely,  demands  this  at 
our  hands. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  a  fine  monument  at  S.  Mary's  on 
the  wall  opposite  to  the  south-west  door  of  the  nave  from 
High  Street,  underneath  the  north  gallery :  quite  forgotten 
till  recently,  when  a  monument  side  by  side  to  it  was 
raised  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
North  Oxfordshire  Infantry  to  their  comrades  who  were 
carried  off  at  Belochistan  in  1885  by  cholera :  and  then  the 
earlier  monument  underwent  a  thorough  refurbishing  at 
their  hands.  It  was  the  joint  work  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  resident  in  Calcutta,  testifying  to  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements,  crowned  by  an 
unblemished  life.  Another  exquisite  sculpture  by  Flax- 
man  was  put  up  to  his  memory  by  his  widow  at  University 
College.  Perhaps  there  never  has  been  a  career  as  yet  in 
the  annals  of  Alma  Mater,  illustrious  as  they  are,  that 
surpassed  his  in  the  arts  qualifying  for  an  Oxford  degree. 
His  literary  range  was  simply  prodigious.  And  if  his 
studies  actually  commenced  when  he  was  but  four  years 
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old,  they  were  prematurely  cut  short  by  death  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  mathematician 
and  philosopher ;  he  was  his  youngest  child,  born  in 
London  on  Michaelmas  eve,  1746.  He  was  sent  to 
Harrow  when  he  had  turned  seven,  and  went  by  the 
name  of '  the  great  scholar '  there,  by  the  time  when  he 
was  thought  ready  for  Oxford  in  1764.  In  that  year  he 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  University  College,  and  two  years 
after,  a  Fellowship.  His  studies  there,  besides  the  classics, 
included  Arabic,  Persian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
German.  As  tutor  to  Lord  Althorpe  for  the  next  five 
years,  he  made  great  progress  in  all  these,  besides  adding 
Hebrew  to  their  number,  that  he  might  appreciate  to  the 
full  all  the  beauties  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  admiration 
from  childhood,  in  their  native  dress.  In  1770  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Temple,  where  for  four  years  he  was  an 
unremitting  student  of  civil  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  subjects.  His  call  to  the  bar  followed  in  1774,  at 
which  he  achieved  such  a  reputation  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  in  March,  1783,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William,  the  great 
fortress  of  Calcutta,  just  two  years  before  Warren  Hastings 
left.  In  him  he  found  a  kindred  spirit  and  a  zealous 
pioneer,  in  whose  path  he  had  only  to  tread.  To  him  the 
common  dialects  of  Bengal  were  familiar,  as  well  as , 
Persian  and  Arabic  literature.  '  He  was  the  first  foreign 
ruler,'  says  Macaulay,  'who  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  hereditary  priests  of  India,  and  who 
induced  them  to  lay  open  to  English  scholars  the  secrets 
of  the  old  Brahminical  theology  and  jurisprudence  ^'  Sir 
William  Jones  therefore  found  all  the  elements  of  an 
Asiatic  Society,  which  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  founding, 
made  ready  to  his  hand  on  his  arrival ;  the  presidentship 
of  which  the  Governor- General  handsomely  declined  in 
his  favour.  His  discourses  before  this  Society,  which 
have  been  published  separately,  spread  over  nine  years : 
and  embrace  lucid  disquisitions  on  the  history,  laws, 
manners,  arts  and  antiquities  of  the  five  principal  nations 
originally  peopling  that  continent  ^     The  languages  that 

^  Works,  vi.  610-11. 
'  Edited  by  James  Elmes,  London,  1824,  in  two  vols.  i2mo. 
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he  brought  with  him  to  these  researches  were  transcribed 
by  his  biographer,  Lord  Teignmouth,  then  Sir  John  Shore, 
from  a  paper  in  his  handwriting.  Eight  studied  critically  : 
viz.  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Sanscrit.  Eight  studied  less  perfectly,  but  all  intelligible 
with  a  dictionary :  viz.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German, 
Runic,  Hebrew,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Turkish.  Twelve 
studied  least  perfectly,  but  all  attainable :  viz.  Tibetan, 
Pali,  Pahlavi,  Devi,  Russian,  Syriac,  iEthiopic,  Coptic, 
Welsh,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Chinese.  Twenty-eight  in  all. 
His  biographer  adds :  '  If  he  did  not  attain  the  critical 
proficiency  of  a  Porson  or  Parr  in  Greek  literature,  yet  his 
knowledge  of  it  was  most  extensive  and  profound,  and 
entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  first  class  of  scholars : 
while,  as  a  philologist,  he  could  boast  an  universality  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  His  skill  in  the  idioms  of  India, 
Persia  and  Arabia  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by 
any  European  :  and  his  compositions  on  Oriental  subjects 
display  a  taste  which  we  seldom  find  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  these  tracts  of  literature  ^' 
Less  cannot  be  said  of  his  numerous  poems,  English  and 
Latin :  the  first  never  otherwise  than  refined,  and  the 
second  always  classical.  Hamaker,  the  first  German 
Orientalist  of  those  days,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
notables  at  Leyden  in  1822,  declared  that  there  was  nobody 
who  seemed  to  have  grasped  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
East  with  greater  fulness,  nobody  whom  he  would  be  more 
glad  to  imitate  than  Sir  William  Jones ;  the  first  European 
who  had  translated  every  Sanscrit  book  that  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  having  astronomy,  chronology,  botany,  medi- 
cine, for  their  subjects  ^  'His  presence  was  the  delight 
of  every  society,'  says  his  biographer  once  more  ' .  .  .  the 
Pundits,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  him,  when 
I  saw  them  at  a  public  durbar  a  few  days  after  his  death, 
could  neither  restrain  their  tears  for  his  loss,  nor  find 
terms  to  express  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  sciences  which  they  professed. . . . 
Of  the  ability  and  conscientious  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  functions  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  duties  of 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Jones,  p.  375.     London,  1804,  4to. 
^  Diss.  T.  73  in  the  Bodleian,  4to. 
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a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  this  settle- 
ment, the  public  voice  and  public  regret  bear  ample  and 
merited  testimony. ...  His  own  testimony  to  the  verity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  well  known 
from  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  circulated  in  England ; 
but  as  it  has  a  particular  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  life,  I  transcribe  it  from  his  own  manu- 
script in  his  Bible. 

' "  I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  these  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  volume,  independ- 
ently of  its  Divine  origin,  contains  more  sublimity,  purer 
morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of 
eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books, 

in  whatever  language  they  may  have  been  written^ " ' 

Monuments  to  his  memory  were  decreed  him  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  both  in  Bengal 
and  at  S.  Paul's,  London.  The  beautiful  monument  by 
Flaxman,  in  the  ante-chapel  of  University  College,  was 
erected  by  his  widow,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph.  She  likewise  edited  his  works  in  six 
volumes  4to. 

^  His  eighth  and  ninth  discourses  supply  the  facts  on  which  his  firm 
belief  in  their  Divine  origin  is  based. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


*  History/  says  Mr.  Johnson  Grant,  'as  it  becomes  con- 
temporaneous, increases  in  importance.  .  .  .  Events  and 
individual  characters,  which,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
distance,  would  have  dwindled  into  insignificance,  or  faded 
into  air,  derive  a  powerful  interest  from  approximation.* 
The  period  commencing  with  the  reign  of  George  III  pro- 
duced no  such  theologians  as  Pearson,  still  less  any  such 
ecclesiastical  chroniclers  as  Cave — both  of  them  Cambridge 
men.  Nevertheless  the  sister  University  gave  birth  to 
another  school,  equally  famous,  and  no  less  important,  in 
their  place.  For  Bentley  deserves  unquestionably  to  be 
reckoned  founder  of  this  school,  his  Biblical  studies,  com- 
bined with  his  critical  powers,  constituting  him  an  Aris- 
tarchus  in  that  department,  and  intimacy  with  him  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  was  followed  in  due  course  by  the 
splendid  Greek  Testament  of  the  Oxford  Mill.  Biblical 
critics,  Biblical  apologists  gradually  dovetailed  into  writers 
on  evidences,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  certainly  the 
Cambridge  Watson  and  Paley. 

§  I.  In  1736-7  Dr.  Potter  was  translated  to  Canterbury 
from  Oxford,  and  he  was  succeeded  at  Oxford  by  Seeker, 
who  remained  there  twenty  years  and  some  months.  His 
five  charges  delivered  at  intervals  during  those  years 
deserve  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  both  for  their  complete- 
ness and  for  the  light  they  throw  over  the  needs  and  short- 
comings of  those  times.  His  celebrated  Act  sermon 
preached  at  S.  Mary's  in  1733,  no  doubt,  led  to  his  pro- 
motion, but  it  is  not  equal  to  his  charges.  He  was  then 
rector  of  S.  James',  Piccadilly,  and  what  brought  him  to 
Oxford  was  to  take  a  D.C.L.  degree.  He  was  on  the  books 
of  Exeter  College,  but  had  not  been  elected  Fellow  there, 
any  more  than  his  friend  Bishop  Butler,  at  Oriel.     At  his 
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primary  visitation,  in  1738,  he  tells  his  clergy  that  their 
principal  business^  '  must  be  to  obtain  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Christian  faith :  first,  the  grounds,  then  the 
doctrines  of  it.  .  .  .  These  preparations  being  made,  the 
great  thing  requisite  ...  is  a  diligent  search  into  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  there  it  is,  that  both  the  authentic  system 
of  our  belief,  and  the  chief  evidence  for  it,  are  exhibited  to 
our  view.  Scripture,  therefore,  above  all  things,  the  infidel 
endeavours  to  ridicule ;  the  mistaken  Christian  to  wrest  in 
support  of  his  errors.  And  if  we  desire  either  to  confute 
them,  or  to  satisfy  ourselves,  our  only  way  must  be  to 
understand  it  well.  For  which  end  it  is  quite  necessary, 
that  we  make  the  original,  at  least  of  the  New  Testament, 
familiar  to  us ;  and  were  that  of  the  Old  more  commonly 
studied,  the  advantages  to  us  would  be  very  considerable. 
...  To  secure  this  great  end,  we  must  ever  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Word  of  God,  fairly  interpreted  by  the  help  of  all 
such  means  as  Providence  hath  given  us ;  and  carefully 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  fondness  of  novelty,  and,  on  the 
other,  over-great  reverence  for  antiquity,  especially  such  as 
comes  short  of  the  earliest.  But  against  the  former  of 
these  it  is  particularly  needful  to  caution  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  whom  the  rashness  of  youth,  and  the  petulant  spirit 
of  the  present  age,  too  often  hurries  into  a  strange  vehe- 
mence for  any  imagination  that  they  have  happened  to  take 
up,  and  prompts  them  to  fly  out  against  established  doc- 
trines, without  having  always  the  patience  to  understand 
them.'  Excellent  advice  for  more  ages  than  his  own, 
on  a  subject  also  to  which  he  is  quite  right  in  assigning  the 
first  place. 

His  second  charge,  delivered  in  1741,  deals  with  church 
ordinances  and  services. 

Catechising,  he  begins  with ;  recalling  the  Rubric,  that 
every  person  should  learn  the  catechism  before  his  confir- 
mation, and  the  fifty-ninth  canon  requiring  every  beneficed 
clergyman  to  instruct  the  young  and  ignorant  of  his  parish 
in  it  for  half-an-hour  or  more  every  Sunday.  And  he 
thanks  God  that  there  are  but  few  places  in  his  diocese, 
and  hopes  there  will  soon  be  none,  where  catechising  is 
omitted.     The  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  giving  the 

*  Pp.  5-6  in  vol.  vi.  of  Watson's  theological  tracts,  or  separately,  5th 
edition,  press  mark  8vo.,  p.  34  Line. 
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required  instruction,  and  for  holding  confirmations,  could 
not  be  improved  upon.  His  next  topic  is  how  to  bring 
those  who  have  been  confirmed  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
'  The  small  proportion  of  communicants,'  he  says,  in  most 
parishes,  and  very  small  in  some, '  must — as  this  ordinance 
is  appointed  for  all  Christians,  and  for  a  standing  grace  to 
all — be  a  subject  of  very  great  concern  to  them.  .  .  .  Our 
church  requires  thrice  at  the  least  in  the  year,  which  evi- 
dently implies  that  more  than  thrice  is  hoped  for.  .  .  .' 
Another  part  of  Divine  worship  concerning  which  he 
,  thinks  it  needful  to  speak  is  psalmody.  'All  persons,'  he 
says, '  who  are  by  nature  qualified,  ought  to  learn,  and  con- 
stantly join  to  glorify  Him  who  made  them,  in  psalms  and 
spiritual  songs.  This  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. It  was  restored  very  justly  at  the  Reformation,  and 
has  declined  of  late,  within  most  of  our  memories,  very 
unhappily.  .  .  .'  Those  who  come  to  church,  he  adds, 
should  be  reminded  '  that  a  due  degree  of  zeal  in  religion 
would  incline  them  to  be  rather  a  good  deal  too  early  at  the 
house  of  God  than  a  little  too  late ;  as  no  part  of  the  ser- 
vice can  be  more  needful  for  them  than  that  which  comes 
first.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  directions  about 
such  as  do  come  to  church  without  taking  notice  of  the 
great  numbers  which  I  find  there  are  in  many,  if  not  most, 
parishes,  that  omit  coming.  .  .  .'  People  should  be  re- 
minded, too,  '  that  our  liturgy  consists  not  only  of  morning 
but  evening  prayer  also ;  that  the  latter  is  in  proportion 
equally  edif3dng  and  instructive  with  the  former,  and  so 
short,  that,  generally  speaking,  there  can  arise  no  incon- 
venience from  attending  it ...  as  few  of  them  have  business 
at  that  time  of  day,  and  amusements  ought  surely  never  to 
be  preferred  on  the  Lord's  day  before  religion,  not  to  say 
that  there  is  room  for  both.  .  .  .  But  further,  besides  your 
and  their  duty  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  is  appointed  that  all 
ministers  of  parishes  read  prayers  on  holy-days,  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays ;  and  undoubtedly  your  endeavours 
to  procure  a  congregation  at  such  times  should  not  be 
wanting. .  .  .  But  they,  whose  parishioners  are  the  fewest 
and  the  busiest  of  all,  I  hope  do  not  fail  in  bringing  them 
to  church  at  the  least  on  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day, 
besides  Sundays.  .  .  .' 

He  concludes  this  charge  by  calling  attention  to  the  good 
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work  done  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
amongst  the  poor  negroes  and  neighbouring  Indians  in 
America,  and  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  the  East  Indies,  and  recommending  them 
heartily  to  the  support  of  his  clergy,  the  settlers  in  both 
Indies  being  their  fellow  subjects,  to  whose  servants 
amongst  the  natives  the  Gospel  has  not  yet  been  preached. 

His  third  charge,  delivered  in  1747,  deals  with  mixed 
matters,  partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual.  And  first, 
he  warns  them  in  the  strongest  terms  against  simony. 
'Benefices,'  he  says,  'ought  neither  to  be  given  nor 
accepted,  with  any  other  condition  or  promise  than  that  of 
doing  our  duty  in  relation  to  them.  This  engagement  is 
always  understood,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not,  and  no 
other  should  either  be  required  or  complied  with.  ...  In 
bonds  to  resign,  where  no  condition  is  expressed,  some 
unfair  intention  almost  always  lies  hid.  .  .  .  However,'  he 
adds,  'we  must  acknowledge  that  bonds  of  resignation  on 
demand  have  been  declared  by  the  temporal  judges  valid, 
and  not  simoniacal';  but  this  he  contests  at  great  length, 
so  far  as  church  law  is  concerned. 

His  fourth  charge,  delivered  in  1750,  discusses  glebe 
lands,  tithes,  vicarages  and  rectories,  parish  churches,  and 
chancels,  and  points  out  the  duties  attaching  to  each  -in 
detail,  on  the  part  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  which  a  bishop 
is  bound  to  see  properly  performed. 

In  his  fifth  and  last  charge,  delivered  in  1753,  he  deals 
with  offences  against  religion  and  morals,  which  the 
churchwardens  are  bound  to  present,  and  which  incum- 
bents and  their  curates  are  bound  to  present,  if  the  church- 
wardens refuse  .  . .  and  to  tell  them  further  that,  by  the 
twenty-sixth  canon,  they  are  directed  to  refuse  them  holy 
communion  ...  if  they  wilfully  -neglect  it  in  defiance  of 
their  oath,  when  urged  to  it  by  their  neighbours,  their 
minister,  or  their  ordinary.  .  .  .  But,  along  with  these 
terrors,  you  will  be  sure  to  join  fitting  encouragements. 
You  will  promise  to  defend  them  to  their  parishioners,  and 
even  to  the  person  presented,  as  only  doing  their  duty. 
The  repairs  of  churches  and  chancels  are  strongly  dwelt 
upon  again,  as  though  little  progress  had  been  made 
therein  since  he  last  spoke;  the  vessels  and  vestments 
used  in  church  should  be  kept  in  a  proper  state;  and 
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a  '  third  particular  of  considerable  importance/  with  which 
the  clergy  must  occupy  themselves,  and  to  some  extent 
also  shared  by  the  churchwardens,  is  the  keeping  of  the 
register  book.  '.  .  .  A  fourth  point,'  he  trusts,  they  will 
think  themselves  bound,  if  not  by  law,  at  least  in  con- 
science, to  take  part  in  managing  with  the  churchwardens, 
'is  that  of  parochial  charities.  .  .  .'  In  conclusion,  he 
cautions  them  against  taking  violent  part  in  parliamentary 
elections,  with  reference  to  one  just  then  imminent,  and 
'next  to  themselves,  they  should  study  to  preserve  as 
many  of  their  parishioners  as  possible  from  the  sins  that 
so  easily  beset  them  at  these  seasons.  . .  .' 

Excellent  as  these  charges  are,  there  is  one  topic 
omitted  strangely,  to  which  at  least  as  much  space  should 
have  been  given  as  any  that  they  contain  for  exposition 
and  advice,  and  this  is  the  subject  of  preaching.  Are  we 
to  conclude  that  sermons  were  then  a  speciality  that  could 
not  interest  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  ? 

§  2.  Seeker  was  followed,  eight  years  after  his  departure 
from  Oxford,  by  Robert  Lowth ;  moved  thither  from  S. 
David's  in  1766  for  his  talents  and  widespread  reputa- 
tion as  a  first-rate  scholar.  By  contemporaries,  even 
London  was  not  thought  equal  to  his  merits ;  and  when 
he  declined  Canterbury,  he  was  given  the  singular  honour  of 
nominating  to  it,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  King\  He 
possessed  a  versatility  for  languages  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Sir  W.  Jones.  Born  at  or  near  Winchester  in  1710,  he 
was  educated  on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College, 
and  passed  on  from  thence  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  resided  for  some  years  as  a  scholar,  and  then  succeeded 
another  Wykehamist  as  Poetry  Professor.  It  was  in  this 
chair  that  he  delivered  those  'incomparable  prelections,' 
as  Gibbon  calls  them,  on  Hebrew  sacred  poetry,  which  at 
once  won  for  him  a  cosmopolitan  reputation,  and  created  a 
fresh  study,  and  a  revised  literature,  for  the  world.  They 
appear  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  with  a  long 
preface  to  them  by  J.  D.  Michaelis^.  As  his  biographer 
says :  'The  true  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  now  for  the 
first  time  philosophically  exhibited,  and  its  peculiar  charac- 

^  Introd.  memoir  to  his  sermons  by  Mr.  P.  Hall,  p.  36. 
^  Pp.  cxxxiv.  et  seq. 
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teristics  pointed  out,  with  the  judgment  and  accuracy  of  a 
master\'  As  author  of  these  prelections,  and  as  biographer 
of  Wykeham — a  standard  work  for  all  Wykehamists — his 
is  a  name  never  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  Oxford  or  by  the 
learned  world.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  no  charges  and 
so  few  sermons  of  his  have  been  preserved.  Of  these  the 
only  sermon  preached  at  S.  Mary's  illustrates  a  custom 
that  has  long  since  been  disused.  For  it  was  preached 
before  the  Governors  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  on  July  3, 
1771,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate.  In  this 
sermon  he  refers  with  just  praise  to  the  part  taken  in  the 
management  of  its  spiritual  concerns  by  '  the  academical 
clergy,'  and  holds  up  to  befitting  honour  the  singular 
genius  and  penetration  of  its  noble  founder,  that  had 
amassed  such  funds  as  made  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
and  complete  building,  amply  furnished  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  for  a  general  Infirmary,  possible 
— to  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  improvement  of  his 
own  art.  But  it  was  his  assize  sermon,  delivered  at 
Durham  in  1764,  when  he  was  prebendary  there,  which 
at  the  same  time  stamped  the  preacher  and  revealed  the 
man. 

'  Let  us  reflect,'  he  says,  '  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the  blessings  which  God 
has  bestowed  on  us,  our  holy  religion — that  pure  and  uncor- 
Tupted  form  of  Christianity,  which  by  His  good  Providence 
hath  been  established  among  us,  and  through  so  many 
dangers  preserved  to  us.  We  enjoy  in  its  full  light  the 
complete  revelation  of  God's  will  to  mankind,  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ;  true  and  genuine  Christianity,  reformed 
from  the  gross  errors  of  Popery ;  reduced  to  the  original 
standard  of  the  Gospel ;  in  doctrine,  regulated  altogether 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  order  and  worship,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  conformed  to  the  model  of  the  apostolical  and 
primitive  times.  ... 

'Next  to  our  holy  religion,  the  greatest  blessing  for 
which  we  stand  indebted  to  Almighty  God,  is  that  of  our 
laws  and  government.  .  .  .  The  great  fabric  of  the  British 
constitution  was  raised  by  slow  degrees,  and  perfected  by 

^  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  his  admirable  tract  on  *  Critical  Principles* 
&c.,  has  admitted  the  justness  of  some  criticisms  by  Kocker  of  Lowth's 
emendations  of  the  text  of  Isaiah ;  see  c.  iv. 
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repeated  improvements ;  it  was  the  work  of  ages  to  bring 
it  to  that  beauty  of  proportion,  that  firm  connection  of 
parts,  that  strength  and  stability,  in  which  it  now  subsists. 
.  .  .  The  harmony  of  the  whole  arises  from  the  mutual 
connection,  and  the  mutual  opposition,  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts.  .  .  .  The  first  and  most  envious  excellence 
of  our  civil  constitution  appears  in  the  due  distribution  of 
the  legislative  power  among  the  several  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  large  share  of  it  into  which  the  people  are 
admitted.  The  greatest  and  most  important  privilege  that 
any  people  can  possibly  enjoy  is  to  be  governed  by  laws 
framed  by  their  own  advice  or  consent.  Now,  as  the 
people  in  their  collective  body  are  not,  by  reason  of  their 
multitude,  capable  of  discussing  affairs ;  of  consulting  and 
debating  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  of  forming  well- 
weighed  resolutions ;  all  this  can  be  no  otherwise  managed 
than  by  representation.  And  the  act  of  representatives, 
freely  chosen  by  themselves,  is  justly  esteemed  their  own 
act.  If  abuses  in  this  part  are  complained  of,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered from  whence  the  abuse  originally  springs.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  true  liberty  of  any  people 
than  that  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  their 
liberty,  or  of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  by  their  own  fault. 
Freedom  in  its  very  nature  is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  national 
freedom,  in  which  consists  civil  dignity,  is  the  free  will  of 
man,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  worth.  They 
are  both  precious  talents  committed  by  Almighty  God  to 
our  care,  and  we  are  accountable  for  the  management  of 
them  to  our  country,  to  our  own  conscience,  and  to  God. 
To  bind  them  up  by  any  necessary  restraint  from  abuse 
would  be  in  effect  to  annul  and  destroy  them.  It  must  be 
allowed,  then,  that  the  people  of  this  nation  do  enjoy,  as 
fully  as  in  the  nature  of  things  they  are  capable,  and  as  far 
as  they  have  the  will  and  the  virtue  to  enjoy  it,  the  great 
advantage  of  being  governed  by  laws  .of  their  own  framing, 
or  to  which  they  give  their  free  assent.  And  this  great 
privilege  alone  manifestly  includes  in  it  the  scarcity  of 
life,  of  freedom,  of  property,  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
or  dear  to  man.  .  .  .  Such  in  its  principal  parts  is  our 
excellent  form  of  government,  in  which  the  general  good 
of  the  whole,  and  the  welfare  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  more  effectually  provided  for,  than  it  appears  to 
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have  been  in  any  other  nation,  in  age,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  what  we  call  perfect 
is  only  so  in  a  comparative,  not  in  an  absolute,  sense.  That 
is  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  which  has  the 
fewest  faults,  and  is  subject  to  the  least  inconveniences, 
and  whatever  exceptions  may  justly  be  made  to  our  civil 
constitution,  yet  may  it  truly  be  said  to  have  attained  as 
great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  any  human  institution, 
and,  in  an  institution  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  .  .  .'  No  statesman  could  have 
dilated  on  it  with  more  candour  or  justice.  The  sermon 
preached  at  Westminster  in  1767,  on  the  day  appointed  to 
be  observed  as  the  day  of  the  mart3rrdom  of  King  Charles, 
is  equally  good  reading. 

His  work  on  Isaiah  was  received  by  contemporaries 
with  as  general  a  chorus  of  admiration  and  approval,  as 
his  work  on  biblical  Hebrew  poetry.  And  in  it  he  rejects 
and  refutes,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  the  peculiar  view 
of  Ben- Ezra  respecting  chapters  xl-lxvi^  that  has  re- 
cently been  re-furbished  and  made  fashionable,  with  help 
from  the  Continent.  But  indeed  it  would  appear  that 
Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah  was  unknown  to  modern  critics  in 
England,  till  they  had  irrevocably  committed  themselves  to 
the  view,  which  he,  with  his  higher  and  deeper  and  broader 
critical  intuition,  and  profound  erudition,  had  unhesitat- 
ingly condemned.  Nobody  spoke  with  greater  respect, 
amongst  contemporaries,  of  Bishop  Lowth,  than  Edward 
Gibbon — no  mean  judge — and  the  commendation  accorded 
by  him  to  '  a  late  professor  of  Oxford,'  who,  '  in  a  pointed 
and  polished  epistle  defended  himself,  and  attacked  the 
bishop.'  It  has  also  this  testimony  given  to  it  by  the  late 
Dean  Milman  in  a  note :  '  This  letter  of  Lowth's  is  a 
master-piece  of  its  kind,  and  if  our  calmer  judgment  is 
offended  by  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two  Christian 
prelates  engaged  in  this  fierce  intellectual  gladiatorism, 

^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  320-22,  and  again  pp.  360-2,  ed.  1822.  Compare  the 
vigorous  reply  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible  to  T. 
Paine,  letter  ii,  where  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  discussed, 
and  Ben-£zra's  position  shewn  to  have  been  widely  different  from  that 
of  his  adversary.  Heber  has  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  *  Inspiration  of 
the  Pentateuch/  which  he  defends  against  the  French  infidel  school  of 
his  day  in  his  best  manner.    Sermon  v.  of  sermons  preached  in  England. 
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the  chief  blame  must  fall  on  the  aggressor,  Warburton  ^' 
Warburton  was  a  self-educated  man,  he  had  gone  through 
no  schooling  worth  the  name,  if  anybody  deserved  to  be 
described  as  a  '  helluo  librorum '  it  was  he ;  but  he  never 
qualified  himself  for  any  degree  but  a  Lambeth  one.  *  Vis 
consili  expers*  sealed  his  posthumous  fame.  To  solid 
attainments  Lowth  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
It  was  he  who  got  early  promotion  for  Horsley,  the 
indefatigable  Cambridge  mathematician,  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  divine,  whose  masterly  refutation  of  Priestley 
procured  him  further  honours. 

§  3.  Gibbon,  like  Warburton,  was  a  self-educated  man  ; 
but  he  was  a  philosophical  thinker,  and  a  conscientious 
student  of  history,  basing  his  conclusions  on  carefully 
scrutinised  facts,  swayed  by  no  prepossessions  of  his  own, 
and  never  allowing  the  prepossessions  of  others  to  lead 
him  astray.  Again,  he  had  advantages  of  his  own,  which 
both  facilitated  his  education  and  the  independent  line 
with  which  his  studies  were  pursued.  For  he  had  ample 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  these  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  travelling,  and  getting  acquainted  with  men  and 
manners  abroad  and  at  home,  besides  stocking  his  library 
with  standard  works.  As  he  has  left  a  detailed  account  of 
his  Oxford  life,  and  dealt  so  largely  with  religious  ques- 
tions in  his  colossal  work,  something  must  be  said  about 
him  on  both  grounds.  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  was 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1752,  when  he  was  barely  fifteen 
years  old,  and  then  entered  at  Magdalen  College  a  gentle- 
man-commoner. Within  memory,  gentlemen-commoners 
at  Magdalen  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion  that  they 
came  there  to  read.  They  came  there  to  hunt  and  shoot, 
to  amuse  themselves  and  extend  their  acquaintance  with 
others  of  their  own  ranks  and  means,  and  depart  with  or 
without  a  degree  just  as  they  pleased.  Of  course  they  had 
to  observe  the  University  statutes  like  the  rest,  or  to  take 
the  consequences.  But  the  college  never  imposed  any 
check  on  their  expenses.  In  point  of  fact,  the  admission 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen-commoners  at  Oxford  had 
somewhat  of  an  eleemosynary  character  about  it.  They 
had  privileges  accorded  to  them  befitting  their  rank,  but 

^  Milman's  Life  of  Gibbon,  p.  221. 
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they  were  charged  in  proportion.  Noblemen  paid  four 
times,  and  gentlemen-commoners  twice  the  academical  and 
college  dues  that  were  received  from  commoners ;  below 
commoners  there  were  batelers  who  paid  half  what 
commoners  paid,  and  Bible-clerks  and  servitors  who  paid 
nothing  at  all.  This  admirably  graduated  system  has  been 
Ruthlessly  swept  away  by  degrees ;  of  batelers  there  were 
none  fifty  years  ago ;  now^  we  have  neither  noblemen  nor 
gentlemen-commoners,  and  servitors  and  Bible-clerks  have 
been  greatly  thinned.  To  compensate  for  these  losses, 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  have  been  multiplied  for  men 
of  slender  means.  But  the  dead  level  thus  established 
between  rich  and  poor,  high  rank  and  lowly  birth,  is  a 
serious  evil,  often  the  ruin  of  many,  but  ill-qualified  to 
associate  with  men  of  higher  rank  and  greater  wealth  than 
themselves,  besides  deterring  the  upper  classes  from  caring 
to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  at  all.  Oxford  should  not 
abolish  distinctions,  which  are  still  kept  up  in  the  nation, 
and  England  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  dead  level  of  rank,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be.  But  again,  during  the  time  spent 
by  Gibbon  at  Oxford,  and  for  many  years  after,  no  exercises 
had  to  be  performed,  nor  examinations  passed  in  public  for 
degrees  in  Arts.  Any  presented  by  Colleges  had  degrees 
accorded  to  them  on  payment  of  fees.  The  grand  history, 
first  conceived  in  the  ruins  of  the  capitol  at  Rome,  and  to 
which  twenty  years  of  seclusion  were  devoted,  remains 
standard  in  almost  every  part  of  it  to  this  day.  'The 
literature  of  Europe,'  says  Dean  Milman,  'offers  no  sub- 
stitute for.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  \' 
'The  design  and  harmony  of  design,'  says  M.  Guizot,  'is 
unquestionably  that  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  Gibbon 
from  all  other  great  historical  compositions.  He  has  first 
bridged  the  abyss  between  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
connected  the  two  worlds  of  history  2.'  It  is  comprised 
in  seventy-one  chapters  of  unequal  length.  Of  these, 
chapters  15  and  16,  are  devoted  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Christianity  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  great. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  they  called  forth  a  number 
of  critics,  but  they  in  turn  called  from  him  'a  vindication,' 
which,  though   it  fails  to  meet  every  case,  certainly  for 

*  Pref.  to  his  edition,  p.  i.  *  Ih. 
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learning,  for  ability,  for  the  temper  in  which  controversy 
should  be  carried  on,  is  a  masterpiece  that  has  seldom  or 
never  been  equalled.  And  when  we  come  to  later  times, 
where  could  we  find  juster  or  finer  notices  of  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Chrysostom  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek  Church 
or  of  S.  Leo  the  Great  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great  among  the 
saints  of  the  Latin  Church  ?  Would  that  all  ecclesiastical 
historians  had  written  with  his  general  fairness,  his  com- 
prehensiveness, his  luminous  method  and  style  I  That  he 
lived  in  evil  times  was  no  fault  of  his.  Oxford  can  never 
forget  the  debt  she  will  ever  owe  to  his  history,  and  no 
small  profit  could  be  culled  from  his  minor  works  still. 

§  4.  Gibbon  died  in  1794.  Oxford,  by  that  time  was 
altered  considerably  from  what  it  was  when  he  entered,  and 
altered  for  the  better.  '  Markham,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Andrew 
Lumsden  Strange,  in  his  unpublished  autobiography 
dedicated  to  his  youngest  daughter  Anne  ^  '  was  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  when  I  entered  (1774)  by  whom  I  was  often 
examined  .  .  .  Dr.  Bagot,  who  succeeded  him,  differing 
essentially  from  him  .  .  .  was  austere.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
College  was  restored,  and  its  fame  immeasurably  extended, 
when  Cyril  Jackson,  succeeding  Bagot,  came  to  preside  over 
its  destinies.  A  proteg€  of  the  Archbishop,  he  had  been 
recommended  by  him  for  the  Deanery,  having  but  recently 
taken  orders.  I  remember  his  coming  on  a  visit  to  Christ 
Church  not  long  before,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  though  he  was 
not  military.  But  such  were  the  colours  of  the  gentlemen 
of  those  days. .  .  .'  Copleston  quoted  in  a  note  by  Strange, 
dilating  on  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Dean  Cyril  Jackson, 
says  :  '  During  the  thirty  years  (or  rather  twenty-six,  viz. 
1 783-1809),  that  he  presided  over  Christ  Church  he 
uniformly  consulted  not  only  the  particular  interest  of  that 
body,  but  the  general  good  of  the  University,  of  which  he 
was  the  principal  component  part .  .  .  and  his  superiority 
was  decisively  proved  ....  by  the  disinterested  part  he 
took  in  establishing  the  system  of  examination  for  degrees ; 
by  which  system  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  comparative  importance  of  his  own  College 
was  proportionably  reduced,  a  consequence  to  which  he 

'  p.  58. 
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could  not  be  blind/  Several  points  brought  out  in  this 
extract  are  deserving  of  notice.  First  of  its  author.  His 
father  was  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  celebrated  line-engraver, 
whose  first  public  engraving  was  a  bank  note  for  Culloden, 
at  which  he  fought  himself  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince, 
which  led  to  his  exile,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  Rome, 
where,  after  years  of  study,  his  picture  was  placed  in  the 
Vatican — an  honour  to  which  no  other  Englishman  has  yet 
been  admitted.  His  son,  Thomas  Andrew,  came  to  Christ 
Church  as  a  Westminster  student,  went  to  the  bar,  and 
became  successively  Chief  Justice  of  Halifax  and  Madras, 
founding  the  Court  in  each  case,  and  duly  commemorated  at 
both  places,  on  that  account,  by  his  picture.  Christ  Church 
Hall  has  his  picture  too  by  Sir  Martin  Shee.  Two  things  he 
reports,  much  to  the  honour  of  Christ  Church,  first,  that  he 
was  often  examined  by  Markham,  in  other  words,  that 
collections  at  Christ  Church  were  then  held  at  the  end  of 
each  Term,  and  were  so  good,  as  to  be  specially  re- 
membered at  the  end  of  a  long  career.  Secondly,  that 
academical  examinations  for  degrees  owe  their  origin  to 
Christ  Church  likewise,  which  put  Christ  Church  on  a  level 
with  the  rest — with  the  rest, 'advisedly,  let  it  be  said,  for  in 
our  day  Christ  Church  declines  to  be  called  anything  but 
a  house.  Yet  by  two  notables  of  an  earlier  generation — 
one,  a  distinguished  student  of  Christ  Church,  the  other  a 
distinguished  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Christ  Church  is 
called  a  college,  and  a  body,  but  by  neither  a  house.  The 
oldest  of  these  statutes  for  inaugurating  the  modern  system 
of  examinations  was  brought  forward  in  1800,  and  this 
remained  in  force  till  1807,  when  it  was  cancelled,  and 
another,  agreed  upon  in  Congregation,  was  confirmed  in 
Convocation  on  June  16.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Christ  Church  was  the  first,  and  the  only 
double  first,  in  1808,  the  second  year  of  the  new  statute  ; 
and  he  received  an  ovation. 

§  5.  This  digression  on  University  changes  for  the  better, 
due  to  Christ  Church,  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  go 
back  somewhat  in  time  to  commemorate  the  service  done  to 
religion  by  two  distinguished  laymen,  both  educated  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church  :  George,  the  first 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Gilbert  West,  where  their  scholarly 
works  and  refined  manners,  made  them  famous  at  Oxford 
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and  in  the  outside  world.  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt 
were  schoolfellows,  and  entered  Parliament  together,  and 
Lyttelton,  after  ten  years'  service  as  a  Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1755,  but  soon  retired  from  office,  and  received  a  peerage, 
which  he  carried  into  private  life.  West,  though  brought 
up  at  Eton  with  the  other  two,  and  much  attached  to  both, 
never  had  any  taste  for  public  life.  Nevertheless,  Lyttelton 
and  he  pursued  their  biblical  studies  together,  and  took 
equal  interest  in  the  controversies  that  were  being  waged 
for  and  against  the  religion  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
and  their  verdict  on  evidences,  honestly  tested,  was  the 
same.  The  first  editions  of  their  respective  works  in  its 
defence  were  both  published  in  the  same  year — 1747 — 
Lyttelton's,  entitled,  *  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  S,  Paui,  in  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Westj  Esq,,'  and 
West's,  '  On  the  history  and  evidences  of  the  resurrection  of 
fesus  Christ'  Both  works  produced  considerable  sensation 
in  the  educated  world,  and  became  standard  at  once,  indeed 
never  ought  to  grow  old  for  the  biblical  student.  None 
could  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  candour,  their  thorough 
handling  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  their  reverence 
combined.  '  Par  nobile  fratrum  '  might  be  written  over  both 
books,  as  cemeteries  of  the  minds  of  their  authors.  West 
was  rewarded  at  Oxford  in  being  made  D.C.L.  by  diploma 
for  his.  Both  these  works  are  mentioned  with  the  praise 
they  so  richly  deserve  by  Dr.  Leland  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  letter  of  his  excellent  work,  entitled,  'A  view  of 
Deistical  writers  with  observations  upon  them,  and  some 
account  of  the  principal  answers  published  against  them.* 
And  most  of  these  were  translated  into  French,  and  edited 
by  the  late  Abbe  Migne  not  many  years  back.  Deism  was 
refuted  and  stamped  out  of  England,  its  birthplace,  when 
it  commenced.  The  French  Revolution  produced  a  reaction 
in  the  minds  of  men,  which  extended  to  the  continent, 
when  the  wearer  of  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  whose 
lineal  successor  at  the  end  of  1000  years  he  claimed  to  be, 
told  his  followers  that  no-God  was  a  creed  from  which 
humanity  revolted,  and  without  waiting  for  their  reply, 
reconstituted  the  French  Church  in  a  concordat  with  Rome, 
that  surrendered  its  liberties  to  the  Pope.  Chateaubriand's 
'G^nie  de  Christianisme,'  which  appeared  simultaneously. 
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crowned  the  new  edifice,  by  rekindling  enthusiasm  still 
smouldering  in  the  embers  for  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the 
national  heart. 

§  6.  Oxford,  just  about  the  same  time,  received  a  bishop 
well  calculated  to  enlist  its  sympathies  and  to  make  the  most 
of  this  turn  of  the  tide.  John  Randolph,  in  the  charge 
delivered  at  his  primary  visitation  in  1802,  tells  his  *  reve- 
rend brethren'  at  its  commencement  that  *  being  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  a  diocese,  known  to  me  by  long  ex- 
perience, and  endeared  by  long  attachment,  in  which 
I  passed  my  very  infancy,  and  in  which  also  I  received 
a  great  part  of  my  education,  having  held  in  the  same 
successively  almost  every  inferior  office  in  the  church,  as 
those  of  curate,  rector,  and  canon  of  its  Cathedral ;  having 
passed  through  almost  every  kind  of  employment  in  that 
University,  which  gives  to  this  diocese  a  distinguished  and 
almost  peculiar  character,  it  might  be  expected  of  me  that 
I  should  betake  myself,  on  this  my  first  occasion,  of  meeting 
you,  to  appropriate  and  local  considerations.  .  •  .  Yet  at 
the  present  moment  I  cannot  but  think  myself  called  off, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  considerations  of  an  higher  and 
more  general  nature.  .  •  .  I  should  be  far  from  calling 
your  attention  at  a  common  time  to  anything  of  a  political 
nature,  which  I  consider  as  foreign  to  the  business  of  these 
meetings,  and  of  inferior  consideration  to  us  at  least.  But 
the  agitators  of  our  day  have  brought  into  discussion  none 
of  the  usual  topics.  .  .  ,  but  the  subversion  of  all  antient 
forms  ^of  government  and  discipline,  both  public  and 
private,  has  been  boldly  avowed  to  be  their  prime  object. 
...  The  evil  has  been  brought  home  to  the  door  of  every 
man.  It  has  attempted  to  make  its  way  into  even  the 
most  peaceable  parish  .  .  .  into  every  private  house  and 
family.  Not  only  the  public  ties  of  allegiance  and  submis- 
sion to  lawful  authority  have  been  set  at  nought,  but  even 
the  tenderest  and  closest  connections  which  can  subsist 
between  man  and  man,  as  those  between  mutual  relations, 
between  brothers,  and  that  most  sacred  of  all,  between 
parent  and  child — all  these  has  a  preposterous  philosophy 
spurned  at,  and  because  the  laws  of  the  most  High  had 
sanctioned  them,  therefore  these  also  were  to  be  laid 
prostrate.  .  .  .  This  new  philanthropy,  falsely  so  called, 
would  overstep  all  the  most  obvious  and.  natural  attach' 
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ments,  and  set  aside  the  scale  of  local  and  particular 
affections,  by  which  Christianity,  in  perfect  agreement  with 
true  philosophy,  ascends  to  the  higher  and  more  general 
duties.  We  have  been  told  that  attachments  to  place  or 
country,  to  antient  customs  or  laws,  to  friends,  and  even  to 
relations,  are  mean  and  low  prejudices,  and  ought  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  speculative  notions  of  a  general  good,  and 
a  common  and  equal  philanthropy.  Philosophy,  forsooth, 
builds  all  things  anew.  Vain  attempt,  to  build  without 
a  foundation,  and  construct  theories  without  any  previous 
analysis ;  to  make  laws  for  man,  scorning  to  learn  from 
experience  what  belongs  to  man !  .  .  .  But  the  face  of 
things,  it  may  be  thought,  is  now  changed.  .  .  .  Many 
have  sought  to  tread  back  their  footsteps,  and  have  re- 
nounced the  extravagant  doctrines  which  were  once  their 
warwhoop.  But ...  to  bring  back  things  into  their  former 
or  into  any  settled  state  is  not  a  task  easily  or  suddenly  to 
be  accomplished.  The  success  of  the  conqueror  leads  him 
not  to  this ;  his  armed  thousands  have  no  power  or  strength 
for  such  a  work.  .  .  .  It  is  from  a  parochial  clergy  that  the 
remedy  is  chiefly  to  be  had,  being  planted  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  to  be  at  hand  for  such  assistance.  Even  in 
what  has  passed,  your  steadiness  and  good  conduct  has 
contributed  much  to  stem  the  torrent.  Follow  up,  then, 
this  good  work.  ...  If  Christ  be  with  us  who  shall 
prevail  against  us?  .  .  .'  Marriage  licences  and  banns, 
and  curate's  licences  are  the  only  local  topics  on  which 
he  dwells  at  any  length,  and  that  from  their  prevailing 
disuse. 

John  Randolph  published  in  1792,  as  Regius  Professor 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  an  excellent  manual  in  two 
volumes,  that  went  through  numerous  editions,  for  the  use 
of  students  in  Divinity,  consisting  of  a  number  of  standard 
works  of  post- Reformation  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  ending  with  the  well-known  '  Remarks  on  free- 
thinking  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  * — the  great  Bentley — 
with  a  most  telling  motto,  perennial  in  its  application, 
^Est^ genus  hominum,  qui  esse  primos  se  omnium  rerum  volunt, 
nee  sunt.  .  .  .'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Bishop 
Randolph  would  never  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  '  Genie 
de  Christianisme*  that  produced  such  a  ferment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel — it  is  absent  absolutely  from  the 
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Bodleian  Library  to  this  day.  Similarly,  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  would  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  our  dis- 
tinguished school  of  writers  on  Evidences^  till  Abb6  Migne 
had  their  works  translated  into  French,  and  circulated  all 
over  the  world. 

§  7.  Van  Mildert  was  another  Oxford  man,  who  died 
Bishop  of  Durham,  but  who  became  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  1813,  and  whose  Bampton  Lectures  the  year 
following  deserve  special  mention.  He  was  grandson  of 
an  Amsterdam  merchant,  who  settled  in  London,  where 
the  Bishop  was  born  himself  in  1765.  From  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  he  passed  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
The  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation  form  the  subject 
of  his  lectures. 

Whence  comes  religious  error  ?  is  the  question  started 
at  the  commencement  of  his  second  lecture.  In  discussing 
it,  he  says  in  one  place  that : — 

'It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  religious 
error  has  gained  possession  of  the  mind,  there  must  be 
totally  vicious  affections,  or  an  incurable  depravity  of  heart. 
Neither  does  it  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  uprightness 
and  sincerity,  accompanied  with  well-disciplined  and  pure 
intentions,  afford  entire  security  against  the  admission  of 
error.  .  .  .  Hence  there  may  not  unfrequently  be  found 
a  propensity  to  imbibe  false  opinions  in  religion  and  a 
disinclination  to  the  truth,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix 
the  stain  of  immorality  or  vice.  .  .  .  The  connection 
between  virtue  and  faith  on  the  one  hand,  or  vice  and 
infidelity  on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  much  more  obvious 
to  common  observation  than  the  connection  of  a  right  or 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  good  or  evil 
disposition.  For  the  elucidation,  then,  of  this  point  let  it 
be  observed  that  in  the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge 
an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  correct  views  of  it  greatly 
facilitates  the  labour,  and  is  necessary  to  ensure  its  success. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  other  studies,  still  more  evidently  is 
it  so  in  that  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  this  from  every  other  study,  that  the 
knowledge  it  obtains  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  an 
instructor  Whose  wisdom  is  infallible,  and  Whose  will  is 
above  control.  It  is  essential  to  the  sincere  enquirer  that 
he  should  enter  upon  the  research  with  this  consideration 
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deeply  engraven  on  his  mind.  .  •  .  Therefore,  not  only  an 
ordinary  solicitude  to  avoid  error,  but  also  a  readiness  to 
submit,  where  the  subject  requires  it,  the  understanding 
and  the  affections  to  what  is  propounded  on  such  authority, 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  theological  student,  a  duty  never 
to  be  unconditionally  exacted,  where  the  composition  is 
merely  human,  never  to  be  on  any  pretence  dispensed  with 
where  it  is  confessedly  Divine.  . .  ,  This  is  the  mainspring 
by  which  the  work  of  religion  operates  both  upon  the  heart 
and  upon  the  intellect  of  man.  It  opens  the  eye  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  Divine  law;  it  opens  the  ear  to  hear 
the  voice  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  it  removes  mountains  in  the 
way  to  knowledge;  it  invigorates  every  faculty  for  the 
labour  it  has  to  accomplish \  .  .  .  Hence  also  our  Lord 
warned  His  disciples  that  ''except  they  became  as  little 
children  "  they  could  not  enter  into  His  kingdom,  and  gave 
thanks  to  His  heavenly  Father  that  He  had  "hidden those 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  .  .  .  But  few,  if  any,  manifest  serious  inclination 
"  to  receive  the  engrafted  word  "  as  an  authority  to  which 
they  owe  submission.  .  .  .  Want  of  faith  is  more  or  less 
discoverable  in  almost  all  who  depart  from  the  standard  of 
Scripture  truth.  .  .  .  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  heresies  which  have  from  time  to 
time  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  Church  may  be  traced  to 
some  lurking  principle  of  infidelity  operating  upon  the 
mind.  A  favourite  maxim  of  false  philosophy,  or  a  vain 
conceit  of  the  imagination,  takes  possession  of  the  under- 
standing, and,  fully  persuaded  of  the  unanswerable  truth  of 
the  opinions  thus  adopted,  yet  unwilling  entirely  to  relin- 
quish the  faith,  the  slave  of  prejudices  adverse  to  revealed 
religion  commences  the  work  of  new  interpretation,  and 
exercises  his  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  Scripture 
to  his  preconceptions.  ,  .  .  We  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if 
instances  oftentimes  occur,  where  splendid  talents  and 
rare  accomplishments  are  employed  in  the  service  of  error, 
and  even  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
truths  of  revealed  religion.  These  are,  in  themselves,  no 
security  against  error ''.  .  .  .'  This  is  admirably  close  reason- 
ing, well  worth  the  attention  of  all  Bampton  Lecturers  bent 
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on  making  it  their  chief  object  in  accepting  that  office  not 
to  work  out  their  thesis  dispassionately,  but  to  air  their 
pet  speculations. 

His  third  lecture  dwells  on  the  differences  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Rome,  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation ;  but  what  he  says  on  the  claims  of  reason  is 
passing  good.  'Scripture  reveals  such  things  as  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  If  it  were  otherwise,  reason 
might,  with  less  evident  impropriety,  advance  pretensions 
to  a  co-ordinate,  if  not  to  a  supreme  authority.  But  if 
reason  be  a  finite  power — and  surely  none  will  deny  this  of 
human  reason — it  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of  infinites. 
♦  4  *  The  dangerous  position — dangerous,  that  is,  when 
taken  in  its  broad  and  unqualified  acceptation — that  the 
authority  of  Scripture  must  bend  to  that  of  reason,  has 
been  the  source  of  numberless  errors  and  corruptions 
among  persons  professing  the  Christian  faith.  ...  As  the 
Scriptures  were  not  intended  to  instruct  men  in  human 
philosophy,  so  neither  can  human  philosophy  instruct  them 
in  matters  which  the  Scriptures  reveal  \  .  .  .' 

Further  on  he  considers  the  pretensions  of  another  class 
of  interpreters : — 

'Those  who  hold  the  necessity  of  a  supposed  inward 
light,  or  immediate  communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  supplementary  to  Scripture,  and  when  received,  infal- 
lible and  irresistible  in  its  operations.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  by  the  admission  of  such  a  plea  no  less 
danger  would  ensue  to  the  purity  and  just  pre-eminence  of 
Scripture  truth  than  by  allowing  to  the  church  itself  the 
claim  of  infallibility.  For  this  is  in  effect  transferring  from 
the  church  to  individuals  a  privilege  of  a  similar  kind.  .  .  . 
A  bold  pretence  to  such  spiritual  communications  with 
God,  like  papdl  infallibility,  throws  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture into  the  shade,  obtruding  upon  our  notice  a  new  and 
more  attractive  claim  *  .  .  .' 

His  fourth  lecture  '  proceeds  to  consider  what  deference 
is  justly  due  to  church  authority,  to  human  reason,  and  to 
the  ordinary  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  what 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  these,  in  subordination  to 
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the  authority  of  Scripture  itself.  .  .  .  The  Papist  looks  to 
one  visible  head  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  the  arbiter 
of  religious  controversies,  infallible  in  his  decisions,  and 
from  whom  there  is  no  appeal.  The  Protestant .  .  .  con- 
tends the  church  has  no  lawful  power  to  enjoin  any 
doctrine  or  observance  militating  against  the  written  word. 
And  the  reason  is  this,  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
being  derived  from  Scripture,  as  the  charter  by  which  it 
governs,  it  cannot  with  impunity  violate  the  charter  itself. 
Subject,  however,  to  this  restriction,,  the  church  may  be 
said  to  have  a  certain  judicial  power  in  matters  of  faith. 
It  is  the  constituted  guardian  of  the  truth,  and  may  do 
whatever  the  Scripture  enjoins  or  permits,  for  the  govern- 
ment and  edification  of  the  body  at  large,  though  it  cannot 
originate,  as  of  its  own  right,  doctrines  or  duties  really 
necessary  to  salvation.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  principle  obliges  every  man  to  obey  the  Divine  will, 
rather  than  follow  his  own  ;  and  if  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
ditional obedience  be  enjoined  to  spiritual  rulers,  it  must 
be  hazardous  to  disobey  the  injunction.  In  this  respect 
private  judgment  stands  upon  a  similar  footing  with  church 
authority.  Both  must  submit  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
neither  may  assume  a  right  over  the  other  contrary  to  that 
Word.  .  .  .  On  this  head  much  discussion  has  from  time 
to  time  arisen  respecting  the  deference  due  to  the  writings 
of  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  church.  .  .  .  Against  an 
implicit  submission  to  their  authority  there  are,  doubtless, 
important  considerations,  but  against  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  them  as  documents  of  more  than  ordinary  value 
they  merit  but  little  attention.  .  .  .  Those  among  them 
who  had  been  personally  conversant  with  the  Apostles,  and 
who  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  from 
what  they  continually  heard  from  preaching  and  discourse, 
as  well  as  from  their  writings,  seem  to  have  claim  to 
a  regard  only  short  of  that  which  was  due  to  their  inspired 
preceptors.  To  place  such  men  as  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  authority,  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  their  testimony  on  these  points,  than  bishops 
and  pastors  in  later  times,  betrays  an  error  of  judgment, 
which  on  any  other  subject  of  investigation  analogous  to 
this  would  be  deemed  preposterous.  On  the  part  of  their 
immediate  successors,  somewhat  of  the  same  extraordinary 
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claim  to  acceptance  still  presents  itself,  though  with 
a  certain  diminution  of  its  force.  Descending  still  lower 
in  the  scale  of  history,  this  authority  rapidly  diminishes, 
and  our  judgment  in  their  favour  will  be  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  influenced  by  the  internal  evidence  their  writings 
afford  of  some  superior  qualifications  in  the  authors  them- 
selves. ...  If,  in  addition  to  these  special  grounds  of 
confidence  in  the  early  Fathers,  we  admit  what  has  been 
contended  for  by  learned  and  judicious  divines,  that  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit — especially  that  of  discern- 
ing of  spirits — were  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  church 
till  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  this  would  give  still 
stronger  confirmation  to  their  claims.  ...  "No  man," 
says  Bishop  Bull,  *'can  oppose  catholic  consent,  but  he 
will  at  last  be  found  to  oppose  both  the  Divine  oracles  and 
sound  reason  \*'  ...  In  searching  the  Scriptures  for 
spiritual  instruction  ample  scope  is  afforded  to  the  exercise 
of  every  faculty  of  the  human  intellect.  .  .  .  Care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between  what  can  be  discerned  or 
apprehended  by  faith  only,  and  what  the  natural  intellect 
has  power  to  discover  or  excogitate  from  its  own  external 
or  internal  resources.  .  .  .  No  devout  believer  in  the  Scrip- 
tures will  be  regardless  of  S.  Paul's  declaration  that  "  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God."  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  ablest  as  well  as  safest  expositors  of  Holy  Writ 
are  generally  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  the  dispositions  emphatically  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  ...  In  the  infancy 
of  the  church  there  were  '*  diversities  of  gifts,"  proceeding 
from  the  same  Spirit.  ...  In  process  of  time  they  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  their  place  is  now  supplied  by 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  such 
attainments  as  the  light  of  human  learning,  bearing  some 
faint  analogy  to  the  light  of  inspiration,  enables  us  to  bring 
to  the  enquiry.  .  .  .  While,  therefore,  we  entirely  reject 
pretensions  to  special  illumination  of  the  understanding,  as 
a  warrant  for  obtruding  unauthorised  interpretations  of 
Holy  Writ .  .  .  we,  nevertheless,  are  far  from  depreciating^ 
the  value  of  that  spiritual  aid  which  is  the  assured  privilege 
of  every  faithful  member  of  Christ,  and  to  which  the  Scrip- 
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tures  themselves  invariably  direct  us  to  ascribe  whatever 
proficiency  we  make  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  .  .  .  The 
distinction,  then,  between  the  fanatic  and  the  sober-minded 
Christian  in  this  respect  is  manifest  \  .  .  .' 

The  fifth  lecture  deals  with  analysis  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  , 
*  This  cannot  but  be  requisite  in  a  work  so  multifarious  in 
its  contents,  composed  by  various  authors,  treating  on 
various  subjects,  referring  to  various  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences,  yet  manifesting  one  uniform  and  consistent 
purpose,  in  which  all  mankind  are  equally  concerned.  It 
is  also  the  more  necessary  because,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  presented  to  us  in  a  sys* 
tematic  form.  .  .  ^  First,  then,  we  are  to  consider  the 
general  distinction,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made,  between  what 
is  properly  fundamental  in  Scripture  truth,  and  what  is 
not  so.  It  is  not  every  truth  clearly  deducible  from  Scrip- 
ture, or  manifestly  necessary  to  be  believed,  that  can  with 
propriety  be  called  fundamental.  For  though  no  man  may 
safely  deny  any  doctrine  proved  from  Scripture,  yet  all 
truths,  however  certain  and  indisputable,  are  not  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  respect  to  their  essential 
importance.  .  .  .  Among  the  many  directions,  therefore, 
which  have  been  given  for  our  guidance  in  this  respect, 
none  perhaps  is  so  entirely  unexceptionable  as  the  rule 
laid  down  by  an  eminent  divine  of  our  church  (Waterland) 
that  ''whatever  verities  are  found  to  be  plainly  and  directly 
essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  GospeUcavenant^  they  are 
fundamental  veritiesy  and  whatever  errors  are  plainly  and 
directly  subversive  of  it,  they  are  fundamental  errors.  .  .  . 
The  Gospel  presupposes  not  only  the  existence  of  God, 
but  the  mode  of  His  existence  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  those  essential  attributes  by  which  He  was 
moved  to  bestow  this  inestimable  blessing  upon  mankind. 
...  It  further  assumes  that  man  has  freedom  of  will  to 
accept  or  reject  the  proffered  mercy,  and  that  it  is  the 
indisputable  right  of  his  Divine  Benefactor  to  prescribe 
the  stipulations  or  conditions  on  which  its  benefits  shall 
depend.  ...  A  covenant  without  conditions  seems  to  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  the  Gospel  were  simply 
a  promise  of  salvation,  it  might  be  absolute  and  unrestricted. 
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But  as  a  covenant  it  is  necessarily  conditional  ^  .  •  .  Per- 
haps, too,  we  shall  be  well  warranted  in  placing  amongst 
these  fundamental  articles  a  due  estimation  of  the  Christian 
sacraments  and  the  Christian  priesthood.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
appears  that  whatever  relates  generally  to  the  Divine 
nature  and  attributes — to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Whom  we  are  created,  redeemed,  and  sanctified — what- 
ever specially  appertains  to  the  personal  dignity  and  office 
of  the  Son  as  Mediator  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
man,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  rendering  us  meet  to  become 
partakers  of  that  covenant — whatever  conditions  are  to  be 
fulfilled  on  our  part  to  entitle  us  to  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant,  and  whatever  means  are  ordained  for  carrying 
this  gracious  purpose  of  the  Almighty  into  effect — may  be 
considered  as  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  .  .  . 
But,  secondly,  besides  this  general  distinction,  bearing 
reference  to  the  one  great  purpose  for  which  the  whole 
system  was  revealed,  there  are  also  specific  distinctions  to 
be  observed  respecting  the  several  dispensations  of  re- 
vealed religion,  by  which,  at  different  periods,  the  Almighty 
saw  fit  to  communicate  His  will  to  mankind.  .  .  .  For  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  however,  it  will  suffice  to  mark 
the  simple  chronological  order  of  the  Divine  transactions 
with  mankind,  as  they  occur  in  Holy  'Writ,  under  the 
Paradisiacal,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian 
dispensations.  .  .  .  We  shall  perceive  that  the  Paradisiacal 
stands  alone,  comprehending  the  first  general  covenant 
with  man,  and  applicable  only  to  that  state  of  innocence 
and  perfection  in  which  he  was  at  first  created.  •  .  .  We 
shall  perceive  also  that  .  •  .  the  second  general  covenant 
made  with  man  ,  .  .  was,  in  effect,  coeval  with  the  fall, 
having  its  beginning  in  the  promise  made  to  our  first 
parents.  .  .  .  The  Patriarchal  religion,  therefore,  was  that 
of  the  Gospel  in  promise  or  expectation.  The  Mosaic  was 
that  of  the  Gospel  in  type  and  prophecy.  The  Christian 
was  the  completion  of  both. .  .  .  To  prevent  misconceptions 
in  judging  of  the  several  parts  of  so  vast  a  design,  it  is 
necessary  that  other  distinctions,  more  specific,  but  equally 
important,  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  .  .  .  The 
order  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
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are  canonically  arranged  affords  one  general  clue  to  a  \ 
classification  of  their  contents.  .  .  .  But  whatever  distri-  ^ 
bution  we  adopt,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  book  is 
unconnected  with  the  rest.  And  hence  .  .  .  probably, 
these  several  writings  have  collectively  obtained  their 
appropriate  appellation,  the  Bible,  denoting  that  they  con- 
stitute one  entire  work,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
authors  whose  names  they  bear,  and  the  variety  of  subjects 
on  which  they  treat — a  work  singular  in  its  kind,  whether 
considered  with  respect  to  its  authority,  its  design,  or  its 
known  effects  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  ...  In 
the  historical  books  special  attention  is  necessary  to  the 
immediate  scope  and  purpose  of  the  narrative.  .  .  .  Here 
the  aids  of  geography,  chronology,  and  profane  history 
may  be  successfully  employed  in  the  adjustments  of  ques- 
tionable points,  and  in  connecting  events  and  circumstances 
which  the  sacred  writers  have  but  cursorily  or  incidentally 
noticed.  .  .  .  To  the  interpreter  of  the  prophetical  books 
of  Scripture  such  cautions  are  of  still  higher  moment.  In 
the  study  of  these  a  greater  reach  of  erudition  and  judg- 
ment will  be  requisite.  ...  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that  the  system  of  revealed  religion  should  in  all 
its  parts  and  circumstances  be  equally  clear  and  intelligible 
to  persons  living  in  different  ages  of  the  world  and  under 
different  dispensations  of  the  Divine  Will-.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  Almighty  that  the  disclosure 
of  what  related  to  this  vast  design  should  be  gradual  and 
progressive.  .  .  .  The  Patriarchs  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  so  distinct  a  view  of  the  mystery  of  redemption 
as  that  which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  Christian  world,  nor 
could  the  Jewish  prophecies  be  so  intelligible  to  those  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  as  to  them  who  have 
seen  their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  many  circum- 
stances respecting  the  types  and  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
under  the  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  dispensations  .  .  .  might 
then  be  better  understood  than  in  these  latter  ages,  when 
their  use  and  necessity  are  done  away  with  \  ...  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  so  far  as  it  respects  a  right  apprehension  of 
doctrinal  points,  we  may  observe  that  the  Gospel  of  S.  John 
in   particular,   and  almost'  all  the  Epistles   in  the  New 
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Testament,  were  evidently  written  to  meet  the  particular 
exigencies  of  the  faithful  in  those  times,  and  with  direct 
reference  to  the  religious  opinions  then  prevailing.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  S.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
when  the  gross  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  were 
gaining  ground,  and  that  the  introductory  part  of  it  relating 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Logos  was  composed  with  an  especial 
reference  to  their  refutation.  Other  heresies  had  also 
sprung  up  during  the  Apostolic  age,  and  to  these  the  sacred 
writers  found  it  needful  to  supply  an  antidote.  .  .  .  To 
matters  of  practical  concern  also  .  .  .  this  rule  must  be 
extended.  In  consulting  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unless  regard  be  had  to  the  state  of  manners,  civilisation, 
customs,  and  local  peculiarities,  of  the  times  to  which  they 
relate,  we  shall  be  perpetually  liable  to  dangerous  errors  of 
judgment,  both  with  respect  to  the  characters  set  before 
us  and  the  lessons  they  afford  for  the  regulation  of  our  own 
conduct.  Nor  is  this  caution  less  necessary  in  the  inter- 
pretation even  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament. 
Many  of  our  Lord's  injunctions  and  prohibitions,  as  well 
as  those  of  His  Apostles,  had  reference  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  His  personal  followers.  ...  To  apply 
these  to  every  succeeding  age,  or  to  a  state  of  society  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  may 
lead,  and  indeed  often  has  led,  to  mischievous  conse- 
quences. .  .  .  Who,  then,  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
Not  the  careless,  not  the  indolent,  not  the  superficial,  not 
the  unlettered  mind  !  The  sound  expositor  will  ever  be 
distinguished  from  the  vain,  though  learned,  sceptic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  ignorant,  though  not  less  conceited, 
enthusiast  on  the  other,  by  uniting  the  attainments  of 
sound  learning  and  sober  judgment  to  those  of  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Word.^  .  .  .' 

The  text  of  his  sixth  lecture  is  i  Cor.  ii.  13,  on  which  he 
proceeds  thus : — 

'The  further  we  advance  in  the  investigation  of  Scripture 
truth,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  perceive  that  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  it  depends  principally  upon  a  due  reverence  for 
Scripture  itself,  as  the  work  of  divine  inspiration. . . .  Hence 
arises  the  importance  of  the  rule  given  in  the  text — that  of 
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comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  ,  .  .  This  prin- 
ciple of  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture  is  what  theo- 
logians call  ''theanalogy  of  faith" — an  expression  perhaps 
borrowed  from  S.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans  \  .  .  . 
First,  the  verbal  analogy  of  Scripture,  or  the  collation  of 
parallel  texts.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  historical  analogy,  or 
collation  of  parallel  events.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  the  doctrinal 
analogy,  or  collation  of  parallel  instructions  relative  to 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  ^  ...  I.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  suggesting  to  the  sacred 
penmen  the  matter  and  substance  of  what  they  wrote,  or 
even  occasionally  the  very  terms  in  which  it  should  be 
expressed,  should  so  entirely  overrule  their  natural  faculties 
as  to  bring  them  all  to  one  standard  in  this  respect.  .  .  . 
This  its  general  character,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate style  and  manner  of  its  various  writers,  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Scripture  critic.  ...  II.  As 
verbal  analogy  is  aided  by  the  use  of  concordances  and 
lexicons,  so  is  historical  by  harmonies  of  the  sacred 
writings,  exhibiting  in  a  connected  series  the  matters  which 
lie  scattered  in  their  different  narratives,  and  presenting 
the  readiest  means  of  collating  Scriptural  facts. . . .  Further 
help,  where  necessary,  must  be  obtained  for  studying  the 
connections  of  sacred  with  profane  history ;  from  the  testi- 
monies of  Jewish  and  heathen  writers  to  the  records  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  from  such  information 
as  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  learned  have  afforded, 
respecting  the  times  and  countries  to  which  the  narratives 
of  the  sacred  historians  relate.  .  .  .  III.  Here  also  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  proceed  on  principles  to  a  certain 
degree  recognised  in  the  exposition  of  other  writings.  .  .  . 
How  exact  and  scrupulous  a  care  in  these  respects  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Scripture  critic,  lest, 
through  inadvertency  on  his  part,  the  way  of  truth  should 
be  evil  spoken  of.  .  .  .  Where  the  subjects  of  the  passages 
compared  are  correlative — as  in  the  case  of  type  and  anti- 
type, or  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — its 
advantages  will  instantly  be  perceived.  ...  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  in  adjusting  this  analogy  of  faith,  special 
attention  be  paid  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
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doctrines  under  consideration,  and  to  the  comparative 
clearness  with  which  they  are  revealed.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
questions  of  predestination  and  the  divine  decrees,  and 
of  the  salvability  of  those  who  have  never  been  admitted 
into  the  Christian  covenant,  are  dark  and  mysterious 
points,  respecting  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  Holy  Writ  to  give  direct  and  explicit  infor- 
mation. They  are  among  ''the  secret  things  belonging 
unto  the  Lord  our  God."  But  the  universality  of  man's 
redemption,  and  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  through 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  are  traced  as  with  a  sunbeam 
throughout  the  sacred  volume  \  .  .  .' 

S.  Paul,  he  says  in  his  seventh  lecture,  'distinguishes,* 
in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  *  the  two  dispensa- 
tions by  the  terms  Letter  and  Spirit,  intimating  that  the 
law  of  Moses,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  was  fulfilled  by  the 
Gospel  in  its  spiritual  sense ;  and  that  the  former  contained 
not  in  itself  the  power  of  delivering  Jfrom  sin  and  death, 
but  pointed  to  the  latter  as  bestowing  life  and  immortality  ^ 
.  ,  .  The  literal  sense  is  that  which  the  words  signify  in 
their  natural  and  proper  acceptation ;  the  figurative  is  that 
which  they  do  not  naturally  denote,  butwhich  they  neverthe- 
less intend,  under  some  figure  or  form  of  speech The 

terms  spiritual  and  mystical  stand  in  contradistinction  to  both 
these.  They  import  that  besides  the  direct  or  immediate 
signification  of  the  passage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively 
expressed,  there  is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  recon- 
dite sense ;  a  sense  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of  words 
from  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  applica- 
tion of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  fictitious  modes  of  instruction — such  as 
fables,  apologues^  and  allegories,  used  as  vehicles  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  where  the  hidden  sense  is  a  dis- 
tinct subject  of  enquiry  from  that  of  the  diction  in  which  it 
is  clothed. .  .  .  Thus  the  words  of  our  Lord,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  may  be  made  to  convey  a 
very  different  meaning,  according  as  they  are  literally  or 
figuratively  interpreted. .  .  .  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered  ,  .  •  the 
plain  inference  is  that  He  did  not  intend  His  words  to  be 
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understood  in  their  literal  sense.  .  .  .  The  figurative,  there- 
fore, must  here  be  the  true  verbal  sense.  .  .  .   But  the 
figurative  interpretation  thus  established  leads  to  a  further 
enquiry — whether,  beyond  the  mere  signification  of  the 
words,  there  be  not  also  a  hidden  or  spiritual  intent  in  the 
action  itself.     This  relates  to  the  mystical  sense.  .  .  .  But 
since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  every  sacramental  ordinance,  to 
represent   by  an    outward  sign   or  token   some   inward 
benefit  conveyed,  the  full  sense  of  the  words  of  the  institu- 
tion is  undoubtedly  mystical — that  is,  it  has  reference  to 
some   deeper  signification   than  the  words  abstractedly 
impart.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  take  a  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  proper  use  of  spiritual  or  mystical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ...  by  reference  to  the  several 
kinds  of  mystical  or  emblematical  writing  which  occur  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  which  the  chief  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  distinct  heads  of  Parable,  Type,  and 
Allegory.     Parables .  form  a  very  important   part  of  the 
sacred  writings.     Our  Lord  not  only  took  frequent  occa- 
sion to  introduce  them,  but  by  His  own  exposition  of  some, 
taught  us  how  to  expound  others.  .  .  .  Types  form  another 
conspicuous  part  of  the  Divine  plan  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  brazen  serpent  and  to 
Jonah  as  t3rpes  of  His  death  and  resurrection.  .  .  .  Similar 
observations  are  applicable  to  those  other  figurative  por- 
tions of  Holy  Writ  which  fall  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  allegory.     Parables  and  types  partake  of  the  nature 
of  allegorical  representations  .  .  .  but  though  every  type  or 
parable  is  of  an  allegorical  character,  yet  every  allegory  is 
not  a  type  or  parable.  .  .  .  S.  Paul,  in  applying  the  history  of 
Sarah  and  Hagar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants, 
does  not  call  it  a  type. .  .  .  Such  allegorical  interpretations 
seem  to  form  a  distinct  class.     So,  again,  do  S3anbols.  .  .  . 
The  importance,  then,  of  figurative  and  mystical  interpre- 
tation can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  .  .  .  Still,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  the  admirers  of  allegory  and  mysticism 
respecting  the  transcendent  excellence  of  such  expositions 
ought  to  be  deemed  of  little  weight,  unless  thev  can  be 
shewn  to  have  the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ.  .  .  .  ^Jor  will  it 
avail  to  argue  from  some  instances  in  Scripture  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  to  the  application  of  it  as  an  uni- 
versal rule.     No  such  universal  rule  is  to  be  found  in 
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Scripture.  It  is  nowhere  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  there 
is  in  every  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  nor  even  in  the 
greater  part,  a  hidden  spiritual  sense,  besides  that  which 
the  literal  expression  conveys.  ...  In  every  department  of 
sacred  criticism,  it  is,  indeed,  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
be  not  wise  in  our  own  conceits^  that  we  take  heed  neither 
to  add  to,  nor  to  diminish  from,  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  we  beware  of  confounding  His  unerring  wisdom  with 
the  wanderings  of  our  own  vain  fancies.  .  .  .' 

He  sums  up  thus  in  his  eighth  lecture,  what  has  been 
proved  in  his  previous  lectures : — 

'  Upon  a  general  review  of  the  history  of  revealed  re- 
ligion every  intelligent  observer  may  perceive  that  it  has 
not  been  left  to  human  wisdom  only  to  provide  the  means 
of  communicating  and  perpetuating  its  blessings  to  man- 
kind. Human  instrumentality  has  been  employed,  but 
under  the  control  of  special  laws  and  ordinances  from 
above.  Human  learning  has  been  made  necessary  for  a 
right  knowledge  of  its  instructions,  but  in  subserviency  to 
the  rule  of  faith.  Human  authority  has  been  ordained  to 
administer  its  laws  and  to  dispense  its  privileges,  but  with 
no  power  to  alter  one  tittle  of  its  charter.  The  wisdom 
which  foresees  and  plans  everything  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  power  which  carries  on  and  accomplishes  whatever 
that  wisdom  had  devised,  have  clearly  manifested  a  Divine 
superintendence  of  the  whole,  while  the  agency  of  man  has 
been  no  less  conspicuous  in  those  various  circumstances 
and  events,  which,  without  any  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  have  contributed  to  its  extension  and  com- 
pletion. In  the  words  of  the  text,  the  Apostle  adverts  to 
one  special  instance  .  .  .  the  institution  of  the  Church  for 
the  preservation  of  Christian  faith — the  church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  .  .  ,'  He 
develops  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  on  this  head  at  great 
length  from  his  other  epistles,  and  shews  how  faithfully 
the  facts  of  the  primitive  church  proved  it  had  been  carried 
out  by  his  successors  ^.  Further  on  he  says :  '  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  no  church  in  existence  has  better  estab- 
lished its  character  for  moderation  in  doctrine  and  in  disci- 
pline than  our  own  .  .  .  carefully  steering  betwixt  opposite 
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errors.  .  .  .'  And  among  the  instances  given  by  him  of  both, 
he  goes  back  to  what  he  had  previously  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  words  of  institution  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and 
further  says  :  *  Although  the  very  words  of  Scripture  are 
adhered  to  in  the  consecration  and  the  administration  of 
the  elements,  yet  they  are  so  applied  in  other  parts  of  the 
service  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  understand  them  in  any 
other  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  while  the  doctrines 
of  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation  are  virtually 
disclaimed,  that  of  the  real  PresencCy  spiritually,  mystically, 
and  sacramentally  understood,  is  no  less  clearly  im- 
plied \  . .  .' 

Altogether  the  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation 
were  never  more  truly,  more  luminously,  more  compre- 
hensively, more  reverently  set  forth,  than  in  these 
lectures;  and  as  such,  there  is  no  one  book  as  yet  in 
circulation  that  would  more  repay  careful  study  now,  or 
at  any  time  till  it  has  been  eclipsed,  than  the  volume 
which  contains  them.  They  are  the  product  of  a  richly- 
stored,  well-trained,  critical  mind,  doing  nothing  by 
halves,  influenced  by  no  secret  predilections  or  subtle 
speculations,  but  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  unassail- 
ableness  of  the  Christian  Bible,  regarded  as  a  message 
from  God  to  man,  and  unansweringly  guided  in  his  ex- 
amination of  its  contents  by  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense— the  staple  qualities  of  an  English  mind,  formed 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  not  elsewhere  found  of 
indigenous  growth. 

§  8.  Reginald  Heber  succeeded  Van  Mildert  as  Bampton 
Lecturer;  but  it  was  not  for  his  utterances  in  that  capacity 
that  he  became  so  celebrated  and  beloved  in  life,  or  so 
lamented  in  death.  He  was  born  at  the  Rectory,  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  then  held  by  his  father,  though  at  the  same 
time  patron  of  the  living  of  Hodnet  in  Salop,  and  of 
Merton  in  Yorkshire.  Reginald,  his  eldest  son  by  his 
second  wife,  whose  talents  began  to  display  themselves 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  was  born  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1783.  We  are  told  by  his  widow  that  when  he 
was  but  five  years  old  he  could  read  his  Bible  with 
fluency.    And,  even  then,  was  remarkable  for  the  avidity 
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with  which  he  studied  it,  and  for  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  A  discussion  had  one  day,  about  this  time, 
arisen  in  his  absence  between  his  father  and  some  friends 
as  to  the  book  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  a  particular 
passage  was  to  be  found.  On  Reginald's  entering  the 
room  his  father  referred  the  question  to  him,  when  he  at 
once  named  both  the  book  and  the  chapter.  Two  years 
later  a  party  of  his  young  companions  were  amusing 
themselves  with  riddles  and  cross  questions  in  the  room 
where  he  was  reading.  His  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  question  :  '  Where  was  Moses,  when  his  candle  went 
out?*  'On  Mount  Nebo,' was  his  immediate  reply,  'for 
there  he  died.' 

Unfortunately,  this  precocious  child  came  to  Oxford 
without  having  had  the  intellectual  training  of  an  English 
public  school,  for  the  loss  ofNwhich  no  private  tuition  can 
compensate.  This  will  account  for  a  fact  noticed  by  his 
accomplished  widow,  but  without  attempting  to  account 
for  it,  that  'for  the  exact  sciences,  or  for  critical  know- 
ledge,* her  gifted  husband  'had  no  taste.*  When  asked 
the  date  of  a  particular  event  he  could  seldom  give  the 
date,  though  he  always  knew  who  were  alive  when  it 
occurred,  who  brought  it  about,  and  what  consequences 
resulted  from  it.  '  In  like  manner  the  structure  of  the 
antient  languages  was  to  him  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance, which  he  attended  to  only  as  far  as  he  was 
obliged  by  his  school  lessons- ancj  exercises  \*  His  writings 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Exact 
criticism,  certainly,  was  not  his  forte.  He  matriculated  at 
Brasenose  in  October  Term  1800  as  a  Commoner.  His 
quaint  rooms  there  are  still  shewn  at  the  north-east  corner. 
The  bed  is  in  an  alcove,  carved  out  of  the  sitting-room, 
an  arrangement  constantly  met  with  in  France.  It  was  in 
1803  that  his  celebrated  Newdigate  Palestine  was  com- 
posed. Sir  Walter  Scott  happened  to  be  breakfasting 
with  him  in  those  rooms  previously  to  its  recital  in  the 
rostrum,  and  heard  it  read.  Years  afterwards  he  told  his 
widow  a  remark  upon  it  made  by  him  at  the  time.  '  You 
have  omitted,'  he  said,  'one  striking  circumstance  in 
your  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  that  no  tools 

^  Life,  p.  9. 
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were  used  in  its  erection.*  Heber  instantly  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  soon  returned  with  this  exquisite 
colophon  ^ : — 

*  No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung : 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung: 
Majestic  silence ! ' 

In  the  copy  presented  to  '  Mr.  Douce  with  Mr.  Heber*s 
compliments,*  Mr.  Douce  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of 
it :  '  No  praise  was  more  deservedly  bestowed  than  that 
obtained  by  the  author  of  this  elegant  poem,  of  which 
whatever  can  be  said  in  commendation  will  be  too  mean 
a  praise.*  Its  recital  excited  a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 
His  aged  father,  who  was  present,  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  thunders  of  its  reception  that  he  died  the  following 
winter.  His  faithful  biographer  is  stating  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  she  says:  'The  success  which  attended 
this  prize  poem  has  been  unparalleled  in  its  class  ...  it 
has  retained  its  place  among  the  higher  poetical  composi- 
tions of  the  age,  and  has  since  been  further  immortalised 
by  the  genius  of  Dr.  Crotch,  musical  professor  in  Oxford'*.' 
But  when  a  writer  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyl.  Britan.  credits  him  on  hearsay  with  'the  best 
prize-poem  ever  written  in  Oxford,*  with  the  Advent 
hymn  'Lo  He  comes,'  &c.,  and  with  the  Easter  hymn 
'Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day,*  &c.,  he  misrepresents 
opinions  in  one  case  and  facts  in  the  other.  For  this 
Advent  and  this  Easter  hymn  have  been  given  to  others 
in  the  hymnal  of  the  University;  nor  have  they  been 
claimed  for  him  in  any  collection  of  his  own  hymns.  Of 
the  best  known  of  his  beautiful  hymns,  '  Thou  art  gone  to 
the  grave,*  &c.,  was  composed  on  the  death  of  his  father; 
'  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  was  composed  in  a 
sermon  preached  for  the  S.  P.  G.  in  Wrexham  church ; 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy,'  perhaps  of  them  all,  both  on  account 
of  its  mysterious  subject,  and  the  exquisite  manner  in 
which  it  is  there  treated,  most  widely  used.  On  Trinity 
Sunday,  probably,  no  church  in  the  English  communion 
ever  omits  it.     Heber  too  deserves  to  be  named  as  having 

*  In  all  the  printed  copies  of  the  poem  the  first  line  begins  *  no  work- 
man's steel,'  which  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
^  Set  to  music  by  him  as  an  Oratorio. 
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been  the  first  to  propose  substituting  a  more  perfect 
hymnal  than  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  to  which 
he  invited  the  powerful  co-operation  of  his  dear  friend 
Milman  ;  but  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London,  thought 
it  much  too  bold  an  innovation  \  We  have  to  thank  him 
also  for  a  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  which  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  and  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  would  seem  to  have  left  as 
he  found  it  in  his  own,  save  that  he  has  verified  all 
Taylor's  quotations,  admits  as  being  by  Taylor  two  pieces 
which  Heber  had  rejected  as  not  being  by  him,  and 
rejects  three  that  Heber  had  admitted  as  his.  But  in  a 
note  he  justly  protests  against  a  most  astounding  pro- 
nouncement by  Heber  in  1807 — the  year  in  which  he  was 
ordained  deacon.  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Thornton^ :  'The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures,' 
he  tells  him,  'the  more  I  am  convinced  that  John  Calvin 
and  his  master  S.  Augustin  were  miserable  theologians,' 
He  could  not  have  known  much  of  either  to  have  made 
this  assertion.  The  letter  containing  it  had  better  have 
been  omitted.  Returning  to  the  modern  estimate  said  to 
exist  of  his  Newdigate,  doubtless  Heber  himself  would 
have  shrunk  from  setting  his  own  composition  above  that 
of  his  college-chum,  Dean  Milman,  though  he  limits  his 
Apollo  Belvedere  to  just  fifty  lines,  while  Palestine  exceeds 
four  hundred.  Neither  would  Heber,  had  he  lived  long 
enough,  have  claimed  precedence  for  his  poem  over  The 
Gipsies  of  Dean  Stanley.  Palestine  gained  a  Fellowship  of 
All  Souls  for  Heber  the  year  after  its  recital,  a  proof  of 
the  celebrity  that  it  had  secured  amongst  contemporaries 
for  its  author.  But  in  1809  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  W.  D.  Shipley,  Dean  of  S.  Asaph,  son  of  the 
learned  bishop  of  that  See,  who  died  in  1788.  The  Bishops 
of  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
their  deans.  From  that  time  till  1823,  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  he  made  the  family  living  of  Hodnet 
his  home.  But  in  1815  he  was  called  away  suddenly  to 
Oxford  to  preach  his  Bampton  Lectures,  'a  year  sooner 
than  he  expected  it  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  some  apology  for 

^  See  the  letters  to  Milman  in  182 i-a  ;  Life,  pp.  49  and  93. 

^  Vol.  i.  xlvii.     This  letter  may  be  read  in  vol.  i.  335-7  of  the  Life. 
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their  numerous  defects/  as  he  says  himself  in  a  parenthesis. 
For  it  was  'the  nature  and  office  of  the  Comforter  pro- 
mised by  our  Lord '  which  he  proposed  discussing  in 
them ;  and  this  subject,  he  says — as  had  been  said  ages 
before  by  S.  Augustine — was  one  'by  which  the  attention 
of  theologians  had  been  perhaps  less  occupied  than  by 
any  other.  .  .  .*  Evidently  the  Lecturer  for  these  reasons 
was  the  following  year  nominated  to  a  select  preachership 
by  the  then  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Van  Mildert. 
Seven  sermons  were  delivered  by  him  two  years  after- 
wards in  this  capacity ;  all  seven,  according  to  the  volume 
which  contains  them,  in  a  single  year,  1818.  All  might 
have  been  preached  in  any  church,  and  in  point  of  fact 
most  of  them  were  preached  in  other  pulpits  besides  that 
of  the  University,  to  which  no  special  reference  occurs  in 
any  ;  neither  were  they  the  best  of  '  the  Sermons  preached 
in  England*  by  him.  Of  his  Bampton  Lectures  and  their 
subsequent  publication  he  makes  constant  mention  in 
writing  to  friends  \  whose  counsel  and  criticisms  he 
solicits.  Of  these  sermons  he  speaks  only  during  their 
composition,  and  only  mentions  '  a  week's  visit  to  Oxford 
in  the  year  of  their  delivery.'  But  his  soliloquies  during 
that  week  will  be  read  by  seniors  with  more  interest  to 
the  end  of  time  than  many  sermons.  '  Oxford,'  he  says, 
'  always  presents  a  curious  gerometer  to  people  who  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  resident ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  felt  it  so  much  before.  In  some  respects  it  is 
whimsically  altered  from  what  I  remember  it,  though,  of 
course,  the  whole  outward  show  proceeds  with  less  visible 
alteration  than  the  library  of  GOethe's  grandfather,  where 
every  thing  was  so  old,  and  in  such  good  order,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still,  or  as  if  the  watch  of 
society  had  been  put  back  for  a  century.  But  in  Oxford, 
notwithstanding  this  outward  monotony,  there  are  certain 
changes  which  an  observer  less  keen  than  yourself  would 
not  fail  to  discover.  First,  when  we  remember  Christ 
Church  it  was  an  absolute  monarchy  of  the  most  ultra- 
oriental  character,  whereas  the  reigning  dean  is  as  little 
attended  to,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  peishwah  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  whole  government  resting  on  an  oligarchy 

1  Life,  ib.  pp.  428-9,  443,  447. 
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of  tutors,  under  whom  I  think  the  college  flourishes  at 
least  as  much  as  under  the  cloud-compelling  wig  of  the 
venerable  Cyril.  My  own  old  college  is  less  altered  in 
this  respect ;  but  the  tutors  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
University,  are  so  different  from  the  former  stock  as  to 
occasion  a  very  ludicrous  comparison.  The  old  boj's 
never  stirred  from  home  ;  these  pass  their  whole  vacations 
on  the  continent,  are  geologists,  system-mongers,  and  I 
know  not  what.  ...  Of  the  young  men  .  .  .  the  general 
story  is,  they  were  never  so  diligent  and  so  orderly  as  at 
present,  all  which  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
system  of  examinations.  There  is  really,  I  think,  much 
less  lounging  than  formerly,  which  is  produced,  of  course, 
by  the  greater  frequency  and  regularity  of  lectures ;  but 
hunting  seems  practised  to  a  degree  considerably  beyond 
our  times.  ...  If  Bacchus  is  somewhat  less  honoured  .  .  . 
the  general  change  of  manners  in  this  respect  has  probably 
had  as  much  efficacy  as  any  strictness  of  discipline  \' 

He  had  more  hopes  of  young  Oxford  than  the  Venusian 
bard  of  old  Rome — '^Etas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit  Nos 
nequiores,'  &c. 

Heber  was  not  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  succeed  a  Cambridge  man,  as  de- 
servedly celebrated  as  himself,  and,  in  some  respects,  on 
more  solid  grounds.  For  the  work  of  Thomas  Fanshaw 
Middleton,  '  on  the  Greek  article  ^  applied  to  the  criticism  and 
illustration  of  the  New  Testament/  is  one  of  the  standard 
heirlooms  of  the  Church  of  England,  never  likely  to  grow 
old.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  work  is  never  once 
named  by  Heber,  though  he  gives  his  learned  predecessor 
full  credit  for  all  the  missionary  projects  inaugurated  by 
him  at  Calcutta,  particularly  for  the  foundation  of  Bishop's 
College  at  headquarters,  and  for  the  organisation  of  the 
vast  diocese  dependant  on  it  for  trained  officials.  Mid- 
dleton sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  18 14,  with  three  Fellows 
of  Colleges  at  Oxford  who  had  been  appointed  Archdeacons 
of  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras  for  his  staff;  and  he  was 
the  first  person  interred  in  the  Cathedral  or  Government 
Church   in  1822.     Heber,  who   had   pondered   over  the 

^  Life,  ib.  pp.  498-9. 

*  On  its  merits,  see  the  last  edition  by  H.  J.  Rose  in  1833. 
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solid  erections  of  his  predecessor  by  his  own  fireside  at 
Hodnet,  and  had  his  enthusiasm  kindled  earlier  by  the 
burning  heroism  of  Henry  Martyn  in  India,  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  task  of  improving,  enlarging,  and 
consolidating  all  that  he  found  there  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  far-seeing  wisdom  of  his  predecessor  in  founding 
Bishop's  College  was  warmly  recognised  and  taken  up  by 
him.  It  was  simply  this:  'that  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  would  be  most  effectually  forwarded  by  instructing 
them  in  various  branches  of  European  knowledge,  without 
reference  being  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  their  religious 
improvement.  Preaching/  he  apprehended,  'must  form 
a  prominent  part  in  any  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  these 
people  :  but  a  preparation  of  the  native  mind  was  further 
required  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  importance 
and  truth  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  them,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  the  effect  of  education.'  Hence  Bishop's 
College  was  founded  in  the  first  instance  for  educating 
both  native  and  European  Christians  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  '  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  offices  of 
schoolmasters,  catechists  and  priests ;  for  translating  the 
Scriptures  and  Common  Prayer,  and  for  receiving  mis- 
sionaries sent  from  England  before  they  were  appointed  to 
their  respective  stations  \'  Had  this  College  been  in 
existence  when  Henry  Martyn  reached  India,  his  noble 
zeal  would  have  been  spared  many  rebuffs. 

Heber  proved  its  second  founder  in  more  ways  than 
one.  On  the  subject  of  Church-government,  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Davies,  senior  chaplain  at  Bombay,  is  animated  by  the 
best  spirit  in  enuntiating  the  principles  on  which  every 
bishop  is  bound  to  act,  and  to  insist  on  the  obedience  due 
to  him  by  law  from  all  his  subordinates.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  work  of  the  Church  be  carried  on  ^ 

In  his  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Ceylon,  he  shews 
that,  by  an  opinion  given  by  the  King's  Advocate,  and 
concurred  in  by  all  the  members  of  the  Government,  '  all 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  employed  in  any 
public  ministry  within  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  patent,  subject  to  the  Bishop's  authority :  and 
also  by  the  ready  consent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 

^  Life,  ii.  169-70.  ^  Life,  ii.  158. 
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themselves  to  submit  their  missionaries  to  episcopal  govern- 
ment \  .  .* 

Heber  was  as  earnest  and  strict  on  all  these  points  as 
his  predecessor ;  but  his  manners  were,  so  courteous  and 
so  winning,  that  nobody  could  be  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  him,  and  resist  his  influence  for  long :  and 
everybody  felt  he  had  lost  a  friend  when  he  died.  His 
letters  describing  his  journeys,  his  stopping  places,  and  his 
receptions  throughout  his  vast  diocese,  in  which  Ceylon 
was  now  included,  are  delightful  reading.  And  the 
numerous  pictures  of  him,  or  monuments  to  his  memory, 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  bespeak  the  widespread 
affection  in  which  he  was  held  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
last  act  of  his  was  a  confirmation  at  Trichinopoly.  When 
it  was  over,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  address  he  had  just 
delivered  :  '  Trichinopoly,  April  3,  1826.'  A  few  minutes 
later  he  was  found  dead  in  a  large  cold  bath  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  He  had  not  been  four  years  in  India 
when  his  end  overtook  him  in  full  harness,  and  cut  short 
his  saintly  career.. 

§  9.  Henry  Hart  Milman  was  junior  by  eight  years  in 
point  of  birth  to  his  friend  Heber ;  but  he  came  to  Brase- 
nose  College  from  Eton,  where  the  foundations  were  laid 
of  a  career  still  more  brilliant  at  Oxford  than  that  of  his 
senior.  His  origin,  too,  may  have  helped  him  on  some- 
what in  after  life.  For  he  was  third  son  of  Sir  F.  Milman, 
Bart.,  and  physician  to  George  III.  He  was  born  in  1791 : 
he  gained  the  Newdigate  in  1812 ;  Latin  verse  in  1813, 
first  class  the  same  year.  Then,  as  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  the  Latin  and  English  essays  in  1816;  the  first 
*  on  the  difference  between  histories  written  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  * ;  the  second,  in  which  still  rarer  talent  is 
displayed,  'on  a  comparative  estimate  of  sculpture  and 
painting.'  In  this  year  he  became  famous  in  London  by 
the  publication  of  a  tragedy  called  Fazio,  which  went 
through  several  editions,  and  achieved  great  success  on 
the  stage.  Five  years  later,  he  was  elected  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  and  Bam pton  Lecturer  in  1827.  These 
lectures  he  was  permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  King,  their 
subject  being  the  evidence  for  Christianity  supplied  by  the 

'  lb,  pp.  178-9. 
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acts  of  the  Apostles.  '  How  they  attained  to  that  wisdom,' 
he  says  at  the  end  of  his  seventh  lecture,  '  of  which  their 
success  is  an  irrefragable  proof,  unless  by  the  constant 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Exclude  the  Deity,  nothing  is  explicable,  con- 
ceivable, or  credible  ;  acknowledge  "  Christ  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  all  is  clear,  rational,  and 
satisfactory.' 

His  history  of  the  Jews  first  appeared,  within  two  years 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  in  three  volumes  of  the  Family 
Library,  but  with  the  author's  name  suppressed.  It  was 
instantly  criticised  ;  but  in  later  editions,  bearing  his  name, 
the  objections  urged  against  it  were  met.  '  The  object  of 
this  work,'  he  says,  *is  strictly  historical,  not  theological ; 
yet  a  few  observations  may  be  ventured  on  this  point,  con- 
sidering its  important  bearing  on  the  manner  in  which 
Jewish  history  ought  to  be  written  and  read.  .  .  Allowance, 
therefore,  being  always  made  for  their  age  and  social  state, 
the  patriarchs,  kings,  and  other  Hebrew  worthies,  are 
amenable  to  the  same  verdict  which  will  be  passed  on  the 
eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Excepting  where  they 
act  under  the  express  commandment  of  God,  they  have  no 
exemption  from  the  judgment  of  posterity:  and  on  the 
same  principle,  while  God  is  on  the  scene,  the  historian 
will  write  with  caution  and  reverence  :  while  man,  with 
freedom,  justice,  and  impartiality  \  .  .'  Such  is  the  rule 
which  he  lays  down  for  himself.  He  starts  from  Abraham, 
the  founder  of  the  race.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  'cannot,'  he  says,  *by  any  fair 
interpretation  be  made  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of 
preternatural  agency ''^. . .'  He  makes  Moses  the  lawgiver, 
through  whom  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  embodied  in  ' 
the  Pentateuch,  were  derived.  He  relates  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  just  as 
he  finds  it ;  and  though  he  mentions  a  number  of  explana- 
tions given  of  it  in  modern  times,  he  reserves  the  last  place 
for  that  of '  those  who  contend  for  the  literal  acceptation 
of  the  miracles'  as  being  'astonishingly  sublime ^  .  .  .' 
Further  on*,  the  historian  rises  to  his  highest  pitch,  in 

'  pp.  20- 1,  ed.  Routledge,  1878.  ^  lb.  p.  46. 
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pointing  out  that  'the  three  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Hebrew  annals,  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  were  three 
of  their  most  distinguished  poets.'  Then  of  '  the  hymns  of 
David,'  he,  a  fine  poet  himself,  says  :  that  they  excel  no 
less  in  sublimity  and  tenderness  of  expression  than  in 
loftiness  and  purity  of  religious  sentiment.  In  comparison 
of  them,  the  sacred  poetry  of  all  other  nations  sinks  into 
mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so  exquisitely  the  uni- 
versal language  of  religious  emotion,  that,  a  few  vindictive 
passages  excepted,  natural  in  the  warrior  poet  of  a  sterner 
age\  they  have  entered,  with  unquestionable  propriety,  into 
the  ritual  of  the  holier  and  more  perfect  religion  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  How  many  human  hearts  have  they  softened,  purified, 
exalted  !  Of  how  many  wretched  beings  have  they  been 
the  secret  consolation  !  On  how  many  communities  have 
they  drawn  down  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  by 
bringing  the  affections  into  unison  with  their  deep  devo- 
tional fervour.  .  .  .'  Six  pages  on,  commencing  with  the 
celebrated  line  of  his  friend  Heber  on  the  silent  growth  of 
the  temple,  a  magnificent  picture  follows  of  its  dedication 
by  Solomon,  '  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its  materials,  the 
innumerable  multitudes,  the  priesthood  in  their  gorgeous 
attire,  the  king  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  his 
throne  of  burnished  brass,  the  music,  the  radiant  cloud 
filling  the  temple,  the  sudden  fire  flashing  on  the  altar,  the 
whole  nation  upon  their  knees.  Was  it  not  rather  the 
religious  grandeur  of  the  hymns,  and  of  the  prayer ;  the 
exalted  and  rational  views  of  the  Divine  nature ;  the  union 
of  a  whole  people  in  the  adoration  of  the  one  great,  incom- 
prehensible, almighty,  everlasting  Creator.  .  .  .'  Which  of 
these  two  glories,  he  asks,  the  outward  or  the  moral,  was 
the  greater?  Milman  unhesitatingly  recognises  the  far 
fore-reaching  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  AmoZy  who  'not 
only  took  a  great  share  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  successive 
reigns  from  Azariah  to  Hezekiah,  described  or  anticipated 
all  the  wars,  conquests,  and  convulsions,  which  attended  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dynasties,  but 
penetrated  still  further  into  futurity  .  .  .  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  remote  prospects  of  future  grandeur  ^. .  . .' 

^  But  these,  we,  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  should  always  interpret 
of  our  spiritual  foes.  ^  lb.  p.  165. 
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He  speaks  of  Jeremiah  with  rapture,  who  '  survived  to 
behold  the  sad  accomplishment  of  all  his  darkest  pre- 
dictions .  .  .  What  were  the  feelings  of  a  patriotic  and 
religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous  crisis,  he  has  left  on 
record  in  his  unrivalled  elegies  .  .  .  drawn  with  all  the  life 
and  reality  of  ^n  eye-witness.  They  combine  the  truth  of 
history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry  \  .  /  Of  Daniel 
he  writes  :  '  Like  Joseph,  Daniel  became  one  of  the  viziers 
or  satraps  of  the  mighty  empire  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Nor  was  this  rapid 
advancement  of  their  countryman — though  the  manner  in 
which  Daniel  is  frequently  named  by  his  contemporary 
Ezekiel  shews  the  pride  and  reverence  with  which  the 
whole  nation  looked  up  to  their  distinguished  compatriot — 
the  only  ground  of  hope  and  consolation  to  the  scattered 
exiles  ^  .  .  .  The  hope  of  a  Messiah,  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed but  vaguely  and  indistinctly,  had  been  enlarged  and 
arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  images  by  Isaiah,  previous 
to  the  fall  of  the  city,  it  was  propagated,  and  even  the  time 
of  His  appearance  declared,  by  the  prophets  of  the  exiles, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  it  sank  deep  into  the  popular  mind, 
and  contributed  no  doubt  to  knit  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
brotherhood,  by  which  the  Hebrew  people  were  held 
together  more  closely  \  .  .  /  Milman,  the  critic  and  reviser 
of  Gibbon,  and  author  of  *  Latin  Christianity,'  thus  con- 
siders all  these  prophecies  not  only  genuine,  but  authentic. 
Ought  not  his  unqualified  testimony  to  their  historic 
unassailableness  and  mutual  interdependence  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  men  of  our  day  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  defiant  criticism  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  has  been  imported  from  Germany?  Their 
arch-purveyor  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him. 
Colenso's  final  conclusions  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
books  were  before  the  world  in  1863 ;  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  work  of  Milman  appeared  in  1866,  just  two  years 
before  his  death.  He  may  be  supposed  of  course  to 
endorse  such  criticism  as  he  quotes  in  an  appendix  from 
Paley  \  but  in  the  same  breath  he  declares  that  *  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rake  into  the  dust  of  buried  infidelity  to 
discover  the  objections  to  which  he  alludes  ;  they  are  per- 
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petually  current  among  us,  and  rise  up  to  every  mind 
which  ventures  to  think,  to  enquire,  or  to  reason  on  such 
subjects/  And  in  a  note  to  the  commencement  of  Book 
iv.  he  says:  'Of  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies  which 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps 
two-thirds  are  found  in  the  passages  which  contain 
numbers '. .  / 

His  history  of  Christianity  first  issued  from  the  press  in 
1840.  It  was  largely  read,  but  some  fault  was  found  with 
it  for  having  a  life  of  Christ  prefixed  to  it,  which  he  never- 
theless considered  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the 
whole.  And  against  this  objection  must  be  set  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  him  of  warmly  repudiating  in  later 
editions  the  views  successively  put  out  by  Strauss  and 
Renan  on  that  life,  w^hilst  acknowledging  the  vast  learning 
of  the  one,  and  the  captivating  style  of  the  other.  '  As  to 
apKDStolic  and  immediate  fK)st-apostolic  times,'  he  further 
adds,  '  I  read  Baur  and  his  discipleswith  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  their  industry,  sagcaity,  ingenuity,  but  without  con- 
viction . . .  Their  criticism  will  rarely  bear  criticism*.  . . .' 
Milman  of  course  recognises  the  preternatural  character  of 
the  acts  of  Christ  in  every  recorded  case  to  the  full,  and 
regards  Him  as  an  infallible  Teacher,  though  his  remarks 
on  denummcs  in  a  note  to  page  217  may  seem  in  such  cases 
to  explain  away  the  preternatural.  But  on  historical 
grounds  alone  we  may  wish  the  historian  had  left  the 
Gospels  untouched,  and  also  that  the  later  editions  of  this 
part  of  his  work  had  been  revised  with  more  care.  For 
instance,  Christ  is  made  to  read  chapter  x\n.  of  Isaiah  at 
Nazareth  instead  of  chapter  Ixi.  *,  and  to  quote  the  2nd 
Psalm  to  the  Pharisees,  instead  of  the  i  loth  *. 

On  his  shortcomings  as  an  historian,  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  in  greater  detail,  lest  they  should  mislead  others.  In 
his  second  appendix  to  Book  i.  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospels^ 
he  speaks  of  the  discrepancies  and  variations  of  the  *  first 
three  gospels.'  Synoptics^  he  will  not  call  them — but  omits 
all  mention  of  the  fourth.  Ought  he  not  to  have  told  us, 
that  practically  the  scene  of  those  three  gos|>els  is  laid  in 
Galilee,  while  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  laid  at  Jerusalem? 

'  p.  79.  '  Pref.  to  the  edition  of  1867.     Comp.  note  to  c  ii. 
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Hence  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  in  the  first  three  gospels 
is  of  the  simplest  kind,  abounding  in  parables ;  in  that  of  the 
fourth  He  never  once  pronounces  the  word  parable,  con- 
fining His  teaching  to  sublime  discourses,  which  only  the 
learned  could  follow.  Should  he  not  have  pointed  out 
that  it  is  in  the  first  and  third  gospels  only  that  we  are  told 
anything  of  the  earthly  descent,  parentage,  birth,  and  child- 
hood of  our  blessed  Lord,  while  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  Gospel  may  be  said  to  epitomise  the  first  chapter  of 
the  fourth.  For  it  starts  with  a  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  'the  Son  of  God,'  and  then  proceeds  to  recount  His 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  which  S.  Luke  tells  us  happened 
when  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  to  which  the  Baptist 
makes  reference  several  times  in  his  utterances  at  Bethabara 
beyond  Jordan — a  ford,  north  of  the  ford  where  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  took  place — which  S.  John  in  his  first  chapter 
reports.  Again  Milman  has  overlooked  entirely  the  fact 
on  which  all  the  four  gospels  lay-  stress — namely,  that 
Jesus  would  not  commence  preaching  in  Galilee,  till  the 
Baptist  had  been  cast  into  prison  \  Again,  on  the  subject 
of  his  imprisonment,  we  should  have  been  told,  in  a  history 
of  these  events,  that  there  were  two  Herod  Philips,  one 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis^  and  brother  of  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  by  whom  John  was  imprisoned : 
the  other  Herod  Philip,  who  beautified  Caesarea  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  surnamed  after  him,  and  whose  wife  was 
Herodias.  Further  we  should  have  been  told,  that  as  she 
had  a  daughter  by  him,  her  union  with  Antipas  was  for- 
bidden by  law,  whether  her  own  husband  was  dead  or  not. 
Again,  we  should  have  been  told  at  starting  that  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  Luke  date  the  birth  of  Christ  by  saying  it  happened 
in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king;  S.  Matthew,  by  close  mention 
of  his  successor,  shewing  that  it  was  just  at  the  end  of  his 
reign,  S.  Luke  fixing  it  still  more  by  the  taxing  of  Augustus, 
while  neither  S.  Mark  nor  S.  John  mention  it  in  any  way  ; 
but  S.  John  alone,  who  reports  all  His  doings  at  Jerusalem, 
by  telling  us  how  many  passovers  were  covered  by  them, 
limits  the  duratibn  of  His  ministry,  both  there  and  in 
Galilee,  up  to  the  time  of  His  crucifixion,  to  little  more 
than  three  years.     Again,  His  doings  at  Jerusalem  should 

^  S.  Matth.  iv.  la;  S.  Marki.  14;  S.  Luke  iii.  ao;  by  anticipation  S. 
John  iii.  24.  ^  S.  Luke  iii.  i. 
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have  been  more  carefully  studied  in  an  historical  work. 
First  it  should  have  been  noticed,  that  all  the  gospels  pass 
over  the  feast  of  Pentecost  without  a  word,  and  that  the 
first  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Secondly, 
Milman  ought  to  have  corrected  the  mistake  made  by 
others,  instead  of  endorsing  it,  that  the  feast,  mentioned  in 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  S.  John,  was  the  pass- 
over.  It  is  mentioned  in  close  sequence  to  the  conversation 
of  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
'Say  not  ye,'  Jesus  asks  His  disciples  at  its  conclusion, 
'  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  the  harvest? ' 
The  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  being  offered  at  the  Passover 
in  the  month  Abib  \  four  months  before  this  would  bring 
us  to  the  month  Cisleu,  answering  in  its  first  part  to  our 
November,  and  in  its  second  part  to  our  December,  thus 
proving  its  identity  with  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
mentioned  in  the  loth  of  S.  John.  This  reduces  the 
number  of  passovers  falling  within  His  official  ministry  to 
three  J  but  at  the  second  of  these  He  was  not  present  \  He 
was  feeding  the  multitudes  with  '  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes  *  as  S.  John  tells  us.  This  is  the  only  Galilean 
official  miracle  recorded  in  all  the  four  gospels,  but  the 
sermon  preached  on  it  afterwards  at  Capernaum  in  the 
synagogue,  S.  John  alone  records.  At  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  Jesus  was  present,  but  not  more  than  once. 
The  question  arises  therefore,  why  Jesus  kept  the  feast  of 
the  Dedication  at  Jerusalem  as  often  as  He  kept  the  pass- 
over  there  during  His  official  ministry.  This  feast  was 
kept  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month,  Cisleu  *.  What  if 
His  own  birthday  fell  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month, 
which  we  keep  on  December  25  ? 

On  the  last  passover,  we  might  have  expected  an 
historian  would  have  cleared  up  several  points,  instead  of 
leaving  them  untouched  or  following  commentators  in  their 
mistakes.     The  Jews  reckoned  their  day  from  sunset  to 

^  S.  John  tells  us  in  c.  vi.  4  that  '  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews 
was  nigh.'  The  reason  of  His  absenting  Himself  from  it,  and  continuing 
in  Galilee  the  whole  summer  is  given  in  vii.  1. 

^  Milman  says  the  25th  (note  to  p.  259),  which  he  says  answers  to 
December  15.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Hebrew  Republic  ;Book  vii.  c.  5)  with 
greater  accuracy  fixes  it  to  the  24th. 
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sunset ;  each  day  thus  had  two  evenings,  the  first  from  noon 
to  sunset,  the  second  from  sunset  to  nightfall.  The  first 
evening  of  Friday,  accordingly,  would  begin  at  noon,  and 
end  at  six  p.m.  .of  our  Thursday.  Thus  the  slaughtering 
of  the  lambs,  as  there  were  multitudes  of  them  wanted, 
would  have  nearly  six  hours  for  its  duration,  to  be  ready 
for  eating  on  the  first  evening  of  Friday  \  But,  as  in  all 
ages  and  countries  the  poor  sit  down  to  their  suppers  many 
hours  before  the  rich,  our  Lord  would  have  sat  down  to 
His  passover  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ready,  while  *  the 
leading  Jews '  had  not  sat  down  to  theirs  when  He  was 
brought  before  Pilate,  for  the  passover  might  be  eaten  any 
time  between  sunset  and  early  dawn.  Thus  one  difficulty 
vanishes  at  once.  The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  by  our 
blessed  Lord  suggests  another,  for  bread  and  wine  were 
not  prescribed  at  the  institution  of  the  passover.  The  fact 
is,  by  that  time  the  eating  of  the  lamb  had  dwindled  into  a 
mere  form,  and  not  more  was  eaten  of  it  by  each  person, 
than  is  eaten  of  the  bread  by  each  person  at  the  Eucharistic 
feast.  But  the  lamb  was  not  brought  on  the  table,  till  a 
regular  supper  of  various  dishes  had  been  finished,  at 
which  all  might  eat  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  leavened 
bread  was  still  used,  psalms  were  sung,  and  cups  of  wine 
solemnly  blest.  In  the  interval  spent  for  the  clearing  away  of 
this  supper,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  lamb  and  its  legal 
accompaniments,  the  Saviour  rose  from  table  and  washed 
the  feet  of  His  disciples,  and  then  resumed  His  seat,  when 
the  eating  of  the  lamb  was  to  take  place.  Its  presence  on 
the  table  supplied  the  sop  that  was  given  to  Judas.  The  sop 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  unleavened  bread  prescribed 
by  law,  broken  off,  dipped  into  the  thick  sauce  of  bitter 
herbs  served  with  the  lamb,  and  given  by  the  master  of  the 
household  to  the  guest  he  desired  to  honour  most.  Judas 
had  no  sooner  partaken  of  this,  than  Satan  claimed  him  as 
his  prey,  he  went  out  with  a  rush,  and  it  was  night.  How 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  Milman  describe  this 

*  For  the  account  of  the  last  supper  which  follows  see  Mr.  Lewis  once 
more,  Book  iv.  c.  3.  The  Eastern  Church,  following  that  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  first  instance,  whose  ritual  was  no  doubt  on  that  point  as  old  as 
its  first  bishop  James,  *  the  Lord's  brother,*  to  this  day  uses  leavened 
bread  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist;  the  Roman  Church  uses  the  bread  of 
the  Jewish  passover. 
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whole  scene !  His  pictorial  powers  could  not  have  been 
better  employed.  The  Harmonies  of  that  date  probably 
perplexed  him,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  sketchy  character 
of  this  part  of  his  work,  and  from  which  the  remainder  of 
his  first  volume  is  by  no  means  free.  In  his  second  volume, 
beginning  with  Christianity  to  the  close  of  the  first  century ^  we 
find  him  rising  to  his  own  proper  level  once  more,  and  his 
style  both  in  this  and  in  the  remaining  volume  foreshadows 
the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity^  though  its  idea  was 
doubtless  borrowed  from  Gibbon,  whose  great  work  he 
revised,  and  whose  letters  and  life  he  was  engaged  upon 
the  year  before  this  work  appeared.  For  the  history  of 
Latin  Christianity  will  probably  resemble  that  of  the 
'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  so  far,  that  nobody 
will  attempt  a  second.  The  first  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
1854-5.  It  starts  from  the  point  at  which  its  proper  subject 
begins,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  also 
with  the  popedom  of  Nicholas  V,  who  died  of  grief 
occasioned  by  that  catastrophe.  Milman's  hymns,  like 
Heber's,  have  become  standard  in  many  cases,  and  his 
essays,  thrown  off  after  the  completion  of  his  great  work, 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  information  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

§  10.  Charles  Lloyd,  who  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
1827,  was  born  in  1784  at  Downley,  in  Bucks,  where  his 
father  resided  then,  but  who  soon  after  his  birth  removed 
to  Bradenham  in  the  same  county.  He  was  educated  at 
home  first,  then  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  in  1813'  trans- 
ferred to  Christ  Church,  where  he  became  the  dean's 
student,  and  before  graduating  himself  in  1806  as  maximef 
tutor  to  the  future  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
whose  double  first  class  in  1808,  being  the  earliest  double 
first  ever  taken,  he  must  have  mainly  contributed.  In- 
duced to  accept  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin — father  of  the  collector  of  the  Elgin  marbles — he 
left  Oxford  for  Scotland  for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  soon 
brought  back  thither  by  Cyril  Jackson  to  be  mathematical 
Lecturer.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  This  he  re- 
tained through  life.  In  1825  he  brought  out  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  the  first  edition  of  the  Three  Formularies 
of  Faithf  published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  with  a 
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learned  preface.  In  1827  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
pupils  a  carefully  prepared  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  i2mo.,  which  is  to  this  day  the  *  Textus  Receptus  * 
at  Oxford,  its  text  being  that  of  Mill,  its  division  into 
chapters  and  paragraphs  that  of  Bengel,  and  its  division 
into  verses  that  of  Stephens,  as  he  explains  in  an  excellent 
preface,  with  the  Eusebian  canon  appended  to  it,  on 
which,  however,  he  joins  issue  with  Mill.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  publish  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  red- 
lettered  rubrics  at  the  University  Press  in  1829,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  Of  these  publications  the 
Greek  Testament  alone  bears  his  name.  But  in  the  same 
year  with  the  last  of  them  he  signalised  himself  as  a  public 
man  by  his  memorable  speech  of  April  2,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  a  speech  which  for  learning 
and  ability,  foresight  and  eloquence,  high  purpose  and 
honesty,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  that  were 
delivered*  by  consummate  statesmen  in  that  long  and 
eventful  debate.  Nine  bishops,  among  whom  was  Cople- 
ston,  voted  with  him.  The  triumph  of  his  cause  was  the 
closing  of  his  eyes. 

By  the  kindness  of  his  unmarried  daughter  the  following 
brief  abstract  of  his  unpublished  Lectures,  from  April  1823 
to  February  1829,  is  given  to  the  world. 

He  announces  in  Lecture  I  that  he  will  not  proceed  on 
the  antient  method,  but  will  begin  at  once  to  furnish  the 
student  with  rules  for  conducting  his  theological  enquiries. 
And  first,  of  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  enquiry 
should  be  taken.  Natural  before  revealed  religion,  say 
most.  But  disbelievers  in  the  existence  of  a  God  he 
thinks  must  be  very  rare. 

Hence  Lecture  H  starts  with  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Though  the  Old  and  New  Testament  form 
integral  parts  of  our  Bible,  the  Old  is  singular  in  this 
respect,  namely,  that  it  begins  with  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  so  far  as  concerns  the  world  that  now  is.  And 
further,  as  being  our  only  record  of  the  religion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Hence 
we  should  read  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Nehemiah 
inclusive  to  get  our  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  grave 
question  will  suggest  itself  therefrom.     How  could   the 
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Jews,  receiving  their  religion  direct  from  an  authority 
which  they  could  not  contest,  fall  away  from  it  as  they 
did? 

In  this  Lecture,  Sumner  on  the  records  of  the  Creation, 
Graves  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  Prideaux  on  the  Con* 
nexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  recommended 
for  study.  Josephus  and  Maccabees  as  original  authorities 
for  later  times. 

Lecture  III  deals  with  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required,  but  of  the  Greek  of 
Josephus  rather  than  that  of  the  Classics.  The  Jews  of 
that  date  did  not  speak  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  Syriac.  And  this  was  employed  in  the  synagogues  for 
expounding  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  Greek  LXX. 
was  equally  well  known  to  the  educated.  There  was  a 
very  general  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  at 
that  time.  The  Gospels  and  Acts  should  be  carefully 
studied  first,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Epistles. 
Harmonies  are  considered  of  some  use.  But  Paley's 
Horce  Paulince,  Sumner  on  The  Preaching  of  the  Aposues^ 
the  Marginal  References,  and  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  are 
specially  recommended. 

Lecture  IV  deals  with  the  study  of  ecdlesiastical  history. 
That  of  the  first  three  centuries  may  be  read  in  Mosheim's 
work,  ^De  rebus  Chrtstianis  ante  Constantinum,*  But 
students  should  not  be  satisfied  with  second-hand  author* 
ities  when  they  have  such  writers  as  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  within  their  reach.  A  good 
sketch  of  each  is  given  in  conclusion. 

Lecture  V,  after  all,  is  on  Atheism,  which  on  second 
thoughts  he  resolved  to  handle;  but  it  seems  handled 
against  the  grain,  and  not  worked  out  with  the  same 
fulness  as  the  rest  ^ 

Lecture  VI  is  on  Deism.  The  Deist,  he  says,  is  one 
who  acknowledges  a  God  and  a  Providence,  but  denies 
He  has  revealed  His  will  to  man.  Reason  alone  there- 
fore will  suffice  both  for  a  knowledge  of  God  and  His 
attributes,  and  of  our  own  social  duties.  His  objections 
to  revelation  are  founded  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  and 

*  He  refers  his  hearers  to  the  works  of  Bentley,  Cudworth,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  quoting  largely  from  Locke,  Book  iv,  c.  lo  himself. 
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on  miracles.  Butler's  Analogy  will  be  found  the  best 
answer  by  far  to  all  these,  and  it  is  well  epitomised  here. 
But  Revelation,  the  Lecturer  adds,  unless  it  had  been 
wanted  would  not  have  been  given,  and  what  it  supplies 
reason  alone  could  not  teach  us.  As  to  miracles,  the 
Deist  argues  from  his  own  experience  that  the  laws  of 
nature  never  vary.  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher  is  much 
to  be  commended  on  this  point.  Douglas  and  others 
have  dwelt  successfully  with  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Hume. 

Lecture  VII  is  on  Evidences;  they  consist  of  two  kinds, 
external  and  internal.  External,  taken  in  one  sense,  are 
capable  of  becoming  internal  in  another.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Christian  religion  is  an  existing  fact,  and 
that  the  records  of  its  origin  and  spread  are  matters  of 
history — ^just  as  authentic  as  all  other  events,  which  but  for 
history  we  should  not  know.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  have  come  down  to  us  authenticated  by  better 
testimony  than  most  books.  Lardner  is  here  commended, 
and  Less  as  being  shorter  and  more  terse.  Routh  is 
praised  for  his  ReTiquice^  and  Paley  for  his  various  works. 
But  the  statements  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  must 
also  be  proved  credible.  The  spread  of  Christianity  comes 
in  here,  which  if  it  were  based  upon  falsehoods  would  be 
difficult  for  its  opponents  to  explain.  For  the  same  reason 
the  miracles  worked  in  proof  of  its  truth  must  command 
assent,  and  the  prophecies  of  its  world-wide  reception  still 
more.  The  internal  evidence,  drawn  from  the  high  moral 
standard  of  the  book  on  which  it  is  founded,  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  passing  strong,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  books  of  any  religion  extant  besides  itself.  But 
this  argument  must  never  be  disjoined  from  its  external 
evidences,  for  internal  evidence  would  not  pass  for  much 
if  it  stood  alone. 

Lectures  VIII  and  IX  are  both  on  Unitarianism,  and 
belong  to  controversial  divinity.  Under  the  names  of 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  Unitarian,  he  classes  all  who  dispute 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  There  are 
various  degrees  to  be  found  in  each  of  these  sects.  Their 
origin  is  pointed  out,  and  their  different  tenets  are  given. 
All  deny  the  Atonement,  and  the  internal  grace  bestowed 
in  the  sacraments.    They  receive  the  Scriptures,  but  inter- 
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pret  them  in  their  own  way.  So  far  Lecture  VIII.  Lec- 
ture IX  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Re- 
demption, on  which  Unitarians  contend  for  their  peculiar 
views.  The  passages  explained  away  by  them  are  then 
given.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  question  the 
authenticity;  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  S.  Matthew  and 
S.  Luke  they  will  not  accept.  The  word  oi^wof  they  say 
means  only  lasting  for  a  time.  Priestley  asserts  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  to  be  no  older  than  the  first  general  council. 
But  this  doctrine  cannot  be  denied  to  be  that  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  first  thing  stated  in  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lecture  X  is  on  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  and  Lecture  XI  deals  with  the  events  of 
that  history. 

Lecture  X  speaks  of  all  the  light  which  burst  upon  the 
world  at  the  Reformation :  '  when  security  was  afforded,  by 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  no  such  darkness 
should  occur  again,  and  when  all  the  energies  of  man 
were,  I  do  not  say  quickened,  but  in  a  manner  re-created 
by  the  discovery  of  a  second  world.'  More  than  eleven 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  period  at  which  Lecture  IV 
stopped.  A  general  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  those 
centuries  must  be  learnt  from  the  histories  which  notice 
them,  but  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Papal  power 
demands  special  treatment.  The  importance  of  Rome  to 
Christians  dates  from  the  deaths  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
there.  Another  lift  was  given  to  it  by  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  Constantinople  by  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
and  the  subsequent  employment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
by  his  successors  to  keep  order  and  stay  dissensions  in  the 
West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exaltation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  following  that  transfer  set  up  a  rival  to 
him,  who  was  honoured  as  the  Bishop  of  new  Rome. 
But  the  Bishop  of  old  Rome  soon  acquired  temporal 
power  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  temporal  rulers  of 
the  West,  till  he  claimed  the  power  of  deposing  them,  of 
coining  money  at  his  own  mint,  and  of  keeping  soldiers 
for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  which  he  enforced,  and  the  multiplication  of  religious 
orders,  exempted  from  episcopal  control,  and  subject  only 
to  him,   added   immensely  to   his  sovereign  rule.    The 
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Crusades  further  exalted  his  position.  Koch's  Tableau 
des  Revolutions  de  r Europe  should  be  consulted  on  these 
remarkable  changes.  Doctrinal  corruptions  grew  up  in 
their  midst.  Excommunication  was  employed  as  a  tool  of 
aggrandisement,  and  indulgences  offered  a  world-wide 
system  for  getting  money,  rurgatory  contributed  its  quota 
to  both.  Private  masses,  auricular  confession,  denial  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity  (to  all  but  the  celebrant,  he  should 
have  said),  all  pointed  the  same  way. 

Opposition  to  this  train  of  innovations  was  gradually 
provoked  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  till  at 
last  there  was  a  general  outburst.  Laws  were  passed,  and 
long-stifled  protests  found  vent.  Wycliffe  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  in  this  country  more  than  a  century  before 
Luther. 

Lecture  XI  summarises  the  principal  events  of  the 
Reformation.  Luther  declaimed  against  indulgences  in 
151 7,  and  gradually  made  justification  by  faith  his  stand- 
point. Seckendorfs  History  should  be  consulted  for 
details.  Trap  substantiation  was  brought  into  controversy 
before  long.  Henry  VIII  and  Cranmer  declared  for  the 
Reformation  in  England.  Here  Sleidan's  Reformation^ 
Sarpi's  Council  of  Trent,  Bossuet's  Exposition,  Strype's 
Cranmer,  Burnet's  Reformation  are  specially  commended. 
The  Church  of  England  upholds  episcopacy,  and  is  neither 
Lutheran,  nor  Calvinistic,  nor  Zuinglian  in  her  teaching. 

Lecture  XII  refers  students  to  the  principal  works  of 
the  Reformers,  public  and  private.  The  Augsburg  and 
other  confessions^;  the  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin; 
Nowell's  Catechism ;  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures ;  the 
beauty  of  the  offices  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The 
clergy  should  always  use  them  in  the  way  that  will  best 
serve  for  edification,  and  must  not  shrink  from  declaring 
the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  '  walking  up  and  down,  as 
he  lectured  conversationally  to  his  pupils,'  like  the  great 
Stagyrite,  so  that  no  pupil  was  out  of  earshot  of  his 
master.    Any  question  too  long  to  be  answered  on  the 

^  The  *  Sylloge  Confessionum '  brought  out  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
1804  with  a  learned  preface — repeated  verbatim  in  1827 — by  an 
anonymous  editor,  cannot  of  course  be  his.  It  may  have  been  by 
Bishop  Randolph,  who  was  Regius  Professor  then. 
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spot,  he  would  often  adjourn  for  a  walk,  bringing  him  into 
familiar  relation  with  the  questioner.  For  such  personal 
kindness  he  was  adored  by  his  pupils ;  and  as  Dr.  Burton, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Regius  Professor — and  in  whose 
double  first-class  he  doubtless  had  no  small  share — says  of 
him,  he  founded  a  new  school,  or  raised  the  existing 
school  several  stories  higher,  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Pusey, 
the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  the  late 
Sir  William  Palmer,  and  others,  who  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  world  of  letters,  were  trained.  In  1822  he  mar- 
ried a  da^ughter  of  Colonel  Stapleton,  of  Thorpe  Lee, 
Surrey,  whom  he  left  a  widow,  with  a  son  and  four 
daughters,  the  son  in  his  sixth  year  when  his  father  died. 

Burton  was  elected  Bampton  Lecturer  in  thejyear  of  his 
succession  to  Lloyd  as  Regius  Professor.  He  took  the 
heresies  of  the  Apostolic  age,  down  to  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Theodotus,  and  Sabellius,  for  his  theme,  illustrating  them 
by  notes  well  worth  a  careful  study.  The  testimonies  of 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
were  published  by  him  about  the  same  time,  and  followed 
by  his  lectures  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first 
three  centuries  down  to  the  year  313.  By  these  last  he  is 
best  known  now.  His  Greek  Testament,  with  notes,  in 
2  vols.,  once  popular,  has  long  been  superseded. 

§  II.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  another  double-first  class 
man,  who  was  selected  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1832,  requires 
a  much  longer  notice,  not  only  to  do  tardy  justice  to  his 
memory,  but  also  to  claim  for  him  a  third  first  class  for  his 
lectures.  'He  was  born,*  as  stated  by  his  daughter,  'in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  on  March  29,  1793,  that  day 
being  Good  Friday,  a  fact  he  often  commented  on  . .  .  and 
was  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  patriot  John  Hampden  \'  He  was  entered  at  Oriel 
as  commoner  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  Copleston,  af- 
terwards Provost,  and  then  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  was  tutor, 
but  it  was  Davison,  another  fellow  of  Oriel,  author  of  a 
very  standard  book,  entitled  Discourses  on  Prophecy^  who 
was  appointed  his  College  tutor,  and  who  continued  his  best 
friend  through  life.     Of  his  pupil  he  says  that  his  modesty 
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and  diffidence  were  the  only  drawbacks  to  his  ease  and 
cheerfulness,  which   he  knew  nobody  whose  merits  en- 
titled him  to  enjoy  more,  than  Mr.^  Hampden.     His  pupil 
was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1814,  a  year  after  taking  his 
degree ;  but  as  he  married  soon  after,  his  connexion  with 
Oxford  was  suspended  for  a  time ;  friends  brought  him 
back  in  1829,  and  1832  was  the  year  of  his  appointment 
as  Bampton  Lecturer,     His  choice  of  a  subject  marked  the 
man.     The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  relation  to 
Christian  Theology,     He  might  have  hummed  '  Avia  Pieri- 
dum  peragro  loca  nullius  ante  Trita  solo,'  to  himself  as  he 
pursued  it.     There  was  not  a  soul  at  Oxford  who  could 
have  given  hiiji  counsel  or  help  at  that  date ;  not  a  soul  in 
England  probably,  who  could  have  reviewed  his  lectures, 
with  any  knowledge  of  their  subject,  on  their  completion. 
The  first  edition  of  Hallam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  not 
out  till  seven  years  later,  and  even  that  work  is  sketchy,  so 
far  as  the  schoolmen  are  concerned.    But  Hampden  sat  in 
judgment  on  them  as  a  critic,  and  exposed  their  weak 
points  with  fairness,  whilst  acknowledging  their  intellec- 
tual power.     It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  too,   that 
neither  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  High  Church  school 
ever  got  as  far  as  the  Middle  Ages  in  their  church  history 
researches  themselves ;  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Anglo-catholic  Library  left  them  no  leisure  to  go  further. 
Hampden  luxuriated  in  his  self-chosen  field,  and  explored 
all  its  nooks  and  ramifications  first-hand,  never  stating  any 
fact  relating  to  it  that  he  had  not  verified  himself,  and  esti- 
mated at  its  true  value.  Deeply  intellectual  as  he  was  him- 
self, he  will  not  allow  *  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  to  be 
expounded  as  the  rationale  of  theological  and  moral  truth. 
The  collection  of  these  several  authoritative  decisions  at 
length  rose  into  a  peculiar  system  of  philosophy  in  itself,  of 
which  Aristotle  was  indeed  the  foundation  and  cement,  but 
the  structure  itself,  commentary  piled  on  commentary,  and 
conclusion  on  conclusion  ^'      His  first  two  lectures  might 
be  studied  in  these  days  from  beginning  to  end  with  profit. 
In  Lecture  III  a  remarkable  passage  from  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  is  given,  in  which  he  asserts  '  that  the  Latins 
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were  unable^on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  their  language 
and  their  poverty  of  terms  to  reach  the  precision  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  phraseology  \*  In  a  luminous  pas- 
sage further  on,  the  lecturer,  treating  of  the  points  of  con- 
trov^sy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Nestorians  and 
Eutychians,  dilates  on  the  excellence  of  the  orthodox 
theory,  which  excluded  from  its  definition  all  ideas  im- 
ported from  physical  speculations ;  and  thus  '  It  brought 
the  inquirer  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  to 
acknowledge  the  simple  Divine  Personality  of  the  Saviour 
— that  He  was  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  disputes  at  the 
same  time,  were  on  many  points  merely  verbal ;  the  con- 
troversialists reasoning  about  words  which  they  took  in 
different  senses.  We  should  observe,  for  instance,  how 
the  more  general  language,  according  to  which  our  Lord 
was  described  as  having  two  whole  and  perfect  natures^ 
was  preferred  to  the  assertion  of  two  substances.  The 
term  nature  here  expresses  the  proper  Divinity  and  the 
proper  Humanity — the  proper  Divinity,  as  indicating  that 
real  personality  which  belonged  to  Christ  as  very  God  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father ;  the  proper  Humanity  as 
indicating  that  abstract  humanity  which  He  assumed  to 
the  Divinity,  by  being  made  flesh  of  the  substance  of  His 
mother.  It  was  adopted  evidently,  to  avoid  the  assertion 
that  our  Lord  assumed  to  the  Divinity  any  particular  lW^ 
vidualimi\,  which  would  have  implied  a  twofold  personality. 
We  may  observe,  too,  how  the  perpetual  union  of  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood  in  Christ  was  secured  by  the  logical 
basis,  on  which  the  distinct  properties  of  the  two  natures 
were  rested.  Being  united  in  one  hypostasis — or,  as  it  is 
expressed,  the  Tinion  being  hypostatical — the  two  natures 
remain  indivisible  throughout.  Thus  we  find  the  language 
of  our  Article  affirming  in  Christ  "  Two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  never  to  be  divided '." 

In  his  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  omits 
to  state  whether  it  was  at  the  second  general  council  held 
at  Constantinople,  but  accepted  by  rope  Damasus  and 
his  successors  for  three  centuries,  that  all  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  that  subject  were  appended  to  the  original  Nicene 
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creed ;  and  that  this  addition,  which  was  confirmed  by  all 
the  subsequent  general  councils  received  by  the  whole 
church  adhered  strictly  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  it 
said  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  'Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father/ 
And  further,  that  what  made  the  Latin  addition  of 
'  Filioque '  such  a  permanent  object  of  resistance  by  the 
Greeks  was  that  the  medieval  popes  insisted  on  interpret- 
ing it  to  mean  '  eternal  procession.'  And  this  is  just  what 
our  own  article  puts  aside.  For,  whereas  our  second 
article  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  Son  is  begotten  front 
everlasting  of  the  Father,  our  fourth  article  merely  requires 
us  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son — that  is,  in  the  lower  sense  called 
mission — which  accords  with  Scripture,  and  is  admitted 
fully  by  the  Greeks,  But  the  advice  to  speculators  on 
these  subjects,  with  which  this  lecture  concludes,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

In  Lecture  IV,  which  deals  with  the  scholastic  nature  of 
controversies  relative  to  Divine  and  human  agency,  he  per- 
tinently remarks,  that '  in  exploring  the  principle  of  actions, 
we  exclude  from  the  induction  whatever  belongs  to  the 
simply  intellectual  view  of  their  nature.  We  look  only  to 
the  motive  principle.  We  are  sufficiently  accustomed, 
indeed,  to  ascribe  the  moral  nature  of  actions  to  the 
motives  exemplified  in  them.  But  we  little  think  of  the 
abstruse  philosophy  on  which  the  expression  is  founded  ; 
that  it  is  a  rejection  of  everything  else  but  the  will,  the 
principle  of  activity,  from  the  abstract  theory  of  human 
conduct  *.'  Further  on,  he  says : — '  The  Father  of  Modern 
Philosophy  has  observed,  that  the  human  intellect  supposes 
a  greater  regularity  and  equality  in  things,  than  it  actually 
finds.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  world  of  religion. 
...  It  will  not  acquiesce,  therefore,  in  the  naked  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  human  salvation.  It 
eagerly  seizes  on  the  truths  contained  in  these,  to  recast 
them  in  the  mould,  which  its  own  imaginations  have 
framed.  Hence  that  charm  which  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination,  indefectible  grace,  assurance  of  salvation, 
and  the  like  possess  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
vulgar  ^  .  .'   In  opposition  to  these  delusions,  he  sets  forth 
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the  naked  facts  as  they  stand.  '  Grace  is  first  communi- 
cated to  the  soul  of  man  in  baptism,  as  an  infused  principle, 
superadded  to  his  natural  powers,  as  the  seed  of  a  new 
birth  regenerating  the  soul. .  .  .  This  produces  in  him  a 
motion  towards  God.  .  .  *  The  soul  being  thus  set  in  action 

towards  God,  is  brought  to  feel  its  own  sinfulness The 

progress  of  the  soul  must  therefore  be  sustained  by  Him 
Who  gave  it  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  .  .  *  but  the 
temptations  to  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  exposes 
the  regenerate  soul  must  be  resisted  by  continued  Divine 
assistances,  by  grace  following  and  co-operating.  And  the 
soul  contemplated  in  this  state  of  progress,  is  said  to  be 
endued  with  the  grace  of  perseverance.  ...  Finally,  by 
grace,  it  is  glorified  in  the  presence  of  God.  Such  is  an 
analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  soul  enjoying  the  "  habitual 
gift  of  grace,"  as  taught  by  the  school  divines.  It  is  justi- 
fication, if  the  process  of  grace  be  considered  in  its  effect 
on  the  sinner.  It  is  predestination,  if  it  be  contemplated 
in  God  Himself,  as  the  effect  of  His  eternal  love.  It  is 
salvation,  if  the  antecedent  agency  of  the  Son  of  God  be 
the  point  from  which  the  process  is  viewed.  It  is  sanctifi- 
cation,  if  it  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Whose  gift  it  is,  and  Whose  peculiar  office  it  is,  thus  to 
move  and  quicken  the  soul  \  .  .  . ' 

Lecture  V  begins  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  what 
a  later  Bampton  Lecturer,  who  will  be  noticed  in  his 
proper  place,  calls  Scriptural  half-truths.  And  p.  212  he 
explains  :  '  It  is  the  Divine  energy  that  we  are  still  employed 
in  investigating,  the  operation  of  that  pure  act^  in  scholastic 
phrase,  as  it  works  in  the  actions  of  men  *. .  .  .  Justifica- 
tion, accordingly,  is  the  general  law  by  which  the  Divine 
energy  developes  itself  in  the  human  agent.  It  compre- 
hensively denotes  the  effect  of  grace  in. its  whole  process, 
as  it  regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  glorifies  the  soul  of  man. 
The  same  process  indeed  may  be  called  sanctification,  as 
referred  immediately  to  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  the  faithful.  But  the  term  sanctification  does  not 
express  the  moral  agency  in  the  nature  of  man,  by  which 
the  final  end  is  attained.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why  the  schoolmen  have  been  so  difiuse  on  the  idea  of  justi- 
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fication,  and  why  sanctification  has  remained  more  a  word 
of  piety  and  feeling,  than  a  technical  term  of  theology  \' 

Had  he  pursued  his  enquiries  further  on  this  point,  he 
would  have  seen  that  in  the  Tridentine  decrees  the  word 
sanctification  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  had  he 
gone  deeper  into  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  he 
would  have  found  his  why  cleared  up  in  both  cases,  that 
carnal  doctrine  being  founded  on  the  act  of  the  priest, 
which  the  Latins  substituted  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
spiritual  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  which  all  the  primitive 
liturgies  were  based,  as  well  as  those  descended  from  them 
now  used  in  every  portion  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Further  on,  he  deals  with  the  grand  difficulty  that 
oppresses  the  world,  and  says  :  '  The  difficulty  which  meets 
the  speculator  on  human  agency  in  its  connexion  with  the 
Divine,  in  the  first  instance  is  to  account  for  the  principle 
of  resistance  to  the  will  of  God,  which  the  facts  exhibit. 
It  is  not  simply  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil  that  is  here 
required.  .  .  .  The  root  of  the  difficulty  was,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  conceive  any  will  whatever,  as  inclined  to 
evil.  It  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  will ...  as  I 
stated  in  my  last  lecture,  that  the  object  of  will  should  be 
goodj  and  according  to  the  theological  philosophy,  that  this 
object  should  be  exclusively  the  Divine  goodness*.'  '  The 
schoolmen  set  themselves  to  explain  both  the  origin  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  evil,  adapting  to  this  purpose  the  physical 
and  ethical  theories  of  Aristotle.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  this 
view  of  human  nature  by  the  schools  is  the  point  which 
immediately  calls  for  our  notice,  as  it  explains  the  word 
corruption.  • . .  Original  sin,  accordingly,  is  always  defined 
by  the  schoolmen  in  negative  terms,  as  a  want  of  original 
justice,  carentia  justitiae  originalis ...  or,  as  in  our  ninth 
Article,  vitium  ac  depravatio  naturae '.  .  .  .  Faith,  then,  as 
emanating  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  having  for  its  prin- 
cipal  object  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  new  principle 
of  life  in  man.  baptism  indeed  is  requisite  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  faith,  as  the  mystical  act  of  the  new  birth,  at  once 
the  visible  and  spiritual  incorporation  with  Christ.  But 
faith  must  first  come  down  from  above  to  the  soul,  and 
turn  it  towards  God.  ...  In  this  sense  justification  by 
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faith  only  is  the  sum  of  Christianity. ...  By  faith  in  Christ, 
through  baptism,  being  born  of  God,  we  need  still  to  grow 
in  that  life,  to  proceed  from  our  state  as  babes  in  Christ  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ^  .  .  .' 
Hence,  'When  the  schoolmen  assert  in  the  language  of 
our  Article  that  we  have  no  power  without  the  grace  of 
God  preventing  us  that  we  may  have  a  will,  and  working 
with  us  when  we  have  that  will,  they  mean  that  we  cannot 
be  said  to  be  free  to  do  what  we  design,  so  long  as  we  are 
in  the  mere  state  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  that  our  real  power 
is  that  command  of  the  passions  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  which  the  new  life  of  faith  brings  with  it.  ...  In  the 
state  of  nature  we  are  powerless  against  the  assaults  of 
temptation,  under  grace  the  means  of  victory  are  placed  in 
our  hands  ^  .  .  .  The  service  of  the  Israelite  was  due, 
because  God  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  bondage, 
and  settled  them  in  His  own  land,  Himself  the  founder  of 
the  colony.  The  service  of  the  Christian  was  due,  because 
Christ  had  interceded  for  them,  had  won  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  and  given  them  both  liberty  ^nd  life. 
Hence  the  language  of  that  great  Christian  rule,  "When 
ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded 
you,  say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty — h  dxp€i\oti€v — which  was  owing  from  us 
to  do '.  .  .  ."  The  expressions,  merit  of  condignityy  merit  of 
congruity,  if  examined  on  this  ground,  resolve  themselves 
into  less  exceptionable  modes  of  describing  human  agency 
in  the  work  of  justification,  than  they  appear  at  first  sight  *. 
...  In  consideration,  however,  of  this  doctrine,  we  may 
observe  a  striking  difference,  in  comparison  with  others 
relating  to  human  agency.  .  .  .  The  word  poena  alone 
gave  opportunity  for  introducing  into  religion  all  the  sub- 
tile casuistry  and  technical  distinctions  of  Civil  Law ...  As . 
a  sacrament  and  a  ritual  of  punishment,  it  obtains  a  full 
consideration.  We  may  perceive  the  effect  of  this  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  in  our  Articles,  there  being  none 
expressly  on  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  whilst  there  is 
reference  to  the  questions  raised  on  the  subject  by  the 
scholastic  philosophy  in    the  Articles  which    speak    of 
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penance,  purgatory,  and  masses  \  . .  .  Hence,  also,  the 
fond  impiety  of  supererogation  *.  *  .  .  But  the  fact  is,  that 
we  cannot  be  at  peace  without  some  consciousness  of 
atonement  made.  The  word  atonement,  in  its  true 
practical  sense,  expresses  this  indisputable  fact "...  *  The 
Reformation,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  cleared  away 
from  a  large  portion  of  Christendom  those  practical  mis- 
chiefs, of  which  the  speculations  on  the  nature  of  justifica- 
tion were  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  palliation  *.  . .  / 

His  Vlth  Lecture,  dealing  with  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  shews  that  'the  close  connexion  of  theological 
and  moral  truth,'  established  therein,  'has  been  of  serious 
injury  to  both  departments  of  human  knowledge*  .  .  *  In 
theology,  human  nature  is  regarded  in  a  single  point  of 
view,  that  of  its  relation  to  the  author  of  its  existence.  .  .  . 
Moral  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  surveys  human 
nature  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  constituents,  as  they 
are  related  and  combined  principles  of  action ".  It  was  by 
S.  Augustine,  whose  love  for  Plato  was  excessive;'  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  whose  Morals  led  him  a  step  further ; 
and  Boethius,  whose  Consolation  of  Philosophy  travelled 
over  the  same  ground,  that  the  foundations  of  this  con- 
fusion were  laid ;  while  the  celebrated  treatise  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  of  the  imitation  of  Christ  by  its  great  popularity 
marks  both  the  bent  which  previous  ethical  systems  had 
given  to  the  general  taste,  and  their  intrinsic  defects®.' 
Hence  'the  frenzied  self-devotion  of  those  saints  of  the 
East,  who  passed  their  lives  on  pillars  or  in  caverns,  and 
the  quietism  of  Fenelon^'  Hence  'the  distinction  of  sins 
into  mortal  and  venial ' ;  hence  '  the  division  of  virtue  into 
theological  and  moral,  and  into  infused  and  acquired.  The 
theological  virtues  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  each  of 
which  has  God  Himself  for  its  object  .  .  .  the  moral  vir- 
tues are  those,  by  which  the  nature  of  man  is  regulated 
with  respect  to  human  things  .  .  .  comprehensively  de- 
noted by  the  schoolmen  under  the  name  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues  ^  .  .  .  A  still  further  distinction  of  moral 
excellence  was  derived  from  the  Scripture  declaration  of 
the  manifold  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sanctifica- 
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tion  of  the  humaft  heart.  .  .  .  These  were  denominated 
by  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  ♦  .  .  In  the  further  de» 
velopment  of  their  ethical  system,  the  schoolmen  closely 
follow  the  method  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  throughout. .  ,  .  In 
consequence  of  incorporating  all  science  with  theology, 
and  making  theology  itself  a  science,  the  notion  arose, 
that  nothing  could  be  true  in  any  science,  that  was  not 
accordant  with  the  Scripture  *.,..' 

Lecture  VII  deals  with  the  view  of  the  Sacraments 
maintained  in  the  schools.  But  at  starting,  he  maintains, 
that  whereas  '  it  was  the  established  doctrine,  that  the  soul 
was  infused  into  the  body  .  .  .  and  the  body,  or  the  flesh, 
was  conceived  to  be  fitly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the 
soul ;  and  then  the  soul,  being  infused,  gave  the  form  of 
human  nature  .  .  .  such  a  doctrine  is  not  essential  to 
Christianity .  . .  feeling  assured  that  the  life  and  immor- 
tality of  man,  as  resting  on  Christ  raised  from  the  dead  is 
a  certain  fact  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  whatever 
may  be  the  theories  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  connexion  with 
the  body  ^  .  .  .'  What  he  gains  by  this  statement  of  his 
own  opinion,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Nor  again,  by  his  re-? 
jection  of  the  definition  of  a  sacrament  taken  from  S. 
Augustine  and  accepted  in  the  schools — '  invisibilis  gratiae 
visibile  signum ' — which  he  says  the  Church  of  England 
has  modified  and  improved  upon  in  her  application  of  it  by 
the  words  which  follow  it  in  her  Catechism  ^.  Further,  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements  having  been  invoked 
regularly  to  consecrate  them  by  the  whole  church  till  the 
invention  of  the  doctrine  called  transubstantiation  led 
to  its  omission  from  all  Western  liturgies  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  to  consecration  being  made 
dependent  upon  the  act  of  man.  But  on  the  effect  of  this 
change,  he  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks,  and  says : 
*  It  may  well  be  asked,  why  this  sacred  rite  should  stand 
so  pre-eminent  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity.  .  . .  View  it, 
as  it  exists  in  the  Roman  church  and  it  is  there  found 
absorbing  into  it  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  of  Christian 
worship.     There,  the  ministers  of  religion  seem  to  be  set 
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apart  chiefly  for  this  sacred  celebration.  It  is  the  power  of 
their  office,  the  essence  of  their  priesthood  \  .  .  /  But 
afterwards  he  goes  himself  to  the  other  extreme.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  ourselves,  he  says,  '  that  the  vice  of  the 
minister  does  not  impede  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament 
For  it  is  evident  that  where  the  faith  of  the  receiver  is  the 
true  consecrating  principle — that  which  really  brings  down 
Christ  to  the  heart  of  each  individual — the  personal  de- 
linquency of  him  who  administers  it  cannot  deteriorate  the 
Sacrament  itself*.  .  .  .  But  if  so,  why  should  there  be  any 
Communion  office  for  public  use,  or  any  minister  for  its 
administration  ?  * 

Lecture  VIII  treats  of  the  nature  and  use  of  dogmatic 
Theology.  And  he  states  the  case  thus :  '  When  we  have 
once  separated  matters  of  religion  into  simple  facts  Divinely 
revealed,  and  theories  of  Divine  truth  founded  on  those 
facts ;  there  can  be  no  question  of  relative  importance  in 
what  we  receive  as  purely  Divine.  The  theology  resulting 
from  such  an  estimate  is  either  altogether  entirely  worthy 
of  our  acceptance,  or  is  open  to  the  strict  examination  of 
our  reason  as  to  its  probability.  Between  facts,  all  of 
which  are  admitted  to  be  real  signatures  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  man,  there  is  no  comparison,  no  choice ;  all 
must  be  equally  received  and  followed  as  true.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  what  instances  in  the  display  of  God's 
Providences  are  more  or  less  important.  To  overlook  any 
one  in  the  construction  of  a  religious  system  would  be  as 
unphilosophical,  as  it  would  be  impious.  But  so  far  as 
doctrines  are  deductive  statements — conclusions  drawn 
from  the  facts,  or  words,  of  Divine  Revelation — they  may 
be  examined  by  that  reason  which  deduces  them.  It  being 
granted  that  they  follow  from  the  data  of  Scripture,  it  is  to 
be  seen  whether  they  are  such  as  ought  to  have  been  de- 
duced ;  whether  they  have  the  support  from  their  general 
accordance  with  Scripture,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
the  wise  and  the  unprejudiced,  and  from  other  considera- 
tions of  this  kind '....'  He  has  stated  his  case  so  far  with 
great  precision  and  perfect  truth.  But  in  attacking  the 
rule  of  S.  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  'according  to  whom  the 
test  of  orthodoxy  is  that  a  doctrine  should  have  been  be- 
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lieved  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  and  by  all  men ;  and 
any  doctrine  accordingly,  which  does  not  bear  these  marks 
of  catholicity,  must  be  heretical^ .  .  .*  he  contradicts  his 
own  position ;  for  only  such  articles  of  belief  are  covered 
by  this  as  have  been  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
and  have  been  accepted  ever3rwhere  by  all  ever  since. 
Consequently  they  have  never  at  any  time  been  made  the 
subject  of  debate.  He  takes  the  same  view  of  them  him- 
self further  on,  where  his  definitive  conclusion  is :  *  So  that 
in  the  history  of  doctrines,  when  we  look  to  their  Scriptural 
source,  we  may  affirm,  that  whatever  is  first  is  true ;  what- 
ever is  of  a  subsequent  period  is  corrupt  ^  .  .  .' 

In  his  remarks  on  individual  Fathers,  and  on  the  earlier 
compared  with  the  later,  he  fails  to  observe  that  much  as 
their  writings  are  valued  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  a  consensus  Patrum  is  requisite  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  to  establish  its  meaning  on  any  given 
point  open  to  dispute.  The  distinction  of  S.  Thomas 
quoted  by  him  ^  between  what  is  heresy  and  what  is  not 
— namely,  'that  the  same  opinion,  if  held  antecedently  to 
the  determination  of  the  church,  would  not  be  heretical ; 
it  was  so  when  the  church  had  pronounced,'  cannot  apply 
to  times  when  the  whole  church  has  her  tongue  tied  by 
divisions. 

'Dogmas  of  theology,  then,  as  such,  are  human  au- 
thorities. But  do  I  mean  to  say  by  this  that  they  are 
unimportant  in  religion,  or  that  they  are  essentially  wrong, 
foreign  to  true  religion,  and  inconsistent  with  it  ?  I  wish 
rather  to  establish  their  importance  and  proper  truth,  as 
distinct  from  the  honour  and  verity  of  the  simple  Divine 
word  . . .  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to  speak  the  Divine  truth 
in  the  terms  of  heretical  speculation,  if  it  were  only  to 
guard  against  the  novelties  which  the  heretic  had  intro- 
duced. It  was  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  compelled 
the  orthodox,  as  they  themselves  freely  admit,  to  employ 
a  phraseology  by  which,  as  experience  proves,  the  naked 
truth  of  Gocl  has  been  overborne  and  obscured.  Such 
being  the  origin  of  a  dogmatic  theology,  it  follows  that 
its  proper  truth  consists  in  its  being  a  collection  of 
negations;    I  mean,  of  all  ideas  imported  into  religion 
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beyond  the  express  sanction  of  Revelation  *....'  This 
is  excellently  put,  and  it  exactly  covers  what  was  done 
by  the  first  General  Council  at  Nicaea,  where  the  false 
dogmas  were  repudiated  by  the  assembled  Fathers,  and 
the  baptismal  creed  of  the  East  enlarged  only  by  one  word 
affirming  their  negation. 

This  is,  a  fortiori^  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  now  on 
any  point  not  hitherto  defined  by  the  collective  church. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
No  power,  short  of  the  collective  church,  could  define  what 
the  teaching  of  the  whole  church  on  this  subject  was,  but 
any  portion  of  the  church  might  meet  and  publish  a  formal 
denial  of  any  derogatory  views  on  that  crucial  subject 
upheld  and  circulated  by  members  of  its  own  body.     The 
lecturer  closes  this  his  last  lecture  with  a  peroration  on 
the  facts  of  Christianity  which  are  beyond  dispute.    These 
lectures  were  printed  at  the  University  Press  in  1833,  and 
the   year  following  their  author  was   appointed   by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  ( Dr.  Rowley),  the  Dean  of  Christ  Cnurch 
(Dr.  Gaisford),  the  President  of  Magdalen  (Dr.  Routh), 
the  President  of  St.  John's  (Dr.  Wynter),  and  the  Proctors 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy*,  while  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Grenville,  testified  his  approval  of  him  by  nominating 
him  to  the  headship  of  S.  Mary's  Hall  the  year  before. 
No  man  therefore  could  be  supposed  to  stand  higher  in 
the  opinion  of  the  University  than  he.    A  short  tract  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1834  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  those 
religious  tests  by  which  Nonconformists  were  prevented 
graduating  at  Oxford,  had  the  effect  of  making  him  the 
worst  abused  man  of  his  day.    The  storm  redoubled  on 
his  appointment  in  1836  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Regius 
Professorship   of  Divinity  vacant  by  the   death   of  Dr. 
Burton.     It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  heterodoxy 
was  thought  to  be  contained  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  an 
imputation  which  the  pages  quoted   from  them  signally 
failed  to  sustain.     But  the  culminating  event  was  the  Con- 
vocation of  March  22,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
the  Professor  in  future  from  taking  part  in  the  appointment 
of  select  preachers,  at  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a  member 
ex  officio.     No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Nassau  Senior',  the 
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first  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Globe  described  the  scene  which  took  place,  wit- 
nessed by  himself,  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Only  two 
speeches  were  made,  as  only  Latin  was  allowed  ;  at  their 
conclusion  'the  proposed  statute  was  again  read  out,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  began  to  put  the  question.  '  Placetne 
vobis,  Domini  doctores  ? '  he  asked,  and  the  answer  of  the 
majority  was  'Placet.*  He  then  said  the  more  important 
words:  'Placetne  vobis,  magistri ? '  whereupon  rose  the  two 
Proctors  and  uttered,  or  seemed  to  utter  (for  the  noise 
was  too  great  for  them  to  be  heard)  words  which  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Congregation  House  for  centuries, 
'nobis  Procuratoribus  non  placet'  Instantly  there  arose 
shouts,  screams,  and  groans  from  the  galleries  and  the 
area,  such  as  no  deliberative  assembly  probably  ever  heard 
before,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr. 
Rowley)  without  dissolving  the  assembly,  without  even 
uttering  a  word,  put  on  his  cap,  and  with  no  dignified 
haste,  proceeded  with  a  tail  of  Doctors  to  evacuate  the 
theatre.  The  galleries  clapped  and  hissed  as  they  passed, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  whole  scene  of  battle  was 
empty.    And  so  has  ended  the  matter  for  the  present — 

'  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  composta  quiescunt' 

The  two  Proctors,  who  thus  distinguished  themselves,  were 
Edmund  G.  Bayley,  fellow  of  Pembroke,  and  Henry 
Reynolds,  fellow  of  Jesus. 

Within  nine  years  of  this  event  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  the  two  Proctors  of  1844  interposed  between  Tract  90 
of  the  Times  and  its  condemnation,  for  opening  a  much 
wider  door  to  aliens  from  the  Church  of  England  than  was 
ever  contemplated  by  Hampden.  Hampden  weathered 
his  storm  unmoved,  and  in  1842  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Theology  created  that  year. 
Mr.  Macmullen  also  was  about  the  same  time  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  »offer  exercises  on  a  subject  chosen  by  himself 
for  his  B.D.  degree,  to  which  the  statutes  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  required  him  as  fellow  to  proceed,  instead  of  the 
subject  chosen  for  him  by  the  Regius  Professor  \ 

*  lb.  c.  X. 
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On  his  transfer  from  Oxford  to  the  See  of  Hereford  in 
1847,  a  protest  against  his  appointment,  signed  by  thirteen 
suffragan  bishops,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  had  only  been  consecrated  the  year 
before,  was  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  premier, 
and  received  a  very  pungent  answer  from  him.  It  received 
its  death-blow,  however,  from  a  counter-address  to  the 
bishop-designate  from  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  signed  by 
fifteen  Heads  of  Houses,  and  testifying  in  warm  terms 
to  his  orthodoxy  \  Soon  after  this  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
finding  that  Hampden,  as  Rector  of  Ewelme,  which  he 
held  with  his  Professorship,  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 
Oxford  Diocesan  Court,  and  that '  Letters  of  Request  *  had 
actually  been  signed  by  some  of  his  clergy,  shut  himself  up 
loyally  with  the  books  incriminated  by  them,  and  after 
going  through  them  with  the  greatest  care,  aided  by  the 
explanations  given  of  them  by  their  author,  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  on  Dec.  28,  in  which  he  said  that : — 

'  Regarding  the  Observations  on  Dissent  as  virtually  with- 
drawn, he  had  applied  himself  to  a  thorough  and  impartial 
examination  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  and  had  studied 
them  carefully  throughout  with  the  aid  of  those  explana- 
tions of  their  meaning  which  had  been  furnished  to  the 
public  since  their  first  publication  and  in  private  communi- 
cations made  to  himself.  And  the  result  of  this  examination, 
he  feels  himself  bound  plainly  to  declare,  in  his  own 
conviction  that  they  do  not  justly  warrant  those  suspicions 
of  unsoundness  to  which  they  have  given  rise  ^' 

Wilberforce  graduated  in  1826,  Hampden  in  1813 :  the 
Bishop  of  one  year  was  no  doubt  impelled  by  high  feelings 
in  shrinking  to  pass  judgment  on  a  bishop-designate  so 
many  years  his  senior,  and  whose  University  career  had 
in  several  respects  been  in  advance  of  his  own.  No 
wonder  that  he  repelled  with  indignation  'the  unworthy 
surmise  that  his  conduct  had  resulted  from  an  intimation 
of  the  Queen's  wishes '.' 

Only  the  opposition  of  Dean  Merewether  and  Canon 
Huntingford  had  to  be  got  over,  who  voted  against  his 
election  when  the  Conge  d'dlire  reached  Hereford,  for 
Hampden  to  receive  consecration  from  Archbishop  Sumner 

^  lb,  c.  xii.  ^  Life  of  Bishop  Wilbetforce,  by  his  son,  p.  104. 
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iand  his  suffragans.  It  took  place  March  26,  1848:  after 
which  his  connexion  with  Oxford  practically  ceased. 

Hawkins,  the  close  friend  and  admirer  of  Hampden, 
though  senior  to  him  by  two  years,  and  put  in  a  double 
first  class  also,  did  not  become  Bampton  Lecturer  till 
1840,  or  eight  years  after  him.  Hawkins  graduated  as 
a  member  of  S.  John's  College,  with  Gaisford,  the  con- 
summate Greek  scholar  without  a  rival  in  Oxford,  amongst 
his  examiners.  But  Hawkins  was  no  prizeman  :  nor  was 
he,  strange  to  say,  ever  examiner  in  either  honour  school : 
nor  was  it  till  he  had  become  Provost  of  Oriel,  that  he 
was  elected  Bampton  Lecturer.  Yet  he  has  very  special 
claims  to  be  well  noticed  here ;  first,  as  having  been  Vicar 
of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin's,  while  fellow  of  Oriel,  for  several 
years :  and  then  for  having  superintended  and  carried  out, 
while  vicar,  for  his  church,  west  of  the  organ,  its  present 
felicitous  adaptation  for  parochial  and  University  purposes. 
The  details  of  this  excellent  work,  which  owes  so  much 
to  him,  will  befittingly  close  this  chapter. 

§  12.  Hawkins,  though  of  one  mind  with  Hampden  on 
opening  the  University  to  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
was  evidently  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  as  the  best 
man  among  them  that  they  could  oppose  to  the  ardent 
spirits  then  working  for  Rome.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  discover,  among  any  contemporaries 
just  then,  a  more  masculine,  practical,  logical  mind  than 
his.  Nobody  could  have  faced  the  emergency  with  terser, 
or  sounder,  or  more  luminous  argumentation  than  his. 
Given  his  premises,  there  was  no  escape  from  his  con- 
clusions *.  The  title  given  by  him  to  his  Bampton  Lectures 
is:  An  inquiry  into  the  connected  uses  of  the  principal  means 
of  attaining  Christian  truth. 

Lecture  I — though  he  calls  his  Lectures  sermons  through- 
out— in  its  first  half  is  devoted  to  shew  the  need  of  a  broad 
inquiry  like  this,  in  an  age  given  to  rash  speculations.  The 
second  half  starts  from  a  basis  universally  admitted  by  pro- 
fessing Christians.  *  First,  that  Christian  truth  is  no  dis- 
covery of  human  reason,  no  perfection  of  philosophy,  but  a 
Revelation  from  Almighty  God »  Secondly,  that  the  Prophets 

*  Anybody  disposed  to  question  this  estimate  will  do  well  to  read  the 
still  higher  praise  nobly  bestowed  on  him  by  his  great  successor  at  S. 
Mary's  in  c.  i  of  his  Apologia. 
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having  prepared  the  way,  this  Revelation  was  finally 
completed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  Thirdly, 
that  whoever  was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  truth,  was 
in  order  to  this  end  inspired',  or  had  power  to  declare 
to  man  the  Word  of  God.  Lastly,  that  the  greater  part 
of  ,this  Revelation  ....  is  contained,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication,  in  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.' 

Hampden  had  preceded  him  in  most  of  this :  and  no  doubt 
they  had  discussed  many  similar  topics  in  private  together 
as  friends. 

But  he  shews  in  his  second  Lecture  that  he  was  no 
mere  Biblicist :  but,  on  the  contrary,  calls  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  '  to  some  of  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  that  they  were  not  designed  by 
themselves  to  supply  the  proper  introduction  to  Christian 
truth  .  .  .'  in  a  word,  '  that  all  the  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  addressed  to  Christians,  and  pre- 
suppose an  acquaintance  with  Christian  doctrine  ^ .  .  . ' 
Of  his  text— 'Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
ye  have  been  taught  '^ ' — he  says, '  here  we  plainly  recognise 
two  distinct  sources  of  instruction :  the  oral,  and  the 
written  teaching  of  the  Apostle  ^/  This  he  supplements 
in  the  next  page  b}'  the  undoubted  fact :  '  that  the  Christian 
church  was  planted  and  flourished  antecedently  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures/ 

Further,  he  says  two  pages  on :  'It  is  equally  evident 
that  express  provision  was  also  made  for  a  continual 
succession  of  Christian  Ministers,  to  preach  the  word  in 
every  church  and  to  all  conditions  of  men.  And  this,  it 
should  be  observed,  not  merely  before  the  completion 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  but  afterwards ' — ever  after- 
wards, he  could  have  said.  Extracts  from  others  are  given 
further  on,  approved  by  himself*:  'All  those  things  which 
concern  the  terms  of  man's  salvation,  are  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  perspicuity  .  .  . 
of  the  true  sense  of  plain  texts  every  one  may  be  certain  : 
and  for  obscure  ones  it  is  not  necessary  every  one  should. 
.  .  .  All  controversies  that  arise  about  faith  are  either  not 

*  lb.  p.  38.  '  a  Thess.  ii.  15. 
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at  all  decidable,  and  consequently  not  necessary  to  be 
believed  one  way  or  other :  or  they  may  be  determined 
by  Scripture  .  .  /  Therefore  '  when  uninspired  men  would 
explicitly  state  or  teach  the  Christian  doctrines,  they  draw 
up  creeds,  articles  of  faith,  catechisms,  broken  catechisms : 
taking  all  possible  pains  to  render  them  direct,  explicit, 
simple,  or  systematic,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  there  is 
nothing  like  a  formal  creed  or  catechism  throughout  the 
whole  volume  of  the  New  Testament. ...  In  such  harmo- 
nious accordance  do  we  find  \h^  formation  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  and  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  obvious  inference  is,  that  we  must  make  use  of  the 
Church  and  the  Scriptures  together,  as  two  of  the  principal 
means  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  truth  .  .  . 
the  Church  teaching,  the  Scriptures  proving  \  .  .  /  Lucidly 
drawn  out  indeed  I     It  covers  the  whole  case. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment follows  in  Lecture  III.  Indications  are  found  there 
likewise,  that  the  Old  Testament,  although  preparatory  tq 
the  Gospel,  is  not  the  natural  introduction  to  the  Christian 
doctrines,  exhibited  in  (i)  the  historical  Scriptures,  (2) 
the  Law,  (3)  the  Psalms  and  Prophets.  Hence,  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  read  by  Christians  under  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  It  was  the  Atonement  made  for  man  upon 
the  cross  by  Christ  that  was  prefigured  in  all  the  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  foretold 
in  unmistakeable  terms  by  the  Prophets.  'Hence,  the 
utter  disproof  of  that  perverse  interpretation  (how  can  we 
express  it  by  a  milder  term,  if  we  admit  the  authority  of 
both  Testaments  ?)  which  would  resolve  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  Gospel  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  making  the 
shadows  real,  and  the  substance  nothing.  The  Apostle 
instructs  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  figures  are  in  the 
Law,  and  the  great  realities  in  the  Gospel :  and  they  are 
expressed  in  terms  not  strictly  figurative,  but  analogical : 
the  only  terms  by  which  the  things  of  heaven  can  be 
expressed  to  earthly  ears  *....' 

Lecture  IV  treats  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 

*  pp.  5a  and  54. 

'  Ih,  pp.  99-10;  referring  to  Veysie's  5th  Lecture,  Bampton  Lecture  (he 
was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel)  and  Copleston's  admirable  note  on  Analogical 
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Church  in  combination,  as  to  doctrines,  exemplified  in  the 
instance  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  He  shews  in  the  first 
half  that  the  Church  offers — (i)  An  unauthoritative  intro- 
duction to  the  truth ;  and  (2)  Presumptive  arguments  in 
its  favor. 

He  infers  from  hence — (i)  The  disposition  with  which 
we  should  approach  the  scriptural  proof;  and  (2)  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  proof  should  be 
examined  and  applied. 

But  he  starts  on  this  enquiry  with  noble  words  ap- 
plicable to  all  enquiries  of  this  sort : — '  Upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  charity  \  we  are  deeply  bound  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  beset  other  men. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  ourselves,  we 
should  recollect  the  painful  slowness  and  hesitation  with 
which  others,  not  so  happily  circumstanced,  perhaps,  have 
at  length  embraced  the  truth.  .  , .' 

But  the  instance  which  he  has  selected  as  an  exemplifi-r 
cation  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  this  lecture, 
namely,  the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is  drawn  out  at 
such  length,  yet,  in  every  word  of  it,  with  so  much  point, 
that  it  will  not  bear  epitomising,  but  must  be  read  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  colossal  argument,  which,  brushing  away 
all  secondary  considerations,  piles  up  statements  and  facts, 
linked  together  in  such  irresistible  logical  coherence,  and 
in  such  long  array,  as  must  work  conviction  in  every 
candid  mind,  disarm  criticism,  and  only  be  disregarded  by 
impenitent,  hardened  unbelievers,  whose  reasons  and 
whose  consciences  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  self-opinion- 
ated perverse  will.  It  is  well  worth  serious  reflection 
after  sufficient  study. 

He  devotes  his  fifth  lecture  to  shew  that  more  has  been 
committed  to  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  ordinances 
than  of  doctrines  ;  hence  a  less  amount  of  scriptural  proof, 
superadded  to  universal  practice,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  divine  authority  of  institutions  and  ordinances.  We 
find  this  principle  exemplified  in  the  cases  first  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  then  of  infant  baptism,  and  then  of  epis- 
copacy. 
/  For  gracious  purposes,'  he  says  at  starting,  'and  with  a 
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manifest  accommodation  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  reveal  his  nature  and  will  and 
ways,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  through  the  medium  of 
historical  records . . .  We  are  not  told  simply  what  man  was, 
or  what  he  is ;  we  are  taught  experimentally  to  know  our- 
selves by  the  histor}*^  of  our  race,  the  recorded  conduct  of 
our  fathers  under  a  variety  of  trial.  And  the  sad  picture 
would  have  been  incomplete,  had  not  the  method  of  the 
Old  Testament  been  continued  in  the  New.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  know  the  infirmities  of  apostles,  and 
the  sins  of  the  first  saints,  the  errors  and  sins  of  men 
already  members  of  Christ's  body,  living  under  the  sacra- 
ments, when  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  and  the 
Saviour  had  ascended  to  His  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  made  His  abode  in  the  Church.  .  .  .  But  Revelation 
is  not  only  historical  but  also  doctrinal .  , .  And  here  the 
province  of  the  Church  has  a  wider  range.  She  is  not  to 
content  herself  with  placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  her 
babes  in  Christ,  or  of  sinful  men  slow  to  receive,  unwilling 
to  ''  endure  sound  doctrine.  .  .  ."  In  a  word,  what  reason 
and  moral  sense  are  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  for  which 
there  is  a  natural  preparation  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that 
the  Church  is,  and  will  ever  be,  to  those  revealed  doctrines, 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared  by  nature ;  nay,  to  the 
acceptance  of  which  we  are  by  nature  indisposed.  . .  .^ 

'But  there  is  yet  another  merciful  provision  for  the 
wants  of  human  nature  in  religious  ordinances  and  insti- 
tutions. This  is  the  point,  accordingly,  which  comes  next 
in  order ;  and  we  must  now  endeavour  to  develop  the 
office  and  uses  of  the  Christian  Church  with  regard  to  the 
truths  immediately  connected  with  the  Christian  ordi- 
nances, or  rather,  the  uses  of  the  Church  in  this  respect, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  Oyr 
Lord  Himself  prescribes  two  rites,  and  only  two ;  but 
neither  doth  He,  nor  do  His  Apostles,  bequeath  to  the 
Church  any  written  instructions  concerning  the  time  or 
the  details  of  their  celebration  .  ,  .  Nevertheless  it  re- 
mains true,  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  a  very  large 
discretion  was,  and  is  still,  allowed  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  each  of  her  separate  branches,   both  then  and 

*  lb,  pp.  145-9. 
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thenceforward,  respecting  a  variety  of  details  connected 
with  her  polity,  and  her  public  worship.  ...  *  Moreover, 
the  Church  herself,  while  she  has  no  pretence  of  authority 
to  originate  a  doctrine,  has  full  power  to  fashion  and  decree 
a  rite.  .  .  .*  * 

Then  follows  a  discussion  on  these  principles,  of  each  of 
the  above  named.    But  when  he  comes  to  that  of  episco- 
pacy', 'the  scriptural  evidence'  for  it,  he  says,  'appears 
far  more  distinct  and  clear  *  than  the  preceding  case.    '  But 
the  method  of  investigation  is  the  same     We  should  still 
begin  with  an  universal  practice  of  the  Church  and  trace  it 
upwards  to  its  origin  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.     Let  this 
method  be  reversed  ;  let  men  examine  the  Scriptures  first, 
perplex  themselves  with  the  meaning  of  terms,  denoting 
ministerial  offices  and   functions,  before  the  terms  had 
acquired  their  technical  senses,  and  then  proceed,  by  these, 
to  mterpret  the  records  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  what 
do  they,  but  involve  the  subject  in  gratuitous  difficulties? 
.  .  , .  Nevertheless,*  he  says  in  concluding  *,  '  the  obligation 
of  episcopacy  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  sacra- 
ments.*    He  discusses  in  his  sixth  lecture.  Church  autho- 
rity and  Church  privileges,  and  lays  down  that  no  absolute 
authority — by  which  he  means  infallibility — can  be  proved 
to  belong  either  to,  first,  the  Church  existing ;  of,  second, 
the   primitive    Church,  while  supposed    to    be  one   and 
catholic ;  but  he  fully  recognises  her  indefectibility.    Thus, 
he  says,  he  feels  constrained  to  depart  from  the  method 
hitherto  pursued,  and  not  to  enquire  directly  into  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  connected  with  Church  authority, 
till  he  has  in  plain  terms  disclaimed  such  pretensions  to 
authority^   as  he  believes  to  be  erroneous,  and    modified 
those  which  he  supposes  to  be   exaggerated'^.     In  other 
words,  he  holds  strictly  to  the  article.    But  he  forgets  that 
this  article  specifies  only  the  errors  into  which  particular 
churches  have  fallen,  and  that  their  errors  had  been  con- 
demned by  oecumenical  councils  in  each  case.     It  never 
asserts  that  the  whole  church  had  ever  gone  wrong.    'Thus  * 
— to  borrow *his  own  words — 'the   Indefectibility  of  the 
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Church  is  a  signal  blessing,  and  ever  to  be  remembered  in 
the  investigation  of  Christian  truth  '/ 

His  seventh  lecture  starts  from  a  principle  nowhere  more 
valued  than  in  England. 

'If  a  right  use  of  the  Church  is  of  vast  importance  in  order 
to  a  wholesome  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  proper 
exercise  of  our  own  understanding  is  essential  to  both '/ 
But  he  soon  ghres  instances  of  its  abuse. 

'  Priestley,  it  is  true,  argued  against  a  mistaken  theory  of 
the  Atonement.  But  the  principle  of  the  argument  is  not 
affected  by  the  error.  That  fatal  principle  is,  that  no 
revelation  is  credible,  which  we  cannot  altogether  under- 
stand, or  account  for  and  explain,  or  perceive  to  be  prac- 
tical, or  reconcile  with  our  previous  knowledge.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  incredible,  for  we  cannot  comprehend 
it ;  a  vicarious  sacrifice  is  incredible,  for  we  cannot  explain 
it,  or  reconcile  it  with  the  idea  of  divine  justice  or  good- 
ness ;  prayer  itself  is  absurd,  for  why  should  we  inform 
the  All  wise  of  what  He  already  knows  ?  This  is  Ration- 
cdism.  It  is  in  truth '  unreasonable . . .  To  this  class  belong 
the  theories  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  most  of  the 
Schoolmen,  who  would  appear  to  have  compensated  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  for  their  submission  to  Church  authority, 
by  their  unlicensed  speculations  on  sacred  subjects,  where 
the  Church  had  not  prescribed  the  line,  which  reason  was 
not  to  overstep  ...*.' 

The  fact  is,  as  he  states  lucidly  three  pages  on  : — 

'  We  are  responsible  for  the  right  use  of  whatever  ad- 
vantages God  has  bestowed  on  us.  Our  reason  is  such  an 
advantage ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  employed  on  religious  sub- 
jects, He  Himself  has  demonstrated  by  His  own  continual 
appeals  to  our  minds  and  understandings  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  Revelation,  not  to  mention  express  direc- 
tions, more  or  less  explicit,  that  we  should  "judge  what  is 
right";  ''search  the  Scriptures";  "prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  Hence  the  right  exercise  of 
oiir  judgment  and  reason  in  the  pursuit  of  Christian  truth 
becomes  a  necessary  duty  .  .  .  *.     Hence,  for  example,  the 

^  lb,  p.  aoa.  '  lb,  p.  aai. 
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use  and  propriety,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  necessity  of 
learning  and  sacred  criticism.  The  very  language  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  can  scarcely  be  known 
exactly  and  thoroughly,  without  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  classics,  and  with  the  style  of  the  LXX, 
and  with  some  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  at  the  least  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  and  the  Rabbinic  dialect .  .  .  \ 

'And  now,  if  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  it  should 
be  urged,  that  the  resources  of  primitive  Christianity  have 
already  superseded  these  perplexing  exertions  of  a  pre* 
carious  reason,  that  the  Fathers  are  our  teachers,  and 
Christian  antiquity  is  our  sure  guide  to  the  sense  of 
Scripture  and  the  faith  of  Christ;  this  is  only  to  point 
out  another  and  a  wider  field  for  the  continual  exerr 
cise  of  judgment  and  discretion  .  .  .  Antiquity  is  neither 
our  only  guide,  nor  always  a  safe  guide.  Yet  we  may 
often,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  take  counsel  with 
those,  whom  nevertheless  we  must  not  follow  implicitly 
and  blindly  '\  .  .  Whatever  apparent  inconsistency  there 
may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  a  modest 
deference  to  the  judgments  of  the  Church  or  of  our  fathers 
in  the  faith,  with  the  most  honest  exertion  of  our  own 
understandings  which  our  respective  abilities  will  require 
or  justify  .  .  . ' ' 

One  more  topic  remains  to  be  noticed  among  'the  con- 
nected uses  of  the  principal  means  of  attaining  Christian 
truth/  And  this  he  discusses  with  great  earnestness  in  his 
eighth  and  last  lecture.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Revelation 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
Christian  truth — *  that  Divine  Assistance,  which  is  at  once 
necessary  to  all  other  means  of  truth,  and  above  them  all 
.  .  .  Clement,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  do  not  by  any  means 
teach  the  doctrine  with  the  clearness  and  frequency  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  *  • .  .  Yet  when  it  is 

says  :  '  Let  the  right  of  private  judgment  be  our  watchword  *:  but  by  this 
he  does  not  mean  to  override  the  judgment  of  other  men  :  or  to  claim  the 
right  of  preaching  its  decisions  in  the  pulpit,  when  counter  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Two  later  sermons,  in  1861  and  1863,  on  the 
same  subject,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  especially  the  last. 

*  lb,  pp.  264-5.  *  lb.  pp.  246-7. 
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said  that  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
among  the  distinctive  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  far  from 
imagining  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  ever  withholden 
His  spiritual  aid  from  His  rational  creatures  ..." 

But  under  the  Gospel,  'and  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
before,  was  the  great  mystery  of  the  Personality,  as  well 
as  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  revealed  as  a 
distinct  article  of  faith.  All  Christians  were  now  to  be  bap- 
tised in  His  holy  name  ...'*'  And  this  is  really  what  con- 
cerns us  most,  viz. :  '  the  Grace  of  Illumination^  given  unto 
us  not  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  in  order  to  our  own  salva- 
tion ;  not  for  the  discovery  of  new  doctrines,  but  in  order  to  a 
saving  faith  in  those  which  have  been  already  revealed  . . . .' 
Our  occasions  and  necessities  may  call  the  application  of  it 
differently,  as  shores  give  name  to  the  seas  which  wash 
them,  which  yet  are  undistinguishable  parts  of  the  same 
ocean.  But  we  cannot  say  here  begins  or  here  ends  such 
and  such  a  grace  .  .  .  '  Again,  'What  gift  of  Heaven  is 
there  so  gracious  and  awful,  that  the  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion of  men  may  not  misconceive  or  misuse  it .  ,  .  Neither 
science  and  learning,  nor  age  and  experience,  are  secure 
against  enthusiasm  .  .  .  Yet  neither  enthusiasm  itself,  nor 
any  schism  which  it  has  occasioned,  can  compare  with  un- 
belief. And  without  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can- 
not believe  * .  . .'  The  lecturer  quits  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  this  point.  Into  His  various  offices.  His  various 
gifts  and  graces,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  he  had  already 
stated  in  express  terms,  he  was  not  disposed  to  enquire  *. 
It  would  have  led  him  away  from  his  special  subject,  viz. 
'  not  simply  the  uses,  but  the  connected  uses,  of  the  four 
principal  uses  of  attaining  Christian  truth — the  inspired 
Scriptures ;  the  church  of  Christ;  our  own  natural  powers  ; 
and  God's  preventing  and  assisting  graces.  Not  one  by 
itself,  but  all  four  working  harmoniously  together  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  each,  will  safe-guard  us  from  error, 
and  put  us  in  possession  of  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  man.    But  as  he  truly  says  :  '  We  live  amidst 

^  lb,  p.  267.  On  this  point  he  refers  in  a  note  to  Bp.  Horsley's 
Dissertation  on  the  prophecies  of  Christ  dispersed  among  the  heathen ;  and  to 
Davidson  on  Primitive  Sacrifice. 
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false  glares  and  reflected  lights,  and  may  easily  mistake 
the  genuine  colours  and  true  proportions  of  the  objects 
around  us  \' 

Other  discourses  of  Dr.  Hawkins — on  unauthoritative 
tradition  ;  on  the  principal  object  and  uses  of  the  historical 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T, ;  on  the  abolition  of  tests — are  well 
worth  perusal.  All  of  them  are  both  exhaustive  and  compre- 
hensive, without  ever  travelling  outside  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  which  they  treat. 

§  13.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1823  that  he  became  vicar  of  S. 
Mary's.  In  a  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  Oxford 
churches,  obtained  from  the  Plowman  family  for  the  Bod- 
leian, we  have  two  views  of  S.  Mar^s ;  the  first,  dated 
1824,  being  of  the  exterior,  facing  south  ;  the  second,  dated 
1826,  of  the  interior.  That  of  the  exterior  exhibits  a  wall 
of  archaic  appearance  surrounding  the  church,  the  only 
part  of  which  remaining  unaltered  consists  in  the  two  sides 
flanking  the  porch.  That  of  the  interior  is  curious  for 
what  it  omits,  and  what  it  preserves. 

In  the  Vice-Chancellor's  accounts  for  1823-9,  under  the 
head  of  extraordinary  expenses j  ^£2  16s.  8d,  is  set  down 
regularly  for  cleaning  a  gallery ;  now  and  then  called  the 
bachelors'  gallery,  now  and  then  said  to  include  cleaning  the 
church-yard.     In  1829  it  appears  for  the  last  time. 

For  the  rest,  a  beautiful  history  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  its  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings,  written 
by  its  publisher  in  1814,  leaves  us  under  no  doubt  of  the 
condition  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mary's  at  that  date,  and  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  'This  church,*  he 
says,  '  serves  the  parish  for  Sunday  and  weekly  prayers ; 
for  the  sacraments,  sepulture,  and  sermons  preached  by 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  on  Christmas  and  Easter  days 
only — on  sacrament  days,  and  the  principal  festivals,  the 
University  resorts  to  Christ  Church.  At  other  times  it 
serves  for  the  various  University  sermons  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  &c.,  except  when  appointed  at  certain  colleges ; 
and  during  Lent,  in  the  afternoon,  at  S.  Peter's-in-the- 
East .  .  .  The  Vice-Chancellor's  throne  is  at  the  west  end, 
with  the  places  for  the  Proctors  beneath  it.  On  each  side 
are  the  seats  for  the  Doctors  and  the  Heads  of  Houses, 

*  lb.  p.  29a. 
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beneath  which  are  those  of  the  collegiate  noblemen.  In  the 
area  before  them  are  the  benches  for  the  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  in  front  of  the  west  window,  with  a  return  to  the  north 
and  south,  are  galleries  for  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Un- 
dergraduates. The  arch  between  the  area  and  the  chancel 
supports  the  organ,  a  superior  instrument  by  Father  Smith ; 
but  has  received  some  additions  at  the  expense  of  Doctor 
Hayes,  Professor  of  Music,  by  J.  Byfield,  London  ...  In 
this  church,  as  an  acknowledgment  which  they  owe  to  the 
superior  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  on  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  S.  Michael,  the  Mayor,  with  the  principal  citizens 
of  Oxford,  take  an  annual  oath,  which  is  administered  to 
them  by  the  Proctors,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity'.' 

In  the  Vice-Chancellor's  accounts  for  1825,  under  the 
head  of  S.  Mary^s  Church,  the  first  steps  for  its  restoration 
are  disclosed.  Mr.  Hakewell,  and  Mr.  Ingleman,  archi- 
tects, receive  jQ^i  each  for  plans  affording  additional 
accommodation  there.  The  following  year  Plowman  has 
£31  I05.  presented  to  him  for  a  prize  drawing  of  a  plan  for 
fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  church.  Plowman,  in  the  ne- 
gociations  which  follow,  is  not  called  an  architect  but  a 
builder,  and  his  plan  is  submitted  to  an  architect  in  1827, 
previously  to  its  being  acted  upon.  In  that  year,  under -E"^- 
traordinary  Expenses^  a  loan  of  ;^2702  is  advanced  from  the 
University  chest  towards  the  refitting  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  out  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Admissions  and  Proceders'  money.  Under  S.  Mary's 
Church  we  have  the  following  payments : — 

(,    s.  d»         £    s.    rf. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  advertisements,  &c.        6310 

Mr.  Robertson,    architect,  for  inspecting 

plans  and  estimates        .        .         .         .         5     5    o 

Mr.  Morrell,  University  Solicitor,  for  busi- 
ness relative  to  the  same        .        .        •      34     S    ^ 

^  Ackermann's  Hist,  a  vols.  4to.,  with  excellent  plates :  London,  1814. 
The  benches  on  which  the  Masters  sat  are  still  to  be  seen  about  the  nave. 
Father  Smith,  the  organ-builder,  was  not  a  monk,  but  only  preceded  his 
son  in  the  business,  and  was  the  greater  adept  of  the  two. 
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Below  : 
Statement  of  S.  Mary's  Church  account : — 

£     s.    d.  £     s.     d. 

Expense  of  refitting  the  interior  with  nei«r 
galleries,  case  to  organ,  seats,  pews,  &€., 
according  to  a  contract  with  Mr.  Plow- 
man, builder 410a    o    o 

Expense  of  enlarging  and  repairing  the 
organ,  according  to  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Bishop,  organ  builder   ....     300    o    o 


£4402 


By  a  loan  from  the  University  Chest  to  be 
paid  by  instalments        ....  2702    o     o 

By  a  grant  of  surplus  money  by  vote  of 

Convocation 1400    o     o 

By  a  grant  of  surplus  money  by  vote  of 

Convocation,  15  Nov.  1837     .         .         .     300    o    o 


440a 


Supplemental  expenses  are  given  in  the 
accounts  of  1828  and  1829. 

Under  Extraordinary  Expenses  in  that  of 
1828,  we  have ; — 

C    s,  d. 

Organist,  choristers,  &c,  at  Ch.  Ch.  for 
additional  trouble  at  University  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  during  the  re- 
fitting of  S.  Mary's        .        .       • .        «      90    o    o 

Under  5.  Marys  Church  : — 

Cooke,  upholsterer ;  for  cushions  to  seats, 

do.,  for  curtains 104  10    6 

Plowman,  for  kneeling  benches, 
&c.,  not  included  in  his  original 
estimate  .         .         .  ^173  15    6 )       ,0-      .     . 

23     8     7i      197     4     I 


321  14     7 


In   that   of  1829,    Plowman   receives  for 

blinds 17     I     2 

Slatter,  for  prayer-books  for  choir    »         .  146 

Snell  &  Co.,  for  pulpit-cushion,  &c.           »  22  15     o 


41     o     8 
£4764  15     3 

Besides  this  sum,  there  were  no  doubt  some  private  bene- 
factions. But  the  University  never  asked  assistance  from 
any.     It  supplied  all  that  was  needed  to  make  S.  Mary's 
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what  it  IS  still,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned.  The 
Oxford  movement  left  it  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  while 
contributing  vast  sums  to  the  addition  and  restoration  of 
other  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  on  the 
church  from  which  that  movement  drew  life  not  a  penny 
was  spent.  In  1850-1  the  upper  part  of  its  glorious  spire 
was  judged  unsafe,  and  was  repaired  at  great  cost.  The 
payments  are  given  as  follows,  1850-1 : — 

I 

Mr.  Blore,  architect 
Mr.  Hussey,  do. 


Gardiner,  builder 

Mr.  Buckler,  architect  in  part 

Do.  for  clerk  of  the  works 


In  1851-2  the  details  are : — 

Gardiner,  builder  :  balance        , 
Castle,  two  new  statues    . 
Fisher  and  Stevens,  two  bells   . 
Taylor,  clock  and  dial,  &c. 
Mr.  Buckler,  architect :  balance 
Davidson,  clerk  of  the  works,  do. 


5. 
o 


d. 


84 

3a     3 

1316  19 

70    o 

50    o 


901  16 
40     o 

51  19 

43     7 

175    o 
187     6 


o 

4 
o 

o 


3 
o 

5 
6 

o 

o 


i     5.     d. 


1553 


Deduct  received  from  S.  Mary's  church- 
wardens .        .        .  '      . 


Total 


1399    9    2 


50 


1349    9    a 


£3902  II     6 


Thus,  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  sum 
of  over  ;£^75oo  was  expended  on  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  S.  Mary's  .by  this  University — the  last,  after  the  Oxford 
movement  was  practically  dead  in  Oxford,  and  the  first, 
before  that  movement  was  born.  Since  then,  how  has  S. 
Mary's  fared  ?  Alma  Mater  would  literally  seem  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  now  obsolete  teaching  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  her  ancestral 
church.  '  It  is  Corbariy  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me.'  For  over  fifty  years  the  dust  went  on  ac- 
cumulating and  incrustingon  its  pillars,  arches,  chancel,  and 
clerestory  to  that  degree,  that  strangers  on  entering  it  ex- 
claimed, '  This  the  University  Church :  who  could  have  sup- 
posed it  ? '  At  last  by  the  exertions  of  a  deservedly  popular 
Vice-Chancellor,  this  reproach  >yas  wiped  away  in  1881.  But 
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it  will  be  seen  from  two  entries  in  the  'Gazette'  for  that  year^ 
what,  and  how  much,  the  University  proposed  doing  itself. 
P.  441,  we  read  :  '  In  a  Convocation  to  be  holden  on  Thurs- 
day, June  23,  at  2  p.m.,  the  following  forms  of  Decree  will 
be  submitted  to  the  House : — 

'  Delegates  Room,  June  20,  1881. 

'  E.  Evans,  Vice-Chancellor. 

'  That  the  Curators  of  the  University  Chest  be  authorised 
to  contribute  the  sum  of  jQ'^6  towards  the  proposed  clean- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  parochial  authorities,  of 
the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in 
Oxford. 

' .  .  .  The  Curators  of  the  University  Chest  are  about  to 
undertake  a  thorough  cleaning  of  those  portions  of  the 
church  (the  nave  and  aisles)  the  care  of  which  has  by  cus- 
tom devolved  on  the  University.  The  parishioners  are  de- 
sirous that  the  chancel  should  be  similarly  treated,  and 
propose,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  already  pro- 
mised by  Oriel,  and  of  the  above  grant  by  the  University, 
the  work  should  be  done  during  the  Long  Vacation.' 

In  p.  551  we  are  told  briefly,  that  this  decree,  relating  to 
S.  Mary's,  was  carried  on  the  above-named  day  nemine 
contradicente^  and  so  it  was.  Bilt,  from  a  private  diary 
made  that  day,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  the  Master  of  Pem- 
broke, but  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  presided  then  as 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  it  was  his  presence  which 
kept  away  several  from  coming  to  oppose  this  dole.  What 
the  cleaning  of  the  aisles  and  nave  cost  the  University,  the 
outside  world  will  probably  never  know,  as  no  detailed 
accounts  of  its  receipts  and  expenses  are  published  now. 
But  by  the  kindness  of  the  Curators  of  the  University  Chest, 
to  whose  keeping  these  documents  were  confided  in  1881^, 
the  net  sum  paid  by  the  University  for  the  cleaning,  cush- 
ions, curtains,  and  other  fittings  of  the  aisles  and  nave, 
and  to  Mr.  Jackson,  architect  and  Fellow  of  Wadham,  for 
planning  and  superintending  the  whole,  was  found  to  be 
;^532  25.  yi.  In  this  sum  the  ^^36  voted  by  Convocation 
is  included,  ;^4o  contributed  towards  the  cleaning  of  the 
south  aisle  by  the  parish,  having  been  previously  deducted 
from  the  gross  amount. 

*  See  the  Gazette  of  May  5  in  that  year,  p.  387. 
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On  literary  grounds  it  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  these 
detailed  accounts  are  not,  from  time  to  time,  transferred  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  where  they  would  be,  without  troub-, 
ling  the  Curators  of  the  chest,  accessible  to  all.  For  are 
not  these  details  of  receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  Uni-* 
versity  Press  of  no  small  interest  to  the  world  of  letters  ?  ^ 

Among  the  receipts,  we  have  the  following : — 

i     s.    d. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account         ....     18978  14    o^ 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  for  books  sold  ....       4766    o    o 

Mr.  Parker,  sen.,  on  Bible  account      ....     10400    o    o 

Then  among  disbursements :— 

Rev.  Dr.  Cramer  for  Mr.  Millar  on  account  of  extracts 
from  the  King's  Library,  Paris,  for  the  Catena  on 

the  New  Testament         .         .         .        .         .         .  42    o  o 

Do.  for  editing  Anecdota  Parisiensia           .         .         .  60    o  o 

Do.  for  correcting  do.          .         .         .         .         .         .  47  10  o 

Do.  for  editing  Catena  in  Epistolas  Catholicas     .         .  70    o  o 

Do.  for  correcting  do. 34     4  o 

Rev.  C.  Seager  for  correcting  Schol.  on  Aristophanes  91  16  o 

Do.  additional,  on  account  of  close  print     .         .         .  20    o  o 

Do.  for  correcting  Dindorf  on  Euripides     .         .         .  6i     4  o 

S.  Reay  for  superintending  new  edition  of  Beveridge  100    o  o 
Rev.  J.  Wilson  for  verifying  references  in  vol.  i.  of 

Jackson's  works 5     5  o 

Mr.  Firth  for  do.  in  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  do.   .         .         .  10    o  o 
Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.  for  Mr.  Miller :  collating 

MS.  of  Theodoret  in  Paris 8  15  6 

Do.  for  correcting  do. 36    o  o 

Do.    for   Miller  collating  5   MSS.   of  Euseb.   Prep. 

Evang.               6668 

Do.  for  transcribing  Chseroboschi  Epimerismi     .         .  12    o  i 

Do.  first  part  of  do.  in  Theodosium     .         .         .         .  24     o  o 

Do.  for  Euseb.  Demonst 16    o  o 

Rev.   E.  Greswell  for  a   new  edition   of  his  Harm. 

Evang.     .         . 150    o  o 

Prof.  Dindorf  for  his  Annot.  in  ^sch.          .         .         .  80    o  o 

And  on  account  of  Demosthenes          ....  150    o  6 

The  Superintendent's  salary  was  then        •        .         .  450    o  o 

Mr.  Wright's  do. 70    o  o 

Dr.  Bliss,  Registrar,  for  attendance,  4  meetings          .  400 

And  after  all  disbursements,  balance  ....  I4177  19  sj 

To  return  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  interior  of 
S.  Mary's,  which,  on  the  petition  in  1827,  of  the  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  to  the  Right  Rev. 

^  Taken  from  the  Vice-Chancellor's  book  of  University  accounts  in 
1839-40  under  that  head. 
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Father  in  God,  Charles  (Lloyd)  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
was  granted  by  him  in  a  Faculty  the  same  year,  lodged  in 
the  University  Archives. 

The  University  claimed  in  their  petition  a  vested  right 
to  all  seats  and  sitting  places  used  and  occupied  by  them 
at  stated  times  heretofore,  to  hear  sermons  and  Divine 
Service,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  The  altera- 
tions proposed  in  it  were  the  erection  of  new  galleries,  the 
removal  of  the  pulpit  to  the  place  now  filled  by  it,  the 
pews,  seats,  and  sittings,  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
annexed  thereunto  ;  the  taking  down  of  the  several  monu- 
ments and  monumental  inscriptions  then  placed  against  the 
several  pillars  in  the  nave,  and  transferring  them  to  other  . 
parts  of  the  church. 

A  report  of  the  churchwardens,  embodying  their  pro- 
posed distribution  of  pews  and  sittings  among  the  parish- 
ioners, according  to  the  ratal  of  their  houses,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  and  the  vicar  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  bishop,  after  examining  it,  required  that  none  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  should  be  understood  to  con- 
stitute a  right  to  pews  or  sittings,  declaring  also  that  he 
would  in  no  case  grant  a  faculty  for  the  possession  of  any 
pew  or  sitting. 

The  sitting  accommodation  thus  provided  was  computed 
as  follows : — . 

Old  benches  and  chairs  from  the  Chancel       .        .         .  too 

Galleries 500 

Sittings  under  do.  north  side  and  in  front       .         .         .  14a 

Under  do.  west  side  and  in  front  also    ....  96 

South  Aisle 80 

Nave .  91 

Total 1009 

The  total  number  of  undergraduates  in  Oxford  of  every 
description  set  down  in  the  University  Calendar  for  1825 
is  1523,  in  round  numbers,  500  more  than  the  whole 
church,  as  arranged  in  1827,  would  accommodate.  Their 
present  number  must  at  least  be  treble  what  it  was  then. 
Accommodation  for  500  more  is  the  most  that  could  be 
provided,  without  disturbing  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  church,  so  favorable  both  for  hearing  and  seeing  the 
preacher,  by  simply  restoring  what  is  called  Adam   de 
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Brom's  chapel  to  its  pristine  dimensions,  and  throwing  it 
all  open  to  the  nave,  as  it  was  when  Hearne  was  young. 
If  the  University  then  would,  in  addition  to  this,  substitute 
for  the  now  effete  sermon  at  2  p.m.  Sunday  evening 
sermons  at  8.30  of  a  practical,  uncontroversial,  unspecula- 
tive  description  by  the  best  preachers  that  could  be  found, 
moulded  specially  for  young  men  living  in  colleges  and 
studying  for  a  degree,  and  not  open  to  any  but  themselves 
and  a  few  graduates  at  that  hour,  such  preachers  would  be 
sure  to  fill  S.  Mary's  to  overflowing.  And  a  request, 
addressed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  the  bishops  of  each 
diocese  in  turn,  to  select  from  their  own  clergy  the  most 
fitted  to  preach  sermons  of  this  description,  would  be  sure 
to  elicit  a  supply  proportioned  to  the  demand.  Preachers 
would  then  no  longer  be  paid,  as  at  2  p.m.  now,  for  dis- 
coursing to  a  well-nigh  empty  church. 

Sutton  was  the  last  vicar  of  S.  Mary's  over  whom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  extended.  Oxford 
was  one  of  the  five  new  Sees  created  in  36  Henry  VIII, 
or  1544-5.  But  it  was  not  till  5  Edward  VI,  or  Oct.  22, 
1551,  that  the  installation  of  Tonere,  who  succeeded  Sutton, 
appears  in  the  new  diocesan  Register  by  his  resignation. 
After  him  they  appear  regularly : — 

21  July,  1554. 
Feb.  1556-7. 
a  Dec.  1568. 
27  Aug.  1693. 
8  Oct.  1638. 
14  Nov.  1639. 

22  Dec.  1642. 
30  Mar.  1694. 
21  Sept.  170a 
4  Nov.  1720. 
8  June,  1754. 
24  Nov.  1754. 
18  Feb.  1758. 

§  14.  We  have  seen  that  neither  George  I  nor  George  II 
ever  visited  Oxford.  In  the  Computus  book  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  for  1734,  a  sum  of  £66  was  expended  in  enter- 
taining the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  one  of  the  four 
daughters  of  George  II  named  Anne,  and  £24  was  the 
cost  of  a  Bible  presented  to  him.  Subsequently  to  this 
various  sums  are  charged  for  transmitting  addresses  and 
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Huchinson  installed 

Powell 

» 

Fellows 

a 

Taylor 
Home 

If 
ft 

Eccleston 

tt 

Washboume 

tf 

Walker 

it 

Randall 

ft 

Weeksay 

Whiting 

Blake 

Frewen 

tt 

Clarke         installed  9  Nov.  1765. 

Walker 

» 

19  Dec.  1768. 

Fleming 
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verses  to  the  King,  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  on  the  first  of  the  two  pro- 
clamations of  peace  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  made  during,  or  soon 
after  his  reign ;  and  to  his  grandson  and  successor  on  his 
own  death.  Then  to  George  III  on  his  marriage ;  on  the 
second  proclamation  of  peace  (Paris),  and  on  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son  (George  IV).  In  1767-8  a  t)ox  for  the  King 
of  Denmark  is  charged  £24,  probably  to  hold  his  diploma. 
He  was  married  to  another  daughter  of  George  II  named 
Louisa. 

Then  in  1784-5  six  constables  to  wait  on  the  King  are 
charged  £1  75.,  and  the  year  following  we  find  charges  of 
£6  185.  for  constables  attending  his  Majesty  with  staves ; 
£59  05.  6d,  for  expenses  of  a  delegacy  to  wait  on  their 
majesties ;  35.  to  servant  of  the  President  of  S.  John's 
College  for  books  at  the  time  of  his  Majesty's  first  visit ; 
and  £2  25.  to  the  Registrar  for  sealing,  &c.  an  address  to 
his  Majesty.  How  are  these  curious  charges  of  the  last  and 
the  present  year  to  be  explained  ?  How  is  it  too  that  the 
University  fails  to  be  debited  with  any  charge  for  enter- 
taining their  majesties  ?  The  second  vol.  of  George  III 
his  Court  and  Family  makes  everything  clear  on  all  points. 
In  1784-5  the  king,  queen,  and  their  family  drove  from 
Windsor  to  Nuneham  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  intimate 
friends  the  Harcourts.  The  weather  being  particularly 
fine,  they  were  pressed  to  stay  the  night  and  to  spend 
the  next  day  in  lionising  Oxford  privately,  which  they 
had  never  before  seen.  There  they  arrived  just  in  time 
for  matins  at  Christ  Church  which  they  attended,  and 
then  improvised  a  sort  of  reception  at  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre.  During  the  afternoon  they  drove  from  one 
college  to  another,  leaving  about  5  p.m.  On  Aug.  2  of  the 
next  year,  the  attempt  of  Margaret  Nicholas,  a  poor  half- 
witted woman,  on  the  life  of  the  King  took  place.  And 
his  magnanimous  instructions  to  his  attendants  on  that 
occasion,  'Do  not  hurt  the  poor  woman,  I  am  not  hurt 
myself,'  elicited  a  perfect  storm  of  admiration  and  loyalty 
to  his  person  throughout  the  country.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  same  month  he  was  induced  to  visit  his  sympathising 
friends,  the  Harcourts,  again.  And  this  time  the  Univer- 
sity got  news  of- his  coming.  Accordingly  delegates  from 
the  University  waited  on  their  Majesties  with  a  formal 
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address,  which  was  followed  by  their  arrival  at  Oxford  the 
next  day  between  i  and  2  p.m.,  escorted  by  the  usual 
cavalcade  reserved  for  public  occasions;  conducted  to 
the  theatre,  where  the  King  occupied  the  Chancellor's 
chair,  he  received  a  loyal  address  warmly  congratulating 
him  and  the  Queen  on  his  providential  escape,  to  which  he 
replied  in  very  befitting  terms,  and  added,  '  that  this  Uni- 
versity might  always  depend  on  his  inclination  to  encourage 
every  branch  of  science  there,  convinced  that  the  more 
enlightened  his  subjects  are,  the  greater  their  attachment 
must  be  to  the  excellent  constitution  established  in  their 
realm.'  The  colleges  were  then  once  more  visited  in  turn  ; 
at  Trinity  College  their  Majesties  found  a  magnificent 
entertainment  prepared  for  them  by  Dr.  Chapman,  the 
then  president,  who  was  also  Vice-Chancellor,  but  at  his 
own  private  cost.     They  returned  to  Nuneham  for  dinner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  doings  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawkins  at  S.  Mary's  as 
vicar,  and  his  Bampton  Lectures  delivered  there  when 
Provost,  brought  its  history  down  to  a  point  at  which  it 
might  have  been  convenient  to  have  stopped,  had  not  his 
immediate  successor  at  S.  Mary's,  as  vicar,  been  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman. 

But  the  more  than  half-century,  which  elapsed  between 
his  tenure  of  S.  Mary's  and  his  death,  brought  forth  events 
in,  and  all  round,  S.  Mary's  more  remarkable  than  any 
that  have  stirred  Alma  Mater  since  the  Reformation. 

On  these  we  cannot  but  dwell  at  some  length,  so  far  as 
they  have  become  things  of  past  history ;  but  its  bounds 
must  be  rigidly  drawn,  and  as  rigidly  kept,  to  prevent 
trenching  on  present  times,  and  on  men  whose  histories 
have  not  yet  been  written.  Of  Bampton  Lecturers,  there 
are  three,  who  '  being  dead  yet  speak ' — Archbishop  Thom- 
son, the  earliest  of  them,  who  lived  longest,  and  whose  loss 
probably,  will  on  many  grounds  be  longest  felt :  then  H. 
L.  Mansel,  and  J.  B.  Mozley — both  undeniably  profound 
original  thinkers  in  a  high  degree.  Yet  Mansel  was  a 
double  first  man;  Mozley,  but  a  single  third.  Again, 
Mozley  graduated  in  1834,  but  was  not  made  Bampton 
Lecturer  till  1865 ;  Mansel  graduated  in  1843,  and  became 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1858.  Mansel  a  first-rate  metaphy- 
sician, would  keep  a  whole  room  in  fits  of  laughter  for 
hours  with  inexhaustible  transcendent  wit;  Mozley,  though 
he  wrote  brilliantly,  was  ill  at  ease  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  a  private  house,  when  many  were  present. 

§  I.  William  Thomson,  whom  old  school-fellows  still 
remember  with  deep  affection  and  pride,  was  a  self-made 
man;  his  father  being  a  highly  respected  clothier  of 
Whitehaven  in  Cumberland.    He  was  educated  at  Shrews- 
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bury  school,  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Butler  who  pre- 
ceded Kennedy.  He  was  matriculated  in  his  nineteenth 
year  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  July  2,  1836,  where  he 
became  successively  scholar.  Fellow,  and  Provost,  after 
only  taking  a  third  class,  like  Newman  and  Mozley.  But 
he  was  also  known  in  his  undergraduate  days  as  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  an  ardent  student  of  chemistry. 
Then,  in  1842,  within  two  years  of  putting  on  his  B.A.  gown, 
he  published  An  outline  of  the  laws  of  thought,  which  at  once 
set  him  down  for  a  man  of  mark,  and  went  through  seven 
editions  in  thirty-three  years ;  no  less  than  12,000  copies 
being  required  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  last,  as  it  was 
then  used  as  a  class  book  in  several  places  of  education  in 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  During  those 
same  years  he  was  made  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer,  Rector  of  All  Saints',  Marylebone,  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
then  Archbishop  of  York.  Of  his  Outlines,  Dean  Mansel 
writes :  '  We  much  regret  that  the  limits  and  design  of 
the  present  article  prevent  us  from  noticing  more  par- 
ticularly the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Thomson's  important 
work.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  whole  of  his 
details,  we  cordially  approve  of  his  general  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  subject.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  much  acute- 
ness  and  originality,  and  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  mention 
that  the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate  had  been  given 
in  its  most  important  application — that  to  the  affirmative 
propositions  and  syllogisms— in  the  first  edition,  published 
in  1842,  previously,  we  believe,  to  any  communication  of 
the  author  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  \' 

His  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  in  1853,  on  The  atoning 
work  of  Christ  viewed  in  relation  to  some  current  theories,  deal 
with  a  high  subject  in  a  peculiarly  reverent  spirit  through- 
out. His  first  three  lectures  are  preliminary;  dwelling 
first  on  the  need  of  mediation,  then  on  heathen  views  of 
mediation,  and  then  on  Jewish  views  of  redemption  through 
Messiah-  The  difficulty  which  meets  men  on  the  threshold 
of  that  subject  comes  up  afterwards  in  due  course,  tersely 
stated  in  the  forefront  of  his  1  Vth  Lecture. 

^  Letters y  Lectures,  and  Reviews,  p.  67.    The  text  is  quoted  last  here, 
the  note  first. 
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'  Hard  as  it  is  to  admit  that  one  who  walked  in  streets 
and  markets  with  finite  creatures  like  ourselves,  was  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Infinite  God,  our  blessed  Lord 
asserts  His  claim  to  this  dignity  in  words  that  admit  of  no 
escape  \  .  .  .  It  is  this  Divine  rerson  that  the  Evangelists 
put  before  us.  It  is  One  Who  is  called  by  two  names  : 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  ^  .  .  .  Now  if  the 
four  Gospels,  or  any  one  of  them,  have  any  historical 
authority,  we  cannot  refuse  to  assign  to  Jesus  Christ  this 
twofold  character.  He  is  the  God-man.  ...  It  is  too  true 
that  the  historical  character  of  all  the  gospels  is  denied  ; 
but  our  present  argument  requires  an  accurate  estimate  of 
what  is  found  there  as  one  means  of  deciding  upon  their 
historical  weight '....'  Further  on,  he  says,  '  In  the  pre- 
sent lecture  all  that  has  been  gained  is  the  fact  that  an 
atoning  efficacy  is  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ .  .  .  and 
the  choice  which  faith  has  to  make,  lies  in  this  alternative 
— if  Jesus  be  the  Lord  He  claims  to  be,  we  should  follow 
Him ;  if  not,  if  His  own  words  are  a  delusion,  or  if  the 
Evangelists  have  put  into  His  mouth  what  He  never 
uttered,  we  cannot  follow  Him,  because  we  can  no  longer 
learn  from  Him  the  message  of  peace.  This  plain  lan- 
guage is  not  superfluous.  A  criticism  has  long  been  at 
work  upon  the  Gospels,  which  will  neither  follow  Christ 
nor  forsake  Him;  which  professes  to  found  religion  on 
the  Bible,  yet  transforms  every  historical  fact  written  there, 
which  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  salvation  of  men 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  with  a  colder  spirit  and  temper, 
than  a  Kepler  carried  even  into  the  calm  regions  of  astro- 
nomy*. ... 

The  rest  is  a  criticism  of  De  Wette,  Strauss,  Baur  and 
Compte. 

In  Lecture  V,  God  is  proved  from  natural  religion  to  be 
both  righteous  and  merciful.  Scripture  confirms  this  in  a 
hundred  passages.  '  God  cannot  admit  into  His  presence 
with  an  undiscriminatine  mercy  the  disobedient  and  the 
obedient ;  those  that  seek  Him,  and  those  that  hate  Him. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  righteousness  would  be  no  longer 
among  His  attributes — and  yet  if  He  should  punish,  the 

*  p.  91.  *  *  lb.  p.  93.  » lb,  p.  95. 

*  pp.  104-5. 
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wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  whole  human  race  is  con- 
cluded under  sin,  so  that  all  would  perish,  and  there  would 
be  no  scope  for  God's  love  towards  us.  Philosophy  did 
not  supply  the  solution  of  this  dilemma.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  in  no  other  scheme  or  system^ 
He  Who  came  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  us,  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
His  blood,"  is  God  and  Man  *.' 

The  Lecturer  here  rises  to  the  full  height  of  common 
sense,  which  marks  all  his  works,  in  steadily  refusing  to 
regard  the  Atonement  otherwise  than  as  a  fact  too  trans- 
cendental to  be  speculated  upon  by  man,  or  expressed  in 
any  but  Scriptural  terms — ^The  wages  of  sin,'  we  are  told, 
'  is  death/  '  And  it  is  a  fact  that  we  can  as  little  dispute, 
as  cavil  against  without  peril.  All  that  we  can  rightly  say 
of  the  Atonement  is,  that  man  could  not  have  been  honoured 
more  by  the  Godhead,  possibly,  than  he  has  been  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  offered  to  him  for  his 
acceptance.' 

Hence  Lecture  VI  points  out  the  objections  lying  against 
all  the  attempts  made  to  explain  and  account  for  it  in  the 
early  no  less  than  in  the  medieval  church.  And  the 
Vllth  Lecture  starts  with  the  declaration  that  '* : — 

'  The  Atonement,  by  which  is  meant  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  reconciling  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God,  should 
be  studied  by  us  in  the  same  mode  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Holy  Scripture :  that  is,  as  a  practical  doctrine,  not  as  a 
theory  .  .  .  Then  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  .  .  * 
the  Atonement  is  the  act  by  which  God  and  man  are 
reconciled  :  He  to  us,  and  we  to  Him  *  .  .  Thirdly,  the 
Atonement  was  effected  by  a  Mediator,  Who  not  only 
stood  between  God  and  man,  but  partook  of  the  true 
nature  of  both  .  .  .  Fourthly,  the  sinless  life  of  Jesus  con- 
tributed also  to  our  redemption  .  .  .  that  though  Divine 
power  dwelt  in  Him,  shone  out  in  all  His  miracles,  and 
enforced  His  words  with  authority,  He  was  like  unto  His 
brethren  in  all  things  except  sin,  and  was  fit  to  be  an 
example  and  teacher  of  holiness,  an  obedient  servant  in 
pleading  for  a  people  that  fell  by  the  disobedience  of  one ; 
and   lastly,  a  sinless  offering  for  their  redemption  .  •  • 

*  pp.  ia&-9.  *  pp.  176-7. 
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Fifthly  ...  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  blood  and 
the  death  of  Christ  .  .  .  Sixthly,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  connected  with  our  redemption,  as  it  is  the  miracle 
which  proves  that  God  accepted  Him  and  His  work :  and 
that  He  is  able  to  fulfil  His  promise  of  raising  us  from  the 
dead  \' 

The  rest  is  a  criticism  of  the  modern  schemes — the 
Socinian,  the  rationalistic,  and  mystical ;  that  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  the  pantheistic. 

The  Vnith  Lecture  lays  down  that  '  all  reasoning  upon 
the  work  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  must  begin  from  the 
conception  of  sin  .  .  .  Resistance  to  God  begins  with  that 
creature  that  alone  knows  Him.  Man  turns  from  God  to 
do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  makes  himself 
the  law  for  himself*  .  .  .  Only  one  topic  remains.  If 
Jesus  has  done  such  great  things  for  us,  His  life  is  the 
principal  scene  of  the  world's  history :  and  all  thoughts 
and  feelings  ought  to  be  turned  towards  it,  as  all  plants 
follow  the  light  .  .  .  To  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ; 
to  proclaim  that  He  is  made  to  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness and  sanctification  and  redemption  ;  to  show  how  this 
one  great  truth  ramifies  through  all  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  duty,  is  the  business  of  every  Christian  teacher ;  and  if 
the  line  of  the  duty  is  clearly  discernible,  the  consequences 
belong  to  God  ®  .  .  .' 

§  2.  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  son  of  Henry  Mansel, 
Rector  of  Coxgrove,  Northamptonshire,  was  born  in  1820, 
matriculated  at  S.  John's,  Oxford,  in  his  i8th  year,  took  a 
double  first  class  in  1843,  delivered  his  Bampton  Lectures  in 
1858,  was  appointed  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy the  year  following,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  1867.  This  last  he  held  only  for  one 
year.  Dean  Milman  dying  in  1868,  he  was  nominated  to 
succeed  him  at  S.  Paul's  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  within  three 
years  he  died  of  overwork  on  July  31. 

Of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  his  noble  biographer  and 
gifted  pupil,  Lord  Carnarvon,  says:  'They  were  a  new 
departure ;  and  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  the  beginning 
of  his  public  life.  From  the  pulpit  of  S.  Mary's  he  stepped 
at  once  into  the  foremost  rank  of  modern   theological 

^  pp.  184  92.  *  p.  207.  .  '  pp«  228-9. 
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writers ;  and  the  classical  tutor,  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  however  eminent  locally,  became  at  once  a 
power  in,  and  even  beyond,  the  walls  of  the  University. 
From  this  time  he  wielded  an  influence  which  he  never 
lost ;  and  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would,  I  believe,  have 
largely  increased.  But  these  lectures  were  its  origin  .  .  . 
and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  when  the  criticisms  which 
they  elicited  have  passed  away,  and  are  almost  forgotten, 
these  lectures  will  remain  among  those  monuments  of 
theological  argument  which  it  is  the  boast  of  the  University 
to  have  raised  up  for  the  guidance  of  her  children  in 
defence  of  the  truth.' 

The  title  given  by  him  to  these  lectures  is  '  The  limits  of 
religious  thought  examined!  Mr.  Mozley,  writing  to  the 
late  Dean  Church,  in  December,  1858,  says  of  that  year : 
'  It  is  curious  how  completely  controversy,  even  in  the 
Tractarian  sense,  has  left  Oxford ;  no  allusion  to  it  ever, 
even  the  most  remote.  What  controversy  there  is  is 
wholly  in  the  philosophical  sphere.  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures  are  criticised  a  good  deal.  Wilson  describes  it 
as  an  attempt  to  defend  orthodoxy  on  Kantian  principles, 
and  says  that  Chretien,  Goldwin  Smith,  &c.,  do  not  like 
his  ground.  I  have  just  looked  into  them.  They  seem  to 
me  to  put  forward  the  absolute  unintelligibility  of  the 
Divine  Nature — even  Divine  moral  character — too  nakedly. 
This  is  his  answer  to  the  moral  objection  to  the  Atone- 
ment, Abraham's  sacrifice,  &c. :  ''You  do  not  know  what 
Divine  morals  are^" . . . .'  The  passage  which  accounts  for 
this  remark  occurs  in  the  seventh  lecture,  but  it  is  Mozley, 
not  Mansel,  who  illustrates  it  by  Abraham's  sacrifice. 
Let  Mansel  speak  for  himself.  '  That  there  is  an  absolute 
morality  based  upon,  or  rather  identical  with,  the  eternal 
nature  of  God  is  indeed  a  conviction  forced  upon  us  by 
the  same  evidence  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that  God 
exists  at  all.  But  what  that  absolute  morality  is  we  are 
as  unable  to  fix  in  any  human  conception,  as  we  are  to  de- 
fine the  other  attributes  of  the  same  Divine  Nature  ^  .  .  .' 
Mansel  had  only  to  explain  his  meaning,  to  set  himself 
right  with  friends.  He  trod  in  a  path,  but  with  a  cleared 
head  than  Hampden,  which  was  perfectly  new,  so  far  as 

m  O 
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Oxford  was  concerned.  His  'summary  of  the  argument/ 
prefixed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  lectures,  '  together  with 
a  list  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  whose  testimony 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  principal  doctrines  main- 
tained in  this  work,'  will  enable  most  readers  to  under- 
stand them  aright.  The  problem  that  lies  before  him,  he 
says,  '  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  absolute  and  infinite 
existence,  and  its  relation  to  relative  and  finite  existences  \' 
Absolute  and  infinite  existence  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
Being  Who  made  the  world,  and  must  therefore  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Deity.  But  is  the  Deity  a  personal  Being 
or  not?  He  might  have  disposed  of  this  question  in  a 
single  sentence  by  affirming  that  abstract  ideas  can  create 
nothing  objective.  Reason  cannot  dispute  this.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  appeal  to  our  religious  instincts  and  feelings 
for  its  proof  It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  and  when  he  says 
further  on :  *  We  believe  that  the  Personal  God  required 
by  our  religious  consciousness  is  also  absolute  and  infinite, 
but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  He  is  so :  *  reason 
again  cuts  this  matter  short  by  telling  us  that  the  how  is 
ever  present  to  our  eyes  and  minds.  God  has  stamped 
what  may  be  called  His  trade-mark  upon  all  tangible 
matter,  shewing  it  to  have  been  His  creation,  and  to 
belong  to  Him,  in  the  triple  cord  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  never  to  be  divided,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
wherewith  He  has  encircled  each  solid  body  without  ex- 
ception that  the  eye  can  see;  while  the  triangle  conveys 
the  same  truth  to  the  mind.  Aristotle,  the  mirror  of 
human  reason,  professed  himself  a  Trinitarian  on  both 
points  ^ 

It  is  an  '  intuitive  senses  by  which  we  feel  conscious  that 
the  ultimate  figure  in  mathematics  is  a  triangle ;  a  point  at 
which  the  movement  of  the  mind  must  stop,'  as  the  late 
Mr.  Hatch  paraphrases  those  well-known  words  in  the 
Ethics''.  Then,  again,  as  Aristotle  maintains,  in  com- 
mencing his  metaphysics,  that  God  (6  ^e6s  not  to  Beiov,  i.  c.  2) 
is  held  universally  to  be  the  origin  of  causation,  it  seems 
odd  that  a  great  Aristotelian  should  not  have  referred  to 
these  passages,  as  proving  that  reason  alone,  speaking  by 

*  p«  yiii.  *  Metaph.  iv.  6. 
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the  mouth  of  her  ablest  prophet,  not  only  recognised  a 
personal  God,  but  likewise  the  manner  of  His  existence. 
Further  on,  in  examining  those  'doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  containing  some- 
thing repugnant  to  the  moral  reason  of  manV  would  it 
not  have  been  highly  i;elevant  to  have  pointed  out  the 
marvellous  analogy  subsisting  between  the  action  of  the 
physical  laws  attached  to  the  world  in  which  we  now  live, 
and  that  of  the  moral  laws  reaching  into  the  next  world  as 
well  ?  Any  deviation  from  those  physical  laws  is  punished 
on  the  spot,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  actual  transgres- 
sion in  each  case — not  unfrequently  with  instant  death — 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  sufferer.  Birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes  are  laid  low  by  a  fate  from  which  man,  their 
lord  paramount,  cannot  escape.  Wilful  heedlessness  fares 
no  wofse  than  simple  mishap  or  ignorance.  But  death  in 
all  these  cases  is  confined  to  that  of  the  body.  Moral 
laws  only  concern  the  soul;  yet  deliberate  breaches  of 
them  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  most  countries  punished 
with  death  of  the  body,  let  the  offender  repent,  and 
ever  so  sincerely  bewail  his  crime.  But  in  numberless 
cases  the  culprit  eludes  detection,  and  in  numberless  cases 
the  innocent  are  mown  down  by  tyrants,  who  never  have 
to  render  account  of  their  acts  in  this  world.  Hence 
reason  infers,  and  infers  rightly,  that  there  is  a  hereafter ; 
for  she  sees  how  inexorably  breaches  of  law  are  punished 
in  the  physical  world,  and  in  the  moral  world  too,  when 
not  eluded  or  overridden.  Sin  she  sees  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  deliberate  act  of  rebellion,  on  the  part  of 
the  soul,  to  the  moral  law  inherent  in  man,  or  to  Divine 
law  duly  made  known  to  him,  and  therefore  meriting 
punishment  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  unless  wholly 
forsaken  and  forgiven  in  this.  So  far  reason  can  go,  but 
not  a  step  further.  It  ought  to  be  plainly  stated,  however, 
that  she  can  go  so  far,  if  true  to  herself.  The  Atonement 
is  a  subject  quite  beyond  her  ken ;  the  less  she  says  about 
it  the  better,  except  in  grateful  adoration,  as  Archbishop 
Thomson  steadily  maintains. 

Mansel  meets  his  opponents  on  their  own  grounds,  and 
therefore  narrows  his  limits  to  suit  theirs.     His  mental 

*  p.  148, 
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conceptions  rather  belong  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  reason, 
and  on  facts  in  the  outside  world  he  rarely  descants. 
There  is  one  passage  which  he  notices  in  Bishop  Pearson 
twice  with  approval  \  and  argues  from,  as  from  a  dogma 
forming  part  of  Christian  belief*  '  In  the  words  of  Bishop 
Pearson  :  "  Deus  in  se  est  Ens  absolutum,  sine  ulU 
relatione  ad  creaturas.  Fuit  eniin  ab  aeterno  sine  uUa 
creatura :  et  potuit,  si  voluisset,  in  aetemum  sine  creatura 
esse.".  .  .'  A  meditative  stroll  in  S.  John's  gardens  by 
night,  when  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  only  luminaries 
the  stars,  might  have  modified  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  enabled  him  to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the 
Infinite.  For  the  scene  would  have  been  that  of  innu- 
merable bodies,  in  innumerable  cases  of  untold  magnitude, 
yet  with  space  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  vacant  for 
innumerable  more,  all  of  them  called  into  being  at  the  will 
of  their  Creator — Himself  eternal  alone.  Just  such  another 
wonder  is  exhibited  to  our  antipodes. 

The  contemplation  of  these  supernal  marvels,  anyhow, 
led  the  reason  of  Aristotle  to  claim  eternity  for  heaven 
several  times  in  his  treatise  De  Caelo^f  and  immortality 
for  God's  activity ' :  besides  styling  Him  the  fountain-head 
of  causation  in  his  Metaphysics*,  already  quoted;  while 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  tract  De  mundo  ^,  going  a 
step  further,  makes  the  highest  heaven  God's  abode,  with 
a  dazzling  environment  of  fixed  stars.  And  what  unaided 
reason  concludes,  our  Lord  Himself  confirms,  when  He 
says,  in  a  passage  to  be  compared  reverently  with  His 
earlier  declaration,  in  the  book  of  Job':  'My  Father 
worketh  till  now  (twr  Spri)  and  I  work''.*  Had  Mr.  Mansel 
striven  to  be  less  elenchtic,  and  more  apodeictic,  in  these 
Lectures,  he  must  have  taken  these  passages  into  full 
account,  and  by  so  doing  overawed  most  of  those  critics, 
whom  even  his  summary  failed  to  disarm. 

Dean  Church  'in  his  stirring  and  powerful  lectures  on 
the  Psalms,'  as  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward  truly  calls  them®  has 
given  the  best  answer  of  any  to  the  critics  of  his  predeces- 
sor.    He  says:    'the  question  is  asked  in  these  days,  is 

^  Summary,  pp.  ix.  and  xxxi.  '  i-  9  and  ii.  i. 

•  lb.  ii.  3.  *  i.  a.  *  c.  a. 
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God  knowable?.  .  /  And  he  answers  it  thus.  'The  proof 
that  the  living  God  can  be  known  by  man,  is  that  He  can 
be  loved  and  longed  for  with  all  the  freedom,  and  natural- 
ness, and  hope  of  human  affection.  The  answer  whether 
God  has  given  to  man  the  faculty  to  know  Him,  might  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  Vedas,  or  Zendavesta.  It  is  found 
in  the  Psalms.' 

Mansel  appears  as  a  pungent  critic  himself  of  the 
principles  advanced  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  his  brother  fellow,  Dr. 
Williams  and  other  contributors  to  the  well-known  Essays 
and  Reviews  of  i860,  and  by  Bishop  Colenso,  three  years 
later,  in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  volume 
which  contains  these  strictures  *,  is  full  of  essays  of  the 
highest  order  on  the  deepest  subjects.  Of  his  genial  turn 
of  mind  the  Phrontisterion  appended  *at  the  request  of 
several  friends '  to  this  volume,  is  a  choice  masterpiece ;  as 
brilliant  as  anything  that  had  ever  proceeded  from  the 
pens  of  George  Canning,  Hookham  Frere,  or  Robert 
Lowe.  It  is  a  skit  on  the  Oxford  Commission  of  1850, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes*.  The 
Gnostic  heresies  furnished  him  with  a  subject  admirably 
calculated  to  display  his  philosophic  turn  of  mind  to 
advantage:  but  it  was,  perhaps,  lucky  for  him  that  he 
ceased  to  occupy  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history,  before 
lectures  in  history  proper  were  required  of  him. 

§  3.  Mozley  succeeded  Mansel  in  1865,  and  delivered 
'eight  lectures  on  Miracles.'  They  are  devoted  'mainly 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  credibility  of  Miracles  ; 
and  their  use :  the  evidences  of  them  being  only  touched 
on  subordinately,  and  collaterally.'  Then,  after  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  intellectual  movement  against 
miracles  of  his  own  day,  he  states  his  thesis  as  follows : — 

'There  is  one  great  necessary  purpose  which  divines 
assign  to  miracles,  viz.,  the  proof  of  a  revelation  ...  A 
revelation  is,  properly  speaking,  such,  only  by  virtue  of 
telling  us  something  which  we  could  not  know  without  it.' 

^  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Reviews  by  Dean  Mansel,  edited  by  H.  W. 
Chandler,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  &c.  London, 
John  Murray,  1873. 

'  University  Notices,  Oct.  1864-5,  contains  another  skit,  probably  due  to 
him ;  but  as  living  individuals  are  named  in  it,  reference  to  it  must 
suffice. 
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'  — 

How  do  we  know  that  any  communication  of  what  is  un- 
discoverable  by  human  reason  is  true  ?  '  Our  reason  cannot 
prove  the  truth  of  it :  for  it  is,  by  the  very  supposition, 
beyond  our  reason.  There  must  be,  then,  some  note  or 
sign  to  certify  to  it,  and  distinguish  it  as  a  true  communica- 
tion from  God,  which  note  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
miracle  .  .  .  The  greatest  marvel  or  interruption  of  the 
order  of  nature  .  .  .  occurring  by  itself,  proves  nothing : 
but  if  it  takes  place  in  connexion  with  the  word  or  act  of  a 
person,  that  coincidence  proves  design  in  the  marvel,  and 
makes  it  a  miracle.  And  if  that  person  professes  to  report 
a  message  or  revelation  from  heaven,  the  coincidence 
again  of  the  miracle  with  the  professed  message  from  God 
proves  design  on  the  part  of  God  to  warrant  and  authorise 
the  message  .  .  .  Hence  we  may  see  that  the  evidence  of 
a  Divine  communication  cannot,  in  the  .nature  of  the  case, 
be  an  ordinary  event  ^  ...  A  special  Providence  differs 
from  a  miracle  in  its  evidence,  not  in  its  nature.  It  is  an 
invisible  miracle,  though  not  so  absolutely  so,  as  not  to  be 
indirectly  traceable  by  means  of  such  indications,  as  the 
events  afford  ^  .  .  .* 

Of  course,  '  God  can  put  thoughts  into  men's  minds  by 
a  process  altogether  secret,  and  without  the  accompaniment 
of  any  external  sign :  and  it  is  a  part  of  His  ordinary 
Providence  to  do  so  .  .  .  But,  then,  when  the  extraordinary 
idea  was  there,  what  evidence  would  there  be  that  it  was 
true"?  .  .  .' 

Had  Christ  asserted  all  things  about  Himself  that  He 
did  assert,  without  ever  working  any  miracles,  what  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  sober  reason  about 
Him  ?  Even  his  sinless  character  could  not  have  been 
accepted  as  proof  that  what  He  said  about  Himself  was 
true.  Nor  again  could  the  internal  evidence  of  the  religion 
taught  by  Him  dispense  with  all  external  proof  of  its 
Divine  origin.  '  Its  historical  development '  has  also  to  be 
taken  into  account :  and  'there  are  two  sides  of  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity :  one  of  success  and 
one  of  failure.  What  proportion  of  nominal  Christians  in 
every  age  have  been  real  Christians?  Has  Christianity 
stopped  war  ?  &c.  *  .  .  .  Thus  miracles,  and   the  super- 

^  pp.  6-7.  '  p.  9'  '  p.  II.  *  pp.  13-17. 
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natural  contents  of  Christianity,  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
These  two  questions — the  nature  of  the  revelation,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  revelation — cannot  be  disjoined;  Christianity 
as  a  dispensation  undiscoverable  by  human  reason,  and 
Christianity  as  a  dispensation  authenticated  by  miracles — 
these  two  are  in  necessary  combination  *  .  .  .' 

Further  on  he  says  :  'We  must  admit,  indeed,  an 
inherent  modification  in  the  function  of  a  miracle  as  an 
instrument  of  proof  ...  It  cannot  oblige  us  to  accept  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  our  moral  nature,  or  to  a  fundamental 
principle  of  religion  .  .  .*  But  in  the  same  page,  lower 
down,  he  adds :  '  The  evidence  of  miracles  is  not  negatived, 
because  it  has  conditions  *  .  .  .* 

'  Mahometanism  indeed  established  itself  in  the  world 
without  even  any  pretence  on  the  part  of  its  founder  to 
miraculous  powers.  .  .  .  And  in  this  distinction  alone 
between  Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  we  see  a  different 
estimate  of  the  claims  of  reason,  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
these  two  religions,  and  entertained  by  their  respective 
founders' .  .  .' 

So  far,  all  is  trenchant,  and  should  be  read  in  its  entirety 
to  appreciate  the  fullness  and  skill  with  which  it  is  drawn 
out.  But  his  Second  Lecture  starts  with  a  pronouncement 
on  'the  order  of  nature,'  which  may  be  fine  writing,  but  is 
not  logic :  and  ends  by  stating  that  *  the  inductive  principle 
is  in  its  nature  only  an  expectation,  which  is  not  fact.* 
*  First,'  he  says,  'What  is  meant  by  the  order  of  nature  ?  It 
will  be  answered,  that  succession  and  recurrence  of  physical 
events,  of  which  we  have  had  experience  .  .  .'  But  'why 
do  we  believe  that  the  future  order  of  nature  will  be  like 
the  past  *  ?  .'  .  .  We  cannot  mean  that  the  future  facts  of 
nature  have  fallen  within  our  experience,  or  under  our 
cognisance  :  for  that  would  be  to  say  that  a  future  fact  is  a 
past  fact.  We  can  only  mean,  that  from  our  past  experience 
of  the  facts  of  nature,  we  form  our  expectation  of  the  future, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  we  believe  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past.  But  this  is  not  to  give  a  reason  for  this 
belief,  but  only  to  state  it  *  ,  .  .  No  reason  can  be  given 
for  this  belief:  it  is  without  a  reason  •  ...  Is  then  the 

*  p.  aa.  •  pp.  34-5.  '  pp.  30-1. 
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inductive  syllogism  no  proof?  The  same  cause  must  always, 
as  long  as  it  exists,  and  is  not  hindered,  produce  the  same 
effect.  Passing  from  things  to  persons,  we  meet  the  same 
man  to-morrow,  and  any  number  of  days,  that  we  met  to- 
day. Have  we  no  reason  for  believing  him  to  be  the  same 
person  ?  *  When  it  is  said,  a  good  many  pages  ^  on,  '  There 
being  no  producible  reason,  why  a  new  event  should  be 
like  the  hitherto  course  of  nature,  no  decision  of  reason  is 
contradicted  by  its  unlikeness  .  .  .,'  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say,  that  reason  will  not  accept  any  new  event,  till  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  Reason  acquiesces  in  the  conclusion 
of  an  inductive  syllogism,  till  it  is  overthrown  or  modified 
by  a  well  authenticated  new  phenomenon  or  event.  When 
the  Lecturer  says,  'there  being  no  reason  producMe^ 
what  he  means  is,  evidently,  there  'being  no  middle 
term  producible,'  which  is  to  confound  induction  with 
deduction. 

We  come  back  to  the  irrefragable  ground  of  the 
First,  about  the  middle  of  the  Third  Lecture  ^  where 
it  is  said :  '  A  miracle  shews  design  and  intention,  i.  e. 
is  the  act  of  a  Personal  Being.  Some  one,  therefore, 
there  is,  who  is  moving  behind,  with  whom  it  brings 
us  into  relation :  a  spiritual  agent,  of  whose  presence 
it  speaks.  A  miracle  is  thus,  if  true,  an  indication  of 
another  world,  and  an  unseen  state  of  being,  containing 
personality  and  will — of  another  world  of  moral  being 
besides  this  visible  one.  And  this  is  the  overawing  and 
impressing  consideration  in  it ;  in  the  wonder  excited  by 
it,  the  mind  rests  only  momentarily  on  the  external  fact, 
and  passes  on  immediately  to  that  mysterious  personal 
power  out  of  nature,  of  which  it  is  the  token.'  This  is 
excellent ;  and  then  he  continues,  on  the  same  lines  ^ : — 

'  Upon  this  head,  a  ground  has  been  recently  taken 
which  deserves  notice.  "  We  are  ready,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world  totally  different 
from  this  visible  one ;  we  do  not  object  to  anything  incon- 
ceivable in  that  world ;  to  the  most  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible doctrines  relating  to  it;  we  leave  untouched 
the  whole  domain  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible.  But  the 
existence  of  another  world  or  order  of  things  is  another 

^  p.  48-  '  pp-  73-4-  ^  P-  80. 
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thing  altogether  from  the  interruption  of  this.  What  stag- 
gers our  reason,  is  not  the  invisible  supernatural,  but  the 
violation  of  physical  law  * ".  .  .* 

If  we  pass,  straight  from  this  passage,  to  the  opening  of 
the  Sixth  Lecture,  we  find  a  point  congener  to  this  examined. 
'  Miracles  are  summarily  characterised ' — he  should  have 
specified  by  whom — 'as  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  may  not  the  Scripture  miracles,  however  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  be  instances  of  unknown 
law  ? . . . '  A  long  disquisition  follows,  not  without  interest, 
but  it  is  wound  up  at  last,  in  answer  to  the  following 
question : — 

*  Is  the  suspension  of  physical  and  material  laws  by  a 
spiritual  being  inconceivable?  We  reply,  that  however 
inconceivable  this  kind  of  suspension  of  physical  law  is,  it 
is  a  fact.  Physical  laws  are  suspended  any  time  an  animate 
being  moves  any  part  of  its  body :  the  laws  of  matter  are 
suspended  by  the  laws  of  life.  If  there  is  anything  that  I 
am  conscious  of,  it  is  that  I  am  a  spiritual  being ;  that  no 
part  of  my  tangible  body  is  myself,  and  that  matter  and  I 
are  distinct  ideas ' — he  should  have  said  entities, — '  Yet  I 
move  matter,  i.e.  my  body,  and  every  time  I  do  so,  I 
suspend  the  laws  of  matter.  The  arm  that  would  otherwise 
hang  down  by  its  own  weight,  is  lifted  up  by  this  spiritual 
being,  myself. . . .  The  action  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the  miracle 
of  walking  on  the  water,  is  no  more  inconceivable,  than  the 
action  of  my  own  spirit  in  holding  up  my  hand  *....' 

Lectures  IV  and  V  are  parenthetical ;  the  former  opens 
with  a  sentence  worth  quoting  which  explains  its  drift : — 

'  The  peculiarity  of  the  argument  of  miracles  is,  that  it 
begins  and  ends  with  an  assumption  :  I  mean,  an  assump- 
tion relatively  to  that  argument.  We  assume  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Deity,  prior  to  the  proof  of  miracles  in  the 
religious  sense :  but  with  this  assumption,  the  question  of 
miracles  is  at  an  end,  because  such  a  Being  has  necessarily 
the  power  to  suspend  those  laws  of  nature,  which  He  has 
Himself  enacted'.  .  .* 

And  this  extract  from  the  latter  also  makes  its  connexion 
obvious : — 

^  In  these  words  is  summarised  a  number  of  excellent  extracts  from 
Powell's  *  Order  of  Nature ' :  note  i,  p.  305. 

*  pp.  162-3.  '  P*  94- 
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'  The  evidence  of  miracles  thus  assumes  the  belief  in 
a  God,  because  in  the  absence  of  that  belief,  all  the 
testimony  upon  which  miracles  are  received,  labours  under 
an  incurable  stigma  \  .  .* 

The  Seventh  Lecture  lays  down  and  expands  and  enlarges 
upon  an  incontrovertible  fact,  which  is  thus  stated  in  a  few 
words ; — 

'  That  the  Gospel  miracles  founded  a  system  of  doctrine 
which  was  lasting,  and  did  not  pass  away  like  a  creature 
of  the  day,  is  justly  noticed  by  writers  on  evidence  as  an 
important  note  in  favour  of  them,  but  what  I  remark  now  is, 
not  the  permanent  doctrine  which  was  the  effect  of  the 
miracles,  but  the  great  permanent  change  which  was  the 
effectofthe  doctrine,  that  this  doctrine  did  not  leave  mankind 
as  it  found  them,  but  was  a  fresh  starting-point  (a<^opfti)  of 
moral  practice,  whence  we  date,  not  certainly  the  complete 
regeneration  of  the  world,  but  such  an  alteration  in  it  as 
divides  the  world  after  the  Christian  era  from  the  world 
before  it  ^  .  .  / 

That  no  such  change  was  brought  about  by  the  false 
miracles  on  which  corrupt  doctrines  were  based  in  the 
miracles,  is  pointed  out  at  great  length  and  detail  in  the 
concluding  lecture. 

The  first  edition  of  Mozley's  work  on  Predestination 
appeared  in  1855,  and  his  work  on  baptismal  regeneration 
the  year  following.  Neither  of  them  did  him  any  credit. 
He  might  have  remained  Vicar  of  Old  Shoreham  all  his 
days,  had  he  not  been  chosen  Bampton  Lecturer  after  an 
interval  of  near  ten  years.  His  Bampton  Lectures  were 
no  sooner  read,  than  they  exhibited  him  in  high  relief,  and 
on  the  first  vacancy  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity 
was  awarded  to  him  by  one  who  discerned  their  merit  and 
saw  in  them  a  promise  of  the  still  higher  development, 
manifested  in  his  University  Sermons  when  published,  and 
in  his '  ten  Lectures  delivered  to  Graduates  mostly  engaged 
in  tuition,'  his  latest  work  'in  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
terms,  1874-75.'  These  were  not  published  till  1877,  when 
his  mind  was  on  the  wane,  and  on  Jan.  4,  1878,  he 
breathed  his  last^  In  all  these  works  there  is  much 
originality,  much  clothing  of  old  subjects  in  a  new  and 

*  p.  123.  ^  p.  170.  '  Letter?^  p.  353. 
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striking  dress.  On  the  half-truths  of  Scripture,  which 
others  had  noticed,  he  frequently  builds ;  but  his  sermon  oil 
'  Our  duty  to  equals '  opens  out  a  subject  which  had  never 
been  handled,  except  incidentally,  before  by  any  Divine* 
His  Essays,  in  two  vols.,  were  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  They  are  first  rate  compositions  all  of  them,  on  the 
high  level  of  his  University  Sermons  and  Ruling  Ideas. 
Mature  years  quickened  the  growth  of  his  mind«  Yet 
passionately  fond  of  music  as  he  was  from  his  earliiest 
years,  he  never  could  sing  or  play  a  note,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  Stanley,  that  Stanley  was  not  a  willing  listener 
to  music  of  any  kind,  while  Mozley's  description  of  Jenny 
Lind,  as  far  back  as  1848,  is  a  masterpiece :  '  I  cannot 
say  that  her  voice  was  so  full  a  one  as  I  expected,  or  so 
powerful ;  her  wonderful  power  over  it  seemed  the  great 
point.  She  could  positively  do  anything  with  it.  It  was 
absolutely  obedient.  I  never  heard  anything  equal  to  its 
flexibility*  She  tossed  it  about  as  conjurors  do  their  balls, 
and  seemed  to  have  twenty  voices  at  once.  She  shook 
with  such  perfection,  that  the  note  seemed  self-undulating, 
i  ♦  .  Then  she  imitated  an  echo,  first  a  slow,  then  a 
quicker  one,  till  the  echo  of  the  last  note  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  real  echo,  mixed  with  the  succeeding  note. 
Then  she  had  astonishing  power  of  sustaining  long  slow 
notes  which  she  displayed  in  the  song  from  Weber  '..*.* 
§  4.  Samuel  Wilberforce  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  the  same  month,  October,  and  in  the  same  year,  1845, 
which  witnessed  John  Henry  Newman's  departure  from  Ox- 
ford to  Rome.  It  is  passing  strange  that  in  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  latter,  this  coincidence  should  have  failed  to 
attract  attention.  Few  religious  minds  will  not  be  deeply 
moved  by  it  when  it  has  been  pointed  out.  For  of  all 
living  men  not  one  can  be  named  who  could  have  galvanised 
and  reorganised  the  entire  Church  of  England  into  such 
new  life  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  such  lasting  effects,  as 
this  English  Bossuet,  this  prince  of  orators,  this  admini- 
strator of  administrators.  More  than  this,  as  Bishop  of 
Oxford  he  was  extraordinarily  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
his  domain  had  been  well  ploughed  and  watered,  harrowed 

*  Letters,  p.  197, , 
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and  sown  broadcast  by  men  of  high  aspirations  and  un- 
tiring energy,  though  they  got  small  thanks  for  their  work. 
But  there  was  no  man  of  their  day  who  could  have  weeded 
and  guarded  it  so  well,  and  got  such  an  abundant  harvest 
out  of  it  as  he.  For  it  was  he  who  both  dwarfed  secessions 
to  Rome,  and  wrestled  masterfully  with  the  propagandists 
of  infidelity  within  and  without  the  Church,  battled  for  and 
effectually  secured  the  reassembling  of  Convocation  year 
by  year;  lent  himself  energetically  to  the  Pan-Anglican 
synod  of  Sept.  1867,  and  of  which  he  wrote  subsequently, 
that  'it  was  a  great  success.'  Meanwhile  the  Bishop 
was  anything  but  oblivious  of  the  needs  of  his  own  diocese, 
which  he  succeeded  in  making  a  model  for  all  others,  that 
has  been  extensively  copied.  His  rural  deans  were  sum- 
moned regularly  to  Cuddesdon  for  deliberation,  and  for 
keeping  him  in  touch  with  all  that  was  doing  in  their  re- 
spective deaneries.  One  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  in 
confirmations  at  various  centres,  another  part  in  missions 
at  the  principal  towns.  To  him  all  the  praise  belongs  of 
Lenten  sermons  at  S.  Mary's,  his  own  idea,  which  he 
started  himself  and  provided  with  worthy  successors  to 
follow  in  his  train.  In  a  very  short  time  there  was  not  a 
church  in  Oxford  where  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  gradu- 
ally they  spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  in 
his  reception  and  housing  of  candidates- for  ordination  in 
his  own  palace  and  examining  each  himself  separately, 
and  then  addressing  them  all  in  his  own  private  chapel  as 
a  true  father  in  God,  that  he  unbosomed  his  real  self. 
Nobody  that  had  the  privilege  of  passing  under  his  hands 
could  ever  doubt  the  truthfulness,  the  sincerity,  the  recti- 
tude, the  saintliness,  the  tenderness  of  that  devoted  heart. 
It  is  only  due  to  his  memory  to  make  full  profession  on 
each  of  these  points,  and  to  add  that  his  counsels  were 
pre-eminently  practical,  and  while  deep  piety  was  their 
characteristic,  they  were  never  wanting  in  English  common 
sense. 

With  whomsoever  the  blame  rested,  it  was  the  most 
signal  injustice  that  deprived  the  Church  of  England  at 
this  crisis  of  his  invaluable  services  as  her  Primate! 

•  During  the  five-and-twenty  years  immediately  preceding 
his  consecration,'  says  Dean  Burgon — from  1820  to  1845, 
'only  twenty-two  new  churches  had  been  built  in  those 
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three  counties  (Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks),  four  rebuilt, 
eight  restored  or  enlarged.  In  the  four-and-twenty  years 
of  his  episcopate,  the  corresponding  totals  are :  166  new 
churches ;  churches  rebuilt,  15  ;  restored,  250.  He  found 
the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  small  in  number  and 
in  value,  being  but  seventeen  in  all.  He  left  them  in 
number  103,  comprising  most  of  the  town  livings,  and  with 
increased  endowments  .  .  .^'  Alas!  for  his  untimely 
death,  in  the  zenith  of  his  matured  experience,  July  19, 
1873. 

§  5.  A  single  name  shall  be  linked  with  his,  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Church  of  England  during  his  episcopate, 
not  inferior  to  his  own,  though  in  another  line — that  of 
John  Mason  Neale,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  his  English  prose  and  verse  both  obtained  University 
prizes ;  but  who  will  always  be  remembered  in  Christian 
England  for  his  Hymnal  noted,  his  songs  and  ballads,  his 
historical  and  martyrological  sketches,  his  sermons,  &c., 
and  throughout  the  religious  world  abroad  and  at  home  as 
the  standard  historian  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  its 
liturgies  in  three  parts,  forming  a  new  point  of  departure 
for  the  Church  of  England  at  that  critical  time  ;  and  erect- 
ing a  bulwark,  which  may  admit,  perhaps,  of  strengthening 
here  and  there,  but  which  can  never  be  thrown  down, 
against  Rome;  all  given  to  the  world  in  sixteen  short 
years,  and  stopped  abruptly  by  his  death,  August  6,  1866, 
in  his  forty-ninth  year ;  yet  even  then,  facile  prtnceps 
of  our  ecclesiastical  scholars.  As  was  truly  said  of  him 
at  the  time :  '  He  was  not  a  D.D.  of  his  own  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and,  like  John  Keble,  he  was  unrecognised 
by  Church  authorities  and  State  officials.  He  lived  and 
died  warden  of  a  17th-century  almshouse — East  Grinstead 
— ^value  £27  a  year.  His  name  was  known  in  Russia,  in 
Greece,  in  Germany,  in  America,  at  Rome.  Foreigners 
sought  his  correspondence;  orientals  and  occidentals 
valued  his  profound  learning.  The  Church  of  England 
has  mightily  benefited  by  his  teaching,  yet  found  no  pre- 
ferment for  him  ^* 

§  6.  Of  all  the  noteworthy  contributors'  to  the  Tracts  for 

*  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,  ii.  la. 
^  Union  Review,  vol.  iv.  574. 

*  Burgon's  Twelve  Good  Men,  vol.  i.  Appendix  D. 
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the  Times,  whose  varied  acquirements  and  piety  none 
can  dispute,  John  Henry  Newman  alone  seceded  to 
Rome ;  but  all  his  best  and  most  valued  works  were  com- 
posed in  the  Church  of  England  ;  nor  did  his  acts  or  his 
works  always  approve  themselves  at  headquarters  after 
he  had  joined  Rome,  till  his  merits  were  recognised  by  the 
present  Pope.  Broad  facts  these,  but  there  were  broader 
still  in  his  previous  history.  When  he  took  orders  he  was 
a  Calvinist,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  Midway  in  his  career  he 
propounded  what  he  calls  'a  paper  religion,'  and  can  only 
designate  by  a  Latin  name — Media  via.  Another  fact  is, 
that  there  is  no  proof  his  actual  researches  went  further 
than  the  fifth  century  ^.  There  was  not,  indeed,  a  single 
Church  historian  among  the  contributors  to  the  Tracts; 
though  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  Library  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library^;  and  to  individuals 
among  them  many  valuable  works  on  theological,  eccle- 
siastical, and  liturgical  subjects. 

The  writer  of  this  history  was,  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  4  p.m.  sermons  of  the 
Vicar  of  S.  Mary's  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  con- 
tinuance. The  s^at  immediately  behind  Mr.  Green,  his 
clerk,  was  always  occupied  by  him;  and  this  seat,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  was  the  seat  occupied  by  the  Vicar 
of  S.  Mary's  when  he  became  vicar,  while  Mr.  Green  was 
still  alive,  sitting  in  front  of  him.  He  was,  in  addition,  a 
regular  communicant  at  the  7  a.m.  Sunday  celebrations  in 
the  chancel,  which  in  winter  were  singularly  devotional, 
the  stalls  on  both  sides  being  filled  with  black  gowns,  and 
the  only  light  in  any  part  of  the  church  that  of  two  lighted 
candles  on  the  Communion  Table.  When  Dr.  Pusey 
celebrated,  the  colour  of  his  hood  relieved  the  sombre 
character  of  the  scene.  The  effect  of  the  sermons  was 
entirely  subjective,  as  the  singing  was  poor  enough,  and 
the  nave  never  half  full.  The  Vicar,  in  a  letter  of  October, 
1840,  has  since  confessed  that  he  was  then  'using  S. 
Mary's,  to  the  neglect  of  its  direct  duties,  for  objects  not 
belonging  to  it,  and  converting  a  parochial  charge  into  a 
sort  of  University  office.* 

^  *  At  best,  I  have  but  a  smattering  of  reading  in  Church  history,'  says 
Clericus  in  Tract  41,  Via  media.  No.  a. 

'  Miss  Mozley's  Letters,  ii.  an  (1836)  and  333  (184 1). 
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What  brought  undergraduates  to  those  sermons  was  to 
see  themselves  reflected.  The  preacher  was  always 
habited  in  a  black  gown ;  and  when  he  had  a  curate  he 
knelt  during  the  prayers,  also  thus  habited,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  pillar,  at  which,  on  a  low  platform  supported 
by  a  niche  cut  in  that  pillar  on  the  west  side,  Cranmer 
stood  to  hear  his  doom  announced  from  the  old  stone 
pulpit,  which,  like  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Newman,  faced 
it.  This  fact  has  been  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter, 
but  nobody  knew  of  it  when  these  sermons  were  preached* 
Their  delivery,  though  it  had  a  sweet  plaintive  tone  of  its 
own,  was  the  least  part  of  their  charm.  Indeed  their 
enormous  popularity  was  achieved,  not  by  being  heard, 
but  by  being  read  and  meditated  upon  with  closed  doors. 
Mr.  Hickman,  the  clerk  of  S.  Clement's  when  Mr.  New- 
man was  curate  there,  who  is  alive  still,  and  by  whom  all 
rare  books  are  repaired  or  re-bound  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  says  that  Mr.  Newman's  labours  in  that  parish 
far  exceeded  any  that  could  be  named  in  other  Oxford 
parishes  at  that  date.  Dr.  Gutch,  the  well-known  trans- 
lator of  Antony  Wood's  Annals,  held  the  living  of  S. 
Clement's  then.  At  S.  Mary's,  the  clerk  who  preceded 
Mr.  Green  committed  suicide  in  what  is  now  the  vestry  \ 
To  compensate  for  his  loss,  his  widow  was  appointed 
sextoness  by  the  vicar.  It  is  from  this  catastrophe,  there- 
fore, that  the  office  of  sextoness  of  S.  Mary's  dates. 
Though  Mr.  Newman  disclaims  having  any  personal  or 
pastoral  acquaintance  with  the  parishioners  of  S.  Mary's, 
he  had  a  succession  of  excellent  curates  there ;  and  it  was 
entirely  due  to  his  exertions  that  Littlemore  was  made  a 
separate  parish,  and  provided  with  a  bijou  church,  the 
first  specimen  of  a  style  that  has  been  since  largely  copied* 
Its  first  stone  was  laid  by  his  mother,  on  July  21,  1835,  but  as 
she  died  previously  to  its  consecration,  she  had  to  be  buried 
at  S.  Mary's,  'in  a  vault  within  the  rails  of  the  chancel,' 
says  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  who  was  present^  of  course. 

^  Miss  Mozley  writes  of  a  letter  to  her  brother,  dated  July  lo,  1836 : 
'  The  allusion  at  the  end  is  to  the  death  of  the  sexton  of  S.  Mary's  under 
very  painful  circumstances.'  He  was  clerk  as  well  as  sexton.  From  a 
note  to  a  letter  of  Miss  Newman  to  her  brother  dated  April  23,  1835,  it 
appears  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Littlemore  scheme.  This  may 
have  caused  a  breach  between  him  and  his  vicar. 
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On  Thursday,  September  2,  1836,  Littlemore  Church 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Bagot,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's  preached  \  Its  anniversaries 
were  duly  kept  on  that  day,  till  the  luckless  year  1843, 
when  the  commemoration  was  kept  on  the  25th,  and  his  last 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  no  longer  vicar. 

Oh !  what  enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  our  undergraduate 
and  graduate  bosoms  by  these  anniversaries  while  they 
lasted.  Such  enthusiasm  is  altogether  unknown  in  these 
days.  The  church  was  always  crowded  to  overflowing  at 
all  these  services,  though  the  Long  Vacation  was  in  full 
swing,  and  when  they  were  over,  there  was  always  a  fes- 
tive dinner  in  Oriel  Common  Room,  at  which  all  hearts 
opened  wide  to  each  other,  and  there  was  deep  joy  in  every 
face,  and  buoyant  hope  in  every  breast.  The  tea-parties  at 
Oriel  in  term-time  were  formal  and  dull,  for  minds  in 
general  were  too  much  engrossed  in  events  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  them  to  their  juniors ;  but  neither  seniors  nor 
juniors  brought  their  cares  with  them  to  these  festive 
gatherings  when  all  were  like  '  men  that  dream/ 

For  September  25,  1843,  some  of  us  had  been  prepared 
by  what  had  passed  in  the  earlier  half  of  that  year.  There 
was  a  mysterious  communication  sent  to  an  obscure  news- 
paper called  The  Conservative  Journal  that  had  just  been 
born,  and  was  born  only  to  die,  yet  for  publication  there. 
An  anonymous  correspondent  procured  its  insertion  in  the 
Oxford  University  Herald  of  February  19,  1843,  where  it 
may  be  still  read.  It  is  without  signature  of  any  kind,  but 
it  is  headed  'Severe  language  towards  Rome.'  And  it 
begins  thus  :  '  It  is  true  that  I  have  at  various  times,  in 
writing  against  the  Roman  system,  used  not  merely  argu- 
ments, about  which  I  am  not  here  speaking,  but  what  reads 
like  declamation  .  .  . '  Then  follow  a  number  of  instances, 
all  extracted  from  works  known  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  and  the  writer  says  at  the  end  of  his 
paper  :  '  I  have  reason  to  fear  still  that  such  language  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure  to  an  imperious  temper, 
and  a  hope  of  approving  myself  to  persons  I  respect,  and 
a  wish  to  repel  the  charge  to  Romanism.  An  admission 
of  this  kind  involves  no  retraction  of  what  I  have  written 

*  Letters,  ii.  195. 
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in  defence  of  Anglican  doctrine— and  as  I  make  it  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  I  make  it  without  consulting  others  ,  .  .  ' 
Let  it  be  noted  that  he  says  of  this  step  in  1864:  'In 
February  I  made  a  formal  retractation  of  all  the  hard  things 
which  I  had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome  \' 

Those  who  read  between  the  lines  at  the  time,  doubted 
not  for  a  moment  that  it  was  virtually  this,  though  he  tried 
to  make  people  believe  there  was  no  retractation  implied  in 
it  of  what  he  had  written  in  defence  of  Anglican  doctrine. 
And  one  of  their  number  going  up  to  Littlemore  to  visit 
his  old  friends  about  the  same  time,  was  doubly  confirmed 
in  that  opinion  by  being  shewn  into  the  room  where  they 
were  then  saying  compline,  and  given  a  book  open  at  the 
place  to  follow,  Mr.  Newman  himself  being  engaged  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  What  was  not  noticed  at  the 
time  was  that  inserted  among  these  extracts,  down  to  the 
year  1837,  are  remarks  on  several,  by  *  a  friend  with  whom 
he  was  on  very  familiar  terms,'  and  who  observes  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  tract  on  'the  Apostolical  succession  in  the  Church 
of  England,*  which  he  considers  'so  very  unfair  (towards 
Rome)  that  he  wonders  the  editor  of  that  tract  could,  even 
in  the  extremity  of  olKOPOfiia  and  (p€vaKiiT^6^  have  consented 
to  be  a  party  to  it '.'  Who  this  friend  was,  we  are  nowhere 
told,  but  the  author  of  the  article  '  The  recent  schism '  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  January  1846,  evidently  Mr. 
James  Mozley,  tells  us  it  was  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  ^  who 
died  in  1837 ;  which  accounts  for  his  remarks  ceasing  at 
that  point.  But  if  so,  what  kept  these  extracts,  and  the 
remarks  upon  them,  simmering  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  this  paper  over  five  years,  and  then  caused  them  to  be 
given  to  the  world  in  this  halting,  shifty  way?  Those 
who  saw  them  then  of  course  were  prepared  somewhat  for 
the  denouement  of  September  25,  but  their  indignation 
boiled  over,  as  they  walked  home  with  the  sermon  of 
that  day — euphemistically  called  '  the  Parting  of  friends  ' — 
ringing  in  their  ears,  'We  have  been  betrayed,'  were 
words  that  issued  loudly  from  some  lips  ;  others  wept  and 
never  spoke.  The  writer  of  this  history  never  saw  Mr. 
Newman  again.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten — such  is  his 
experience — the  process  of  going  over  to  Rome  generates 

'  Apol.  p.  325.  '  lb.  p.  15,  this  is  discussed.  '  p.  187. 
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a.  want  of  straightforwardness,  into  which  individuals  are 
gradually  drawn,  inconsistent  with  their  former  selves. 
No.  90  was  plain-spoken  enough ;  was,  and  could  be  de- 
fended on  solid  grounds.  The  storm  it  excited  would  have 
died  away  by  being  endured,  had  not  Mr.  Ward  stepped  in 
and  damned  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  right-minded  English- 
man by  the  abominable  label  he  tacked  to  it,  of  a  non- 
natural  sense.  Newman  mentions  his  book  twice  with 
reserve  \  but  thinks  his  punishment  for  it  too  severe  *.  In 
his  Apologia,  Mr.  Ward  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by 
name  ^ :  and  there  were  reasons  why  then.  His  book  was 
condemned,  as  it  richly  deserved,  on  February  13,  1845^ 
Over  1 150  votes  were  given  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
and  only  511  were  for  sparing  its  author  on  various  grounds. 
The  weather  was  most  inclement ;  snow  was  falling  fast  all 
day.  Graduates  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  While  proceedings  were  being 
carried  on  with  great  warmth,  and  intense  display  of 
feelings  on  both  sides,  eye-witnesses,  who  were  behind 
the  scenes,  beheld  him  sitting  in  the  rostrum,  and  read- 
ing love-letters  from  his  future  wife,  till  it  was  his  turn 
to  speak — a  fact  which  bespoke  the  man.  He  was 
indeed  a  singular  compound.  He  was  a  good  mathe- 
matical tutor,  and  an  excellent  metaphysician  ;  but  of  his 
history,  scholarship,  and  theology,  the  less  said  the  better 
— as  of  his  jokes  too.  He  and  his  wife  were  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  September  of  the  same  3^ar, 
by  the  Jesuit  father  Brownbill,  at  the  chapel  in  Bolton 
Street,  London.  Mr.  Newman  was  received  similarly 
with  Mr.  F.  Bowles  and  Mr.  N.  Stanton,  at  Littlemore,  by 
the  Passionist  Father  Dominic,  on  October  9.  The  priest 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Oxford  was  then  the  Rev. 
R.  Newsham.  It  was  by  him  that  Mr.  Oakley  was  received, 
on  November  5,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Newman  and 
several  others  received  about  the  same  time*,  a  list  of 
whom  is  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1846,  pp.  173-4. 
Union  with  Rome  was,  however,  the  signal  for  disunion 

^  Letters,  pp.  434  and  436.     Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  says  'he  shook  his 
head  over  it,  and  said,  '*  It  wont  do."'  p.  296. 

'  ^*.  P-  453- 

'  He  is  of  course  transparently  pointed  at  in  p.  278. 

*  Oxford  University  Herald,  Sat.,  Nov.  i,  1845. 
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to  break  out  amongst  themselves.  For  they  found  high' 
church  and  low-church  and  broad-church  there:  gilded 
over,  indeed,  outside,  but  grating  at  the  core,  no  less  than 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Between  the  devoted  oratorians 
of  Brompton  and  Edgbaston,  questions  soon  arose,  which 
had  the  effect  of  ranging  all  the  more  fiery  spirits  under 
the  leadership  of  the  stirring,  poetic,  and  eloquent  Faber, 
and  the  tenderer  hearts,  fewer  in  number,  under  that  of 
Newman.  No  disparagement  either  to  followers  or  to 
leaders  is  intended.  Only  the  fact  has  to  be  registered. 
The  new  and  old  Jesuits  of  Farm  Street  constituted  a 
tertium  quid.  Ward  was  a  stormy  petrel,  with  wings  of  an 
albatross,  which  he  flapped  with  stentorian  power  in  the 
faces  of  all  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  but  with 
unamiable  bitterness  in  that  of  his  idealised  master,  whose 
one  sermon  had,  in  the  words  of  a  passage  quoted  with 
approval  by  his  son,  'changed  his  whole  life ',' 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Newman  to  be  confronted 
and  ruled  by  minds  stronger  than  his  own,  and  more 
confident  in  their  principles  than  he  was  in  his.  Hawkins 
and  Whately,  both  Oriel  men,  had  influenced  him  in  turn 
for  a  time.  But  in  1836,  he  received  a  home-thrust  from 
a  foe  far  more  potent  than  either,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  The  Dublin  Review  was  founded  by  Dr, 
Wiseman  in  that  year.  And  he  started  it  with  articles 
and  arguments,  piled  one  upon  another,  of  a  most  pungent 
character,  that  had  never  occurred  to  the  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's 
before.  He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  his  superior  in  every 
respect,  but  that  of  idiomatic  English ;  yet  his  own  English 
was  replete  with  power  from  the  vast  storehouse  which  he 
had  at  his  command.  The  list  of  his  works  alone  shews 
the  wide  range  covered  by  his  studies,  as  a  theologian,  as 
a  philologist,  as  an  archaeologian,  a  biographer,  a  man  of 
letters,  abreast  with  all  the  conclusions  of  science,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  based.  But,  'besides  the 
ordinary  learned  languages,  he  was  master  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  In 
modern  languages  he  had  few  superiors.  He  spoke  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  French,  English,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese.    And  in  most  of  these  languages  he 

^  p.  80. 
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had  frequently  preached  or  lectured  extempore,  or  with 
very  little  preparation.'  There  was  not  a  single  theologian 
in  England  his  equal :  and  no  public  man  of  his  time 
stood  in  higher  esteem  at  his  death. 

But  he  could  do  little  for  Newman  after  he  got  him. 
Pope  Pius  IX  made  them  both  stepping-stones  of  his  own 
future  glorification,  and  then  left  them  both  out  in  the  cold. 
A  fugitive  from  Rome,  he  returned  thither,  inflated  with 
thoughts  of  his  all-importance  to  the  world,  on  April  12, 
1850 :  and  on  Sept.  29,  of  the  same  year,  created  Wiseman 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  with  twelve  suf- 
fragans, leaving  him  to  weather  the  storm  it  raised  in 
England  as  best  he  could.  Newman's  going  over  it  was 
that  made  that  act  feasible:  Wiseman's  tact  and  talent 
and  stedfastness  rooted  it  in  England.  The  reward  of 
their  acts  was  that  he  distrusted  them.  Newman  might 
have  remained  the  D.D.  for  which  he  was  not  indebted  to 
Pius,  as  long  as  he  lived,  had  Pius  outlived  him  :  and  Pius 
shewed  his  regard  for  Wiseman  by  the  rudeness  with 
which  he  put  aside  the  canonical  right  of  Archbishop 
Errington,  his  coadjutor,  to  succeed  him\  And  whose 
doing  has  it  been,  posterity  will  ask,  that  the  vast  collection 
of  letters  and  papers  which  that  illustrious  scholar  and 
theologian  must  have  left  behind  him,  has  never  seen  day- 
light: and  that  the  only  record  of  a  great  historical 
character,  such  as  he  was  in  this  country,  should  consist 
of  two  meagre  biographies  in  pamphlet  form  *,  one  of  which 
is  anonymous  ? 

As  for  Newman,  there  were  many  more  thorns  than 
roses  by  a  good  deal  in  the  bed  for  which  he  rapturously 
quitted  his  snug  home  at  Littlemore.  The  Dublin  Review 
that  welcomed  his  arrival,  and  eulogised  parts  of  his  last 
work  in  the  Church  of  England,  his  Essay  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  was  careful  to  point  out  that  it 
was  all  written  by  him  as  an  Anglican,  and  was  entitled  by 
him  an  Essay,  not  a  dogmatic  treatise*.     Cardinal  Wise- 

*  The  Catholic  Directories  of  1864-66  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
this  fact. 

'  Memoir  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman^  first  Archbishop  oj 
Westminster^  by  George  White :  London,  Richardson  and  Son,  i865~is 
the  fullest. 

*  For  Dec.  1845,  p.  527. 
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man  got  him  appointed  first  Rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
University  founded  at  Dublin  in  1851 ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  publication  of  his  work  on  '  the  office  and  work 
of  Universities^  in  1856,  marked  the  year  of  his  depar- 
ture from  Ireland,  never  to  return  thither.  His  bold 
denuntiation  of  the  infamous  Achilli  landed  him  in  a  fine, 
for  speaking  the  truth,  which  was  instantly  defrayed  by 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  :  but  Rome  owed 
him  no  thanks  for  unearthing  the  unchecked  immoralities 
of  an  Italian  priest.  For  a  still  bolder  act,  embodied  in 
a  paper  of  the  Rambler  for  July,  1859,  ^  on  consulting  the 
faithful  in  matters  of  doctrine ^^  he  was  delated  to  Rome  by 
old  friends  become  fierce  foes,  and  but  for  powerful 
intervention  at  home,  he  must  have  been  put  on  the  Index, 
or  got  the  Rambler  condemned.  Far  more  perilous  were 
those  words  used  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  quotes^  inter  alia^  that 
he,  Dr.  Newman,  at  an  ideal  public  dinner  'will  drink  to 
Conscience  first  and  to  the  Pope  afterwards.'  How  Dr. 
Newman's  letter  to  Bishop  UUathorne,  penned  while  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  was  sitting,  got  into  the  news- 
papers may  never  be  known,  but  he  there  stigmatises  it  as 
the  work  of  an  insolent  and  aggressive  faction,  invokes 
the  early  Fathers  to  defeat  its  purpose,  and  prophecies 
the  mischief  that  must  ensue  from  it,  should  it  decree 
what  was  desired  by  its  promoters.  As  Dr.  Newman 
protested  his  letter  'was  never  meant  for  the  public  eye,' 
and  as  he  submitted  to  the  rulings  of  the  council,  when 
promulgated,  he  was  let  off:  but  as  their  immediate  out- 
come was  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  the  temporal  power, 
Rome  cannot  deny  that  he  has  proved  a  true  prophet 
so  far. 

The  wound  that  cut  deepest,  and  hurt  his  feelings 
cruelly,  was  inflicted  in  the  last  days  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
then  too  ill  to  help  him.  The  occasion  of  it  having  origin- 
ated in  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  the  writer  of 
this  history,  then  a  member  of  the  Roman  church,  all  his 
own  letters  relating  to  it  shall  be  produced,  except  those 
bearing  on  personages  still  alive. 

^  Introduction  to  Vaticanism :  Answer  to  proofs  and  replies,  Feb.  1875. 
It  occurs  at  the  end  of  §  5  in  the  letter  giving  his  views  on  Conscience. 
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In  1861  the  writer  of  this  history  finding  his  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  F,  Pailey,  had  opened  a  house  for  Roman 
Catholic  students  wishing  to  obtain  degrees  at  Cambridge, 
contemplated  doing  the  same  thing  at  Oxford,  and  after 
corresponding  with  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parents 
favourable  to  such  a  scheme,  sought  counsel  by  letter 
finally  from  Dr.  Newman.  His  letters  in  reply  were  both 
eminently  loyal  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  emi- 
nently touching  for  the  deep  attachment  displayed  in  them 
to  his  old  haunts. 

His  first  letter — a  gem  of  its  kind — is  dated  'the  Oratory,' 
June  3,  '63  :— 

'  I  feel  the  unfairness,'  he  says,  '  of  my  getting  from  you 
any  information  you  have  to  give,  and  then  making  no 
suggestions  of  my  own  in  return.  But  as  I  have  already 
intimated  to  you,  I  have  various  difficulties  in  coming  to 
any  practical  decision  on  the  subject  of  a  Catholic  College 
at  Oxford. 

*  Propaganda  has  taken  a  line  on  the  matter  of  Univer-» 
sity  education,  and  I  do  not  like  to  take  a  different  one. 
Mixed  or  unmixed  education  is  a  question  of  expedience  ; 
but  it  has  been  decided  by  Propaganda  in  favour  of  un- 
mixed, and  1  do  not  like  to  disregard  a  decision,  at  once 
recent,  and  steadily  followed  up. 

*  Then,  again,  I  have  personally  a  great  dislike  to  mixed 
education  in  se,  I  love  Oxford  too  well  to  wish  its  dog-* 
matism  destroyed,  though  it  be  a  Protestant  dogmatism^ 
I  had  rather  it  was  dogmatic  on  an  error,  than  not  dog- 
matic at  all.  At  present  I  had  rather  that  it  excluded  us, 
from  dogmatism,  than  admitted  us,  from  liberalism.  Dog^ 
matism  is  not  so  common  in  these  days  that  we  can  dispense 
with  any  one  of  its  witnesses.  Oxford  has  been  a  break- 
water against  latitudinarianism ;  I  don't  wish  to  have  part 
in  letting  the  ocean  in.  It  is  another  thing  altogether 
what  one  ought  to  do,  when  the  breakwater  is  gone. 

'  These  considerations  are  not  indeed  sufficient  to  make 
me  oppose  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  Catholic  College  into 
Oxford,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  viz.,  that, 
since  parents  will  send  their  boys  there,  it  is  better  they 
should  go  to  a  Catholic  than  to  a  Protestant  house. — Very 
sincerely  yours,  John  H.  Newman,  of  the  Oratory.' 

This  having  been  written  a  year  earlier  than  his  Apologia, 
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the  view  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Oxford,  expressed 
in  it  is  worth  remarking. 

Four  days  later  another  letter  arrived,  replying  to  what 
had  just  been  told  him,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  of 
high  rank  and  distinction  had  proposed  the  writing  of  a 
pamphlet,  stating  that  '  Catholics  wish  and  would  be  con- 
tented with  a  Catholic  Hall  at  Oxford,  with  a  legal  recog- 
nition or  charter,  enabling  it  to  receive  legacies  and  hold 
property/  On  this  he  says :  '  Many  men  could  write  this 
as  their  opinion.  I  don't  see  that  I  could  do  so.  It  would 
involve  a  serious  change  of  position.  It  would  be  almost 
an  avowal  that  the  Irish  Catholic  University  was  a  failure. 
It  would  be  to  say,  contrary  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
unmixed  education  is  not  at  this  time  desirable,  I  should  be 
disobliging  my  Dublin  friends;  I  should  be  opposing  Propa- 
ganda ;  I  should  be  speaking  in  the  name  of  English  Catho- 
lics ;  I  should  be  prophesying  and  pledging  myself  for  their 
policy  in  time  to  come.  I  am  not  in  that  position  just  now, 
which  enables  me  to  do  this — I  am  in  another  position — I 
would  gladly  listen  to  any  thing  which  you  or  another  has  to 
say  to  me  on  the  subject ;  but,  at  first  sight,  it  is  like  asking 
a  man  to  do  a  job  for  one  in  Paris  or  Madrid,  when  he 
happens  to  be  in  London. — Ever  yours  very  truly,  J,  H.  N.* 

On  Aug.  7,  1864,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

'  I  received  the  pamphlet  you  spoke  of  from  London 
yesterday,  and  then  I  found  I  had  reason  to  surmise  the 
author.  Then  I  recollected,  or  seemed  to  recollect,  that 
he  had  said  to  me  several  months  ago,  "  I  had  thoughts  of 
addressing  a  pamphlet  to  you,"  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  that  I  must  have  thanked  him  for  the  compliment  he 
intended  me,  did  he  say  so.  It  seems  a  very  good  pamph- 
let, but  it  does  not  meet  two  out  of  the  three  questions, 
which  I  have  ever  kept  before  my  mind. — i.  How  can  you 
set  up  a  college  ?  and  2.  Will  the  scheme  work  ? 

'I  used  to  think  the  Long  Vacation  the  pleasantest 
time  of  the  year  in  Oxford — for  everything  was  so  beau- 
tiful, and  the  place  so  quiet — but,  from  what  I  hear,  it 
must  be  too  much  burnt  up  for  beauty  just  now,  and  the 
summer  glare  and  dust  are  often  trying.  I  do  not  know, 
too,  whether  you  do  not  find  the  new  suburbs  to  the  east 
and  to  the  north,  and  the  destruction  of  the  parks,  a  draw- 
back in  this  weather. — Very  truly  yours,  J.  H.  N,' 

Hh 
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On  Sept.  J,  1864,  he  writes  on  a  subject,  which  his  corre- 
spondent had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on,  and  says ; — 

*  A  few  hours  after  your  letter  came,  several  weeks  since, 
a  friend  of  Mr,  Smith's  made  his  appearance  here  on  the 
subject  of  it,  having  been  urged  to  do  so  by  a  friend  of  F. 
Caswell's.  \  delayed  writing  to  you,  till  I  could  tell  you 
how  the  negociation  went,  nor  should  I  in  consequence  be 
writing  even  now,  except  that  I  wish  you  to  do  me  the 
kindness  of  directing  the  letter  which  I  enclose.  At  this 
time  it  is  impossible  to  begin  any  college  scheme  ;  however 
this  may  be,  as  time  goes  on.  The  bishop  gives  no 
encouragement,  nor  can  I  think  of  it.  The  utmost  I  have 
thought  of  (and  I  must  ask  your  kindness  to  keep  the  idea 
secret)  is  for  the  Oratory  to  buy  ground,  with  a  view  to  set 
up  an  Oratory  in  Oxford.  The  Oratory  might  offer  lodg- 
ings to  Catholics  who  were  at  this  or  that  college ;  and 
though  such  a  plan  is  very  undesirable,  it  is  better  than 
that  of  being  simple  members  of  Christ  Church  or  Merton, 
If  none  came  to  the  Oratory,  still  the  Oratory  would  have 
its  own  work.  If  in  future  time  there  was  a  college,  the 
Oratory  would  either  conduct  it,  or  retire  from  it,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  the  first  instance  I  should  try  to  get 
what  money  I  could  from  friends  who  desired  a  college, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Oratory  took  upon  itself 
whatever  they  expected,  if  a  college  never  was  set  up.  At 
present  there  seems  this  additional  difficulty  in  setting  up 
a  college  or  hall,  that  parents  do  not  want  Oxford  for  their 
sons,  if  they  are  not  to  be  at  Christ  Church,  Merton,  &c.,  a 
difficulty  which  will  increase,  not  diminish,  as  time  goes 
on,  unless  there  be  some  bad  scandals. — Very  sincerely 
yours,  J.  H.  N.* 

This  was  followed  on  Sept.  17,  1864,  by  a  definite 
Statement : — 

'  My  purchasing  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  simply  out  of 
the  question,  I  have  not  the  money  for  it,  nor  can  I  get 
it  from  others  without  saying  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
site  of  a  college.  Nor  can  I  put  forth  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  without  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  bishops ;  and  it  has  not.  Did  I  advertise 
for  subscriptions  for  such  a  purpose,  I  should  come  into 
collision  with  my  own  bishop,  and  perhaps  have  a  letter 
from  Propaganda  to  ask  what  I  am  at.    And  as  I  have 
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told  you  so  many  times  that  I  cannot  count  them,  I  have 
no  clear  view  that  a  college  or  hall  is  the  best  thing  for  us. 
You  will  do  the  cause  a  service,  if  you  are  able  to  make 
Mr.  Smith  understand  that  it  is  no  good  urging  me,  as  he 
has  done  (I  think)  in  every  one  of  his  letters  to  buy  the 
whole  ground. — Very  sincerely  yours  in  Christ,  J.  H.  N/ 
Three  days  later  he  writes : — 

*  I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  writing  your  last 
letter,*and  had  no  intention  whatever  of  complaining  of  the 
zeal  which  you  so  naturally  and  so  disinterestedly  shew  in 
Mr.  Smith's  negociation  with  us,  I  write  to  tell  you  we 
have  agreed  to  purchase  of  him  two-and-a-half  acres,  which, 
with  the  church  land  make  three.  How  we  are  to  raise 
the  money  is  a  great  problem.  And  this  is  all  that  I  have 
to  say.  Perhaps,  till  it  is  quite  settled,  it  is  best  to  be 
silent  about  it. — Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  H.  N.' 

It  is  piteous  to  compare  the  hopefulness  and  burst  of 
sunshine  that  illumines  this  letter  of  Sept.  '64  with  the 
settled  gloom  darkening  every  line  of  the  next,  dated 
March  .1,  1865.  No  doubt  his  spirits  had  been  consider- 
ably raised  by  the  plaudits  given  to  his  Apologia^  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  de- 
lighted his  old  friends  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  and 
which  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  could  not  help 
complimenting  him  upon.  But  their  congratulations  par- 
took of  the  feline  kind ;  for  they  encouraged  his  hopeful- 
ness by  a  respite,  that  he  might  be  driven  to  despair  by 
their  final  grip. 

*  The  Cardinal/  he  says  in  that  letter  of  March  i,  1865, 
'has  (done  a  great  work,  and  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
Alas  I  that  his  last  act  has  been  to  extinguish  a  hope  of  a 
great  future,  and  an  opening  for  a  wide  field  of  religious 
action.  I  could  not  keep  the  land  on  my  hands  longer, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  never  selling  it,  except  at  a 
great  loss,  and  the  meeting  of  bishops  of  Dec.  13,  and  the 
consequent  reference  of  the  matter  to  Propaganda,  para- 
lyzed all  action,  so  that  no  one  would  offer  to  take  the  land 
of  me.  As  then  I  did  not  think  it  right  at  my  age  to 
have  such  large  liabilities  upon  me  I  sold  the  ground  to 
the  University  while  I  could.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
get  land  again,  if  wanted,  but  never  such  a  piece.  It 
geems  as  if  things  would  be  worse  before  they  are  better ; 

H  h  2 
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but  there  must  be  a  reaction,  whether  in  my  day  or  after- 
wards.— Very  sincerely  yours  in  Christ,  J.  H.  N/ 

Wiseman  was  breaking  up  fast  some  time  before  the  day 
named  in  this  letter.  'The  last  religious  function/  says 
his  biographer,  '  at  which  he  assisted  and  preached  was  on 
his  fete  day  (S.  Nicholas\  Dec.  6,  1864,  and  as  he  was 
doubtless  informed  what  would  be  the  course  taken  by  the 
council  of  bishops  on  the  13th,  he  must  have  felt  he  could 
do  no  good  by  interposing.  He  died  two  months -later, 
Feb.  15,  1865. 

Dr.  Newman's  correspondent  had  been  prepared  for  the 
final  issue  by  a  letter  from  the  son  of  the  pious  vendor  of 
the  land  in  October  1864,  announcing  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father*,  caused  by  the  badgering  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  for  having  sold  his  land,  knowing  the  purpose 
that  it  was  intended  to  serve.  Another  affecting  incident 
of  the  denouement  was  that  Dr.  Newman  was  enabled  to 
re-sell  his  purchase  to  the  University  through  the  good 
offices  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Pusey.  His  election  to  an 
honorary  Fellowship  at  Trinity  College  in  1880,  where  his 
undergraduate  days  had  been  passed,  was  made  the  vexa- 
tious occasion  of  his  last  humiliation,  by  his  being  called 
upon  to  preach  two  sermons  on  Trinity  Sunday  in  the 
church  of  a  rival  order,  built  on  the  site,  or  very  near  the 
site,  which  he  had  purchased,  but  was  not  allowed  to  use, 
for  his  Oratory,  with  just  the  accommodation  for  students, 
whether  used  or  not,  which  he  proposed  his  Oratory  should 
include. 

The  fact  is,  though  it  has  to  be  proved,  that  Dr.  Newman 
was  as  great  a  regenerator  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion as  of  the  Anglican,  ill-treated  as  he  was  for  his 
pains  in  both.  It  is  due  to  his  memory,  therefore,  to  have 
this  fact  brought  out  in  each  case  by  one  who  both  can  do 
so,  and  has  a  distinct  call  to  do  so,  from  having  succeeded 
to  his  pulpit.  He  was  not  led  to  follow  him  to  Rome  by 
his  writings,  far  from  it.  He  travelled  by  a  different  road 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  It  was  his  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  that  day  in  France,  and  with 
the  late  Count  Montalembert  in  particular,  their  earnest 
appeals,  their  unsullied  lives,  which  induced  him  to  take 
that  step,  which  at  all  events  enabled  him  to  form  a  toler- 
able estimate  of  Rome  as  it  was  then.     For  not  the  least 
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distinguished  of  his  French  intimates  were  far  more  rudely 

treated  than  either  Archbishop  Errington  or  Dr.  Newman, 

by  the  then  vain-glorious  pope.  The  preacher  in  Paris  whose 

sermons  edified  him  most  was  the  Cur6,  that  is,  Rector  of 

S.  Roch,  the  parish  church  of  the  Tuileries.     All  of  a 

sudden  this  excellent  man  resigned  his  important  benefice, 

went  off  to  Rome,  and  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  branch 

of  the  Oratory  for  the  training  of  priests  in  France.  When 

asked  what  had  occasioned  his  act,  he  replied  that  he  had 

permitted  two  well-known  priests  of  the  Brompton  Oratory, 

London,  to  say  their  masses  in  the  chapel  where  his  own 

confessional  was,  while  they  were  staying  in  Paris.     He 

marked  their  unaffected  devotion   in  celebrating  at  the 

altar,  and  the  deep  piety  that  characterised  all  they  said 

and  did  at  other  times.     He  said  he  knew  of  nothing  so 

striking  in  France.     His  Oratory  was  no  sooner  started  in 

Paris  than  a  number  of  sympathetic  and  gifted  men  flocked 

to  it  from   all  quarters,  who   made  their  influence  felt 

shortly  far  and  wide. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  writer  of  this  history  was 
resident  for  some  months  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the 
country  churches  were  lamentably  served.  He  decided 
therefore  to  pass  Holy  Week  at  Seville.  He  was  so  dis- 
edified  with  the  services  at  its  grand  cathedral  on  Palm 
Sunday  and  two  following  days,  that  he  resolved  to  leave 
Seville  forthwith.  At  his  banker's  there  happened  to  be  a 
priest  whom  he  mistook  for  an  Englishman,  and  to  whom 
he  opened  his  mind.  '  No,  I  am  not  an  Englishman,'  he 
said, '  I  am  a  Belgian,  but  am  just  come  from  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  London,  where  I  was  trained.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  your  report  of  the  church  services  in  this 
place.  But  come  to  the  little  chapel  to-morrow  that  I  was 
sent  here  to  organise,  and  you  may  be  induced  to  stay.' 
Though  it  was  little  more  than  a  large  room,  it  was  full  to 
overflowing,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Brompton  Oratory  per- 
vaded all  present,  great  and  small.  Still  it  was  then  a  rare 
exotic  in  Spain,  yet  not  in  Spain  only,  but  a  rare  exotic  all 
round  the  Mediterranean,  save  the  Tyrol,  at  that  date. 
Experto  crede.  Again,  was  Newman  as  great  a  regenerator 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  of  that  of  Rome,  and  was  he 
served  in  like  manner?  Here  the  question  has  two  sides 
to  it.     For  he  clearly  did  the  Church  of  England  a  great 
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,  injury  by  leaving  it,  and  he  drove  numbers  of  his  former 
allies  and  admirers  out  of  their  religion  by  maintaining 
publicly  the  twofold  unhistoric  and  unscriptural  doctrine, 
that  the  Church  in  communion  with  the  pope  constituted 
the  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church  of  the  creed,  and 
that  there  was  no  Via  media  between  it  and  infidelity.  The 
circumstances  of  his  going  over,  too,  revealed  a  weak  point 
in  his  character.  Ward  and  Wiseman  between  them  had 
infinitely  more  to  do  with  his  transition  than  all  the  bishops 
who  charged  against  him  put  together.  He  should  have 
'  set  his  face  like  a  flint,'  he  should  have  braved  the  storm 
and  stood  firm,  like  Athanasius  contra  mundum,  on  whose 
merits,  not  he  alone,  but  Gibbon  has  so  worthily  written, 
or  like  Pusey,  his  own  best  friend, — '  Quisque  suos,  patimur 
manes.^ 

What  did  he  leave  behind  him  ?  Bulwarks  and  towers, 
in  his  inimitable  sermons,  and  the  Oxford  Tracts,  com- 
mencing with  him  and  ending  with  him.  In  their  leanings 
towards  Rome  they  simply  reflected  the  genius  locif  which 
is  inherent  in  Oxford,  and  far  older  than  him.  Mr.  Rose 
merely  reflected  that  of  Cambridge,  which  never  soared 
beyond  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  stopped  there* 
Cranmer  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  pillar  at  S.  Mar3r's, 
and  Newman  knelt  on  the  east.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  both.  Cambridge  may  not  condemn  Oxford,  nor 
Oxford  Cambridge.  Newman  bequeathed  to  both  equally 
the  Via  media,  which,  while  with  us,  *he  thought  that 
nothing  could  overset,  and  did  not  mind  laying  down  large 
principles  there,  which  he  saw  would  go  further  than  was 
commonly  perceived.'  He  considered  further  that  'to  make 
the  Via  media  concrete  and  substantive,  it  must  be  much 
more  than  it  was  in  outline  :  that  the  Anglican  Church  must 
have  a  ceremonial,  a  ritual,  and  a  fulness  of  doctrine  and 
devotion,  which  it  had  not  at  present,  if  it  were  to  compete 
with  the  Roman  church  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Such  additions  would  not  remove  it  from  its  proper  basis^ 
but  would  merely  strengthen  and  beautify  it :  such,  for 
instance,  would  be  confraternities,  particular  devotions, 
reverence  for  the  blessed  Virgin,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
beautiful  churches,  rich  offerings  to  them  and  in  them, 
monastic  houses,  and  many  other  observances  and  insti- 
tutions, which  he  used  to  say  belonged  to  us  as  much  as  to 
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Rome,  though  Rome  had  appropriated  them  and  boasted  of 
them,  by  reason  of  our  having  let  them  slip  from  us^ .  .  .* 

How  entirely  we  have  since  developed  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  him,  almost  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy :  and 
because  we  have  done  so,  Rome  gains  from  us  less  and 
less  every  day. 

But  a  still  greater  benefit  has  he  conferred  upon  us  in  a 
much  weightier  Tract  ^,  whose  strictures  on  Mr.  Abbot's 
Corner  Stone  read  as  though  they  were  prophetic :  besides 
being  in  strict  harmony  with  all  the  great  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  pre- Reformation  and  post- Reforma- 
tion, his  predecessors,  on  the  point  here  discussed : — '  Let 
us  think  seriously,  is  Christ  God,  or  is  He  not?  If  so^ 
can  we  dare  talk  of  Him,  as  having  "  a  taste  for  nature  "  ? 
Jt  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  does  speak  in  this  way  of  the  Father 
also  :  so  that  it  may  be  said  rather  to  prove  that  he  has  a 
grovelling  conception  of  God  than  of  Christ.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  more  truly  said  that  his  irreverence  towards  the 
Saviour  has  led  on  to  the  other  more  direct  profaneness. 
Yet  a  **  taste  for  beauty  of  art  T'  This  of  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God,  the  Creator :  will  it  be  said  that  He  is  man  also  ? 
True,  but  His  Personality  is  in  His  Godhead,  if  I  may 
express  myself  in  theological  language.  He  did  not  undo 
what  He  was  before.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  the  Infinite 
God,  but  He  added  to  Him  the  substance  of  a  man,  and 
thus  participated  in  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  yet 
without  impairing  (God  forbid)  His  Divine  perfection.  The 
Incarnation  was  not  *'  a  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into 
flesh,  but  a  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God."  It  seems 
there  is  need  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  these  dangerous 
times  .  .  .  certain  attributes  of  Divinity  and  of  manhood 
seem  incompatible :  and  there  may  be  some  revealed 
instances  in  our  Lord's  history  on  earth  of  less  than 
Divine  thought  and  operation  :  but  because  of  all  this  we 
never  must  speak  of  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word  as 
thinking  and  feeling  like  a  mere  man,  like  a  child  or  a  boy, 
as  simply  ignorant,  imperfect,  and  dependent  on  the 
creature,  which  is  Mr.  A.'s  way.  In  saying  this,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  sensitiveness  of  a  Christian  mind  will 
at  once,  without  argument,  shrink  from  a  passage,  such  as 
that  commented  on  :  but  I  say  it  by  way  of  accounting  for 

*  Apol.  pp.  281-a.  •  Tract,  73,  §  3. 
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its  aversion,  which,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  able  to  justify 
to  others.     To  proceed  : 

'  "Jesus  Christ  was  in  some  respects  the  wos/bold,  ener- 
getic, decided  and  courageous  Man  that  ever  lived :  but  in 
others  He  was  the  most  flexible,  submissive  and  yielding/' 
p.  51. — The  Son  of  God  made  flesh,  though  a  Man,  is 
beyond  comparison  with  other  men.  His  Person  is  not 
human  :  but  to  say  "  most  of  all  men,'*  is  to  compare. 

'"There  is  something  very  bold  and  energetic  in  the 
measures  He  adopted  in  accomplishing  His  work.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  there  perhaps  never  was  so  great  a  moral  effect 
produced  in  three  years,  on  any  community  so  extensive, 
if  we  consider  at  all  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the 
customs  of  those  days.  There  was  no  press,  no  modes  of 
extensive  written  communication,  no  regularly  organized 
channels  of  intercourse  whatever  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  community.  He  acted  under  every  dis- 
advantage," pp.  53-4.  Under  no  disadvantage,  if  He  were 
God,  But  this  is  only  part  of  one  great  error  under  which 
this  writer  lies.  "  There  was  no  press  1*'  What  notions  he 
has  concerning  the  nature,  the  strength,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  moral  truth  I 

' " He  sought  solitude :  He  shrunk  from  observation:  in 
fact,  almost  the  only  enjoyment  which  He  seemed  really  to 
love,  was  His  lonely  ramble  at  midnight,  for  rest  and  prayer. 
...  It  is  not  surprising,  after  the  heated  crowds  and 
exhausting  labours  of  the  dayy  He  should  love  to  retire  to 
silence  and  seclusion,  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  balmy  air,  the 
refreshing  stillness,  and  all  the  beauties  and  glories  of 
midnight  among  the  solitudes  of  the  Galilean  hills,  to  find 
there  happy  communion  with  the  Father,"  p.  55. 

'The  more  ordinary  and  commonplace,  the  more  like 
vulgar  life,  the  more  carnal  the  history  of  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  is  made,  the  more  does  this  writer  exult  in  it.  He 
exults  in  sinking  the  higher  notion  of  Christ  and  in  making 
the  flesh  the  rjytfiopiKbv  of  a  Divine  Essence.  Even  a  pro- 
phet or  apostle  might  be  conceived  to  subdue  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  his  lower  nature  to  the  sovereignty  of  faith, 
and  enjoy  this  world  as  an  emblem  and  instrument  of  the 
unseen.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of  Rationalism  to  level  every- 
thing to  the  lowest  and  most  tangible  form  into  which  it 
can  be  cast,  and  to  view  the  Saviour  Himself,  not  in  His 
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mysterious  greatness,  acting  by  means  of  human  nature, 
and  ministered  unto  by  angels  in  it,  but  as  what  I  dare  not 
draw  out,  lest  profane  words  be  necessary— as  akin  to 
those  lower  animals  which  have  but  an  animal  existence/ 

With  one  more  extract,  and  the  comment  which  it 
elicited,  and  some  general  remarks  which  follow,  we  may 
finish. 

'  '*  For  the  real  sublimity  of  courage,  the  spectacle  of  this 
deserted  and  defenceless  Sufferer  coming  at  midnight  to 
meet  the  betrayer  and  his  band,  far  exceeds  that  of  Napo- 
leon urging  on  his  columns  over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  or 
even  that  of  Regulus,  returning  to  his  chains,"  pp.  59,  60. 

'One  seems  to  incur  some  ceremonial  pollution  by 
repeating  such  miserable  words.  . .  .  Such  are  the  feelings 
which  this  writer  ventures  to  express  concerning  Him 
Who  is  his  Lord  and  his  God.  In  condemning,  however, 
his  most  unclean  and  miserable  imaginings,  I  have  neither 
wish  nor  occasion  to  speak  against  him  as  an  individual. 
We  have  no  concern  with  him.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
opportunities  of  knowing  better,  nor  how  far  what  appears 
in  his  writings  is  an  index  of  his  mind.  .  .  .' 

This  whole  Tract  might  be  reprinted  separately  with 
profit  for  all  time.  Luckily  perhaps  for  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephens  that  his  article,  which  appears  in  p.  179  of  The  igth 
Century  volume  for  this  year,  headed  Cardinal  Newman* s 
Scepticismy  was  not  published  till  afler  his  death.  How 
would  he  have  borne  to  be  charged  with  scepticism,  or  to 
be  publicly  told  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  sceptic 
or  not :  or  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  difference  between 
sceptical  principles  and  his  own,  had  he  been  alive  now. 
Mr.  Stephens  fastens  on  the  85th  Tract  for  the  Times, 
but  he  quite  mistakes  its  drift.  Just  what  Cardinal  New- 
man said  at  the  time,  and  repeats  in  his  Apologia  respecting 
Tract  90 :  'It  was  addressed  to  one  set  of  persons,  and 
has  been  used  and  commented  upon  by  another '/ 

Tract  85  was  written  when  Cardinal  Newman  had 
commenced  gravitating  towards  Rome,  though  he  makes 
the  most  of  a  falling  cause ;  but  it  was  for  his  more 
advanced  followers  that  this  Tract  was  intended.  He  tells 
them  plainly  that  their  choice  lay  between  Latitudinarianism 

^  ApoL  p.  364. 
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and  Rome,    What  he  calls  Latitudinarianism  now,  when 
he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  he  calls  Infidelity, 

The  words  scepticism  and  sceptical  occur  in  this  Tract, 
each  but  once\  yet  no  explanation  of  either  is  given. 
Scepticism  indeed  occurs  in  the  same  sentence  with  latitu- 
dinarianism, but  being  distinguished  there  from  each  other, 
he  cannot  have  considered  them  convertible  terms.  This 
is  all  that  need  be  said  further  in  respect  of  this  ai*ticle  *, 
that  whatever  blemishes  may  be  detected  in  the  writings 
or  acts  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that  he  passed  his  life  and 
went  to  his  grave  with  an  unclouded  faith,  purified  by 
trials  and  tribulations,  such  as  are  sure  to  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  attempt  any  great  and  good  thing  in  this  world, 
and  are  content  to  look  for  their  reward  in  the  next.  All 
such  are  crime  de  la  creme  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His 
assailants,  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Huxley,  have  wholly 
mistaken  their  man.  A  man  may  be  gifted  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  difficulties  which  create  serious  misgivings 
in  the  minds  of  other  men,  without  having  ever  experienced 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  his  own.  Newman  divined  what 
was  passing  in  many  minds,  and  described  it  so  vividly  to 
them,  that  they  were  drawn  to  him  by  a  charm  which  they 
felt  but  could  not  explain.  His  own  faith  was  grounded 
on  the  rock  of  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  the  Church. 
For  the  benefit  of  doubters,  he  expounded  the  well-known 
teaching  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  people  must  not  expect 
mathematical  certainty  where  trial  and  probation  consti- 
tute the  lines  on  which  character  has  to  be  formed. 
Infallible  conclusions  leave  no  room  for  choice.  Revela- 
tion and  nature  both  witness  to  the  same  truth,  that  man 
has  been  created  with  free  will,  and  will  have  to  render 
account  to  his  Maker  for  his  acts.  Newman's  character 
is  brilliantly  and  truthfully  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Froude,  who 
knew  him  well,  but  would  not  follow  him.  Good  Words 
for  1881,  p.  102. 

One  more  point  remains.  What  in  general  was  the  life 
led  by  his  admirers  and  those  who  fed  on  his  sermons 
and  example  ?  It  was  a  very  strict  life,  such  as  was  prac- 
tised  by  Wesley  and  his  followers  in  Oxford  when  religion 

*  pp.  29  and  107. 

*  The  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  1891,  contains  an 
admirable  paper  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  that  fully  disposes  of  it. 
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was  at  a  still  lower  ebb  there.  It  was  a  much  higher 
standard  in  each  case  than  was  observed  on  the  continent, 
or  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England*  Their  fasts 
were  child's  play  to  the  fasts  observed  by  most  under- 
graduates of  each  time  here.  Theirs  were  real  fasts — 
abstinence  from  food  of  every  sort  until  evening.  To 
many  they  brought  the  gift  of  long  life.  Witness  that  of 
the  Cardinal  himself.  They  injured  the  health  of  a  very 
small  number,  or  made  them  morose.  Many  more  die  of 
eating  and  drinking  too  much  than  of  eating  and  drinking 
too  little.  Weekly  communions  and  daily  services  became 
the  order  of  the  day  without  any  compulsion  but  that  of 
love. 

One  more  point  in  their  conduct  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. All  who  went  over  to  Rome,  went  over  as 
soon  as  they  felt  they  could  no  longer  honestly  continue 
members  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  in  many  cases 
the  giving  up  of  their  emoluments  left  them  penniless  and 
friendless  in  the  world,  some  never  to  regain  their  position 
in  life,  not  to  be  treated  by  their  relatives  and  former 
friends  otherwise  than  as  aliens,  nor  to  be  thought  fit  for 
any  public  employment-  Yet  from  this  band  there  went 
out  ardent  workers  to  the  cholera-hospital  beside  the 
canal,  and  good  Samaritans  to  the  starving  Irish  at  Shib- 
bereen,  County  Cork,  beside  the  road-side.  Their  manner 
of  life  passed  away  with  the  generation  that  commenced  it, 
but  their  spirit  lives  and  works  abundantly  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  still,  planting  mission-houses  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  East  London  and  other  over- 
crowded centres,  too  numerous  to  be  sought  out  by  the 
parochial  clergy. 

And  so  it  has  been  ever  since  Merton  College  was 
founded,  the  very  first  of  its  kind  in  any  land,  and  since 
S.  Mary's  became  an  University  Church — the  very  first  of 
its  kind  in  this  country — more  than  600  years  ago.  Schools 
of  thought  have  succeeded  each  other,  and  given  expres- 
sion to  their  manifold  hobbies  in  turn  :  bad  as  well  as  good 
sermons  and  lectures  have  been  preached  in  her  pulpit^ 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  bad  have  not  been 
preserved,  but  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  works  of  heretics 
in  olden  time,  while  there  has  been  borne  down  to  us  a 
continuous  stream  both  of  lectures  and  sermons  instilling 
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in  the  minds  of  young  and  old  alike  sound  notions  of  their 
various  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  to  Church  and  State, 
from  Pullen  the  first  English  Cardinal  to  Newman  the  lasL 
*  O  !  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agricolas  !  * 
What  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  there  that  can  boast  of  such  a  history  as  that  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford  ?  Its  Vicars  must  have  cold 
hearts  indeed  if  they  ever  failed  to  esteem  it  a  high  honour 
to  be  called  to  fill  that  post  I  Long,  very  long,  as  long  as 
England  remains  England,  may  it  retain  its  glorious 
prestige,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  in  store  for  it,  as  the 
University  Church,  and  continue  to  leaven  Oxonians  with 
all  such  truths  as  they  ought  to  know  to  their  souls'  health. 
Should  this  history — which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
that  of  a  church  and  nothing  more,  and  of  a  single  church 
— be  found  to  minister  its  due  quota  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  to  do  strict  justice  to  all,  without  mis-stating  facts 
either  from  want  of  care  or  from  party  spirit,  the  writer  of 
it  will  go  to  his  grave  rejoicing. 

§  7.  Among  the  events  of  this  period  the  visit  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  dwarfs  every  other  but  one,  which  will 
conclude  this  narrative.  What  led  to  this  visit  was  the 
establishment  of  a  peace,  which  was  expected  and  hoped 
by  all  concerned  in  it  to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which 
had  deluged  Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  blood. 
Napoleon  had  collapsed  at  last  I  But  such  was  the  mingled 
admiration  and  awe  which  his  colossal  genius  had  inspired 
in  his  conquerors,  that  his  life  was  not  only  spared,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  full  rank  and  title :  and  possession 
was  given  to  him  of  the  island  of  Elba,  where  he  was  left 
free  to  hold  his  court,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  devising  schemes  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
which  his  multifarious  talents  fitted  him  so  well  to  mature. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  thus 
magnanimous  to  him,  displayed  equal  magnanimity  by 
coming  over  to  this  country  to  celebrate  their  victories 
before  celebrating  them  in  their  own  dominions.  They 
felt,  what  was  only  too  true,  that  England  alone  never  had 
quailed  in  the  gigantic  struggle  by  land  and  by  sea  from  first 
to  last,  and  had  never  failed  likewise  to  subsidise  the 
continent  as  often  as  it  had  stood  in  need  of  such  help. 
Then,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  they  were  shewn  Oxford, 
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as  the  place  where  the  flower  of  her  youth  was  educated 
in  the  spirit  of  those  noble  lines  : — 

*Off  ovhiv  €OTt»  otJre  jtvpyos  oijT€  vavSy 
'^Eprjfios  dvbpmU  fi^  ^vvoikovvt(ov  ccro)^. 

Certainly,  during  all  the  six  centuries  of  her  existence, 
no  higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  Alma  Mater  than  what 
was  paid  her  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  June  14,  1814,  in 
bringing  his  European  allies  and  their  suite  to  visit  her 
colleges  and  her  schools. 

On  •  Wednesday,  June  8,  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  Dr.  Lee, 
President  of  Trinity,  who  was  acting  Pro -Vice-Chancellor 
for  the  Vice-Chancellor,  incapacitated  by  illness,  was  laid 
before  the  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors,  enclosing  one 
from  Lord  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State,  directed  to  the 
Chancellor,  apprising  him  that  the  Prince  Regent  would 
honour  Oxford  the  following  week  with  a  visit,  accom- 
panied by  His  Majesty's  Allies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  that  the  Prince  Regent  would 
reside  during  his  visit  at  Christ  Church  in  the  Deanery, 
and  signifying  his  wish  to  the  Warden  of  Merton  that 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  President  of  Corpus  similarly  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  in  appointing  committees  to  assist  the 
Curators  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Radcliffe  Librarian  in 
preparing  the  Theatre  and  Library  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  those  distinguished  visitors,  and  then 
submitting  all  their  arrangements  to  the  Chancellor  for 
approval. 

The  next  step  was  to  draw  up  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  be  presented  to  him  on  his 
arrival,  and  to  pass  decrees  in  Convocation  for  conferring 
by  diploma  D.C.L.  degrees  on  the  Emperor  and  King. 
Subsequently  the  Prince  Regeqt  having  signified  his 
pleasure  to  enter  Oxford  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  at  noon, 
a  programme  was  immediately  put  out  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  observed  on  that  day. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  invited  the 
Chancellor  and  all  the  University  dignitaries  forming  the 

*  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyrann.  57. 
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procession  with  him  to  meet  at  ii  a.m.  in  the  hall  of  their 
college ;  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  they  offered  their 
Common  Room.  The  Duke  of  York,  a  D.C.L.  of  some 
standing,  would  proceed  also  thither  in  his  robes  to  join 
the  procession ;  all  other  members  in  complete  evening 
dress,  and  their  respective  formalities,  or  caps  and  gowns  ; 
the  Bedels  habited  in  their  robes,  and  bearing  their  gold 
and  silver  staves ;  the  Chancellor  in  his  robes  of  black 
silk,  richly  worked  and  embroidered  with  gold  lace ;  the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  the  noblemen,  in  dresses  of  purple 
silk  and  gold;  all  the  rest  as  now;  were  to  line  High 
Street  on  both  sides  from  S.  Mary's  Church  to  the  further 
end  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  seniors  nearest  the  bridge, 
leaving  the  centre  open  for  the  procession,  and  the  foot- 
pavement  for  spectators,  with  cavalry  between  them  and 
the  gownsmen.  .  .  . 

So  far  the  programme ;  but  how  it  was  actually  carried 
out  we  learn  from  a  small  thin  black  volume  V  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Madan,  which  has  been  already  drawn 
upon  for  some  few  gowns  then  worn,  but  since  changed  in 
colour  or  disused. 

*  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  at  the  appointed  hour  on 
Tuesday  morning,  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  9th  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Col.  Newport,  also  the 
Oxfordshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  consisting  of  Lord  F.  A. 
Spencer's  Woodstock  troop,  commanded  by  CoL  Parker, 
and  Capt.  Bowles'  troop,  formed  on  each  side  of  High 
Street  .  .  .  the  whole  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  being  under 
command  of  Lord  F.  A.  Spencer,  who  attended  as  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  in  full  uniform.  The  Woodstock 
troop,  and  the  Bullingdon  commanded  by  Capt.  Ashhurst, 
received  his  Royal  Highness  at  Dorchester. 

'  As  it  happened,  however,  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  being 
more  private,  and  also  more  punctual  than  could  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  from  a  distance  of  fifty-eight  miles,  the 
procession  had  not  time  to  repair  to  the  bridge:  but 
met  his  Royal  Highness,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
Magdalen  College.  And  it  was  there  that  all  the  ceremony 
was  gone  through. 

^  A  correct  account  of  the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
d^c,  Oxford^  1814 ;  printed  and  sold  by  N.  Bliss, 
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^But  the  Prince,  coming  in  his  carriage  and  four,  and 
perceiving  the  whole  University  gathered  together  on  foot 
to  meet  him,  got  down  from  his  carriage,  as  soon  as  it  had 
cleared  the  bridge,  and  walked  through  the  whole  line  of 
gownsmen,  as  he  passed  along.  He  was  attended  by  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  three 
or  four  gentlemen.  As  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
Chancellor  first  laid  the  bedels'  staves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  on  receiving  them  back  made  way 
for  the  Mayor  to  do  the  same  with  his  mace.  The  two 
processions  then  marched  up  High  Street  together,  the 
civic  on  the  left,  and  the  academical  on  the  right,  the 
juniors  in  each  case  first,  and  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Mayor  immediately  preceding  the  Prince.  The  cheers 
were  incessant  on  every  side  as  he  passed  along :  and  he 
bowed  to  all  with  the  greatest  condescension  and  affability. 
On  reaching  the  further  corner  of  All  Souls,  the  two  pro- 
cessions separated,  and  the  Chancellor  and  his  procession 
conducted  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Divinity  School,  and 
there  presented  their  address  and  were  favoured  with  his 
reply. 

'  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  undergraduates,  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  townsmen  was  fixed  on  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  Sovereigns.  An  interval  of  about  an  hour 
elapsed  before  that  event  took  place.  At  last  Lord  F.  A. 
Spencer  dashed  rapidly  past,  accompanied  by  some 
dragoons,  and  came  back  preceding  a  plain  open  barouche 
and  four.  At  the  request  of  the  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  postillions  slackened  their  pace,  and  walked  their 
horses.  There  sat  the  noble,  the  modest,  the  warrior-like 
Alexander:  and  on  his  right  hand,  the  lovely  Duchess, 
his  amiable  sister.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  coat, 
and  wore  his  hair  without  powder.  His  sister  was  in  a  plain 
travelling  dress,  with  a  large  straw  bonnet,  shaded  by 
a  broad  pendant  feather.  They  bowed  condescendingly 
on  all  sides,  acknowledging  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic 
applause  which  greeted  them  from  all  quarters,  and 
graciously  smiled  on  every  one,  whose  face  arrested  their 
attention. 

*  Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  arrived,  in  a  style  equally 
simple  with  his  brother  sovereign.     He  also  wore  a  plain 
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dark  blue  coat,  covered  with  a  brown  travelling  coat,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  recognised,  he  acknowledged  to  the 
shouting  multitude  the  gratitude  he  felt  for  their  affection- 
ate reception. 

'From  High  Street  they  passed  to  their  respective 
colleges — the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen  to  give 
their  first  impressions  of  Academic  life  and  hospitality : 
besides  being  the  nearest  to  Christ  Church — and  where 
the  Heads  received  them  with  all  honours. 

'  While  this  was  being  done  for  them,  the  Prince  Regent 
was  making  his  reply  to  the  address  presented  to  him  in 
the  Divinity  School,  which  he  concluded  in  words  well 
worth  recording — spoken  as  they  were  by  one,  who  was 
familiar  with  tlie  classics,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  conversed  in  German,  French,  and  Italian 
with  ease.  ''The  presence  of  my  august  Allies,  their 
moderation  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  harmony 
which  subsists  between  the  restorers  and  the  restored,  are 
the  best  pledges  of  the  duration  of  that  peace,  which  is  the 
reward  of  all  our  efforts  and  sacrifices.  It  will  always  be 
my  wish  to  consolidate  and  maintain  it.  May  it  long  con- 
tinue to  diffuse  over  this  antient  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  the  means  of  cultivating  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  its  best  and  brightest  ornaments.  ..." 

'  The  Prince  was  then  escorted  to  Christ  Church  by  the 
Chancellor  and  his  procession.  Later  in  the  day,  the 
Chancellor  waited  on  him,  there  to  hear  what  colleges 
and  public  buildings  he  would  be  pleased  to  visit:  and 
then  conduct  his  guests  to  Christ  Church  to  proceed 
with  him  in  his  academical  robes  on  foot  to  all  the  sights 
marked  out  by  him  for  their  inspection.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Imperial  Grand  Duchess  attended  by  Lady  Grenville,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Princes  of  Prussia,  and  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  they  were  conducted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  Pro- Vice- Chancellor,  preceded  by  the  University 
bedels  carrying  their  ensigns  of  office,  first  over  the  Library, 
Cathedral  and  Hall  of  Christ  Church,  from  thence  to 
Merton,  from  thence  by  the  Broad  Walk  to  Magdalen^ 
where  Dr.  Routh,  its  President,  received  them  and  was 
presented  to  them  in  due  form :  from  thence  passing  up 
High  Street  to  All  Souls,  where  the  same  ceremonies  took 
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place :  from  thence,  through  the  gate  leading  into 
Radcliffe  Square  to  New  College,  where  they  were  shewn 
the  various  relics  of  its  founder,  and  made  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  ordinary  college  rooms.  Passing  from 
thence  to  the  old  Clarendon  printing-house,  they  saw 
a  sheet  struck  off  of  texts  from  the  Bible,  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  received  each  a  copy.  The  Prince 
Regent  had  the  customary  present  of  a  Bible  printed  at 
the  University  Press,  large  paper,  and  magnificently  bound, 
in  addition.  Then  turning  into  the  Bodleian  Library, 
they  were  shewn  all  its  rarest  treasures  :  and  were  given 
each  a  large  paper  copy  of  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

Here  their  perambulations  ended  for  this  day,  and  all 
returned  to  their  lodgings  in  good  time  to  dress  for  the 
splendid  banquet  awaiting  them  in  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
which  commenced  at  7  p.m.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity doing  the  honours ;  and  grace,  by  command  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  being  said  by  the  senior  Pro-vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

The  festivities  were  not  over  till  10.30  p.m.  A  blaze  of 
illuminations  turned  night  into  day,  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  City.  The  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin 
outvied  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  being  lit  up  as  a  chapelle 
ardenie  from  top  to  bottom  and  all  round  outside.  The 
windows  of  every  college,  and  of  a  large  number  of  private 
houses  had  lights  burning  in  them  on  every  side  regard- 
less of  cost. 

Crowds  of  spectators  thronged  the  galleries  in  every 
part.  A  circular  table  was  placed  in  the  area.  In  five  of 
the  recesses,  tables  were  placed  pointing  towards  the 
centre.  Side  boards  were  ranged  against  the  walls.  The 
finest  plate  was  collected  from  all  quarters  for  the  occasion. 
Central  in  the  area  stood  a  large  circular  sideboard  covered 
with  gold  plate,  All  the  pilasters  supporting  the  arches 
had  sideboards  placed  against  their  pedestals,  similarly 
decorated.  Gold  and  silver  cups,  vases,  and  candelabra 
were  strewn  about  the  tables.  Large  lights  were  placed 
on  two  antique  candelabra  flanking  that  part  of  the  circular 
table  where  the  Royalties  were  seated.  Two  double 
pendant  lamps  illumined  the  great  staircase.  Other  lamps 
were  suspended  from  the  balustrade.  Others  lighted  the 
basement  story, 

1 1 
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The  poor  were  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion ;  but  their 
dinner  was  arranged  for  the  Thanksgiving  Day. 

On  Wednesday,  June  15,  a  Convocation  was  held  at 
8  a.m.  when  D.C.L.  Degrees  by  diploma  were  voted  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  : — The  prince  Royal  of  Prussia  ; 
Prince  Williaiti  of  Prussia ;  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  ; 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia ;  Prince  Charles  Augustus  of 
Hardenberg,  Chancellor  of  State  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
and  Baron  Jacobi  Klost,  his  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
S.  James'. 

The  speeches  concluded,  Chancellor  Grenville  receiv- 
ing the  diplomas  of  the  Emperor  and  King  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pro-vice-Chancellor,  directed  the  proctors  to  present 
them  to  each,  each  rising  as  he  received  his,  and  bowing 
to  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Chancellor  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honour. 

And  then  followed  a  ceremony  which  the  Chancellor 
declared  to  be  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
the  University  for  its  honorary  degree  to  be  conferred 
upon  a  British  subject  in  the  presence  of  Royalty.  But, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  unable  to  leave  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  been  put  in  charge,  the  Chancellor  therefore 
proposed  and  read  out  to  Convocation  a  diploma  confer- 
ring on  his  Grace  the  D.C.L.  degree.  And  this  honour 
was  further  enhanced  by  being  read  out  by  the  Chancellor 
instead  of  the  Registrar,  and  by  the  Royalties  in  voting 
for  it.  It  was  agreed  to  with  tumultuous  and  repeated 
applause  by  the  whole  house  \ 

Afterwards  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  Count 
Lieven,  Minister  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Court 
of  S.  James',  on  Prince  Mettemich,  Minister  of  State  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  Blucher,  field  marshal  in  the 
armies  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Duke  of  Wahlstadt, 
after  suitable  speeches  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  their  honour. 

Greek  and  Latin  and  English  odes  followed  :  the  Latin 
and  Greek  recited  by  Hon.  G.  J.  W.  Ellis  of  Christ  Church, 
by  Lord  Clifton  of  Christ  Church,  and  by  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  commoner  of  Brasenose.     English  by  H.  Bosanquet, 

^  The  letters  that  passed  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Duke  are 
both  given  in  a  note. 
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gentleman-commoner  of  Corpus ;  J.  T.  Coleridge,  fellow 
of  Exeter ;  R.  Ingram,  commoner  of  Oriel ;  W.  Dalby, 
fellow  of  Exeter,  and  by  J.  Hughes,  B.A.,  of  Oriel. 

From  these  festal  effusions  only  some  few  specimens 
can  be  given.  Mr.  Bosanquet  invokes  Alma  Mater  in 
these  spirited  lines  : — 

Oxford  exult!    behold  the  period  come 
When  conquering  kings  adorn  this  classic  dome; 
Oxford,  raise  high  thy  head,  and  gladly  pay 
The  homage  due  on  this  thy  festal  day  I 

Then,  after  a  vivid  description  of  the  successes  that 
ended  the  war  :^ 

By  these,  far  lands  and  distant  times  shall  know 

How  Christian  valour  spares  the  prostrate  foe  I 

Yet  not  to  you  alone  shall  mortals  bow 

In  awful  love,  and  pay  the  grateful  vow : 

But  ye  yourselves  must  bow,  your  praise  be  given 

To  Him,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  your  King  in  Heaven. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Oriel,  gracefully  recalls  a  name  who  sus- 
tained the  great  minister  of  England  against  faction  in 
winning  for  his  country  the  exalted  position  among  nations 
which  is  hers  still : — 

Though  he,  on  dark  affliction's  couch  laid  low, 

Hears  not  alas !  the  blessings  on  his  name — 
Yet  Europe,  what  thou  canst,  bestow ; 

Give  to  his  son  the  well-earned  meed  of  fame  .  .  . 
He  comes  by  Europe's  wishes  blest, 

By  honour  more  than  princely  birth, 
Link'd  to  either  generous  guest, 

The  mirrors  of  each  other's  worth. 
For  naught  so  binds  the  great  and  good, 

As  glory's  prize  in  concert  won; 
As  dangers  in  a  mighty  cause  pursued, 

And  mercy's  kindly  deeds  together  done. 
Britain,  through  all  thy  isles  rejoice, 
And  hail,  with  cheering  h^nd  and  voice. 
Those  hallow'd  ties  that  bind  the  patriot  Three, 
The  champions  of  the  world — the  friends  of  liberty. 

The  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  was  afterwards  visited 
by  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  royal  and  imperial  guests, 
where  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged by  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 

I  ia 
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Mayor  and  Town  Clerk.  The  Radcliffe  Observatory  was 
the  last  place  to  which  the  Chancellor  conducted  them, 
where  the  whole  of  the  astronomical  apparatus  was  shewn 
them ;  while  from  the  outer  gallery,  where  they  passed 
some  time,  they  got  a  full  view  of  the  University  and  City 
buildings  and  surrounding  country. 

The  two  Sovereigns,  after  taking  leave  of  their  host,  and 
expressing  their  high  gratification  to  the  Chancellor  in  all 
they  had  heard  and  seen,  proceeded  to  Blenheim,  from 
whence  the  Emperor  passed  to  Stowe  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don, while  the  King  went  direct  from  Blenheim  to  town 
through  Oxford.  The  Prince  remained  in  Oxford  another 
day,  lunching  at  All  Souls  and  dining  in  Christ  Church 
Hall  at  the  high  table  with  the  Dean.  Other  honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Chancellor  after  his  de- 
parture. 

To  commemorate  this  unprecedented  and  historic  event, 
three  life-like  pictures  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the   Prince   Regent,  were  sat  for,   and 
painted,  that  of  the  Prince  Regent  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  : 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  that  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  both  by  Gerard,  and  then  hung  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  on  the  west  wall,  above  the  organ  there  then. 
The  central  picture  was  that  of  the  Prince  Regent,  with 
the  Emperor  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  King  on  his  left. 
A  modern  organ  of  larger  size  has,  by  a  singular  want  of 
consideration  of  the  event  stereotyped  by  them,  and  never 
likely  to  occur  again,  been  allowed  to  dictate  their  removal ; 
and  by  a  still  stranger  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts  of  that 
event,  the  Prince  has  been  detached  from  the  other  two, 
and  has  been  hung,  solely  with  reference  to  the  size  of  his 
picture,  by  himself  over  the  door  giving  entrance  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  while  the  Emperor  and  King  have  been 
transported  to  the  end  of  the  long  picture  gallery  on  the 
next  floor,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  between  them, 
who  was  the  great  absentee  from  Oxford  during  their  visit  I 
In  fact,  when  he  was  made  Chancellor,  he  visited  Oxford 
for  the  first  time.     It  is  to  be  hoped  sincerely  that  this 
stumbling-block  in  history  will  soon  disappear,  and  that 
the  three  Personifications  of  this  great  event,  will,  on  simple 
grounds  of  historic  truth  and  common  sense,  be  brought 
together  in  some  suitable  spot  once  more  I 
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The  cost  of  this  two  days*  entertainment,  including  de- 
grees and  presents,  is  set  down  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Account  for  November  3,  18 13,  to  No- 
vember 5,  1814,  under  'extraordinary  expenses,'  under 
which  last  head  are  the  following,  apropos  to  it : — 

i   s.  d. 

Clerk  of  S.  Mary*s  for  ringing  on  victory  .  .  ♦  i  i  o 
Do.  for  do.  on  Lord  Wellington's  arrival  in  Paris  .  .  .  i  i  o 
Dodd,  sexton  at  S.  Mary's 320 

Expenses  of  banquet  in  Radcliffe's  Library  on  occasion 
of  the  Royal  visitors  :-^— 

is,    d, 

Mr.  Mangeon  in  part  of  his  bill 400    o  o 

Do.  in  full 650    o  o 

Mr.  Jones,  loan  of  china 50    o  o 

Servants,  attendants,  &c 57  13  4 

Clerk  of  S.  Mary's  for  ringing  on  various  occasions        .       440 

Messrs.  Rundle  and  Co.,  for  loan  of  plate      .        .         .  8a8    3  8 

Stone,  for  candles  .         . 31  16  o 

Pike,  for  glass  and  china 81  15  o 

Gee,  railing  outside  library     .         .         •         .         .         .     13  11  6 

Hudson,  for  fitting  up  do 222     9  a 

Allen,  for  lamps 13  16  9 

Stone,  iron  bars  for  cooks 076 

Brazenose  College  butler 11  11  3 
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Illuminations,  &c. : — 


£   s.    d. 


o 


Bliss,  for  attendance  of  constables          ,         .        .         •  53  i 

Musicians  on  Regent's  visit 23  4  6 

Mr.  Adams,  for  illumination  of  S.  Mary's                 .          I080  3  6 
For  the  entertainment  of  the  servants  of  the   Royal 

visitors 17  13  4 

Expenses  to  London— Dr.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Bandinel    .  25  o  8 
Extra  work  at  the  Theatre  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince 
Regent : — 

Archer 15  8  o 

Winter 193  13  9 

Gee *  34  4  X: 

Gee,  work  at  S.  Mary's  illumination       .        .         .        .  13  8  4 

Munday  and  Slatter,  wax  and  paper      .        .        .        »  o  7  6 
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Expenses  of  Delegates  with  addresses  in  July : — 

Mr.  Gutch,  Diplomas  for  Emperor  of  Russia,  King   of 

Prussia,  and  Duke  of  Wellington    .         .         .         .676 


Address  to  Prince  Regent,  sealing,  &c.,  June  13 

Two  do.,  July  I 

Seventeen  stamps  at  £10  each,  and  vellum     . 

Four  do.  do 

Harper's  bill  for  D.C.L.  gowns 

Post  OfiBce  Express  to  Secretary  of  State 


276 

4  15     o 

175     a     o 
41     4     o 

35     I     o 
333 

400     6     9 

Banquet         .         .         .         2366    4     2 

Illuminations,  &c.  .        .         1456    4     9 
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Besides  this  total,  however,  are  found  other  straggling 
payments,  e.  g.  in  the  Theatre  Account  of  Nov.  4,  1814  : — 

I   s.  d. 

To  James  Simmons,  for  extraordinary  trouble  on  the 

Royal  visits 10    o    o 

Then  in  the  Account  of  Nov.  5,  1814,  to  Nov.  4,  1815: — 

Mr.  Hakeweirs  bill  on  account  of  Royal  visits      .         .  332  14  o 

Mr.  J.  Adams,  upholsterer               do.             .        .        .  159  14  o 

Gee  and  Wharton                             do.             .                  .    91     4  4 
Mr.  Cooke,  bookseller,  for  binding  narrative  of  Royal 

visit,  and  Oxford  views  for  presents,  &c.          .         .     97  15  o 

Mr.  Wyatt,  two  portfolios  and  engravings      .         .         .     72     o  o 

Sir  Joseph  Lock,  for  seal  and  boxes  for  Diplomas           .     84     o  o 
To  replace  tablecloth  lost  at  the  banquet,  butler  of  Trinity      350 

l%^o  12     4 

Nor  is  this  all.     The  Account  for  November  4,  1815,  to 
November  4,  1816,  contains  the  following : — 

i  5.    d. 

Freightage,  Custom  House  duties,  &c.,  on  account  of  the 

King  of  Prussia's  portrait        .         .         .         .         .     14  16    2 

Carriage  of  do.  from  London 676 

Smith,    printseller,   two   copies   of  MaltofCs  views  for 
presents   to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 

Prussia     . 10  10    o 

Cooke,  upholsterer,  for  the  use  of  Table  requisites  for 

Royal  visit o  12     o 

Stevens,  smith :  Proof  of  Astronomers  House       .        .       i  16    9  • 
Hudson,  mason :  do.  do.  .         .         .       2  15     9I 

Expenses  of   Delegates,  with  address  to   the   Prince 

Regent  in  April        .......  107     7    9 
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i  «.   d. 

Writing  the  address,  sealing,  &c 256 

Expenses,  of  Delegates,  with   address  to   the   Prince 

Regent  in  May 124     6     6 

Writing  the  address,  sealing,  &c 256 

Letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  :  writing,  sealing,  &c.^  .  210 
Freightage,    Custom    House   dues,   &c.,    Emperor    of 

Russia's  portrait 14  18    o 

Carriage  and  porterage  of  do.  from  London  .         .         .676 

The  absence  of  any  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  like 
what  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  perhaps  is  explained 
in  the  D.C.L.  degree  by  diploma  given  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  early  the  following  year. 

§  8.  Just  twenty  years  after  this  unprecedented  event, 
another  event  even  more  glorious,  on  domestic  grounds, 
took  place  nearly  the  same  day  in  June,  which  brought  all 
the  rank  and  beauty  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  together  to  witness  the  installation  of  the  illustrious 
absentee  from  the  former  gathering,  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  His  sword  had 
been  sheathed  ever  since  the  most  splendid  of  all  his 
laurels  had  been  won ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  he 
had  served  his  country  many  times  both  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  her  army  and  as  Minister  of  the  Crown — always 
loyally,  never  otherwise  than  conscientiously — but  for  that 
very  reason  often  attacked  vehemently  by  politicians  of 
opposite  principles,  whose  language  to  him  on  his  hostility 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  led  to  gross  insult  on  the  part  of  the 
mob.  In  short  his  life  was  threatened  more  than  once, 
and  his  friends  earnestly  pressed  him  to  leave  London. 
For  even  the  iron  blinds  which  he  put  up  at  Apsley  House 
to  defend  his  windows,  could  not  be  drawn  soon  enough 
at  all  times  to  ensure  their  protection.  Happily  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  which  was  his  own,  lay  far  enough  from  London 
for  him  to  be  quite  safe  there,  whenever  he  chose  to  move ; 
and  to  devote  his  time  to  country  pursuits,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  His  old  friend.  Chancellor  Grenville,  died 
January  12,  1834,  and  whether  inspired  by  him  from  his 
death-bed  or  not,  on  January  14  the  following  declaration 
was  put  out  with  the  names  and  offices  of  107  resident  sig- 
natories attached  to  it,  ten  of  whom  were  heads  of  houses, 

*  In  the  University  Notices  of  that  year  it  is  described  as  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  portrait. — 24  April,  1816. 
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beginning  with  Martin  Routh,  President  of  Magdalen,  and 
ending  with  T.  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

'We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Convocation,  after 
mature  reflection  on  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
University,  and  a  careful  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  its  members,  feel  bound  to  declare  that  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  nomination  of  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor.' 

This  declaration  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Times^ 
the  John  Bull,  and  the  Oxford  Herald^  as  an  advertisement ; 
and  the  John  Bull  of  the  19th  is  able  with  great  satis- 
faction to  announce  that  the  Duke  has  consented  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  University,  and  to  permit 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  ; 
but  to  his  great  credit  it  is  also  stated  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  offered  first  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  not  till 
Peel  had  declined  it  that  his  own  acceptance  was  given. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  thereupon  gave  notice  that  he 
would  be  proposed  for  election  on  the  29th,  and  on  that 
day  the  Convocation  House  presented  a  most  unusual 
appearance,  for  though  his  election  was  unanimous,  it  was 
filled  to  repletion  to  enhance  the  honour. 

A  Convocation  was  held  the  next  day  at  noon  for  affixing 
the  University  seal  to  the  deed  of  his  election. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  delegates  to  town  immediately 
to  inform  him  of  his  election,  but  when  they  reached 
Apsley  House  they  were  told  he  had  left  London  for 
Strathfieldsaye.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  following 
him  thither.  A  portion  of  their  number  arHved  there  with 
letters  for  his  perusal  \  To  the  Oxford  Herald  solely  we 
are  indebted  for  what  followed  on  February  7.  On  that 
day  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Delegates,  the  Proctors  and 
both  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  took  their 
places  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Apsley  House,  where 
the  Vice-Chancellor  having  opened  Convocation  by 
announcing  that  it  was  held  for  the  admission  of  the 
Duke,  the  Bedels  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  Chancellor  elect,  in  his  robes  of  office,  but  bare- 
headed, accompanied  by  two  Royal  Dukes,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  other  notables,  and  the  oaths  having 
been  taken  by  him,  he  was  placed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 

^  University  Notices  and  Vice- Chancellor's  Accounts  for  this  year 
combined ;  and  Oxford  Herald  of  Feb.  i,  quoted  in  John  Bull  of  Feb. 
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in  the  chair  occupied  previously  by  him,  who  then  took  a 
chair  on  the  right  of  the  Duke,  and  removed  his  cap,  while 
the  Duke  put  on  his.  He  was  then  addressed  in  a  com- 
plimentary speech  by  the  Public  Orator,  Dr.  Cramer,  who 
reminded  him  in  it  of  the  D.C.L.  degree  conferred  on  him 
in  his  absence  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  in 
1814.  A  splendid  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  to  the 
officials  of  the  University,  the  Royalties  and  other  notables 
of  his  own  entourage  concluded  the  day. 

'  In  the  month  of  June,'  we  are  told  in  the  Croker 
papers,  '  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  Oxford '  *  *  •  .  to 
be  installed  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  invited 
Mr.  Croker  ...  to  accompany  him,  and  the  visit  was 
described  in  a  few  letters  to  Mrs.  Croker.  As  Mr.  Lathom 
Browne  in  his  handbook  about  Wellington  quotes  these 
letters,  and  another  which  supplies  a  good  comment  upon 
them,  we  shall  now  draw  from  him  ^. 

'  I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  bon  gr6  mal  gr6, 
must  do  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  does.  I  intend  to 
send  k  footman,  a  coachman,  and  horses  to  Oxford.  As 
for  a  magnificent  entry,  &c.,  I  must  enter  that  city  as  I 
have  always  entered  that  and  others,  as  an  individual. 
I  have  not  such  an  article  as  a  post-chaise,  or  any  carriage 
except  my  travelling  carriage  and  a  town  coach,  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  send.'  We  learn  from  this  that  he 
had  visited  Oxford  *  as  an  individual '  before.  The  letter 
apropos  to  this  shews  it  was  his  invariable  routine  *. 

'My  dear  Croker,'  he  writes  on  June  14,  1847,  'it 
has  always  been  my  practice,  and  is  my  invariable  habit, 
to  say  nothing  about  myself  or  my  own  actions.  More 
than  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  I  talked  as 
little  of  myself,  or  of  my  own  acts,  as  if  I  had  been  an 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  army.  .  .  .' 

On  June  9  Croker  writes  to  his  wife  from  Pembroke 
College : — 

*  Here  I  am  in  Ned  (GifFord's)  den,  which  if  I  had  not 
canvassed  an  university  would  have  a  little  surprised 
me.  ...  I  came  down  with  the  Duke,  and  we  were  met 
out  of  town  by  about  100  young  men  horseback,  of  whom 
forty  passed  us  in  our  britzka  and  pair,  not  suspecting 

^  The  editor  here  makes  a  mistake  about  the  Duke*s  degree,  and  also 
ihat  of  Mr.  Croker ;  both  are  therefore  left  out. 
^  p.  33a  et  seq.  *  p.  337. 
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the  Duke  in  such  an  equipage.  At  last  I  saw  what  was 
happening,  and  I  stopped  and  turned  the  tide ;  and  so  we 
came  in,  accompanied  by  sixty  or  seventy.  I  could  not 
make  him  take  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  ladies. 
He  kept  saluting  like  a  soldier.  I,  however,  made  him  shew 
himself  occasionally,  and  take  notice  here  and  there ;  but 
he  is  a  sad  hand  at  popularity  hunting.* 

The  brother  of  the  writer  of  this  history,  then  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  the  then  Welsh  College,  was  one  of 
those  sixty  or  seventy  horsemen  who  escorted  him  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  from  which  point  to  University  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  High  Street  was  so  densely  packed 
with  undergraduates,  loudly  cheering  all  the  way,  that  his 
carriage  could  only  proceed  at  a  foot's  pace  ;  and  he  like- 
wise notices  that  when  the  Duke  paid  his  farewell  visits  to 
each  college,  all  in  the  different  quadrangles  paid  the 
same  honours  to  him,  as  to  Royalty,  by  remaining  un- 
covered, while  he  was  there. 

Another  incident  recorded  by  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  * 
shall  be  given  in  the  Duke's  own  words. 

'When  I  went  to  Oxford  as  Chancellor,  I  was  very 
much  puzzled  when  they  told  me  I  was  to  make  a  Latin 
speech  at  the  inauguration.  Now  any  speech  is  difficult, 
but  a  Latin  one  was  impossible.  So  in  this  dilemma  I 
applied  to  my  physician,  as  most  likely  from  his  prescrip- 
tions to  know  Latin,  and  he  made  me  a  speech  which 
answered  very  well.  I  believe  it  was  a  very  good  speech, 
but  I  did  not  know  much  of  the  matter.' 

From  Lord  Mahon  we  learn  that  it  was  Sir  H.  Halford 
— an  excellent  Latin  scholar — ^who  drafted  his  speech. 
His  manner  of  relating  the  incident  is  playful  and  amusing 
— in  French,  because  there  were  Frenchmen  present — 
'  II  y  avait,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  quand  j'^tais  bien  jeune  !  un 
Chancelier  d'Oxford  qui  savait  peu  de  Latin,  et  ce 
Chancelier  avait  un  mddecin,  qui  le  savait  a  merveille  : 
alors  ce  Chancelier  pria  ce  mddecin  de  vouloir  bien  traduire 
pour  lui  le  discours  qu'il  devait  prononcer  devant  son 
University.'  He  went  on  greatly  to  praise  the  clever 
parody  in  dog- Latin  on  his  speech  by  Dr.  Maginn  ^ 

*  p.  334. 

'  Cdnversaiions  with  the  Duke  of  IV.,  1831-51,  p.  229.     Dr.  Maginn  was 
a  great  scholar.     His  Homeric  Ballads  and  Shakespeare  Papers  arc  good 
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Mr.  Croker,  in  his  letter  of  June  10,  lets  out  a  secret  to 
his  better  half  that  need  not  be  kept  now. 

'  It  was  intended  that  I  should  have  taken  an  honorary 
degree,  and  have  been  exhibited  in  the  theatre  as  a  kind 
of  lion — a  lionceati.  But  there  having  been  some  demur 
to  granting  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  his  degree,  he  hit  on 
the  device  of  declining  the  Oxford  compliment  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Dublin.  This 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  mere  Oxford 
degree.  But  I  did  better.  For  I  was  admitted  at  8  a.m. 
to  what  they  call  ad  eundem^  that  is,  I  was  admitted  in 
Oxford  to  the  same  rank  I  held  in  Dublin.' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  therefore  shrank  from  asking 
any  favour  from  Oxford,  Tory  though  he  was.  Croker 
proceeds  to  describe  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

'  The  view  of  the  theatre  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  sight  of  the  women 
dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  no  inter- 
mixture of  men^  nor  anything  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
effect,  was  the  most  surprising  thing  I  ever  saw ;  and  the 
burst  of  applause  from  all  the  benches  as  the  Duke  entered 
the  theatre,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  even  the  voices  of 
the  women  were  heard,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs — 
and  all  lasted  for  ten  minutes  in  a  degree  of  beauty  and 
enthusiasm  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  which  I 
cannot  describe.  The  ladies  were  generally  in  morning 
dresses,  with  small  bonnets  of  1000  colours,  and  10,000 
varieties  of  fashions,  which  looked  better  than  any  court 
dresses  I  had  ever  seen.  That,  in  short,  was  the  wonder 
of  the  day-:-everything  else  I  was  prepared  for,  but  the 
effect  of  this  took  me  completely  by  surprise.    The  greatest 

specimens  of  his  spirited  style ;  the  first  in  verse,  the  second  in  prose. 
But  his  ^  clever  parody/  to  which  the  Duke  refers,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  collection  of  his  works.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  degree, 
the  Times  correspondent  at  Oxford  tells  the  editor  on  July  9 :  *  You  have 
already  stated,  and  very  correctly,  how  nearly  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  rumped  by  this  exclusively  Protestant  University  ;  but  you  are  not 
aware  that  Prince  Talleyrand  was  placed  in  the  same  category.  The 
Prince  declines,  in  consequence,  to  come  to  Oxford.'  His  designation  of 
Oxford,  however,  as  exclusively  Protestant^  had  little  to  do  with  its 
conduct  in  either  case.  For  on  June  20,  1855,  in  the  Vice-Chancellorship 
of  the  late  Dr.  Cotton,  of  Worcester,  a  D.C.L.  degree  was  conferred  on 
the  late  Count  Motitalembert,  who  was  a  great  lion  of  that  day< 
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applause  was  for  the  Duke ;  next,  if  not  equal,  for  old 
Lord  Eldon,  who  was  looking  remarkably  well,  though  he 
told  me  in  the  morning  in  University  College,  that  it  was 
sixty-eight  years  since  he  had  entered  there  as  a  student. 
There  was  also  great  applause  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ; 
but  when  Lord  Winchilsea,  who,  you  remember,  had  fought 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  about  the  Catholic  question  five 
years  ago,  came  up  to  the  Duke  to  receive  his  degree — part 
of  the  ceremony,  being  to  shake  hands — I  really  was 
startled  by  the  storm  of  applause/ 

Mr.  Croker's  first  act  on  June  ii  was  to  go  to  S.  Mary's 
church  and  hear  a  sermon — the  ordinary  Saint's  Day  ser- 
mon, it  being  the  feast  of  S.  Barnabas — he  then  proceeded  to 
the  assemblingof  the  doctors  for  the  procession  to  thetheatre. 

'  It  was  quite  as  full  as  yesterday,  but  not  quite  so  hand- 
some, for  there  was  an  ode  to  be  performed,  and  the  musi- 
cians and  their  bases  and  kettledrums  broke  in  upon  the 
ladies  in  the  orchestra,  and  spoiled  that  uninterruptednesSj 
which  was  so  beautiful  yesterday,  but  all  the  rest  was  at 
least  as  fine»  Before  the  business  opened,  the  young  men 
amused  themselves  in  hooting  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Grey 
and  his  cousins',  the  Whigs  and  pickpockets,  and  so  forth 
— it  is  quite  what  the  Romans  called  a  Saturnalia — and  the 
lads  do,  or  rather  roar,  what  they  please.  The  presenta- 
tions, however,  occasioned  less  noise  than  yesterday,  till 
we  came  to  Lord  Encombe,  old  Lord  Eldon's  grandson, 
at  which  there  was  an  enormous  shout,  but  when,  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Encombe  went 
up  and  shook  hands  with  his  grandfather,  and  sat  down  on 
the  steps  at  his  feet — the  seats  being  all  full — the  applause 
was  really  astounding.  Then  the  ode  was  performed — bad 
music  to  worse  verses.  Then  began  imitations,  Greek, 
Latin  and  English.  A  Mr.  Arnould  (scholar  of  Wadham 
College),  repeated  some  very  good  verses  on  the  Hospice 
of  S.  Bernard  J  and  after  alluding  to  Buonaparte's  passage 
of  the  Alps,  and  praising  his  genius,  &c.,  and  recounting 
^11  his  triumphs,  he  suddenly  apostrophised  the  Duke,  and 
said  something  equivalent  to,  invincible  till  he  met  you  \W 
At  that  word  began  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  such  as  I  never 

^  These  were  the  lines  : — 

*  And  that  dark  soul  a  world  could  scarce  subdue, 
,]?cnt  to  thy  genius,  Chief  of  Waterloo.' 
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saw,  some  people  appeared  to  go  out  of  their  senses, 
literally  to  go  mad.  The  whole  assembly  started  up,  and 
the  ladies  and  the  grave  semi-circle  of  doctors  became  as 
much  excited  as  the  boys  in  the  gallery,  and  the  men  in  the 
pit.  Such  peals  of  shouts  I  never  heard  ;  such  wavings  of 
hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  caps  I  never  saw ;  such  clapping 
and  stamping,  so  that  at  last  the  air  became  clouded  with 
dust.  During  all  this  the  Duke  sat  like  a  statue ;  at  last 
he  took  some  notice,  took  off  his  cap  lightly,  and  pointed 
to  the  reciter  to  go  on ;  but  this  only  increased  the  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  at  last  it  ended  only  from  the  mere  exhaustion 
of  our  animal  powers.  Some  other  recitations  followed — 
very  good,  very  clever — particularly  one  by  Lord  Maid- 
stone ^,  and  very  much  applauded  at  every  allusion  to  the 
Duke,  but  such  a  storm  as  the  first  it  was  impossible  to 
create  again  :  indeed  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  scene. 
But  the  recitations  were  all  good ;  and  the  whole  affair 
went  off  to  our  heart's  desire  *•  After  this  I  went  to  call 
on   Lady  Salisbury.  .  ,  ,  The  dinner^  in  Christ  Church 

^  Composed,  it  was  said,  by  Dean  Gaisford. 

*  The  costs  of  the  whole,  given  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  account  for 

'^33-4:-  £    5.    d. 

Expenses   of  a   Delegacy  for  the  installation   of   the 

Chancellor 121     6    7 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  towards  entertaining  the  Chancellor, 

by  vote  of  Convocation 200    o    o 

Mr.  Forster :   journey  to  inform  the  Chancellor  of  his 

election      . 77o 

Mr.  Browne :  do.  to  Strathfieldsaye  with  letters  .  .69a 
Dr.  Crotch,  for  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance  of 

the  Ode  at  the  Encsenia 11     3     o 

Donation  to  two  yeoman  Bedels  at  the  Encaenia :  Holiday 

and  James  . 10    o    o 

Theatre  Account  for  do. — 

Bills  paid  by  the  Warden  of  Wadham  for  cards,  &c.,  at 

the  Encsenia 21     5  10 

Gratuity  to  Simmons  for  extra  care  at  the  Installation, 

1834 10    o    o 

Do.  to  Grove  for  do. 10    o    o 

Cooke,  upholsterer  .        . 57     7     4 

Donation  to  the  Stewards  of  the  Music  Room  for  extra 
incidental  expenses  in  the  Orchestra  during  the 
Installation 25    o    o 

Total    ...    £479  18  II 
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Hall  was  very  fine.  The  members  of  the  College,  old  and 
young,  dined  with  us.  I  suppose  we  were  about  200,  rather 
more,  perhaps.  The  Hall  itself  is  very  fine,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  young  men  was  as  great  as  in  the  theatre. 
We  dined  at  five  *,  and  went  away  by  daylight.  .  .  .' 

The  last  thing  chronicled  by  Croker  during  this  visit  to 
Oxford  was  on  June  12 : — 

'  This  morning  we  attended  divine  service  at  S.  Mary's, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Richard  Bagot)  preached  a 
most  excellent  charity-sermon  for  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary. 
The  undergraduate  gallery  was  filled  exclusively  with 
ladies.  It  looked  very  splendid :  and  yet  the  whole  was 
conducted  with  great  decorum.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
been  more  pleased  with  anything  than  this  service.' 

From  the  Tory  John  Bull  of  those  days,  which  appeared 
then  on  Sundays,  and  the  daily  TimeSt  a  supporter  then  of 
the  Whigs,  we  get  at  some  facts  of  wider  range,  and  for 
that  reason  of  still  greater  interest — John  Bull  was  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerating  on  June  15,  when  he  said  : — *  The 
effect  produced  upon  the  nation  by  the  proceedings  at 
Oxford  is  something  stupendous  .  .  .  and  this  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  feeling  has  had  its  effect ;  the  weak  and 
wavering  Lord  Grey  has  received  his  death-blow,  as  far  as 
his  political  life  is  concerned.'  For  it  was  in  the  July 
following  that  he  retired  into  private  life  for  good.  *  The 
undergraduates,'  we  are  told  by  the  same  journal,  '  cheered 
enthusiastically  for  the  Queen  (Adelaide)  and  her  ladies ; 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  and  its  privileges ;  for  that  of 
Cambridge  and  its  liberties ;  for  Church  and  State  with 
thundering  applause;  for  the  bishops  as  applaudingly. 
They  hissed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king's  ministers  as 
much  as  the  bitterest  Tory  could  desire.*  To  the  same 
treatment  were  subjected  the  names  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when- 
ever they  were  mentioned  separately,  and  that  was  more 
than  once.  One  undergraduate  bellowed  forth  in  a  sten- 
torian voice  : — "  Down  with  the  present  administration." 
This  sentiment  was  lustily  cheered,  so  too  was  a  cry  for 
the  Wellington  adminstration.     The  House  of  Lords  was 

*  When  the  writer  of  this  entered  in  1838,  it  was  at  5  still ;  when  his 
uncle  matriculated  it  was  at  2  p.m.  ;  and  when  his  grandfather  entered 
it  was  at  12  noon,  and  chapel  at  5.30  a.m. 
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received  with  thundering  applause.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  loud  hiss.  .  .  .  When  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pitt  was  proposed,  every  cap  in  the  gallery,  every  hat  in 
the  area  was  in  motion,-  and  every  voice  joined  in  an  uni- 
versal huzza.  These  were  not  idle  demonstrations.  They 
carried  the  country  with  them.  They  acclaimed  for  the 
unique  Chancellor  a  popularity  with  his  countrymen  which 
he  never  afterwards  lost.  It  was  beyond  doubt  from  a 
Tory  gathering  exclusively  that  they  proceeded.  But  the 
Times  has  a  highly  creditable  leader  on  the  occasion, 
executed  in  the  full  spirit  of  Dante's  master  in  the  well- 
known  line,  non  equidem  invideo^  mirormagis,  '.  . .  Head 
of  the  Conservatives  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman,  of  whatever  party, 
to  look  on  without  feeling  some  proud  and  generous 
interest  in  the  honours  which  are  at  this  moment  rendered 
to  the  hero  of  a  hundred  victories  .  .  .  Without  offering  this 
nobleman  any  affected  or  laboured  panegyric,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  of  all  the  existing  race  of  men  he  has 
been  by  far  the  largest  benefactor  to  his  country  and  to 
Europe,  and  that  no  principle  nor  sentiment  characteristic 
of  a  great  people  can  be  outraged  by  the  most  lavish 
testimonies  of  respect  to  such  a  warrior,  even  if  he  had  not 
shewn  himself,  as  he  has  done,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
an  upright  and  determined  statesman,  that  our  social  usages 
and  our  national  institutions  will  admit  of.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
precedent  for  the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  there  need  be,  as  indeed  there  can  be,  none  for  his 
rewards.  .  .  .' 

One  more  testimony  to  his  merits  in  his  new  office  : — 
*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  as  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office  of  Chancellor  as  he  was  in  all  other 
relations.  A  striking  memorial  of  this  exists  in  the  copy 
of  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Commission  (1852)  which  lay 
in  his  bed-room  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  presented 
by  his  son  the  second  Duke,  to  Dr.  Cotton  of  Worcester, 
who  had  by  that  time  succeeded  to  the  Vice-Chancellorship. 
After  Dr.  Cotton's  death,  it  was  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Worcester  College,  where  now  it  is.  It  was  studied  by 
him  at  Walmer  Castle  on  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
as  inscribed  on  its  title-page  by  his  son  ^* 

^  Information  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Daniel,  the  Bursar. 
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He  died  on  Sept.  14,  1852,  as  his  biographer  in  the 
Encycl.  Brit.  ^  tells  us :  '  venerated  and  beloved  by  the 
greatest  and  the  lowliest.  The  old  hero  entered,  as  it 
were,  into  the  immortality  of  his  fame  while  still  among  his 
countrymen.  Death  came  upon  him  in  the  gentlest  form  *. 
He  was  buried  under  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  nation  of  the  man.' 

The  funeral  of  Cardinal  Newman,  though  far  humbler 
in  character  and  locality,  was  hardly  less  national  or 
cosmopolitan  in  the  feelings  it  evoked. 

Our  history  then  ends  with  the  two  greatest  men  of  their 
age,  both  renowned  in  their  respective  spheres  for  achieve- 
ments that  will  never  be  forgotten,  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  both  unswervingly  conscientious, 
both  obedient  to  the  call  of  duty,  whithersoever  it  took 
them — Wellington  as  unique  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  as 
Newman  a  reformer  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Wellington 
invested  with  the  crown  of  all  his  laurels  in  the  very  year 
Newman  commenced  gaining  his..  Wellington  in  his  84th 
year  when  he  died,  Newman  in  his  83rd  year. 

Our  history  commenced  also  with  two  national  heroes  of 
precisely  the  same  righteous  stamp — Grossetete,  the  first 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  earliest  reformer  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  West :  and  King  Edward  I,  the  first 
soldier  of  his  age,  the  founder  of  constitutional  government 
in  his  own  kingdom,  the  moulder  of  this  University.  Four 
such  heroes  deserve  niches  in  the  hearts  of  all  Oxford 
men  to  their  dying  day. 

But  what  was  the  tie,  the  historic  tie,  the  adamantine 
tie,  that  never  snapt :  nor  was  it  ever  betrayed,  or  cast  off, 
all  through  those  600  years  separating  between  Newman 
and  Grossetete,  Wellington  and  the  first  Edward,  was  it 
not — can  it  be  denied  to  have  been — the  church  of  S.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  the  University  church  in  which  a  chapelry  was 
founded  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  to  pray  for 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  successors,  for  the  good  of 
their  realm,  and  in  which  Wellington  attended  Divine 
Service  the  day  after  his  installation  ? 

*  9th  edition. 

*  Mr.  Lathom  Browne  quotes  a  letter  of  Lady  Charles  Wellesley,.  giving 
particulars,  pp.  354-5. 
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O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  ?     O  quid  agis  ?  Fortiter  occupa 
Portum !  .  .  .  Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  cave^ 

O  ship,  shall  new  waves  force  thee  back 

To  sea  ?    What  doest  thou  ?  .  .  .  quickly  tack, 

And  crowding  sail,  put  hard  to  port — 

Of  waves  and  winds  the  sport, 

Lest  thou  become,  beware ! 

§  9.  The  remaining  Vicars  of  St.  Mary's  after  Hawkins, 
were : — 


J.  H.  Newman,  installed 
C.  P.  Eden 

C.  Marriott 

D.  P.  Chase 
J.  W.  Burgon  „ 
D    P.  Chase,  again  ,, 

E.  S.  Ffoulkes 


»> 


j> 


>? 


}» 


14  Nov. 

4  Nov. 

9  April 
16  May 
29  Oct. 

9  Sept. 
19  Dec. 


i8a8. 
1843. 
1850. 
1856. 
1863. 
1876. 
1878. 


Curates  are  set  down  in  the  Diocesan  Register  to  most 
of  these :  but  several  acted  as  Curates  temporarily  without 
being  licensed.  The  last  of  those  licensed  was  the  Rev. 
T.  M.  Gorman  of  Hertford  College,  M.A.,  who  died  in 
Nov.  1890. 

»  Hor.  Od.  I.  14. 
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A  LAST  LOOK  ROUND. 


*A.'   CHA^•CELLOR*S   BoOK. 

Near  ^  the  beginning  is  a  Crucifixion  occupying  a  page ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  blue  line  framing  it  in  without  any 
ornamentation.  The  subject  is  drawn  in  a  black  outline,  with 
colour  added.  The  cross  is  narrow  and  painted  green,  its  three 
arms  touch  the  blue  border,  the  foot  of  the  cross  resting  on  a 
small  ereen  hill,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  figure  of  our  Lord 
has  only  slight  brown  shading,  or  rather  marking,  of  the  ribs  and 
muscles.  The  knees  are  drawn  much  on  His  right  side,  as  if 
writhing.  There  is  only  one  nail  through  the  two  feet,  the  left 
foot  crossing  over  the  right.  The  vellum  is  left  white.  On  each 
side  are  the  B.  V.  Mary  and  S.  John  ;  she  has  a  dull  red  dress 
and  a  green  mantle.  S.  John's  garments  are  reversed  in  colours, 
and  he  holds  a  blue  book.  Both  figures  have  a  blue  nimbus, 
that  of  our  Lord  is  only  outlined  with  cruciform  lines  on  it.  On 
each  side  of  His  figure  are  the  words,  *  Vita  mihi  Christus.'  This 
lettering,  Mr.  Nicnolson,  Bodley's  Librarian,  said  was  not  in 
English  writing.  The  faces  of  all  the  three  heads  have  been 
destroyed.  This  and  the  page  that  precedes  it  are  of  thinner 
vellum  than  the  rest  of  the  book.    The  painting  is  sketchy. 

With  this  Crucifixion  may  be  compared  one  in  a  Latin  Psalter 
in  the  Bodleian,  marked  80  Barlow  22  of  undoubted  English 
work.  It  belonged  to  Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  possibly  to 
Edward  III,  having  his  coat  of  arms  introduced.  Tnis  Psalter 
has  a  series  of  pictures  at  the  beginning,  amongst  which  is  one 
of  the  Crucifixion  very  similar  to  the  one  described  above,  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  cross  is  green,  and  the  drapery 
of  our  Lord  and  the  peculiar  drawn  position  of  the  knees  are 
very  much  the  same.  The  drawing  of  the  feet  is  much  alike. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  outlined  Crucifixion  in 
*  A  Ms  of  English  work.  The  Psalter  is  in  solid  opaque  colours. 

A  few  pages  further  on  in  *  A  *  is  a  page  having  the  date  1375 
in  Roman  letters.  It  contains  the  charter  given  by  Edward  lit, 
and  the  first  word  being  Edwardus,  the  initial  E  is  illuminated. 
The  letter  is  blue  and  red,  with  a  little  fine  white  ornamentation 
added :  on  a  gold  background  sits  the  King  crowned,  with  a 
large- headed  sceptre:   his  hair  and  beard  are  grey;   he  is 

^  Com  p.  what  is  said  about  lymners,  p.  120. 
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dressed  in  blue  bordered  with  gold  and  with  gold  buttons  ;  his 
feet  are  covered  with  red  stockings  and  shoes  of  a  sort  of  lattice 
pattern,  almost  like  close-woven  sandals.  Before  him  kneels  a 
figure  in  red,  with  an  ermine  cape  and  border,  presenting  a 

Earchment  with  writing,  and  red  lines  round  it ;  it  appears  to 
ave  the  first  words  of  the  charter,  *  Edwardus  dei  gratia,*  &c.,&c^ 
The  page  has  a  border  of  the  usual  dull  14th  century  pink  and 
blue  alternated  ;  a  little  gold  is  added,  with  fine  designs  in 
white  on  the  coloured  border.  There  is  some  little  foliation 
and  two  nondescript  vermilion  animals.  The  painting  is  all  in 
opaque  colours,  and  may  be  French. 

Arms  on  West  Door  of  S.  Mary's. 

On  one  side  are  the  University  arms,  on  the  other  those  of 
John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Riland 
Bedford's  book,  *  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  * — London  :  Smith,  Soho 
Square,  1858 — at  page  63,  these  arms  are  represented  as  those 
of  John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1476  to  1480 ;  he  was 
translated  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  Bishop  till  1494,  see  also 
page  91.  The  arms  are  drawn  at  Plate  33  and  are  *  Az.  two 
chevrons  O,  between  three  roses  A.' — Taken  by  him  from  Harl. 
MS.  6829  and  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  12,443.  Peshall  also  at  page 
65,  No.  46,  gives  *Az.  two  chevrons,  Or,  between  three  roses 
Are.'  These  correspond  exactly  with  Mr.  Bedford's  account, 
and  are  taken  from  a  general  list  of  Richard  Lee  R.  Claren- 
cieux,  in  1574,  but/no  locality  is  mentioned.  They  were  the 
Bishop's  private  arms  ^ 

Stone  Pulpit. 

The  relics  of  the  old  pulpit  are  fastened  on  the  wall  above  the 
entrance  into  the  nave  from  the  north  side.  These  consist  of 
two  fragments  of  mouldings  and  some  portions  of  brasses  placed 
between  them,  but  having  no  connection  with  them.  Ingram 
asserts  that  the  upper  moulding  belonged  to  the  old  font,  which, 
as  it  will  be  described  in  another  place,  will  tell  its  own  tale. 
This  upper  moulding,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest,  is  hollow, 
and  has  in  its  curve  four  casks,  between  them  are  two  objects 
something  like  rolls  of  paper,  partly  broken  ;  probabljr  they 
formed  a  rebus  on  a  name  ending  in  *  ton  '  or  *  tun,'  as  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  Bishop  Beckington  is  commemorated  by  casks 
or  tuns,  having  each  a  beacon  resting  on  it.  It  is  dimcult  to 
suppose  that  it  could  ever  have  formed  part  of  a  font. 

Tne  lower  moulding  has  on  it  three  coats  of  arms,  those  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  impaling  Warham  *^ ;  a  dolphin  naiant 
embowed  for   Fitzjames,  Warden  of  Merton   and   Bishop   of 

*  He  was  Chancellor  when  the  nave  was  rebuilt. 
^  A  great  benefactor  to  the  University. 
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Rochester,  a  great  benefactor  to  S.  Mary's ;  and  those  of  the 
See  of  Salisbury  impaling  fretty  for  Edmund  Audley,  Bishop, 
and  donor  of  the  pulpit.  The  coats  of  arms  are  each  supported 
by  angels,  those  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bisnop  of 
Salisbury  kneel,  while  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  stand. 
This  fragment  then  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  pulpit  from  which 
Cranmer  heard  his  terrible  doom.  We  cannot  regret  its  de- 
struction when  we  think  of  its  misuse.  The  fragments  of 
brasses  are  a  small  Greek  cross,  a  kneeling  figure,  two  scrolls, 
and  a  sort  of  tablet  bearing  an  inscription,  and  surmounted  by 
a  crowned  female  with  a  sword. 

Old  Font  and  Pall  of  S.  Mary's  at  Littlemore. 

In  the  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas  at  Littlemore,  two 
possessions  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  are  preserved. 

The  first  is  the  font,  which  may  be  of  the  13th  or  more 
probably  the  14th  century.  It  is  raised  on  two  steps,  and  is 
chalice-shaped,  the  stem  being  surrounded  by  small  round 
pillars  with  simple  capitals.  From  these  spring  six  trefoiled 
arches' surroundmg  the  cup  and  sloping  outwards.  Between 
each  pair  of  arches  are  fleurs-de-lis,  of  which  the  treatment  is 
remarkable  and  varied :  one  is  closed  as  if  in  bud,  another  open, 
another  shewing  seeds,  and  another  with  the  leaves  as  if  droop- 
ing.   There  is  no  date  or  inscription  of  any  kind  on  this  font. 

The  other  relic  is  now  but  a  relic — a  fragment,  framed  in  the 
vestry,  of  a  purple  plush  funeral  pall,  inscribed,  *St.  Mary's 
Parish,  Oxon,  1712.'  This  pall  with  the  font  were  brought  from 
Oxford  by  the  tnen  Vicar,  (Cardinal  Newman  (of  course  by  per- 
mission of  the  Rector).  It  was  used  at  Littlemore  till  it  fell  to 
pieces. 

The  University  Pall  and  Hangings. 

The  University  owns  a  precious  pall  said  to  have  been  made 
to  cover  the  catafalque  when  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII  took 
place,  and  Masses  were  said  for  his  soul  in  S.  Mary's.  It  be- 
longs with  some  other  hangings  to  the  University  Chest,  and  is 
kept  in  the  old  Clarendon  building. 

The  pall  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  little  over  eight  feet 
wide.  It  is  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  brocaded  in  a  beautiful  flowing 
pattern;  along  the  whole  length  is  laid  a  cross  of  crimson 
velvet.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  worked  the  arms  of  the  king — 
the  three  leopards  on  a  red  ground  quartered  with  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  on  blue — with  a  red  gold-winged  dragon  and  white  grey- 
hound as  supporters,  and  a  gold  crown  above.  On  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  placed  alternately  Tudor  roses  and  portcullises, 
each  surmounted  with  a  crown.  The  roses  are  in  crimson  silk 
outlined  in  gold  and  black,  with  raised  gold  centres,  and  the 
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portcullises  in  gold  with  the  points  that  enter  the  ground  in 
silver ;  there  are  marks  on  the  velvet  of  cords  and  rings  coming 
from  their  corners,  but  these  have  all  disappeared.  The  crowns 
are  all  alike  in  gold,  open  hoops,  with  alternate  crosses  and 
fleur-de-lis  springing  from  a  jewelled  band.  The  embroidery 
is  exquisite  throughout,  very  fine  gold  thread  being  used. 

The  three  pieces  of  brocade  are  of  a  fine  pattern  of  large  con- 
ventiorfal  flowers  in  two  shades  of  blue  raised  on  a  ground  of 
reddish  gold.  A  crown  is  introduced  at  intervals  crossing  the 
stems.  One  is  longer  than  the  others,  and  each  is  surrounded 
with  gold  fringe.  It  is  believed  they  were  meant  for  pulpit 
hangings,  and  they  are  known  to  be  over  seventy  years  old. 

Sets  of  Communion  Plate  at  S.  Mary's. 

1.  Two  silver  patens  and  chalices  of  moderate  sizes,  plain, 
and  with  identic  inscriptions — 

Ecclesiae  Parochialis  beatae  Mariae 
Virginis  Oxon.  An°.  Dom°.  1667. 

2.  Two  silver  flagons  of  very  large  size,  with  identic  in- 
scriptions— 

Hanc  lagenam,  similemque  alteram 
Sacrae  Synaxeos  instnimenta 
Paroeciae  B.V.  Mariae  Oxon 
Sed  in  usam  etiam  Academiae 
D.D.  Johannes  Crosse  1698. 

3.  Silver  paten,  with  round  foot  for  insertion  within  the 
chalice :  with  IHS  inscribed  on  the  opposite  centre,  and  cross 
rising  out  of  the  H  above,  and  lily  reaching  up  to  the  H  below, 
and  with  glory  shooting  out  on  all  sides  of  the  whole  :  with  this 
inscription  encircling  it  at  some  distance — 

Hanc  Patenam  altari  Dei  pio 
Animo  dicaverunt  ecclesiae  hujus 
Hospites :  celavenint  nomina 
Die  Martis  6,  1838. 

On  the  gorgeous  silver  chalice  gilt  inside  is  inscribed  on  one 
side — 

Altari  Dei 
In  ecclesia  B.V.M.  apud  Oxon 
Hanc  calicem 
operta  manu  dedicavit 
Religionum  cultrix 
Loco  sejuncta,  devincta  beneficio  : 
Die  August.  23 
1837. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
is  exquisitely  carved  in  deep  relief. 
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The  two  last  were  given  by  the  late  Dean  of  Chichester, 
J.  W.  Burgon,  during  his  Vicariate.  Both  are  richly  gilt,  and 
the  larger  set  also  jewelled. 

1.  On  the  paten  of  the  smaller  set  is  inscribed — 

Ad  honorem  Dei :  in  usum  ecclesiae  B.  Mariae 
Virginis  Oxon :  in  memoriam  matris  dulcissimae, 
Katherinae  Margaretae  Burgon : 
Die  7"^o  Septembris  A.S.  1854. 

Round  the  chalice— 

*  Qui  manducat  meam  carncm,  et  bibit  meum 
Sanguinem,  habet  vitam  aeternam.' 

2.  On  the  paten  of  the  larger  set — 

Ad  honorem  Dei :  in  usum  ecclesiae 
B.M.V.  Oxon: 
in  memoriam  patris  optimi 
Thomae  Burgon 
Die  28  Aug.  A.S.  1858. 

Ro  und  the  chalic  e 

Quoniam  pater  meus  et  mater  mea 
deliquerunt  me. 

On  four  undated  metal  plates,  for  collecting  alms,  is  in- 
scribed— 

Superfine  hard  metal. 

Stained  Glass  Windows  and  Inscriptions. 

Of  monumental  inscriptions  in  S.  Mary's,  three  have  been 
already  noticed.  In  Plowman's  Oxford  CnurcheSy  copies  of  all 
the  remainder  are  given  from  the  collection  made  by  Colonel 
Chester  in  January,  1866.  Among  them  is  the  touching  flat 
gravestone  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  churchyard  of  the 
donor  and  endower  of  the  two  first  lower  stained  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  south-east  door  of  the  south  aisle,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  son,  daughter,  and  wife  of  George  Bart- 
ley,  who  survived  them  all,  and  died  himself  in  1858.  Another 
flat  gravestone  in  the  passage  of  the  south  aisle  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  John  Crosse,  who  left  £^  yearly  to  pay  a 
sweeper  for  keeping  clean  the  two  crossings  from  the  church 
to  the  opposite  side  of  High  Street,  morning  and  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  attended  church.    He  died  in  16^-8. 

The  remaining  stained  windows  in  the  south  aisle  were  put 
in  by  the  late  John  William  Burgon,  Dean  of  Chichester,  when 
Vicar,  with  money  collected  by  him.  The  furthermost  west  is 
to  the  memory  of  Isaac  Williams,  author  of  the  Baptisteryy  &c^ 
and  once  Curate  to  Mr.  Newman.    The  next  to  it  is  to  Charles 
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Marriott,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  from  1850-6. 
The  window  over  the  south-east  door  was  the  work  of  Clayton 
and  Bell,  but  was  designed  by  Mr.  Burgon  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Keble,  and  is  the  best  of  the  series.  The  great  west 
window,  put  up  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Burgon  himself,  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemp,  of  Pembroke 
College.  It  represents  the  Tree  of  Jesse  culminating  in  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  four  Evangelists,  the  four 
saints  of  the  extinct  chapels,  and  the  arms  of  all  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  with  those  of  the  diocese  and  the  city.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  subscription,  and  was  put  up  in  1891.  Leave 
was  obtained  from  the  University  for  the  putting  up  of  this 
window,  and  a  faculty  was  granted  by  the  Bishop. 

Consecration  Crosses,  Altar  Rails,  and  Wainscoting. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  at  the  base  between  the  two 
first  windows  is  still  visible  one  of  the  consecration  crosses  of 
the  church  disclosed  at  the  late  cleansing.  There  is  the  sem- 
blance of  another  near  the  last  window  on  the  same  side. 

Under  the  niches  at  the  east  end  is  a  wainscoting  of  oak  of 
Palladian  design.  The  altar  rails  are  magnificently  carved  in 
Spanish  chestnut.  The  probability  is  that  both  were  put  up  by 
Dr.  Bathurst,  who  pa^ed  the  chancel  in  1675-6. 

Modern  Altar  Cloth,  Alms  Dish,  Candlesticks,  &c. 

Of  the  more  modern  possessions  of  S.  Mary's,  the  following 
may  be  r^entioned : — 

A  large  alms  dish  fianked  by  two  brass  candlesticks  stand 
above  the  communion  table.  The  alms  dish,  which  is  richly 
gilt,  was  designed  and  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Riviere,  father 
to  the  great  painter,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere.  It  is  in  low  relief  re- 
presenting a  circle  of  beautiful  adoring  angels,  all  converging  to 
a  centre  occupied  by  a  large  red  cornelian,  whose  rays  are  re- 
flected on  all  sides  of  the  dish,  accounting  for  the  varieties 
of  gaze  in  the  angels,  and  therefore  probably  meant  to  represent 
the  Grail.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seen  kneeling  on  the  right  of 
the  cornelian.  The  candlesticks  were  given  by  the  late  Miss 
Windle  and  Miss  Sarah  Windle. 

On  the  floor  are  two  standard  candlesticks  given  by  Mrs. 
Wall,  widow  of  the  late  Professor  of  Logic,  having  come  from 
his  former  parish. 

There  is  a  beautiful  white  frontal  for  festivals,  embroidered 
and  presented  by  Miss  Greswell  and  Miss  Helen  Greswell. 

Four  panels  representing  the  Tudor  rose  and  lilies  are  also 
used  at  festivals,  and  were  worked  by  Mrs.  Edmund  J'foulkes 
and  the  Misses  Wells. 
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The  present  communion  table  was  bought  formerly  for  the 
chapel  of  the  non-collegiates  (the  old  Convocation  House),  and 
was  by  them  presented  to  the  chancel. 

Harper's  new  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  1892,  pp.  6ao-i. 

*  If  you  were  to  ask  any  person  specially  interested  in  the 
Church  of  England— not  necessarily  a  clergyman  of  that  Church 
— which  was  the  deadest  and  lowest  and  feeblest  period  of  the 
Church's  existence,  he  would  without  the  least  hesitation  reply 
that  the  reign  of  George  II  covered  that  period.  This  is  univer- 
sally accepted.  I  thinK,  however,  that  one  may  show,  without 
much  trouble,  that  this  belief  is  not  based  upon  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  time.  It  is  certain  that  the  churches  were  what  is 
commonly  called  "  ugly,"  that  is  to  say,  they  were  built  by  Wren, 
or  were  imitations  of  his  style,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Early  English,  or  Decorated,  or  even  Perpendicular.  Also,  it 
is  certain  that  the  congregations  sat  in  pews,  each  family  by 
itself ;  that  there  were  some  few  pews  of  greater  dignity  than 
others,  where  sat  my  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  aldermen,  or  the 
sheriffs,  or  the  masters  of  city  companies.  It  is  also  certain 
that  all  the  churches  had  galleries,  that  the  services  were  per- 
formed from  a  **  three  decker,"  that  the  sermon  was  preached 
in  a  black  gown,  and  that  the  cler^man  called  himself  a  minis- 
ter, and  not  a  priest.  All  these  things  are  abominations  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  were  also  plural- 
ists  ;  the  poor  were  left  very  much  to  themselves,  and  the  parish 
was  not  worked  according  to  modern  ideas.  But  was  it  quite  a 
dead  time  ?    Let  us  see. 

'There  were  a  hundred  and  nine  parish  churches <n  London 
and  Westminster.  At  forty-four  of  these  there  was  daily  ser- 
vice—surely a  recognised  indication  of  religious  activity.  At 
one  of  these  there  were  three  daily  services;  at  all  of  tnem — 
the  whole  hundred  and  nine — there  were  services  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  and  on  all  holy  days  and  saints'  days. 
There  were  endowments  for  occasional  sermons  in  nearly 
every  church.  So  much  of  the  Puritan  spirit  remained  that  the 
sermon  was  still  considered  the  most  important  part  of  church 
service  ;  in  other  words,  sound  doctrine  was  considered  of  far 
greater  importance  than  prayer  or  praise— a  fact  which  quite 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  slovenly  character  of  church  ser- 
vices down  to  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  singing  was  de- 
plorable, but  the  sermons  were  sound.' 


THE  end. 
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Jukea.— Works  by  Andrew  Jukes. 

THE  NEW  MAN  AND  THE  ETERNAL  LIFE.  Notes  on  the 
Reiterated  Aniens  of  the  Son  of  Gkxl.     Crown  Sw.    6s. 

THE  NAMES  OF  GOD  IN  HOLY  SCRIPTURE :  a  Revelation  of 
His  Nature  and  Relationships.     Crown  Svo.    4s,  6d. 

THE  TYPES  OF  GENESIS.     Crown  Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  DEATH  AND  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  ALL 
THINGS.     Crown  %vo.    y.  6rf. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  KINGDOM.     Crown  8w.     sw.  dd, 

Keble.— MAXIMS  AND  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  WRIT- 
INGS OF  JOHN  KEBLE,  M.  A  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Daily 
Use.     By  C.  M.  S.     Crown  i&mo,     is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.  M.A. 
Crown  6vo,    y.  6d. 

Kennaway.-CONSOLATIO ;  OR,  COMFORT  FOR  THE 
AFFLICTED.  Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway.  i(mo. 
2J.  6d, 

King.— DR.  LIDDON'S  TOUR  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALES- 
TINE IN  1886.  Being  Letters  descriptive  of  the  Tour,  written  by  his 
Sister,  Mrs.  King.    Crown  Bvo.    y. 

Knox  little.— Works  by  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   HOME.     Crozun  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

THE  HOPES  AND  DECISIONS  OF  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR 
MOST  HOLY  REDEEMER.     Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

THE  THREE  HOURS'  AGONY  OF  OUR  BLESSED  REDEEMER. 
Being  Addresses  in  the  form  of  Meditations  delivered  in  St.  Alban's 
Church,  Manchester,  on  Good  Friday.  Small  Bvo.  2s.  ;  or  in  Paper 
Cover y  IS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  MOTIVES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
LIFR  Ten  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  in  Lent 
and  Advent.     Crown  Bvo.    $s.  6d. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  IN  MANCHES- 
TER.    Crown  Bvo.     35.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  MOST  HOLY 
REDEEMER.     Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  MOST  HOLY 
REDEEMER.     Crown  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  LIFE.  Sermons  preached  on  Various  Occasions. 
Crown  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in  America.     Crown  Bvo.     $s.  6d, 
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Lear.— Works  by,  and  Edited  by,  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear. 

FOR  DAYS  AND  YEARS.  A  Book  containing  a  Text,  Short  Reading, 
and  Hymn  for  Every  Day  in  the  Church's  Year,  zf^mo,  as,6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  3301^.    is. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

FIVE  MINUTES.  Daily  Readings  of  Poetiy  i6mo.  y.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition,    ^mo.     is.  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

WEARINESS.  A  Book  for  the  Languid  and  Lonely.  Large  Type. 
Small  8v0.    55. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  CONSCIENCE. 
cloth  limpy  6d. 

Nine  Vols.     Crown  Biw.    y.  6d.  each. 
The  Revival  op  Priestly  Life 


i6mo.    2s.  6d.    2^fno.    is. 


CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Madame  Louise  db  France, 
Daughter  of  Louis  xv.,  known 
also  as  the  Mother  Tirkse  de 
St.  Augustin. 

A  Dominican  Artist:  a  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  the  Rev.  P^e  Besson, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

Henri  Perreyve.  ByA.  Gratrv. 

ST.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  and 
Piince  of  Geneva. 


IN  THE  Seventeenth  Century 
IN  France. 
A  Christian  Painter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Bossuet  and  his  Contempora- 
ries. 

F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 

BRAI. 

Henri  Dominique  Lacordaire. 


DEVOTIONAL  WORKS.     Edited  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear.     New  and 
Uniform  Editions.   Nine  Vols.   i6mo.    2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Hidden  Life  of  the  Soul. 


Fjs^nelon's  Spiritual  Letters 
TO  Men. 

F^nblon's  Spiritual  Letters 
TO  Women. 

A  Selection  from  the  Spiri- 
tual Letters  of  St.  Francis 
DE  Sales. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales. 


The  Light  of  the  Conscience. 

Self- Renunciation.     From  the 
French. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Of  the 
Love  of  God. 


Selections 
Thoughts. 


from      Pascal's 


Library  of  Spiritual  Works  for  English  Catholics.    Original 

Edition.    IVith  Red  Borders.    Small  Bvo.    ss.each.   New  and  Cheaper 
Editions,     i6mo.    2s.  6d.  each. 


OF     THE     IMITATION     OF 
CHRIST. 

THE  SPIRITUAL   COMBAT. 
By  Laurence  Scupou. 

IHE  DEVOUT  LIFE.     By  St. 
Francis  de  Sales. 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.     By 
St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

THE  CONFESSIONS   OF   ST. 
AUGUSTINE.   In  Ten  Books. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   YEAR,    ss 
Edition  only 
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Llddon.— Works  by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D,D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
late  Canon  Residentiary  and  Chancellor  of  St  Paul's. 

SERMONS  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  SUBJECTS.     Crown  8w.     5s. 

SERMONS  ON  SOME  WORDS  OF  CHRIST.     Crown  Svo. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 
Being  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1866.    Crown  Bvo.    ss. 

ADVENT  IN  ST.  PAUL'S.  Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Two 
Comings  of  our  Lord.  Two  Vols.  Crown  %vo,  y,  6d.  each.  Cheap 
Edition  in  one  Volume.     Crown  %vo,    51. 

CHRISTMASTIDE  IN  ST.  PAUL'S.  Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord  and  the  End  of  the  Year.     Crown  Stv.    51. 

PASSIONTIDE  SERMONS.     Crown  %vo,    5;. 

EASTER  IN  ST.  PAUL'S.  Sermons  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  Two  Vols,  Crown  8w.  y.  6d,  each.  Cheap 
Edition  in  one  Volume.    Crown  Bvo.    51. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD.  Two  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  ss.  6d.  each.  Cheap  Edition  in 
one  Volume.     Crown  %vo.    5/. 

THE  MAGNIFICAT.    Sermons  in  St  Paul's.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  RELIGION.  Lent  Lectures.  Small  Bvo. 
2S.  6d.  I  or  in  Paper  Cover ^  is.  6d, 

The  Crown  2ivo  Edition  (ss.)  may  still  be  had. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  H.  P.  LIDDON,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo.    y.  6d, 

MAXIMS  AND  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  H.  P. 
LIDDON,  D.D.    Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  M.  S.    Croum  i6mo,   11. 


DR.  LIDDON'S  TOUR  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE  IN  1886. 
Being  Letters  descriptive  of  the  Tour,  written  by  his  Sister,  Mrs.  King. 
Crown  Svo*    ss. 

Lnckock.— Works  by  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Ely. 

AFTER  DEATH.  An  Examination  of  the  Testimony  of  Primitive 
Times  respecting  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Dead,  and  their  Relationship 
to  the  Living.     Crown  Szw.    6s. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE  BETWEEN  DEATH  AND 
JUDGMENT.    Being  a  Sequel  to  4/?^  £?^tfM.     Crow*  Svo.    6s. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  SON  OF  MAN.  as  traced  by  St.  Mark.    Being 
Eighty  Portions   for    Private  Study,  Family  Reading,  and  Instruc- 
tions m  Church.     Two  Vols*    Crown  Svo*    las.     Cheap  Edition  in  one 
Vol,     Crown  Svo,    $s. 
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Lnckodc—Works  by  Herbert  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Ely — continued, 

THE  DIVINE  LITURGY.  Being  the  Order  for  Holy  Communion, 
Historically,  Doctrinally,  and  Devotionally  set  forth,  in  Fifty  Portions. 
Ctowh  Svo»    6s, 

STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER.  The  Anglican  Reform— The  Puritan  Innovations— The 
Elizabethan  Reaction— The  Caroline  Settlement,  With  Appendices. 
Crown  8iw.     6f. 

THE  BISHOPS  IN  THE  TOWER.  A  Record  of  Stirring  Events 
affecting  the  Church  and  Nonconformists  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  Poems  by  J.  W.  Bowden,  R.  H. 
Froude,  J.  Keble,  J.  H.  Newman*  R.  I.  Wilberforcb,  and 
I.  WiLUAMS ;  and  a  New  Preface  by  Cardinal  Newman.  i6mo. 
With  Red  Borders,    as.  6d. 

LYRA  GERMANIC  A.  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by 
Catherine  Winkworth.    Small  Bvo.    ss, 

MacOolL— CHRISTIANITY  IN  RELATION  TO  SCIENCE 
AND  MORALS.  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Ripon.     Crown  Spo.    6s, 

Mason.— Works  by  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  A  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Crown  6vo,  7s.  6d.  Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition  for  Marginal  Notes. 
4/0.    isj.  6d, 

THE  RELATION  OF  CONFIRMATION  TO  BAPTISM.  As  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.    Crown  Bvo.    js,  6d. 

Herder.— OUR  MOTHER  CHURCH:    Being  Simple   Talk 

on  High  Topics.     By  Mrs.  Jerome  Mercier.     Small  Svo.    y,  6d, 

Moberly.-- Works  by  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  late  Bishop  of 
Salisbury. 

PLAIN  SERMONS.     Preached  at  Brighstone.    Crown  Bvo,    51. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  FORTY  DAYS,  between  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.    In  Five  Discourses.    Croum  Bvo.    5;. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  Mostly  i^reached  at  Brighstone.  Cnwn  Bvo. 
7s,  6d, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE.  Two  Vols. 
Small  Bvo,    6s,  6d,  each.     Sold  separately. 
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Hiodey.— Works  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 

ESSAYS,  HISTORICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL    Two  Vols,   Svo.   34^. 

EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  MIRACLES.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1865.    Cfcwn  Svo.    7s,  6d, 

RULING  IDEAS  IN  EARLY  AGES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
OLD  TESTAMENT  FAITH.  Lectures  delivered  to  Graduates  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.    %vo,    lor.  6d, 

SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD,  and  on  Various  Occasions.    Crown  ^vo,    js,  6d. 

SERMONS,  PAROCHIAL  AND  OCCASIONAL.     Crown  Zvo,    71.  6d. 

MoBley.-- Works  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  Author 
of  'Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford 
Movement' 

THE  WORD.     Crown  Svo.    7s,  6d. 
THE  SON.     Crown  Svo,    7s.  6d, 

LETTERS  FROM  ROME  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  1869. 1870.     Tvw  Vols,     Cr.  Svo,     iSs, 

Newbolt.— Works  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  St  Paul's. 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  Being  Ten  Addresses  bearing  on 
the  Spiritual  Life.     Crown  Svo.    2J.  6d. 

THE  MAN  OF  GOD.  Being  Six  Addresses  delivered  during  X^nt 
1886.  at  the  Primary  Ordination  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Alwyne 
Conipton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely.    Small  Svo,     is,  6d, 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK.  Being  Spiritual  Addresses 
bearing  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Crown  Svo,    as,  6d. 

NewnhanL—THE  ALL-FATHER :  Sermons  preached  in  a 
Village  Church.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Newnham.  With  Preface  by 
Edna  Lyall.     Crown  Svo.    4s.  6d, 

Newnhant— ALRESFORD  ESSAYS  FOR  THE  TIMES.    By 

Rev.  W.  O.  Newnham,  M.  A. ,  late  Rector  of  Ah-esford.  Contents  :— 
Bible  Story  of  Creation— Bible  Story  of  Eden— Bible  Story  of  the 
Deluge — ^AiterDeath^Mirades  :  A  Conversation— Eternal  Punishment 
—The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.    Crown  Svo,    6s, 
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NewnuuL^Woiks  by  John  ^Henry  Newman,  B.D.,  sometime 
Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford 

PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS.  Eight  Vols.  Cabinet  Editum. 
Crown  ivo,  51.  each.  Popular  Edition.  Eight  Vols.  Crown  Bvo, 
y.  6d,  each, 

SELECTION,  ADAPTED  TO  THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL  YEAR,  from  the  *  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons.' 
Cadinet  Edition.  Crown  Bvo,  y.  Popular  Edition,  Crown  Bvo. 
3s.  6d, 

FIFTEEN  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  OXFORD,  between  a.d.  x8a6  and  1843.     Crown  Bvo,     y, 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  DAY.  Cadinet 
Edition.    Crown  Bvo.  ss.  Popular  Edition,  Crown  Bvo,  3s,6d, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION.    Crown 

Bvo,    5J. 

THE  LETTERS  AND   CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN   HENRY 
NEWMAN  DURING  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
With  a  Brief  Autobiographical   Memoir.     Arranged  and  Edited  by 
Anne  Mozley.     Two  Vols,  Bvo,    yu,  net, 
%*  For  otkw  Works  by  Oantlnai  Newman,  see  Meura.  Longmans  A  Co.'a  Catalogue 

of  Works  In  Qeneral  Literature. 

Csborne.— Works  by  Edward  Osborne,  Mission  Priest  of  the 
Society  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  Oxford. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SAVIOUR.  Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Life 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Illustrated,    i&mo.    as,  6d, 

THE  SAVIOUR-KING.  Instructions  to  Children  on  Old  Testament 
Types  and  Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Illustrated,    i6mo.  as,  6d. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FAITH.  Instructions  to  Children  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed.    Illustrated,     j6mo,    2S,  6d, 

OzendeiL — Works  by  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Montreal 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  LIFE  :  An  Autobiography.     Crown  Bvo,    5$. 

PEACE  AND  ITS  HINDRANCES.     Crown  Bvo.     is.  ;  sewed,  2s.,  cloth. 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  SAFETY  ;  or,  Counsel  to  the  Awakened.  Fcap, 
Bvo,  large  type.    as.  6d.     Cheap  Edition.    Small  type,  limp,    u, 

THE  EARNEST  COMMUNICANT.  New  lied  liuMc  Edition,  32mc, 
cloth,    as.    Common  Edition,    yamo,  is. 

OUR  CHURCH  AND  HER  SERVICES.     Fcap.  Bvo.     as.  6d, 

[continued. 
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Ozenden.— Works   by  the    Right    Rev.   Ashton    Oxenden, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Montr^ — continued, 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS.    First  Series.    Fcap,  Sz». 
as,  6d.    Second  Series.    F'^ap.  Bvo,    as,  6d. 
Large  Type  Edition.  Two  Series  in  one  Volume.   Crown  Bvo,  6s. 

COTTAGE  SERMONS ;  or,  Plain  Words  to  the  Poor.  Fcap,  Bvo,  as.  60. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  HOLY  WEEK.     i6mo,  cloth,     \s,  6d, 

DECISION.    xBmo,    zj.  6d. 

THE  HOME  BEYOND ;  or,  A  Happy  Old  Age.    Pcap.  Bvo.    is.  6d. 

THE  LABOURING  MAN'S  BOOK.    iBmo,  large  type,  cloth,     is,  6d. 

Paget—Works  by  Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  DISCIPLINE :  Sermons.     Crovm  Bvo.    6s,  6d. 

FACULTIES    AND    DIFFICULTIES    FOR    BELIEF   AND    DIS- 
BELIEF.    CrowH  Bvo.    6s,  6d, 

THE  HALLOWING  OF  WORK.    Addresses  given  at  Eton,  January 
z6-i8,  i888.     Small  Bvo,    as. 

PRACTICAL   REFLECTIONS.     By  a  Clergyman.     With 

Prefaces  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.     Crozon  Bvo. 

VoL  I.— The  Holy  Gospels.    41.  6(L 
Vol  II.— Acts  to  Revelation.    6s, 
The  Psalms.    55. 

PRIEST  (THE)  TO  THE  ALTAR ;  Or,  Aids  to  the  Devout 
Celebration  of  Holy  Communion*  chiefly  sifter  the  Ancient  English 
Use  of  Sarum.    Royal  Bvo,     las. 

PuBey.— Works  by  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

PRIVATE  PRAYERS.  With  Preface  by  H.  P.  LiDDON,  D.D.  32«w.  is. 

PRAYERS  FOR  A  YOUNG  SCHOOLBOY.  With  a  Preface  by 
H.  P.  LiDDON,  D.D.    a^mo,    is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  fiDWARD  BOUVERIE 
PUSEY,  D.D.     Crozon  Bvo,    y,  6d, 

MAXIMS  AND  GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
EDWARD  BOUVERIE  PUSEY.  D.D.  Selected  and  Arranged  for 
Daily  Use.     By  C.  M.  S.     Crown  i6mo,    is. 

EeynoldB.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  IMMORTALITY. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's. 
CfowK  Bvo,    js.  6d, 
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Eidmond.— CHRISTIAN   ECONOMICS.    By  the  Rev. 

Wilfrid  Richmond.  M.A..  sometime  Warden  of  Trinity  College. 
Glenalmond.     Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

Sanday.— THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD  :  Nine  Lectures  on  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Biblical  Inspiration  and  the  Special  Significance 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  at  the  Present  Time.  By  W. 
Sandat,  M.A.,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis 
and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.    Crown  Bvo,    41. 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFORMERS— JOHN  COLET, 
ERASMUS,  AND  THOMAS  MORE :  A  History  of  their  Fellow- 
Work.    By  Frederic  Seebohm.    Svo,    141. 

Stanton.— THE  PLACE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS 
OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By  VtNCENT  Henry  Stanton,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo,    6s, 

Stephen.— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen.    Crown  Svo,    js,  6d, 

Swayne.— THE  BLESSED  DEAD   IN   PARADISE.     Four 

All  Saints'  Day  Sermons,  preached  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.    By  R.  G. 
Swayne,  M.  A    Crown  Svo,    y,  6d, 

TweddelL— THE  SOUL  IN  CONFLICT.  A  Practical  Exami- 
nation of  some  Difficulties  and  Duties  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By 
Marshall  Tweddell,  M.A,  Vicar  of  St  Saviour,  Paddington. 
Crown  Svo,    6s, 

Twells.— COLLOQUIES    ON    PREACHING.      By   Henry 

TwELLS,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Peterborough.     Crown  Svo.    $s. 

Wakeman.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A    Small  Svo,    is.  6d, 

Welldon.  — THE  FUTURE  AND  THE  PAST.  Sermons 
preached  to  Harrow  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A., 
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